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For  the  Month  of  July,   1770. 


Article  I. 

Memoirs  of  RuiTia,  Hijlorical,  Political,  and  Military,  from  t^e 
Teat  mdccxxvii,  to  mdccxliv.  A  Period  comprehending  many 
remarkable  Events*  In  particular  the  Wars  of  Rufiia  nvith 
Turky  and  Sweden.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  a  Num- 
mary Account  of  the  State  of  the  Military,  the  Marinet  the  Com- 
merce,  &c.  of  that  great  Empire.  Tranjlated  from  the  Original 
Manufcript  of  General  Manikin,  an  Officer  of  Difinclion  in  the 
Ruffian  Service,  ^to.  1 8/.     Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

WE  are  informed,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe 
Memoirs,  that  they  were  fent  from  Berlin  by  the  earl 
Marfhal  to  Mr  Hume,  with  a  defire  that  they  mould  be 
publifhed  in  England  :  and,  the  bookfcl'er  imagining  that  an 
Englifh  edition  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Britim  readers  than 
the  original  French,  the  celebrated  hiftorian  abovementioned, 
gave  his  confent  to  the  publication  of  this  tranllation  of  the 
work.  As  the  author,  general  Manftein,  was  himfelf  engaged 
in  mod  of  the  tranfaclions  which  he  relates,  and  had  accefs  to 
the  beft  information,  few  memoirs  can  boaft  of  greater  au- 
thenticity than  thefe  now  before  us,  which  contain  the  fuccef- 
five  alternate  reigns  of  three  unfortunate  young  princes,  and 
as  many  princeffes  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  When  we  corfider 
that  it  was  only  under  the  government  of  the  monarch  imme- 
diately preceding  the  commencement'  >f  this  hiftory,  that  that 
prodigious  empire  emerged  from  oarbarity.  we  muft  be 
amazed  at  the  regular  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  which,  fo 
lately  extending  its  influence  over  a  wild,  divided,  and  re- 
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fra&ory  people,  could  preferve  the  fceptre  from  thofe  corr 
vulfions,  with  which  it  is  often  agitated  in  the  hands  of  minor 
and  female  fovereigns. 

Hiftory  can  karccly  parallel  fo  fudden  an  eftablifhment  of 
grandeur,  defpotic  power,  and  domeftic  tranquility,  as  was 
framed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  lias  been  maintained  by  his 
fuccefibrs.  And  what  renders  this  elevation  and  (lability  of 
power  more  remarkable,  is  its  having  been  fupportcd  rather  by  the 
vigour  of  government,  than  the  extinction  either  of  ambition 
in  the  ariftocracy,  or  ferocity  in  the  people.  Againft  a  prince 
of  lefs  extraordinary  genius  than  Peter  the  Great,  the  erection 
of  fuch  abfolute  a  »d  uncontrouied  authority  muft  have  excited 
the  univerfal  hatred  of  a  fierce  and  tumultuous  nation  ;  but  the 
empire  which  he  railed,  was  founded  upon  the  nobleft  prin- 
ciples of  human  policy,  and  both  national  happinefs  and  glory 
confpired  to  eftabliih  it. 

The  moft  remarkable  incident  with  which  we  are  prefentcd 
in  the  beginning  of  thefe  Memoirs,  is  the  fall  of  prince  Men- 
zikoff;  one  of  thofe  prodigies  which  hiftory  holds  forth  as  the 
fport  of  fortune,  and  a  memorable  inftance  of  the  viciftitude  of 
human  things.  That  ambitious  minifter,  not  fatisfied  with 
having  his  daughter  efpoufed  to  the  young  czar,  Peter  II. 
projected  the  farther  elevation  of  his  family,  by  marrying  his 
fon  to  the  grand  duchefs,  Natalia,  fifter  to  the  emperor  :  but 
in  the  midii  of  his  vaft  defigns,  he  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  pub- 
lic deteftation,  which  his  ungoverned  pride  and  infolence  had 
excited  againft  him  ;  and  his  ruin  is  thus  related  by  our  author. 

1  A  few  days  afterwards,  MenzikofF  fell  dangeroufly  ill. 
This  gave  his  enemies  time  to  make  fure  of  his  ruin,  The 
princes  Dolgorucki,  and  efpecial'y  the  Knez  Iwan,  whofe  great 
favor  was  beginning  at  that  time,  prevailed  fo  as  entirely  to 
alienate  from  him  the  mind  of  their  mafter.  MenzikofF  was 
not  ignorant  of  thefe  cabals  againft  him,  nor  of  the  decline  of 
his  credit;  but  he  hoped  foon  to  recover  his  former  degree  of 
/avor,  and  to  over-awe  the  emperor  by  that  tone  of  authority, 
which  he  had  ufed  to  take  towards  him. 

«  As  foon  then  as  MenzikofF  was  recovered,  he  com- 
mitted a  frelh  fault,  in  going  to  his  country- houfe  at  Oranjen- 
baum,  which  was  about  two  miles  from  PeterhofF,  where  the 
court  had  removed  during  his  ilinefs.  He  had  built  a  chapel 
at  Oranjenbaum,  which  he  wanted  to  have  confecrated.  The 
emperor  and  all  his  court  were  invited  to  aflift  at  the  cere- 
mony. But  his  enemies,  who  had  too  much  caufe  to  dread  his 
revenge,  in  cafe  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  per- 
fuaded  this  prince  to  excufe  himfelf  on  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony, under  pretence  of  an  indifpofition.  He  followed  their 
4  advice ; 
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dvice  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  Menzikoff  did  not  apprehend 
that  this  betokened  his  entire  difgrace.  He  had  even  the  im- 
prudence, during  rhe  feftival,  to  feat  himfelf  on  a  kind  of 
throne,  which  had  been  placed  for  his  majefty.  His  enemies 
did  not  fail  of  making  the  moft  of  this  circumftance,  which 
contributed  to  determine  his  fall. 

«  The  fame  evening,  Menzikoff  repaired  to  Peterhoff,  where 
he  did  not  find  the  emperor,  who  had  been  carried  a  hunting. 
He  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  count  Ofterman,  with  whom  he 
had  a  converfation  full  of  acrimony,  and  even  accompanied 
with  high  words.  He  remained  there  that  day  and  the  next, 
at  PeterhorF;  but  the  emperor  not  returning,  and  all  the 
countenances  being  frozen  to  him,  he  rook  the  refolution  of 
going  to  Peterfburgh  ;  probably  he-  thought  he  mould  be  more 
formidable  in  the  mirift  of  the  court  In  fad,  being  arrived 
at  rhe  capital,  far  from  acting  the  difgraced  courtier,  he  em- 
ployed the  whole  morning  in  going  the  round  of  the  colleges, 
and  of  giving  orders  every  where.  He  regubted  p  rticularly 
the  reception  intended  for  the  emperor  in  his  pahce,  where 
he  imagined  he  would  continue  to  lodge  ;  but  towards  noon, 
the  general  So'tikow  came,  with  an  order  to  remove  from  his 
palace  the  empercr's  furniture,  and  carry  it  to  the  imperial 
fummer  palace.  This  was  a  thunder-ftroke  to  him,  at  which 
he  loft  all  prefence  of  mind ;  but  what  (hocked  him  the  moft 
was,  the  fending  back  the  goods  and  furniture  of  his  fon, 
who,  in  quality  of  high  chamberlain,  was  to  lodge  officially 
near  the  emperor.  In  this  coufufion  of  head  lie  fell  iito  an- 
other fauit,  that  of  fending  into  quarters  the  regiment  of  Inger- 
maniand,  which,  for  his  fafery,  he  had  ordered  to  encamp  on 
the  iiland  of  Wafili  Oftrow,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  his 
palace.  This  regiment,  of  which  he  had  been  colonel  from  the 
fir  ft  of  its  being  raifed,  was  intirely  devoted  to  him;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  he  had  imprcfied  his  enemies  with  a  great  awe 
of  him. 

«  In  the  evening,  the  emperor  returned  to  Peterfburgh,  and 
the  general  Soltikuff  was  once  more  employed  on  a  mtffage  to 
Menzikoff,  by  which  he  announced  to  him  an  order  cf  arrefh 
His  wife  and  children  repaired  immediately  to  the  fummer- 
palace,  to  throw  themfdvei-  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  but 
were  refufed  admittance.  Mvan  while,  Menzikoff  was  made 
to  believe,  that  he  would  be  only  deprived  of  his  offices;  that 
he  would  Reverthelefs  have  all  his  fortune  left  him.  and  that 
he  would  be  permitted  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  c'ays  at 
Cranjenbvigh,  a  pretty  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukrain, 
which  he  had  built,  and  even  a  little  fortified.  In  fa#,  the 
free  difpoialof  his  goods  and  fortune  was  left  to  him,  while 
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he  remained  at  Petei  fburgh  ;  and  when  he  went  out  of  it,  Ms 
train  had  not  in  the  leaft  the  air  of  a  minifter  in  difgrace.  Ke 
was  accompanied  by  his  whole  family,  and  by  a  great  number 
of  domeftics ;  and  in  the  manner  he  was  treated  on  the  firft 
days  of  his  journey,  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  in- 
tention to  do  him  more  hurt.  But,  on  his  arrival  at  Tweer, 
a  town  fituate  on  the  road  between  Moikow  and  Peteribjrgh, 
he  there  found  an  order  for  all  his  effects  to  be  fealed  up,  and 
nothing  more  to  be  left  him  than  bare  neceffaries.  His  guard 
was  doubled,  and  he  was  more  narrowly  watched  during  the 
reft  of  his  journey.  Scarce  was  he  arrived  at  Oranjenburgh, 
when  there  were  fent  to  him  whole  reams  of  complaints  made 
againft  him  for  grievances.  Thefe  were  inftantly  followed  by 
commifiaries,  who  proceeded  to  his  trial.  He  was  condemned 
to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  at  Berowfowa,  fituate  on  the  moft 
diftant  frontiers  of  Siberia.  His  wife,  grown  blind  with 
weeping,  died  by  the  way :  the  reft  of  his  family  followed 
him  into  exile.  He  bore  his  misfortunes  with  more  flrmnefs 
than  one  would  have'  imagined  in  him ;  and  from  being  full 
of  grofs  humours,  with  a  bad  habit  of  body,  he  recovered 
health  and  plumpnefs.  There  were  allowed  him  ten  rubles  a 
day  ;  a  fum  which  not  only  fufficed  him  for  his  wants,  but  he 
laved  enough  out  of  it  to  build  a  church,  at  which  he  himfelf 
worked,  hatchet  in  hand.  He  died  in  November  1729,  of  a 
repletion  of  blood  ;  becaufe,  as  it  was  faid,  there  was  not  one 
perfon  to  be  found  at  Berofowa  who  knew  how  to  open  a 
vein. 

*  The  general  opinion  on  the  origin  of  Menzikoff  is,  that 
his  father  was  a  peafant,  who  had  placed  him,  at  Mofkow, 
with  a  paftry-cook,  and  that  he  carried  about  little  pies,  ring- 
ing along  the  ftreets ;  that  the  emperor  Peter  I.  having  flopped 
to  fpeak  to  him,  he  had  pleafed  him  with  the  wit  and  liveli- 
nefs  of  his  repartees.  Upon  this  he  put  him  fervant  to  Mon- 
fieur  Le  Fort ;  thence  he  took  him  about  his  own  perfon,  and 
by  degrees  made  his  fortune. 

'  Others  again  fay,  that  his  father  was  an  officer  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  and  that  as  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary to  lee  gentlemen  ferve  in  the  ftablcs  of  the  czar, 
Menzikoff  had  alio  been  employed  in  them,  in  quality  of  one 
of  the  head  grooms  :  that  Peter  having  often  fpoke  to  him, 
had  taken  notice  of  the  wit  and  fhrewdnefs  of  his  anfwers, 
infomuch  that  he  took  him  out  of  the  ftables,  and  placed  him 
as  a  more  immediate  attendant  on  himfelf;  when,  obferving 
great  talents  in  him,  he  had,  in  a  few  years,  raifedhim  to  the 
tirft  polls  in  the  empire. 
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*  I  have  always  thought  the  firft  of  thefe  opinions  the  neareft 
to  the  truth;  for  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  of  an  obfcure  birth, 
and  that  he  began  with  being  a  common  fervant;  after  which 
the  emptor  placed  him    as  a   private  foldier  in  the  firft  com- 
pany of  regular  troops,  which  heraifed  under  the  appellation  of 
preprovojdenie.     Peter  I.  having  thence  taken  him  about  his 
per/on,  gave  him  his  entire  confidence,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
on  many  occafions,  MenzikofF  governed  Ruflia  with  the  fame 
defpotifm  as  his  matter.     His  credit  had,  however,  been  greatly 
diminifhed  duriog  the  lad  years  of  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  and 
it  is  believed,  that  if  that  emperor  had   lived   fome  months 
longer,  there  would  have  been  great  changes  at  court,  and  in 
the  miniftry.> 

No  part  of  hiftory  affords  more  inftrudlive  leflbns  than  the 
characters  of  thofe  men,  who,  by  their  perfonal  qualifications 
and  addrefs,  without  the  intervention  of  accidents,  have  raifed 
them/elves  from  the  loweft  ftations  of  life  to  the  higheft  degrees 
of  honour  and  preferment :  and  when  we  behold  fuch  a  courfe  of 
profperity  fucceeded  by  a  great  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  confe- 
quence  likewife  of  perfonal  conduct  and  behaviour ;  we  are 
furn.ifhed,  at  nee,  with  the  moft  ftriking  examples  of  human 
prudence  and  folly.  If  we  fhould  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  MenzikofF  by  the  favour  which  he  obtained  with  a  monarch 
of  fuch  extraordinary  abilities  and  penetration  as  Peter  I.  of 
Ruflia,  we  muft  allow  him  the  presumptive  merit  of  uncommon 
talents  and  industry ;  but  if  we  determine  of  his  endowments 
by  his  being  difgraced  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  minor 
prince,  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  wifeft  coun- 
fellors  may  be  rendered  obnoxious  by  the  panders  to  the  paf- 
fions  of  a  youthful  fovereign  ;  we  muft  fubtract  from  the  vir- 
tues of  that  minifter,  the  qualifications  of  vigilance  and  fa- 
gacity.  It  appears,  however,  that  ambition  and  avarice  were 
the  ruling  paflions  of  MenzikofF,  and  proved  the  principal  caufe 
of  his  ruin.  After  premiiing  thus  much  on  a  fubject  the  moft 
interefting  to  individuals  that  hiftory  prefents  to  our  confide- 
ration,  we  fhali  here  give  the  character  of  that  haughty  regent, 
as  it  is  drawn  by  the  author  before  us. 

c  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  his  mafter,  and  to  the  maxims 
of  Peter  I.  for  civilizing  the  Ruffian  nation  ;  afFable  and  polite 
towards  Grangers  ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  fuch  as  did  not  pretend 
to  have  more  wit  than  himfelf ;  neither  did  he  mifbehave  to 
thofe  of  the  Ruffians  who  fhewed  fubmiflion  to  him.  He 
treated  all  who  were  his  inferiors  with  gentlenefs,  never  for- 
getting a  fervice  done  him.  Brave  withal,  he  gave,  on  occa- 
fions  of  the  greateft  dangers,  inconteftable  proofs  of  the  necef- 
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fary  perfonal  course.     Wherever  be  had  once  taken  a  friend- 
fhip,  he  continued  a  zealous  friend. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  pofiefled  with  a  boundlefs  ambi- 
tion ;  he  could  not  endure  a  fuperior  or  an  equal,  and  lefs 
yet  one  that  he  coul ■.!  fufpeel  of  pretending  to  furpafs  him  in 
underftanding,  His  avarice  was  infatiable.  He  was  an  im- 
placable enemy.  He  did  not  want  for  natural  wit;  but  hav- 
ing had  no  educati  n,  his  manners  were  rather  coarfe.  Hit 
avarice  had  led  him  into  Several  difagieeable  explanations  with 
Peter  I.  who  had  fometimes  condemned  him  to  pay  arbitrary 
lines:  notwithstanding  which,  there  was  found,  on  his  impri- 
sonment, the  value  of  three  millions  of  rubles,  in  jewels,  in 
plate,  and  jeady  money.' 

Though  the  precipitate  fall  of  Menzikoff,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  would  have  proved  favourable  towards  reftrain- 
ing  minifteria!  inf  lenceand  defpotifm,  that  event  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  elevation  of  another  family,  no  lefs  ambitious 
of  a!. folate  power  than  their  domineering  and  rapacious  pre- 
deceifur.  Thf  fe  were  the  princes  Dolgoroucki:  who  had  now 
gained  the  entire  afcendant  over  the  unexperienced  mind  of 
the  young  and  traceable  monarch.  Exercifing  their  influence 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  late  regent,  they  fucceeded  fo  far 
in  their  amHtious  views,  as  to  have  the  czar  betrothed  to  a 
princefs  of  their  houfe,  the  filter  of  his  prefent  favourite.  But 
the  death  of  the  young  emperor  happening  foon  after,  the 
power  of  the  new  minifreis  was  of  fhort  duration,  and  ter- 
minated, in  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeuing  reign,  in  a  fate 
mere  tragical  than  that  of  Menzikoff.  The  extinction  of  the 
male  line  cf  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  perfon  of  his  grandfon, 
had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  abfolute  power  of  the  Ruffian 
monarchy.  The  fenate  and  council  or  fiate,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  undetermined  fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  refolved  to 
reftn.in  the  imperial  prerogative,  by  infixing  on  fuch  eoncef- 
iions  from  thtir  future  Sovereign,  as  would  be  advantageous  to 
public  liberty.  'Of  this  tranfa&ion  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count in  tliefe  Memoirs*. 

*  The  council  of  itate,  the  fenate,  and  fuch  of  the  principal 
generals  of  the  army  as  were  then  at  Mofcow,,  affembled  im- 
mediately  after  the  deceafe  of  Ptter  II  and  fat  in  clofe  com- 
mittee in  a  chamber  ot  the  palace  of  Cremlin.  The  high- 
chameli' r  GJofkin  announced  to  the  aflembly  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  the  prince 
Ten  etrius  Midaelowhz  Gallitzin  got  up,  and  faid,  that 
"  fmce,  by  the  demise  of  Peter  II.  the  whole  male  line  of 
Peter  1.  was  extinct,  and  that  Ruffia  had  fuffered  extremely  by 
defpolic  power,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  the  great  number 
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of  foreigners  brought  in  by  Peter  I.  had  greatly  contributed, 
it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  limit  the  fupreme  authority  by 
falutary  laws,  and  not  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
new  emprefs  that  mould  be  chofen,  but  under  cerrain  condi- 
tions ;"  concluding  with  putting  the  queftion  to  the  whole  af- 
Jembly,  whether  "  they  did  not  approve  this  propofal  rw  They 
all  afTented  to  it,  without  any  the  leaft  oppofition  Upon  which 
the  prince  Bafilius  Loukitfcn  E)olgoroucki  propofed  the  duchefs 
dowager  of  Courland  ;  alledging,  that  as  the  crown  was  now 
falling  to  a  female,  it  was  but  juft  to  prefer  the  daugtne;  of 
the  czar  Iwan,  the  eldeft  brother  of  Peter  I.  to  thole  of  this 
emperor;  that  though  the  duchefs  of  Mecklenburgh  was  the 
eldeft,  it  was  to  be  confidered  that  (he  was  married  to  a  foreign 
prince,  whereas  the  duchefs  of  Courland  was  actually  a  widow, 
and,  not  being  above  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  might  marry, 
and  give  heirs  to  Ruflia. 

'  The  true  reafon,  however,  for  preferring  the  duchefs  of 
Courland  was,  that  (he  being  at  Mitrau,  theremotencfs  of  that 
place  would  afford  time  for  the  firmer  eftauiihmenc  ol  the  re- 
publican  fyftem. 

'  All  the  votes  then  united  in  her  favor,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  council  of  ftate,  which  was  at  that  time  conftitured  of 
{even  members,  of  whom  the  majority  were  the  DolgoTouckis 
or  their  relations,  ihould  have  the  whole  power,  and  the  af- 
fembly  framed  the  following  articles  : 

'  I  ft.  That  the  emprefs  Anne  was  to  reign  only,  in  virtue 
of  the  refolves,  upon  deliberation  of  the  privy  council. 

'  2d.  That  the  mould  not  declare  war  nor  make  peace  on 
her  own  authority. 

'  3d.  That  me  wouM  not  lay  any  new  tax,  or  beftow  any 
poft  or  place  of  confequence. 

'  4th.  That  me  would  punifli  no  gentleman  with  death,  un- 
lefs  he  was  duly  convicted  of  his  crime. 

'  5th.  That  me  mould  not  confifcate  any  one's  property. 

'  6th.  That  (he  Ihould  not  alienate  or  difpofe  of  any  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown. 

'7  th  That  (he  mould  not  marry,  nor  choofe  an  heir, 
without  a(king,  upcm  all  thefe  points,  the  confeat  of  the  privy- 
council. 

*  The  affembly  then  chofe  three  members  to  notify  to  the 
emprefs  her  acceiTion  to  the  throne,  and  to  propofe  to  her  the 
conditions  under  which  fhe  was  to  reign.' 

The  politic  princefs  arretted  a  chearful  compliance  with  all 
the  conditions  which  were  impofed  upon  her.  But  verbal  re- 
straints were  too  weak  to  circumfcribe  an  authority,  which  had 
been   fo  long  exercifed  without  either  bounds  or  controul : 
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and  defpottc  government  was  foon  reftored,  by  a  combination 
of  violence  and  artifice. 

*  Her  fecret  cond.uft  was  very  different  from  this  her  public 
one.  Her  favorite,  whom,  at  the  requifition  of  the  council, 
ihe  had  left  behind,  was  arrived  at  Mofcow ;  and  fhe  took  all 
the  pains  imaginable  to  form  a  ftrong  party.  She  tried  to  en- 
gag*  *he  guards,  by  her  liberality  to  thofe  who  daily  did  duty 
about  her  perfon.  In  fliort,  fhe  left  no  arts  or  managements 
unemployed  towards  effe&uating  her  purpofe.of  creating  mif- 
underftandings  among  the  members  of  the  council  of  ftate. 
Every  thing  fucceeded  to  her  wifh.  It  had  been  remarked  to 
them,  that  the  family  of  the  Dolgorouckis,  and  its  connec- 
tions, would  be  the  only  perfon s  that  would  be  benefited  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  emprefs's  influence ;  that  they  had  tied 
up  her  hands  only  to  eftablifh  the  more  firmly  the  power 
wuich  they  had  acquired  under  Peter  II.  that  there  were  already 
of  that  family  many  of  the  members  of  the  privy-council,  and 
of  the  fenate;  that,  little  by  little,  the  number  would  go  on 
augmenting  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  reflect  on  the  condudt  of 
that  family,  after  the  death  of  the  late  emperor,  at  which 
time  they  had  afpired  to  tranfmit  the  imperial  crown  to  their 
family,  in  which  not  having  been  able  to  fucceed,  they  had 
riot  given  up  the  hope  of  bringing  it  about  in  time,  by  their 
circumfcription  of  the  fupreme  power. 

'  Neither  was  it  omitted  the  inftilling  a  miftruft  into  the  leffer 
nobility,  which  is  very  numerous  in  Rufiia,  by  giving  them  to 
nnderftand,  that  none  of  them  flood  any  chance  of  obtaining 
Sny  preferment  of  the  leaft  confequence,  while  the  council  of 
Hate  fhould  have  all  the  power  in  their  hands  ;  as  each  member 
would  make  a  point  of  procuring  the  moit  confiderable  em- 
ployments for  his  refpeclive  relations  and  creatures  ;  and  that, 
properly  fpeaking,  they  would  be  the  flaves  of  the  council  : 
whereas,  if  the  emprefs  was  to  be  declared  fovereign,  the  leaft 
private  gentleman  might  pretend  to  the  firft  pofts  of  the  em- 
pire, with  the  fame  currency  as  the  firft  princes :  that  there 
were  examples  of  this  under  Peter  J.  when  the  greateft  regard 
was  paid  to  true  merit ;  and  that  if  that  prince  had  done  acts 
of  feverity,  he  had  been  obliged  to  it ;  befides,  that  the  leffer 
nobility  had  nowife  fuffered  by  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  recovered  their  confequence  under  his  reign. 

1  Such  hints  thrown  out,  with  proper  difcretion,  did  not 
fail  of  producing  the  expelled  effeft.  The  guards,  who,  even 
to  the  private  foldiers,  are  conftituted  of  hardly  any  but  the 
nobles  of  the  country,  formed  meetings.  Several  hundreds  of 
country- gentlemen  affembled  at  the  houfes  of  the  princes 
Tfoubetzkoi,    Boraitirilki,  and  Kzerkafky,    as  being  thofe  in 
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whom  they  had  the  greateft  confidence,  and  who  were  in  the 
intereft  of  the  emprefs.  Thefe  did  not  fail  of  animating  them 
more  and  more,  till,  on  the  8th  of  March,  they  judged  them 
ripe  for  the  point  at  which  they  wanted  them.  It  was  then 
that  thefe  princes,  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred  gentlemen,  went 
to  wait  on  the  emprefs ;  and  having  obtained  an  audience, 
entreated  of  her  to  order  the  council  of  ftate  and  the  fenate  to 
aflemble  for  the  examination  of  certain  points  touching  the 
regency.  The  emprefs  having  gpnfented,  fhe  ordered,  at  the 
fame  time,  count  SoltikofF,  lieutenant-general,  and  lieute- 
nant-colonel of  the  guards,  to  have  all  the  avenues  well 
guarded,  and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  go  out  of  the  palace. 
The  guards  were  alfo  commanded  to  have  their  pieces  loaded 
with  ball ;  and  fpecial  care  was  taken  to  acquaint  all  thofe 
who  came  to  court,  of  the  precautions  which  had  been  or- 
dered. 

1  While  thefe  arrangements  were  taking,  the  council  of 
ftate  and  the  fenate  were  aflembled.  The  emprefs  gave  orders 
that  both  thefe  bodies  fhould  appear  before  her.  This  princefs 
then  having  repaired  to  the  prefence- chamber,  or  hall  with 
the  canopy ;  the  count  Matteweof,  advancing  towards  her 
majefty,  fpoke,  and  faid,  That  he  was  deputed  by  the  whole 
nobility  of  the  empire  to  reprefent  to  her,  that  (he  had  been, 
by  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  ftate,  furprifed  into  the  con- 
ceffions  (he  had  made  j  that  Ruflia  having  for  fo  many  ages 
been  governed  by  fovereign  monarchs,  and  not  by  council,  all 
the  nobility  entreated  of  her  to  take  into  her  own  hands  the 
reins  of  government ;  that  all  the  nation  was  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion, and  wiflied  that  the  family  of  her  majefty  might  reign 
over  them  to  the  end  of  time. 

■  The  emprefs,  at  this  fpeech,  affecled  great  furprize: 
<c  How?  (faid  fhe)  was  it  not  then  with  the  will  of  the  whole 
nation  that  I Jigned  the  aft  prefented  to  meat  Mittau?"  Upon  which 
the  whole  aflembly  anfwered,  "  No."  At  this  fhe  turned  to- 
wards prince  Dolgoroucki,  and  faid  to  him,  "  How  came  you. 
then,  prince  Bafilius  Loukitfch,  to  impofe  on  me  fo  ?"  She  then  or- 
dered the  high  chancellor  to  go  and  bring  her  the  writings 
which  (he  had  figned.  This  being  done,  (he  made  him  read 
them  with  an  audible  voice  ;  and  at  each  article  (he  flopped 
him,  and  a(ked  if  fuch  an  article  was  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion. The  aflembly  having  to  all  and  each  of  them  conftantly 
anfwered  "  No ;"  (he  took  the  deeds  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
high-chancellor,  and  tore  them,  faying,  "  Thefe  writings  then 
are  not  necefjary."  She  declared  at  the  fame  time,  "  That  as 
the  empire  of  RufTia  had  never  been  governed  but  by  one  fole  mo- 
narch, (lie  claimed  the  fame  prerogatives  as  her  anceftors  had 
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had,  from  whom  fhe  derived  her  crown  by  right  of  inheritance, 
and  not  from  the  election  of  the  council  of  ftate,  as  they  had 
pretended ;  and  that  whoever  fhould  oppofe  her  fovereignty 
fhould  be  punifhed,  as  guilty  of  high  treafon."  This  declara- 
tion was  received  with  applaufe,  and  nothing  was  heard  all 
over  the  town  but  acclamations  and  fhouts  of  joy. 

*  The  emprefs  alfo  gave  afiurance,  ,k  that  though  fhe  had 
taken  the  fupreme  power  into  her  own  hands,  fhe  fhould  ne- 
verthelefs  make  it  her  care  to  govern  with  all  imaginable  mild- 
nefs  ;  that  fhe  would  have  nothing  more  at  h>art  tnan  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  her  people  ;  that  fhe  would  constantly  avail  heilelf  of 
the  good  counfels  of  her  fenate,  compofed  of  perfons  of  the 
greateft  experience  and  the  molt  acknowledged  probity  ;  and 
that  fhe  fhould  never  have  recourfe  to  a&s  of  rigour,  unlefs 
in  the  utmoft  extremity." 

*  To  fecure  her  then  againft  any  enterprifes  of  the  difaffecled, 
there  were  guards  ported  in  the  flreets  ;  the  troops  took  afrefh 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  couriers  were  difpatched  into  all 
the  provinces,  with  the  notification  of  the  emprefs  having  taken 
on  her  the  fupreme  authority.' 

The  fubfequent  part  of  thefe  Memoirs  contains  an  accurate 
detail  of  the  wars  of  that  emprefs,  in  which  our  author  was 
perfonally  engaged. 

In  the  annals  of  this  reign,  we  meet  with  an  incident  fimilar 
to  that  of  Perkin  in  the  hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  But  the  inhu- 
man punifhment  of  the  impoftor,  fo  difproportionate  to  his 
infignifkance,  fo  derogatory  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  fovereign 
eftablifhed  in  power,  and  which  no  motive  of  necelfiry  or  po- 
licy can  juftify,  would  imprefs  us  with  the  ftrongeft  concep- 
tions of  the  barbarous  and  vindictive  difpofition  of  the 
czarina,  were  we  not  told,  by  the  author  of  thefe  Memoirs, 
that  fhe  was  naturally  of  a  gentle  and  compafTionate  difpo- 
fition, and  that  many  perfons  of  diftinclion  were  banilhed  to 
Siberia,  without  her  knowledge,  through  the  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  her  favourite. 

«  In  the  month  of  November,  there  was  a  terrible  execution 
in  the  Ukrain.  The  fon  of  a  peafant  in  that  country  had  given 
himfelf  out  for  the  czarowitz,  fon  of  Peter  I.  deceafed,  in  the 
year  1718.  He  had  come  into  a  village  on  the  frontiers, 
where  he  had  declared  himfelf  as  fuch  to  three  foldiers,  who 
were  on  guard  near  the  pyramidal  beacons  fixed  along  the 
limits.  1  hefe  had  done  homage  to  him,  as  alfo  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village.  The  prieit  of  it  had  made  the  bells  to 
ring,  and  faid  a  mafs  in  his  favor.  At  length,  the  people  of 
the  village  affernble,  and  perhaps  the  matter  would  have  gone 
farther,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  Sotnick,  or  Coffack  captain, 
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who,  hearing  of  it,  acquainted  general  Romanzow,  then  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  pretended  prince  and  his  adherents, 
who  were  not  very  numerous,  were  eafily  feized,  and  conveyed 
to  Peterfburgh,  where  they  had  their  trial  in  the  fecret  chan- 
cery ;  after  which  they  were  fent  back  to  the  Ukrain.  There 
the  major-general  Schipow  had  an  order  to  fee  them  executed. 
The  felf-made  prince  was  impaled  ;  the  prieft  and  the  three 
foldiers  were  put  to  diffeient  kinds  of  deaths.  The  emprefs 
forgave  the  peafants,  but  the  village  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  other  places.' 

The  genius  of  that  emprefs,  however,  would  appear  fome- 
what  extravagant  from  the  following  extraordinary  anecdote. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1719,  the  emprefs  gave  a 
comic  entertainment.  Prince  Gallitzin  was  the  occafion  of  it. 
Though  above  forty  years  of  age,  and  even  having  a  fon  ferv- 
ing  in  the  army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  was  made  at 
once  pa^e  and  buffcon  of  the  court,  by  way  of  paniihment  for 
his  having  changed  his  religion.  His  firft  wife  being  dead, 
the  emprefs  told  him  he  ought  to  marry  again,  and  that  the 
would  be  at  the  expence  of  the  weddmg.  He  accepted  the 
propofal ;  and,  pitching  up  >ri  a  girl  in  low  life,  acquainted 
the  emprefs  of  his  choice,  and  claimed  her  promife.  The 
emprefs,  in  giving  this  entertainment,  had  a  mind,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  fee  how  many  different  kinds  of  inhabitants 
there  were  in  her  vaft  dominions.  Accordingly,  fhe  caufed 
orders  to  be  difpatched  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to 
fend  up  to  Peterfburgh  feveral  perfons  of  both  fexes.  Thefe 
being  arrived,  they,  at  the  exj ence  of  the  court,  were  new 
dreft,  each  in  the  habit  of  his  refpective  country. 

1  Monf.  de  Waliniky  was  appointed  manager  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  wedding,  and  winter  was  the  feafbn  chofen  for 
the  celebration  of  it.  The  emprefs,  to  make  it  the  more  com- 
pletely extraordinary,  had  a  houle  built  wholly  of  ice :  it  con- 
fifted  of  two  chambers,  in  which  every  thing  of  furniture,  even 
the  bedplace  on  which  the  new  married  couple  were  to  lie,  was 
to  be  of  ice.  There  were  four  fmall  cannon  and  two  mortars 
made  of  the  fame  matter.  The  cannon  were  fired  feveral 
times,  wkh  half  an  ounce  of  powder  in  each,  without  burn- 
ing ;  and  little  wooden  grenades  were  thrown  out  of  the  mor- 
tars, without  their  being  damaged. 

*  *On  the  wedding-day  that  the  feaft  was  to  be  celebrated, 
all  the  guefts  were  affembled  in  the  court-yard  of  Waliniky  ; 
thence  the  proceflion  fat  out,  and  paffed  before  the  imperial 
palace,  and  through  the  principal  ftreets  of  the  town.  There 
was  a  great  train,  confifting  of  more  than  three  hundred  per- 
fons.   The  new-married  couple  were  placed  upon  aneiephaat, 
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in  a  great  cage.  The  guefts,  two  and  two,  were  in  a  {[edge 
drawn  by  all  kinds  of  beafts,  as  raindeer,  dogs,  oxen,  goats, 
hogs,  &c.  Some  were  mounted  on  camels.  After  the  procef- 
fion  had  gone  the  round  prefcribed  to  it,  it  was  brought  into 
the  duke  of  Courland's  riding  houfe,  where  a  flooring  of  planks 
had  been  laid  for  the  purpofe,  and  where  there  was  a  dinner 
prepared  for  them  on  feveral  tables.  Each  was  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  cookery  in  his  own  country.  After  the 
repair,  there  was  a  ball :  each  nation  had  its  own  mufic,  and 
its  own  way  of  dancing.  When  the  ball  was  over,  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  were  conducted  into  the  houfe  of  ice,  where 
they  were  put  into  a  difmally  cold  bed,  with  guards  ported  at 
the  door,  that  they  might  not  get  out  before  morning.' 

Among  many  other  interefting  incidents,  thefe  Memoirs 
contain  a  more  circumftantial  account  of  the  revolution  ac- 
complished by  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  than  we  believe  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  writers.  But  we  fhall  conclude  our 
review  of  this  work  with  an  extract,  from  the  author,  on  the 
character  of  the  Ruffian  nation. 

■  Some  writers  have  advanced,  that  before  the  reign  of 
Peter  I.  the  Ruffians,  collectively  and  feparately  confidered, 
were  all  perfectly  ftupid  and  iwere  brutes ;  but  this  is  entirely 
falfe,  as  the  contrary  may  be  eafily  proved. 

«  Thofe  who  have  formed  to  themfelves  this  idea,  need  but 
read  the  Ruffian  hiftory  of  the  feventeenth  century ;  in  the 
courfe  of  which,  the  ambition  of  Godunow,  and  the  cabals  of 
the  Poles,  had  divided  the  nation  into  feveral  factions,  in  a 
manner  that  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  Swedes 
were  matters  of  Novogorod,  and  the  Poles  of  the  capital,  Mof- 
cow  itfelf.  Yet,  notwithstanding  fuch  great  difafters,  the 
Ruffians  at  length  prevailed  fo  far,  by  the  dexterity  of  their 
management,  as  to  recover  themfelves  from  the  yoke  impofed 
on  them  by  two  fuch  powerful  enemies  as  Sweden  and  Poland 
at  that  time  were.  In  lefs  than  fifty  years  they  reconquered  all 
the  provinces  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  time  of 
their  domeftic  troubles;  and  this  they  effected  without  any  fo- 
reign miniirer  or  general  to  conduct  their  affairs.  A  juft  re- 
flexion on  thefe  events,  will  readily  fugged  the  juftice  of  own- 
ing, that  undertakings  of  fuch  importance  could  not  be  or  pro- 
jected or  executed  by  ftupid  people. 

'  The  Ruffians,  in  general,  do  not  want  wit  or  natural  good 
fenfe.  The  concern  and  attention  of  Peter  I.  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  country  never  extended  to  the  citizens  aud  peafants  ; 
yet,  on  anyone's  having  the  curiofiry  to  talk  to  thofe  of  this 
condition,  he  will  find,  that  in  general  they  have  all  the  need- 
ful common  fenfe  and  judgment ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  thofe  things 
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that  have  no  concern  with  the  prejudices  of  their  childhood  or 
education,  in  points  relative  to  their  country  and  religion ; 
that  they  have  a  readinefs  of  capacity  for  comprehending  what- 
ever is  propofed  to  them;  that  they,  with  great  quicknefs,  dis- 
cover the  neceflary  expedients  for  arriving  at  their  ends ;  and 
that  they  feize,  with  abundance  of  difcernments,  any  favorable 
occafions  that  prefent  themfeives.  In  fhort,  there  is  full  room 
for  being  perfuaded,  that  a  Ruffan  citizen  or  peafant  will,  on 
all  occafions,  give  proof  of  at  leaft  equal  fagacity  and  ihrewd- 
nefs,  to  what  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  thofe  of  that 
clafs  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

'  But  as  there  is  no  entering  into  Satisfactory  refearches  of 
that  kind,  without  knowing  the  language  of  the  country, 
which  few  Grangers  give  themfeives  the  trouble  of  learning, 
the  want  of  that  requifite  has  been  one  of  the  caufes  of  the 
depreciating  accounts  given  of  the  natives  of  that  country ; 
who,  on  their  part,  have  greatly  contributed  to  fix  fuch  im- 
putations, by  the  contempt  which,  on  many  occafions,  they 
have  fhewn  for  foreigners,  and  for  whatever  had  the  air  of  a 
foreign  fafhion  or  cuftom  :  add  to  this,  that  the  way  of  living, 
and  manners  of  the  Ruffians,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
differed  entirely  from  thofe  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  good- 
breeding,  even  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  thofe  prerogatives 
of  foreign  minifters,  which  are  eftablifhed  in  the  other  courts 
of  Europe.' 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  Memoirs  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  Ruffian  empire  ;  and  as  the  author  had  accefs 
to  the  fecrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  was  perfonally  engaged  in 
the  tranfacYions  of  the  field,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  the  moft  refpectable  authority. 


II.  Orations  cf  JECchines  and  Demofthenes  on  the  Crown.  Tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Leland,  D.  D.PqL  III. 
%<vo.  5/.    Johnfton. 

WHEN  we  confider  the  extravagant  applaufes  which  have 
been  paid  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  to  the  eloquence 
of  Demofthenes,  it  may  feem  a  little  furprifing,  that  his  Ora- 
tions are  not  more  generally  ftudied  and  admired,  and  that  we 
have  very  few  tolerable  editions  of  all  his  works.  This  neg- 
lect probably  arifes  from  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  his 
writings.  Many  of  his  terms  and  phrafes  are  forenfic,  or  pe- 
culiar fo  the  laws  and  policy  of  ancient  Greece  ;  the  tenor  of 
his  argument  is  frequently  interrupted  by  obfervations  which 
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the  author  has  thrown  in  occsfionally,  when  wirneffes  were  in- 
terrogated, when  the  adverfary  made  fome  reply,  when  any 
tumult  arofe,  or  the  audience  broke  out  into  acclamations. 
There  are  alio  many  allufions  in  the  courfe  of  his  orations, 
which  at  this  diftance  of  time,  for  want  of  hiftotical  data,  it  is 
hardly  poflible  for  any  one  to  underftand.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  a  modern  reader  fliould 
fully  perceive  the  Jpeaker's  force  of  reafoning,  the  pertinence 
of  his  remarks,  and  thofe  admirable  ftrokes  of  oratory  for 
which  he  has  been  applauded  by  Dionyfms  of  HalicarnafTus, 
Cicero,  Longinus  and  others,  by  whom,  it  is  probable,  they 
were  better  underftcod. 

Dr.  Leland,  whofe  tranflation  we  have  now  before  us, 
feems  to  have  executed  his  work  with  great  accuracy,  and  a 
fpirit  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  original.  He  appears 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Greece  about  the 
time  of  Dcmofthenes,  and  has  evidently  thrown  a  light  on 
in  any  paflages  which  had  been  left  in  obfeurity  by  Ulpian, 
Wolfius,  and  every  other  commentator. 

In  this  volume  we  have  only  two  orations,  that  of  ^fchines 
againft  Ctenphon,  and  the  reply  of  Demofthenes.  The  trans- 
lator, in  his  introduction,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
caufe  of  this  famous  conteit. 

*  It  was  ufual  with  the  Athenians,  and,  indeed,  with  all 
the  Greeks,  when  they  would  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  to  crown  the  perfon  fo  diftinguifhed  with  a 
chaplet  of  olive  interwoven  with  gold.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  fome  populous  avTemlly,  convened  either  lor  bu- 
finefs  or  entertainment ;  and  proclamation  made,  in  due  form, 
of  the  honour  thus  conferred,  and  the  fervices  for  which  it  was 
beftowed. 

1  To  procure  fuch  an  honour  for  Demofthenes,  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  was  thought  :he  moft  effectual  means  to  con- 
found the  clamour  of  his  enemies.  He  had  lately  been  in- 
trufted  with  the  repair  of  the  fortifications  of  Athens,  in  which 
he  expended  a  confiderable  fum  of  his  own,  over  and  above 
the  public  appointment,  and  thus  enlarged  the  work  beyond 
the  letter  of  his  infttucYions.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
Ctesiphon,  one  of  1  is  zealous  friends,  fhould  take  this  occa- 
fion  of  moving  the  fenate  to  prepare  a  decree  (to  be  ratified 
by  the  popular  aillmbly)  reciting  this  particular  fervice  of  De- 
mofthenes, reprefenting  him  as  a  citizen  of  diftinguifhed  merit, 
and  ordaining  that  a  colden  crown  (as  it  was  called)  fhould 
be  conferred  upon  him.  To  give  this  tran  fact  ion  the  greater 
folemnity,  it  was  moved  that  the  ceremony  fhould  be  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  during  the  feftival  held  in 
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honour  of  that  God,  when  not  only  the  Athenians,  but  other 
Greeks,  from  all  parrs  of  the  nation,  were  affembled  to  fee  the 
tragedies  exhibited  in  that  feftival. 

«  The  fenate  agreed  to  the  refolution.  But,  before  it  could 
be  referred  to  the  popular  aflembly  for  their  confirms;  ion, 
JSfchines,  who  had  examined  the  whole  tranfaclion  with  all 
the  feverity  that  hatred  and  jealoufy  could  infpire,  pronounced 
it  irregular  and  illegal,  both  in  form  and  matter  ;  and  without 
delay  allumed  ihe  common  privilege  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
to  commence  a  luit  againft  Ctefiphon  as  the  firft  mover  of  a 
decree  repugnant  to  the  laws,  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature 
in  the  Athenian  polity. 

«  The  articles  on  which  he  founds  his  accufation  are  re- 
duced to  thefe  three. 

«  I.  Whereas  every  citizen,  who  has  borne  any  magiftracy, 
is  obliged,  by  law,  to  lay  a  full  account  of  his  adminiitration 
before  the  proper  officers,  and  it  is  exprefly  enacted,  that 
no  man  mall  be  capable  of  receiving  any  public  honours,  till 
this  his  account  hath  been  duly  examined  and  approved  ;  Cte- 
fiphon hath  yet  moved  that  Demoilhenes  Ihouid  receive  a  crown 
previous  to  the  examination  of  his  conduct,  in  the  office  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  before  the  palling  of  his  accounts. 

«  II  Whereas  it  is  ordained  that  all  crowns  conferred  by  the 
community  of  citizens  ihall  be  prel'ented  and  proclaimed  in 
their  affembly,  ana  in  no  other  place  whatibever  ;  Ctefiphon 
hath  yet  propofed  that  the  crown  mould  be  prefented  and  pro- 
claimed in  the  theatre. 

1  ill.  Wuereas  the  laws  pronounce  it  highly  penal  for  any 
man  to  inlert  a  falfehood  in  any  motion  or  decree  ;  Ctefiphon 
hath  yet  exprefly  dec,  wed,  as  the  foundation  of  this  his  de- 
cree, that  the  conduit  of  Demoilhenes  hath  been  ever  excel- 
lent, honourable,  and  highly  ferviceable  to  the  ftate  ;  a  point 
dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  truth. 

*  The  two  former  of  thdc  articles  he  endeavours  to  eila- 
blifh  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Athens. 
Here  he  was  obliged  to  be  critical  and  copious,  which  may 
render  the  firft  parts  of  his  pleading  not  Co  agreeable  to  an 
Englifh  reader,  as  that  in  which  he  enters  into  the  public  tranf- 
a&ions  of  his  country,  and  the  minifterial  conduct  of  his  ad- 
verfary. 

*  The  profecution  was  commenced  in  the  year  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Chseronea.  But  the  final  deciaon  of  the  caufe  had 
been  fufpended  about  eight  years  ;  and  ibis  interval  was  full  of 
gieat  events,  to  which  each  of  4the  fpeakers  frequently  al- 
luded. 
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"  It  was  the  firft  care  of  Alexander,  on  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  to  undeceive  thofe  among  the  Greeks,  who,  like  De- 
mofthenes, had  affected  to  defpife  his  youth.  He  inftantly 
marched  into  Peloponnefus,  and  demanded  the  people  of  that 
country  to  accept  him  as  commander  of  their  forces  againft 
Perfia.  The  Spartans  alone  fullenly  refufed.  The  Atheni- 
ans, on  their  part,  were  intimidated,  and  yielded  to  his  de- 
mand with  greater  exprefiions  of  reverence  and  fubmiflion 
than  they  had  ever  paid  to  his  father. — He  returned  to  Mace- 
don  to  haften  his  preparations,  where  he  found  it  necefTary  to 
march  againft  his  barbarous  neighbours,  who  were  meditating 
a  defcent  upon  his  kingdom.  His  conflicts  with  thefe  people 
occafioned  a  report  to  be  fpread  through  Greece,  that  the 
young  king  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  Macedonian  faction 
were  alarmed  :  their  oppofers  induftrioufiy  propagated  the  re- 
port, and  excited  the  Greeks  to  feize  this  opportunity  to  rile 
up  againft  a  power  which  had  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  ig- 
nominious fubjection.  The  Thebans  unhappily  yielded  to 
fuch  inftances,  took  arms,  and  flaughtered  the  Macedonian 
garrifon  that  had  been  ftationed  in  their  citadel. 

■  But  this  infolence  and  cruelty  did  not  long  remain  unpu- 
nished. Alexander  fuddenly  appeared  before  their  gates,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  a  few  cays  became  mafter  of 
their  city ;  where  he  executed  his  vengeance  with  fire  and  the 
fword.  The  miferaole  ftate  of  defolation  and  captivity,  to 
which  the  Thebans  were  thus  reduced,  is  afcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing oration  to  the  pernicious  counfels  and  machinations  of 
Demofthenes,  and  difplayed  in  the  moft  lively  and  pathetic 
terms. 

•  Nor  did  this  extraordinary  inftance  of  rigour  fail  of  its 
intended  effect.  The  Greeks  were  aftonifhed  and  confounded. 
The  Athenians  thought  it  expedient  to  fend  a  deputation  of 
their  citizens,  to  congratulate  the  king  of  Macedon  on  his 
late  fuccefles.  Demofthenes  was  one  of  the  perfons  chofen  to 
execute  this  commiflion  ;  but,  confcious  of  the  refsntment 
which  his  well-known  zeal  againft  the  Macedonian  intereft 
muft  have  merited  from  Alexander,  he  deferts  the  other  de- 
puties while  they  were  on  their  journey,  and  returned  preci- 
pitately to  Athens.  Nor,  indeed,  were  his  apprehenfions 
groundlefs ;  for,  although  the  addrefs  was  gracioufly  received, 
yet  the  king  took  this  occafion  of  complaining,  in  a  manner 
which  marked  his  fuperiority,  of  thofe  factious  leaders  among 
the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  affected  to  impute  all  the  cala- 
mities of  Greece,  from  the  battle  of  Chasrcnea  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Thebes.  He  demanded  that  feveral  of  the  public 
fpeakers,  and  Demofthenes  among  the  reft,  fhould  be  deli- 
vered 
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vered  up  to  the  power  of  the  Amphyctionic  council,  there  to 
abide  their  trial,  and  to  meet  the  punifhmenr  due  to  their  of- 
fences. This  was  in  effect  to  demand  that  they  mould  be  de- 
livered into  his  own  hands.  The  Athenians  were  in  the  ut- 
moft  confternation,  but  found  means  to  deprecate  his  refent- 
ment,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  banifh- 
ment  of  Charidemus,  one  of  his  molt  diftinguifhed  oppofers  ; 
who  accordinglv  repaired  to  the  court  of  Dariu?,  where  his 
fage  counfel,  that  the  Perfian  fhould  avoid  an  engagement  with 
Alexander,  provoked  the  haughty  and  capricious  tyrant  to  put 
him  to  death. 

1  During  Alexander's  famous  expedition  into  Afia,  and  the 
progrefs  of  his  ftupendous  victories,  Greece  enjoyed  a  fort  of 
calm,  and  the  Athenians  found  leifure  to  decide  the  conteft 
between  their  rival  ftatefmen.  The  parties  now  appeared  be- 
fore a  number  of  judges,  probably  not  lefs  than  five  hundred, 
and  thefe  chofen  from  the  citizens  at  large,  men  of  lively  and 
warm  imaginations,  and  of  all  others  mod  fufceptible  of  the 
imprefiions  made  by  the  force  and  artifice  of  popular  eloquence* 
The  partifans  of  each  fide  crouded  round,  to  aiiift  and  fupport 
their  friend  ;  and  the  tribunal  was  furrounded,  not  only  by 
the  citizens  of  Athens,  but  vaft  numbers  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  curious  to  hear  two  fo  celebrated  fpeakers,  upon  a 
fubject  fo  engaging  as  the  late  national  tranlactions ;  and  to 
be  witneffes  of  the  decifion  of  a  caufe,  which  had  been,  for 
fome  years,  the  object  of  general  attention  and  expectation.* 

<£fchines,  having  fupported  his  charge  againft  Demofthenes 
and  Ctefiphon  with  great  fpirir,  warmth,  and  acrimony,  con* 
eludes  his  fpeech  in  this  manner. 

'  But  to  urge  the  point  of  greateft  moment :  mould  any  of 
your  fons  demand  by  what  examples  they  are  to  form  their 
lives,  how  would  you  reply  ?  For  you  well  know  that  it  is  not 
only  by  bodily  exercifes,  by  feminaries  of  iearning,  or  by  in- 
ftructions  in  mufic,  that  our  youth  is  trained,  but  much  more 
effe&ually  by  public  examples.  Is  it  proclaimed  in  the  theatre 
that  a  man  is  honoured  with  a  crown,  for  his  virtue,  his  mag- 
nanimity, and  his  patriotifm,  who  yet  proves  to  be  abandoned 
and  profligate  in  his  life  ?  The  youth  who  fees  this  is  cor- 
rupted. Is  public  juftice  inflicted  on  a  man  of  bafe  and  fcan- 
dalous  vices  like  Ctefiphon  P  This  affords  excellent  inftruction 
toothers.  Doth  the  judge,  who  has  given  a  lentence  repug- 
nant to  honour  and  to  juftice,  return  home  and  inftruct  his 
fon  ?  That  fon  is  well  warranted  to  reject  his  inftrnction.  Ad- 
vice in  fuch  a  cafe  may  well  be  called  impertinence.  Not 
then  as  judges  only,  but  as  guardians  of  the  ftate,  give  your 
voices  in  fuch  a  manner,  that   you  may  approve  your  conduct 
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to  thofe  abfcnt  citizens  who  may  inquire  what  hath  been 
decifion.  You  are  not  to  be  informed,  Athenians,  that  the 
reputation  of  our  country  muft  be  fuch  as  their's  who  receive 
it's  honours.  And  furely  it  muft  be  fcandalous  to  ftand  in 
the  fame  point  of  view,  not  with  our  anceftors,  but  with  the 
unmanly  bafenefs  of  Demofthenes. 

'  How  then  may  fuch  infamy  be  avoided  ?  By  guarding 
againft  thofe,  who  affect  the  language  of  patriotifm  and  pub- 
lic fpirit,  but  whofe  real  characters  are  traiterous.  Loyalty 
and  the  love  of  liberty  are  words  that  lie  ready  for  every  man. 
And  they  are  the  more  prompt  to  feize  them,  whofe  actions 
are  the  mod  repugnant  to  fuch  principles.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, you  have  found  a  man  follicitous  for  foreign  crowns, 
and  proclamations  of  honours  granted  by  the  Greeks;  oblige 
him  to  have  recourfe  to  that  conduct  which  the  law  prefcribes; 
to  found  his  pretenfions  and  proclamations  on  the  true  bafis, 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  and  the  exact  regulation  of  his  man- 
ners. Should  he  not  produce  this  evidence  of  his  merit,  re- 
fufe  your  fanction  to  his  honours ;  fupport  the  freedom  of  your 
conftitution  which  is  now  falling  from  you.  Can  you  reflect 
without  indignation,  that  our  fenate  and  our  afTembly  are  neg- 
lected with  contempt,  while  letters  and  deputations  are  fent 
to  private  houfes,  not  from  inferior  perfonages,  but  from  the 
higheft  potentates  in  Afia  and  in  Europe,  and  for  purpofes  de- 
clared capital  by  the  laws  r  That  there  are  men,  who  are  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  their  part  in  fuch  tranfactions ;  who  avow 
it  in  the  prefence  of  the  people ;  who  openly  compare  the  let- 
ters ;  feme  of  whom  direct  you  to  turn  your  eyes  on  them,  as 
the  guardians  of  their  conftitution  J  others  demand  public  ho- 
nours as  the  faviours  of  their  country  ?  While  the  people,  re- 
duced by  a  feries  of  difpiriting  events,  as  it  were  to  a  ftate  of 
dotage,  or  ftruck  with  infatuation,  regard  only  the  name  of 
freedom,  but  refign  all  real  power  into  the  hands  of  others. 
So  that  you  retire  from  the  afTembly,  not  as  from  a  public 
deliberation,  but  as  from  an  entertainment,  where  each  man 
hath  paid  his  club,  and  received  his  fliare. 

«  That  this  is  a  ferious  truth,  let  me  offer  fomething  to 
convince  you.  There  was  a  man  (it  grieves  me  to  dwell  h 
often  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  ftate)  of  a  private  ftation,  who, 
for  the  bare  attempt  of  making  a  voyage  to  Samos,  was,  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  put  inftantly  to  death  by  the  council  of 
Areopagus.  Another  private  man,  whofe  timid  fpirit,  unable 
to  fupport  the  general  confternation,  had  driven  him  to  Rhodes, 
was  not  long  fince  impeached,  andefcaped  only  by  the  equality 
of  voices :  had  but  one  vote  more  been  given  for  his  condem- 
nation* 
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nation,  banifhment  or  death  mult  have  been  his  fate.  To 
thefe  let  us  oppofe  the  cafe  now  before  us.  A  popular  orator, 
the  caufe  of  all  our  calamities,  is  found  gu'lty  of  defertion  in 
the  field.  This  man  claims  a  crown,  and  alferts  his  right  to 
the  honour  of  a  proclamation.  And  ihall  not  this  wretch,  the 
Common  peft  of  Greece,  be  driven  from  our  borders  ?  Or  fhall 
we  not  feize  and  drag  to  execution  this  public  plunderer,  whole 
harangues  enable  him  to  fteer  his  piratical  courfe  through  our 
government.  Think  on  this  critical  feafcn,  in  which  you  are 
to  give  your  voices.  In  a  few  days  the  Pythian  games  are  to 
be  celebrated,  and  the  convention  of  Grecian  ftates  to  be  col- 
lected. There  mail  our  ftate  be  feverely  cenfured,  on  account 
of  the  late  meafures  of  Demofthenes.  Should  you  crown  him, 
you  mud  be  deemed  accefforics  to  tbofe  who  violated  the  ge- 
neral peace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  reject  the  demand, 
you  will  clear  the  ftate  from  all  imputation.  Weigh  this 
caufe  maturely,  as  the  intereft  not  of  a  foreign  ftate,  but  of 
your  own  ;  And  do  not  lavifh  your  honours  inconfiderately  : 
confer  them  with  a  fcrupulous  delicacy  ;  and  let  them  be  the 
riiftinctions  of  exalted  worth  and  merit.  Nor  be  contented  to 
hear,  but  look  round  you,  where  your  own  intereft  is  fo  inti- 
mately concerned,  and  fee  who  are  the  men  that  fupport 
Demofthenes.  Are  they  his  former  companions  in  the  chace, 
his  affociates  in  the  manly  exercifes  of  his  youth  ?  No,  by  the 
Olympian  God  ;  he  never  was  employed  in  rouzing  the  wild 
boar,  or  in  any  fuch  exercifes  as  render  the  body  vigorous  : 
he  was  folely  engaged  in  the  fordid  arts  of  fraud  and  circum- 
vention. 

4  And  let  not  his  arrogance  efcape  your  attention,  when  he 
tells  you,  that,  by  his  embafly,  he  wrefted  Byzantium  from 
the  hands  of  Philip  ;  that  his  eloquence  prevailed  on  the  Acar- 
nanians  to  revolt,  his  eloquence  tranfported  the  fouls  of  the 
Thebans.  He  thinks  that  you  are  funk  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
weaknefs,  that  he  may  prevail  on  you  to  believe  that  you  har- 
bour the  very  genius  of  perfuafion  in  your  city,  and  not  a  vile 
fycophant.  And  when  at  the  conclufion  of  his  defence  he  calls 
up  his  accomplices  in  corruption,  as  his  advocates,  then  ima- 
gine that  we  fee  the  great  benefactors  of  your  country,  in  this 
place  from  whence  I  fpeak,  arrayed  againft  the  viilainv*of  thole 
men:  Solon,  the  man  who  adorned  our  free  conftiturion  with 
the  nobleft  laws,  the  philosopher,  the  renowned  legiflator,  in- 
treating  you,  with  that  decent  gravity  which  diftinguifned  his 
character,  by  no  means,  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  fpeecbes 
of  Demofthenes,  than  to  your  oaths  and  laws  :  Ariftides,  who 
was  fuffercd  to  prefcribe  to  the  Greeks  their  fevcral  fubfidies, 
whole  daughters  received  their  portions  from  the  people,  at 
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his  deccafe,  rouzed  to  indignation  at  this  infult  on  public  juf-» 
tice ;  and  afking  whether  you  are  not  afhamed,  that  when 
your  fathers  banifhed  Arithmius  the  Zelian  who  brought  in 
gold  from  Ferfia  ;  when  they  were  fcarcely  reftrained  from 
killing  a  man  connected  with  the  people  in  the  molt  facred 
ties,  and  by  public  proclamation  forbad  him  to  appear  in 
Athens,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Athenian  territory,  yet  you  are 
going  to  crown  Demofthenes  with  a  golden  crown,  who  did 
not  bring  in  gold  from  Perfia,  but  received  bribes  himfelf,  and 
ftiil  poflefles  them.  And  can  you  imagine  but  that  Themi- 
ftocles,  and  thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  thofe  who  died 
at  Plata:a,  and  the  very  fepulchres  of  our  anceftors  muft  groan 
if  you  confer  a  crown  on  this  man,  who  confeffedly  united 
with  the  barbarians  againft  the  Greeks  ? 

*  And,  now,  bear  wirnefs  for  me,  Thou  Earth,  Thou  Sun, 

0  Virtue,  and  Intelligence,  and  thou,  O  Erudition,  which 
teacheft  us  the  juft  distinction  between  vice  and  goodnefs,  I 
have  flood  up,  1  have  fpoken  in  the  caufe  of  juftice.  If  I 
have  fupported  my  profecution  with  a  dignity  befitting  its  im- 
portance, I  have  fpoken  as  my  wifhes  dictated;  if  too  defi- 
ciently,— as*  my  abilities  admitted.  Let  what  hath  now  been 
offered,  and  what  your  own  thoughts  muft  fupply,  be  duely 
weighed,  and  pronounce  fuch  a  fentence  as  juftice  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  ftate  demand,' 

Demofthenes  thus  concludes  his  oration. — '  There  are  two 
diftinguifhing  qualities  (x^thenians !)  which  the  virtuous  citizen 
ihould  ever  poffefs.  (I  fpeak  in  general  terms,  as  the  leaft 
invidious  method  of  doing  juftice  to  myfelf)  a  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour and  pre-eminence  of  the  ftate,  in  his  official  conduct; 
on  all  occafions,  and  in  all  tranfacXions,  an  affection  for  his 
country.  This  nature  can  beftow.  Abilities  and  fuccefs  de- 
pend upon  another  power.  And  in  this  affection  you  find  me 
firm  and  invariable.  Not  the  folemn  demand  of  my  perfon, 
not  the  vengeance  of  the  Amphiclyonic  council  which  they  de- 
nounced againft  me,  not  the  terror  of  their  threatenings,  not 
the  flattery  of  their  promises,  no,  nor  from  the  fury  of  thofe 
accurfed  wretches,  whom  they  roufed  like  wild  beafts  agai.nft 
me,  could  ever  tear  this  affection  from  my  breaft.  From  firft 
to  laft,  I  have  uniformly  purfued  the  juft  and  virtuous  courfe 
of  conduct;  affertor  of  the  honours,  of  the  prerogatives,  of 
the  glory  of  my  country  ;  ftudious  to  fupport  them,  zealous  to 
advance  them,  my  whole  being  is  devoted  to  this  glorious 
caufe.  I  was  never  known  to  march  through  the  city,  with  a 
face  of  joy  and  exultation,  at  the  fuccefs  of  a  foreign  power  ; 
embracing,  «nd  announcing  the  joyful  tidings   to  thofe  who, 

1  fuppofed,  would  tranfmit  it  to  the  proper  place.    I  was  never 
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known  to  receive  the  fuccefles  of  my  own  country,  with 
tremblings,  with  fighings,  with  eyes  benJing  to  the  earth, 
like  thofe  impious  men,  who  are  the  defamers  of  the  ftate,  as 
if  by  fuch  conduct  they  were  not  defamers  of  themfelves: 
who  look  abroad  ;  and,  when  a  foreign  potentate  hath  efta- 
bliflied  his  power  on  the  calamities  of  Greece,  applaud  the 
event,  and  tell  us  we  ihould  take  every  means  to  perpetuate 
his  power. 

1  Hear  me,  ye  immortal  Gods !  and  let  not  thefe  their  de- 
fires  be  ratified  in  heaven  !  Infufe  a  better  fpirit  into  thefe 
men  !  Infpire  even  their  minds  with  purer  fentiments  ! — This 
is  my  firft  prayer. — Or  if  their  natures  are  not  to  be  reformed; 
on  them,  on  them  only  discharge  your  vengeance!  Purfue 
them  both  by  land  and  fea  !  Purlue  them  even  to  deftruclion  ! 
But,  to  us,  difplay  your  goodnefs,  in  a  fpeedy  deliverance 
from  impending  evils,  and  all  the  bleilings  of  protection  and 
tranquillity  V 

The  event  of  this  conteft  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  fuperior  abilities  of  Demofthenes.  His  rival  was 
condemned,  and  involved  in  the  confequences  of  a  groundlefs 
and  malicious  profecution.  Unable  ro  pay  the  penalty,  he 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  exile,  and  determined  to  take  up  his 
refidence  at  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  fchool  of  eloquence. 
Here  he  read  to  his  hearers  thefe  two  orations  :  his  was  re- 
ceived with  approbation,  that  of  Demofthenes  with  an  extra- 
vagance of  applaufe  :  "  And  how,  laid  he,  with  a  generous 
acknowledgment  of  his  rival's  merit,  mult  you  have  been  af- 
fected, had  you  heard  him  deliver  it  :"  or,  to  ufe  the  empha- 
tical  words  of  ^Efchines,  as  they  are  cited  by  Pliny*,  7-/  <^g  «/ 
eli/]*  t«  -S-Jip/s  [ret  clvtx  pi\(J.a,Tcc  faco/jos]  etaVKOinz- 

It  is  faid,  that  as  i£fchines  was  retiring  from  the  city, 
Demofthenes  followed  him,  and  obliged  him  to  accept  of  a 
large  prefent  of  money  in  his  diftrefs. — 

The  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Leland's  tranflation  was  published 
in  1756,  the  fecond  about  the  year  -760;  and  the  whole  is  fo 
well  executed,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  fee  any  other  writer 
do  the  fame  juftice  to  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes ;  we  only 
wifh  that  the  prefent  tranllator  may  profecute  this  arduous 
and  ufeful  undertaking  with  equal  accuracy  and  fpirit. 
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III.  Critical  Obfervations  on  the  Writing*  of  the  mofl  celebrated  ori- 
ginal Geniufes  in  Poetry.  Being  a  Sequel  to  the  E(fay  on  Original 
Genius.  By  W.  Duff,  A.  M.  8w.  5/.  Becket  and  De 
Hondt. 

(~\  F  the  Effay  on  Original  Genius  we  have  formerly  given  our 
^^  fentimcnts.  We  fhall  now  examine  the  critical  work  be- 
fore us. 

Though  the  author  feems  to  be  a  man  of  learning  and  tafte, 
it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fewer  books  like  his  Critical  Obfer- 
vations  were  published.  It  is  really  abfurd,  in  this  intelligent 
sera,  to  make  fuch  a  myftery  of  polite  literature,  to  fet  about 
to  explain  it  with  fo  much  formality  and  fyftem.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  poetry  to  affect  without  any  medium  all  thofe  who 
are  fufceptible  of  its  beauties.  Senfible  converfation,  and  the 
beft  authors,  are  now  acceflible  to  almoft  every  man  of  tafte, 
and  are  fufficient  to  quicken  his  difcernment,  and  mature  his 
judgment.  As  for  thofe  who  have  not  fouls,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, congenial  with  poetry,  not  all  the  learned  diifertations 
of  Ariftotle,  nor  the  nice  divisions  of  poetical  excellence,  and 
the  quotations  which  Mr.  Duff  has  ^iven  us — no,  not  an 
angel  from  heaven  could  make  them  fenfible  to  the  moft  ad- 
mired paflages  in  our  capital  authors,  which  excite  fuch  high 
raptures  in  people  of  a  finer  conftitution.  The  materials  of 
which  they  are  compofed  are  too  opaque  to  be  illuminated. 
To  fet  up  for  a  legiflator  in  the  republic  of  letters,  without 
talents  adequate  to  the  undertaking — to  feledl  three  or  four 
authors,  rather  with  caprice  than  judgment,  as  the  only  mo- 
dels of  original  and  great  genius — to  give  a  number  of  quo- 
tations from  thefe  authors,  and  to  tell  us  in  general  terms, 
that  this  paffage  is  pathetic,  this  is  fublime,  and  that  aitonifh- 
ingly  great — however  pompous  this  parade  may  be,  it  is  not 
likely,  no  more  than  any  other  kind  of  prefumption,  to  ferve 
the  world,  or  procure  perfonal  reputation. 

Part  of  this  accufation  may,  perhaps,  be  retorted  by  re- 
fentment  upon  our  monthly  publication.  But  let  it  be  re- 
in ambered,  that  we  pretend  not  to  give  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
whole  regipn  of  literature ;  we  obtrude  not  a  book  upon  the 
world  which  arrogates  to  itfelf  authoritative  and  lafting  deci- 
fton.  We  only  give  new  literary  intelligence  as  the  fubje&s  of 
it  arife  :  we  are  only  the  harbingers  of  novelty,  not  the  in- 
qulfitors  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  We  only  publifh 
a  temporary,  but  we  hope  a  ufeful  pamphlet ;  and  we  are  ob- 
liged, by  the  nature  of  our  plan,  to  ghe  extracts  from  new 
authors  only,  with  ihort  previous  remarks. 
7  Bl*t 
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But  we  prefume  not  to  reject  all  books  of  criticifm,  though 
we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Duff's  contains  any  material  infor- 
mation. When  we  fee  compofition  analyfed  with  the  elegance 
of  an  Addifon,  or  the  philofophy  of  a  Burke ;  when  we  fee 
the  fprings  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful  unlocked,  and  opened 
to  our  view  ;  or  when  we  fee  a  delicate  imagination,  infpired 
with  the  foul  of  Milton,  feizing  all  his  great  ideas  in  their 
full  proportion,  and  exhibiting  them  111  that  proportion  to  our 
minds — books  of  criticifm,  which  prefent  to  us  thefe  noble 
objects,  we  receive  with  the  higheft  pleafure,  and  the  warmeft 
gratitude,  and  deem  them  great  acquifitions  to  the  literary 
world.  But  time  is  parfimonious  of  fuch  writers :  few  of  them 
are  to  be  expected  in  the  courfe  of  a  century, 

Mr.  Duff  fays,  that,  fince  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  there  have  only  arifen  three  complete  original  geniufes  in 
the  art  of  poetry;  Homer,  Oflian,  and  Shakefpeare.  A  very 
extraordinary  pofition,  indeed  I  Let  us  give  him  fair  play, 
however,  and  quote  his  words. 

■  We  know  not  whether  it  will  be  reckoned  too  bold  an  af- 
fertion,'  to  affirm,  that  in  a  period  of  about  fix  thoufand  years, 
that  is  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day,  there  have 
2rifen  only  three  complete  original  geniufes  in  the  ait  of  poetry, 
whofe  compofitions  have  defcended  to  our  times ;  and  thefe 
are  Homer,  Oflian,  and  Shakefpeare.  As  this  pofition  will 
appear  problematical  to  fome  perfons,  and  perhaps  chimerical 
to  others,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  fupport  it  by  fome  remarks 
on  the  genius  and  writings  of  thofe  great  authors,  delivered  in 
the  order  pointed  out  in  the  third  fe&ion  of  the  fecond  book 
of  the  Effay  on  Original  Genius ;  after  which,  we  mail  take 
a  view  of  the  merit  of  feme  other  diftinguifhed  poets,  though 
inferior  in  refpect  of  originality  to  thofe  above-mentioned.' 

By  Oflian,  he  means  the  poetical  importer  Macpherfbn  ; 
for  we  are  not  Angular  in  refufing  to  believe,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  Fingal  is  a  tranflation  from  an  old  Galic  poem.  We  fhall 
only  at  prefent  obferve  by  the  bye,  that  it  is  not  greater  poe- 
tical blafphemy  in  Voltaire,  to  fpit  his  impotent  venom  at 
Shakefpeare,  for  which  be  is  juftly  and  fenfibly  reprehended  by- 
Mr.  Duff,  than  it  is  in  Mr.  Duff  to  rank  Macpherfon  with 
Homer,  but  efpecially  with  Shakefpeare. 

We  fhall  now  give  the  reader  a  fuller  idea  of  Mr.  Duff's 
plan  and  fentiments.  He  makes  invention  the  grand  charac- 
terise of  the  fublime,  which  he  divides  into  four  fpecies. 

*  It  will  be  remembered,  fays  he,  th?t  we  confidered  the  talent 
of  invention  in  general,  as  one  univerfal  and  diftinguifl.ing  cha- 
racteristic of  original  genius  in  poetry,  of  which  talent  we 
reckoned  four  diftinct  fpecies ;  the  invention  of  incidents,  of  cbz- 
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rafters,  of  imagery,  and  of  Jentiment.  It  will  be  farther  re- 
membered, that  we  pointed  out  vivid  and  piilurefque  defcription, 
as  another  criterion  of  the  fame  quality  ;  that  we  obferved  />- 
regular  greatutjs,  *wil<ineji  and  entbufeaftn  of  imagination  to  be 
its  invariable  attendants ;  and  laftly,  that  it  would  conftantly 
tlifplay  its  various  powers,  in  allegories,  in  vifions,  or  in  the 
creation  and  exhibition  of  ideal  characters,  efpeoially  of  the 
fupernatural  kind,  to  which  both  its  abilities  and  biafs  are  pe- 
culiarly Anted.' 

He  then  relates  many  leading  events  in  the  fable  of  his  fa- 
vourite authors ;  and  then  adduces  many  examples  from  them 
(to  ufe  his  uncouth,  pedantic  phrafeclogy)  to  fhow  their  ex- 
cellence in  the  four  different  kinds  of  original  genius.  We 
here  defire  Mr.  Duff  to  beware  of  the  word  adduce.  We 
fhould  not  have  been  fo  pedantic  ourfelves  as  to  impute  the 
ufe  of  it  to  him  as  a  fault,  had  he  not  fhewn  himfelf  ena- 
moured of  it  to  a  degree  of  infatuation.  His  numerous  repe- 
titions of  it  are  difguftful  to  an  Englifli  reader.  Adduce  is  not 
an  authentic  word  in  the  Englifh  language  ;  it  may  be  a  word 
of  great  import  and  gravity  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  ridiculous 
Jn  London. 

Though  Mr.  Duff  allows  complete  originality  of  genius  only 
to  Homer,  Ofiian,  and  Shakeipeare  ;  yet  he  thinks  Milton, 
Spencer,  Ariofto,  and  Taffo,  very  great  original  poets,  and 
vouchfafes  to  each  of  them  a  critical  examination. 

But  what  an  unreafonable  exclufion  is  this  of  fo  many  great 
men  from  the  fummit  of  ParnafTus !  We  fhould  hope,  that  the 
great  improvements  which  we  have  received  of  late  years  in 
every  object  of  {peculation,  would  guard  us  from  any  narrow, 
partial  judgment  in  matters  of  tafte,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
morality  and  religion.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this 
reftriction  of  original  genius  to  two  or  three  poets.  How 
came  you,  fir,  to  forget  Mr.  Dryden  ?  Was  not  the  immortal 
Dryden  an  original  genius  ?  (We  fhculd  have  faid  the  divine 
Dryden,  had  not  Mr.  DufF  polluted  the  word,  by  faying  the 
clivine  Offian,)  Certainly  he  was,  if  to  the  words  original  ge- 
nius wc  affix  any  adequate  ideas.  t%  man  of  true  tafte  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  or  of  one  of  his  political  characters,  or  of  one  of  his 
translations,  than  of  all  the  crude,  chaotic  fluff  that  Mac- 
pherfon  has  obtruded  upon  the  world.  This  Gothic  fpell,  by 
which  fo  many  great  bards  are  fhut  out  from  the  caftle  of 
Fame,  may  be  broken  by  the  talifman  of  poetical  juftice. — ■ 
Every  eminent  poet  is  an  original  genius,  becaufe  he  has  a 
flrain  of  thinking  and  writing  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Pope  is  an 
original  genius  j  Gray's  Elegy  is  an  original  poem ;   Addifon's 
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Cato  is  an  original  poem ;  for  in  the  elegant,  correct,  elo- 
quent kind  of  dramatic  writing,  there  is  not  its  equal.  The 
fterling  lines  of  Addifon  are  worth  all  the  fing-fong,  tedious 
declamation  of  Corneille. 

It  is  mortifying  to  reflect  how  much  men  of  fenfe  will  be 
milled  by  a  prejudice  for  antiquity,  and   for  country.     ■  If 
there  is  any  one  quality,  fays  Mr.  DufF,  in  which  Homer  ex- 
celled all  mankind,  it  is  in  the  invention  of  incidents ;  and  if 
there  was  ever  a  great  poet  ridiculous  in  his  incidents,  it  was 
Homer.     They  are  often   tedious,  and  childifh  ;  the  idea  of 
them  is  often  painful  to  the  mind.     Shakefpeare  in  incidents 
excells  him  infinitely ;  for  his   incidents  are  generally  affecting 
or  aftonifhing.     They  exhibit  the  poet's  great  powers  in  the 
ideal  world,  or,  fometimes  by  tender,  fornetimes   by  fublime 
ftrokes,  his  amazing  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.     Homer 
was   a  great  poet ;  but  he  lived  in  early,  uncultivated  times. 
Shakefpeare,  therefore,  who  lived  but  lately,  in  comparifon,  is 
more  interefting,  with  regard  to  incidents,  than  he  ;  more  in- 
teresting, as  a  poet,  upon  the  whole.     So  is  Milton,  notwitrw 
(landing  all  his  trumpery  of  fchool  divinity ;  notwithstanding 
his  genius  is  often  bewildered  in  the  fanaticifm  of  his  times. 
The  more  cultivated   the  age  is  in  which  a   great  poet  lives, 
the  more  juftly  admirable  will  his  writings  be.     This  principle 
we  fhould  with  to  fee  eftablifhed ;  it  would  be  of  great  fervice 
to  truth  and  tafte ;  it  would  give  a  great  blow  to  prejudice, 
and  pedantry.' * 

We  rauft  do  juftice,  however,  to  Mr.  DufF,  who  approves 
not  of  all  the  incidents  of  Homer.  Some  he  mentions,  which 
he  thinks  exceptionable ;  but,  we  fear,  they  deferve  not  the 
apology,  which  he  makes  for  them. 

*  A  great  part  of  the  mythology  of  Homer  was  no  doubt 
the  mythology  of  his  country ;  but  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  it, 
is  altogether  his  own.  He  has  employed  his  celeftial  machi- 
nery in  general  with  admirable  art  and  judgment ;  yet  in  lome 
inftances,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  tranfgrefTed  a  rule  de- 
livered many  centuries  after  his  time. 

Nee  Deus  interfit  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

It  is  certain,  that  Homer's  gods  are  introduced  upon  the  ftage 
more  frequently  than  is  neceffary  ;  that  they  are  upon  fome 
occafions  made  to  act  a  part,  which  might  have  been  more 
properly  performed  without  their  interpofition ;  and  that 
fometimes  they  are  employed  in  offices  too  frivolous,  and  be- 
low the  dignity  of  their  godfhips.  Thus,  though  we  allow 
the  principal  heroes  to  be  the  favourites  and  the  care  of  fome 
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guardian  deity,  who  may  protect  them  in  cafes  of  imminent 
danger,  and  refcue  them  from  inftant  fate,  when  it  is  necef- 
fary  their  lives  mould  be  lengthened  out,  yet  we  cannot  fee  oc^ 
cafion  for  Minerva's  almoft  conftant  attendance  on  the  fon  of 
Tydeus,  and  her  aflifting  him  in  thofe  combats,  where  his 
own  valour  would  have  gained  him  the  victory.  By  this  un- 
feafonably  difplay  of  unneceiTary  aid,  we  have  no  means  left  us 
of  diftinguifhing  the  exploits  of  the  hero  from  the  actions  of 
the  goddefs.  We  obferved  likewife  that  Homer's  gods  fotne- 
times  aft  a  part  which  might  be  more  properly  performed 
without  them.  Can  any  one  fuppofe,  that  Hector  had  occa- 
fion  for  the  afiiftance  of  Apollo,  to  enable  him  to  kill  Patro- 
clus  ?  But  Homer  feems  to  have  envied  him  the  honour  of 
fits  entire  conqueft.  He  muft  firft  be  difarmed  by  the  god, 
then  wounded  by  Euphorbus,  and  Hector  has  the  laft  mean 
part  affigned  him,  of  killing  this  hero  outright ;  though  we 
are  perfuaded,  moft  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  Trojan 
chief  was  a  match  for  Patroclus,  clad  as  he  was  in  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles.  To  exemplify  the  laft  obfervation,  that 
the  deities  in  the  Iliad  are  fometimes  employed  in  offices  be- 
low their  dignity,  muft  it  not  be  allowed,  that  to  become  the 
charioteer  of  Diomed,  was  no  pcft  of  honour  for  Minerva,  but 
that  by  affuming  the  reins  and  plying  the  lalh,  me  rather  de« 
grades  her  divinity  ? 

«  We  (hall  farther  take  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  not- 
withitanding  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extenfive 
licence  of  fiction  which  their  mythology  allowed,  of  which  li- 
cence Homer  has  greatly  availed  himfelf,  there  are  fome  inci- 
dents both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  rather  too  marvellous  even 
for  the  poet's  own  age,  and  fome  of  them  have  too  ludicrous 
an  air  to  have  place  in  an  epic  poem.  What,  for  inftance, 
fiiall  we  fay  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  fpeech  conferred  on 
the  horfes  of  Achilles,  that  they  might  vindicate  themfelves 
from  the  unjuft  charge  brought  againft  them  by  their  matter, 
of  failing  in  their  duty  to  Patroclus,  when  he  fuppoftd  their 
fieetnefs  might  have  preferved  him  I  Perhaps  the  undiftingui fil- 
ing admirers  of  Homer  will  fatisfy  themfelves  by  refolving  the 
whole  into  a  fupernatural  incident,  and  juftify  it  by  a  miracle 
of  a  fimilar  nature  recorded  in  the  facred  writings ;  in  which 
we  are  told,  that  Balaam's  afs,  miraculoufly  endued  with  man's 
voice,  reproved  the  madnefs  of  the  prophet.  But  the  caufes 
of  this  very  unufual  phcenomenon  were  by  no  means  fimilar, 
nor  can  we  admit  it  as  a  fufficient  reafon,  in  the  former  cafe, 
for  breaking  through  the  order  of  nature,  and  encroaching 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  human  fpecies,  that  thofe  gene- 
rous fteeds,  though  of  heavenly  extraction,  might  have   an 
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opportunity  of  aliening  their  fidelity  to  the  deceafed  friend  of 
their  mafter.  We  fhall  mention  two  other  incidents  which  ap- 
pear fomewhat  ludicrous,  as  well  as  improbable ;  the  one  wc 
find  in  the  twenty- firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  river  Sca- 
mander  attacks  Achilles,  purfues,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm 
him  with  all  his  waves  ;  till  Vulcan,  at  the  mitigation  of  Juno, 
comes  down  from  heaven,  to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  Scaman- 
der,  whofe  waters  he  fcorches  and  dries  up  with  fire.  The 
other  we  meet  with  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  OdylTey,  where 
JEolus  gives  Ulyfies  the  adverfe  winds,  (hut  up  in  a  bag, 
which  being  loofed  by  the  ignorance  or  imprudence  of  his 
companions,  the  winds  rufh  forth  and  raife  a  mod  dreadful 
tempeft.  Thefe  extravagant  fiftions,  however,  are  inftances  of 
that  exuberance,  wiidnefs,  and  irregularity  of  imagination, 
which  diftinguifh  every  great  genius.  We  may  bellow  the 
fame  epithet  upon  them,  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Chriftian  church  bellowed  upon  the  virtues  of  the  heathens; 
we  may  call  them  the  "  fplendida  peccata"  of  Homer.  Great 
liberties  in  compofition,  are  fometimes  taken  by  men  of  ex- 
alted genius,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  them.  It  is  their  Angu- 
lar priviledge  upon  certain  occafions,  to  depart  from,  and  to 
tranfgrefs  thofe  rules,  which  will  be  for  ever  binding  on  per- 
sons of  ordinary  abilities,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  ap» 
plaufe. 

'  Great  wits  may  fometimes  glorioufly  offend, 
And  rife  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diforder  part, 
And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.     Pope.' 

Thefe  glaring  abfurdities  are  not  to  be  defended  by  attri-* 
buting  them  to  a  wiidnefs  of  imagination,  which,  with  peo- 
ple who  like  to  be  made  to  flare,  may  pafs  for  true  greatnefs : 
and  it  is  as  ridiculous  in  Mr.  Duff  to  call  thefe  foolifli  in- 
cidents the  JpUndida  peccata,  the  fplendid  faults  of  Homer, 
as  it  was  in  the  doting  fathers  of  the  church,  to  apply 
that  exprefiion  to  the  exalted  virtues  of  the  ancient  heroes 
and  philofophers.  The  faults  which  a  modern  writer 
ought  to  avoid,  are  not  excellencies,  nor  graces  in  Homer. 
A  modern  genius,  if  we  fuppofe  him  as  great  as  Homer, 
would  never  be  fo  extravagant  as  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  incidents 
and  images  as  we  frequently  meet  with  in  Homer;  which  is  a 
proof  that  thofe  incidents  and  images  are  abfolutely,  and  in 
the  true  nature  of  compofition,  improper,  and  only  excufe- 
able  in  Homer  on  account  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
What  is  an  actual  abfufdity  in  one  author,  is  an  actual  abfur- 
dity  in  another;  how  different  foever  they  may  be  in  their  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  genius  ;  and  though  the  one  may  have  been  dead  three 

thoufand  years,  and  the  other  but  three. 

The  four  verfes  of  Mr.  Pope,  cited  by  Mr.  Duff,  are  very 
juft,  if  we  take  them  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  are  to  fuppofe 
their  author  meant  them.  A  great  genius,  he  fays,  may 
tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  the  fchools,  and  by  offending  againft 
them,  will  rife  to  a  fublimity  which  will  aftoniih  and  capti- 
vate the  minds  of  his  readers,  will  be  warranted  by  the  fanc- 
tion  of  human  nature,  and  which,  .therefore,  true  critics,  in- 
ftead  of  correcting,  will  pronounce  the  higheft  pitch  of  excel- 
lence. But  we  can  hardly  think  that  Pope,  with  all  his  par- 
tiality to  Homer,  would  have  admitted  Minerva's  turning 
charioteer  to  Diomed,  wind  pent  up  in  bags  by  JEolws  for 
the  ufe  of  Ulyffes,  or  fpeaking  hoifes,  amongft  the  grace: 
which  a  great  poet  might  match  beyond  the  rules  of  art. 

Deliberately  and  minutely  to  prove,  that  the  old,  new,  epic9 
faftcral  Fingal  has  no  title  to  that  rank  which  Mr.  Duff  ar- 
rogates to  it,  would  be  painful  to  us  and  to  our  readers ;  nor 
would  the  bounds  of  our  work  permit  us.  We  fhall  fpeak  to 
it,  however,  en  patfant,  and  then  confign  it  to  its  oblivion. 

Very  much,  indeed,  is  written  by  Mr.  Duff  in  praife  of  his 
pretended  Oflian.  He  fays,  that  *  in  fublimity  of  fentiment, 
in  vivacity,  and  ftrength  of  defcription,  he  may  juftly  claim  a 
full  equality  of  merit  with  Homer  himfelf.' 

From  many  examples  which  he  gives  of  what  he  calls  the 
greatnefs  of  Offian's  genius,  we  fhall  tranferibe  the  following 
one.     Let  us  be  comforted  ;  it  is  not  long. 

*  The  appearance  of  Fingal  "  when  his  wrath  arofe,"  and 
he  was  preparing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Fillan,  is  thus  ama- 
zingly exhibited  to  us.  "  Unequal  were  his  fteps  on  high,  as 
he  fhone  in  the  beam  of  the  oak.  He  was  dreadful  as  the 
form  of  the  fpirit  of  night,  when  he  cloaths  on  hills  his  wild 
geftures  with  mift,  and  iffuing  forth  on  the  troubled  ocean 
mounts  the  car  of  winds. "  This  defcription  is  pi&urefque  and 
elevated  in  the  higheft  degree/ 

The  mind  of  man  has  no  data  by  which  it  can  form  any 
idea  of  this  fimile.  In  the  great  fublime,  fays  Mr.  Burke, 
fomething  is  often  happily  left  for  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to 
conceive.  The  poet,  by  not  limiting  the  object,  more  ftrongly 
agitates  our  imagination,  which  amplifies  the  picture,  and 
makes  it  more  tremendous,  or  majeftic,  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  been  defined  by  defcription.  But  if  fomething 
is  to  be  left  to  the  operation  of  fancy,  fomething  is  to  be  given 
for  fancy  to  operate  upon.  A  huddle  of  wild  ideas,  which 
cannot  be  connected,  and  therefore  cannot  ftrike,  and  of 
founding  words,  is  the  fublime  of  Fingal. 

Mr.  Duff 
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Mr.  Duff  gives  us  another  quotation  from  this  rhapfodift,  in 
page  113,  as  an  inftance  of  the  aftonifhing  fublime.  Ofilan 
afligns  the  following  province  to  the  ghoft  of  Fingal. — "  Thy 
fteps  are  on  the  winds  of  the  defart ;  and  the  ftorms  darken 
in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the  fun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hideft 
him  in  thy  clouds."  This  is  a  very  turbulent  and  mifchievous 
ftate  of  exigence  for  the  fhade  of  a  departed  hero,  fitter  for 
the  blackeft  than  for  the  moft  mining  characters  of  antiquity. 
When  we  find  a  departed  fpirit  feizing  the  fun  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
plunging  him  in  clouds,  and  thus  thwarting  at  his  pleafure 
the  principal  laws  of  the  creation,  we  ought  rather  to  rank 
the  paflage  which  contains  this  extravagance  with  the  wildeft 
chimeras  of  Ariofto,  than  produce  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great 
fublime.  '  , 

We  (hall  here  obferve,  that  Macpherfon's  works  are  written 
in  profe  ;  a  circumftance  fufficient,  alone,  to  difqualify  them 
from  being  compared  with  thofe  immortal  monuments,  of 
which  they  are  fo  injurioufly  made  the  rivals.  Numbers 
without  the  force  of  fentiment,  are  jejune  and  contemptible; 
but  the  energy  of  the  nobleft  ientiments  is  doubled  by  the  ma- 
gick  of  numbers. 

Yet  Mr.  Duff  is  fo  blindly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  au- 
thor of  Fingal,  that  he  thus  fondly  prophefies  the  duration  of 
his  writings* 

*  If  however,  from  the  merit  of  thofe  works,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  prefage  their  future  fame,  we  may  without  heii- 
tation  venture  to  affirm,  that  they  will  be  read  with  admi- 
ration and  delight,  even  in  a  tranflation,  wherever  the  Englifh 
language  is  known;  and  that  their  duration  will  be  co-eval 
with  the  exiftence  of  fenfibility  and  tafte  in  Great  Britain.' 

Pray,  Sir,  throw  an  eye  upon  facts;  and  from  them  read 
the  fortune  of  Fingal.  Fingal  (an  epic  poem  we  lhall  call  it) 
publifhed  in  a  molt  difcerning  country,  and  in  a  moft  en- 
lightened period,  addrefled,  by  the  nature  of  its  compofition, 
to  the  univerfal  feelings  of  mankind,  is  already  lefs  read  in 
England  than  Hudibras,  a  poem  written  to  a  party  which 
exifted  a  century  ago. 

The  author's  eighth  and  laft  fection  is  written  with  judgment 
and  fentiment.  It  treats  of  the  effects  of  genius  on  the  tem- 
per and  character  ;  and  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages 
attending  the  poneflion  of  it. 

Though  Mr  Duff  hath  here  fhown  himfelf  well  acquainted 
with  the  frame  of  a  poet,  and  with  the  conduct  refulting  from 
it,  yet,  we  think,  he  hath  attributed  fome  effects  to  conftitu- 
tion,  which  may  flow  from  contingent  caufes.  The  man  of 
genius,  for  inftance,  is  not  naturally,  in  the  main  of  his  beha- 
viour, 
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viour,  either  devout  or  melancholy.  He  may,  upon  the 
whole,  be  devout  or  fceptical,  melancholy  or  chearful,  as  he 
hath  been  imprefled  by  education,  or  by  fortune. 

He  concludes  with  this  paragraph." 

*  From  this  view  of  the  pains  and  pleafures  attendant  on 
genius,  few  impartial  perfons  will  be  apt  to  envy  the  poffeflion 
of  this  fingular  accomplifhment.  Indeed  when  we  coolly  con- 
fider  the  uncertainty  of  that  fame  to  which  it  afpires,  the  dif- 
appointments  to  which  it  is  expofed  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  and 
the  miferies  it  is  often  doomed  to  experience,  it  may  well  be 
queftioned  whether  a  man  of  plain  fenfe  and  pliant  temper, 
who  thinks  and  acts  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  who  can  reliih 
the  ordinary  pleafures  at  the  fame  time  that  he  participates  lit 
the  common  cares  of  life,  and  whofe  defires  as  well  as  purfuits 
run  in  the  fame  uniform  channel  with  thofe  of  his  companions 
around  him,  enjoys  not  at  leaft  more  fatisfattion  and  content 
than  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.' 

We  mail  here  take  leave  of  our  author,  by  obferving,  that 
happinefs  and  mifery,  as  far  as  they  depend  upon  confti- 
tution,  feem  equally  divided  amongft  mankind  by  the  impar- 
tial Author  of  nature.  If  the  uneafinefs  of  a  common  mind  is 
moderate,  his  pleafure  is  not  exalted.  If  the  mental  pains  of 
the  man  of  genius  are  excruciating,  they  are  compenfated  by 
tranfports  almoft  celeftial ;  and  if  no  ordinary  man  would 
chufe  to  'be  a  poet,  certain  it  is  that  no  poet  would  chufe  to 
be  an  ordinary  man. 
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vico  Dolce.  $vo.  4/.  Elmfly. 
'TpHE  utility,  beauty,  and  elegance  of  the  art  of  painting ; 
•**  its  agreeable  and  beneficial  effe&s  on  the  tafte,  and 
even  the  morals  of  mankind,  have  obtained  every  artift  who 
has  excelled  in  it,  the  applaufe  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in- 
duced many  to  treat  of  the  fubjecl.  The  ftate  of  the  polite 
arts  has  become  a  kind  of  reft  of  the  urbanity,  or  rudenefs  of 
every  age,  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  been  the 
moft  pleafing  memorials  of  the  civil  and  military  tranfaftions 
of  the  times  in  which  they  have  flouriflied,  their  cultivation 
has  conveyed  to  pofterity  the  moft  agreeable  idea  of  the  inter- 
nal refinement  and  tafte  of  the  people.  Every  attempt, 
therefore,  to  encreafe  or  encourage  a  national  tafte  for  them, 
is  deferving  of  feme  fhare  of  approbation. 

Greece  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  firft  grand  feat 
of  the  arts :  the  productions  of   Egypt,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 

from 
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from  tiie  fpecimens  we  have  feen,  had  but  a  fmall  degree  of1 
merit,  in  comparifon  of  the  aftonifhing  excellence  to  which 
they  attained  in  the  former.  There  it  was  that  the  people  were 
animated  to  glory  by  the  fublime  eloquence  of  a  Demofthenes, 
entertained  with  the  wit  of  an  Ariftophanes,  improved  in  their 
morals  and  character  by  the  nobie  philofophy  of  a  Socrates, 
and  delighted  by  the  refined  beauties  of  an  Apelles,  a  Proto- 
genes,  and  a  Glycon. 

Moft  of  thefe  arts  afterwards  refumed  their  vigor  in  Rome  ; 
Cicero  refined  upon  Demofthenes  in  his  eloquence,  as  much 
as  he  did  on  the  antient  philofophers  in  his  morals :  Horace 
iikewife  improved  upon  the  Greek  wits  ;  but  in  the  art  which 
is  immediately  under  our  confideration,  it  was  quite  other- 
wife.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  Roman  artift  who  was  excellent; 
fo  that  Rome  was  rather  the  receptacle  of  the  works  of  the 
Greeks,  than  itfelf  the  feat  of  the  art. 

The  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  which  followed  had 
well  nigh  deftroyed  all  the  remains  of  the  antients ;  till  learn- 
ing and  the  arts  again  beamed  forth  under  the  aufpices  of 
Charles  V.  Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Leo  X.  Cle- 
ment VII.  and  the  Medici  family :  then,  as  if  by  an  almoft 
immediate  infpiration,  appeared  thofe  excellent  mailers  whom 
we  fo  much  admire  and  venerate.  Genius  is  very  quick  of 
communication.  Scarcely  had  Bellino  and  Giorgione  fhewn 
fome  marks  of  it,  when  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  caught  the  flame  and  carried  it  to  the  higheft  perfection. 
This  was  the  cafe  alio  of  poetry  ;  when  Dante  had  juft  begun 
to  form  the  language  for  metre,  it  was  rapidly  improved  by  Pe- 
trarca  and  Ariofto,  'till  it  arrived  at  that  excellence  and  per- 
fection which  we  find  in  Taflb. 

Painting,  it  is  true,  had  between  this  and  the  former  age 
received  one  material  variation,  which  has  been  confidered  by 
fome  as  very  prejudicial ;  we  mean  the  change  of  religion,  by 
which  it  was  deprived  of  thofe  fictions  which  had  employed  the 
antient  matters.  The  train  of  gods,  goddeffes,  demigods,  he- 
roes, naiads,  dryads,  and  nereids,  were  vanished,  and  feemei 
to  threaten  the  Mufes,  that  they  muft 

—  *  Stoop  with  difenchanted  wings  to  truth,' 

which  was  never  reckoned  the  favourite  province  of  the  poet 
or  artift:  yet  thefe,  we  think,  were  abundantly  fupplied  by 
the  more  fublime  ideas  of  Chriitianity  ;  to  which  the  mode  of 
religion,  alfo,  contributed,  by  the  fupply  of  faints  and  minifter- 
ing  fpirits.  Thii  age  is  the  principal  fubjeft  of  the  work  we 
are  reviewing,  and  or  which  we  rhall  proceed  to  give  fome  ac- 
count, firft  only  exhibiting  that  of  our   tranflator  concerning 

the 
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the  ftate  of  the  arts  at  prefent,  as  it  feems  in  general  to  be 
accurate,  and  deduced  from  his  own  obfervation. 

Speaking,  in  the  preface,  of  his  motives  for  ■  preferring 
Dolce  to  the  public  in  an  Englilh  drefs,'  he  fays,  «  more 
efpecially  at  this  time,  when,  after  feveral  attempts  to  eftablifh 
the  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture  in  this  kingdom,  we  at 
length  have  a  fair  profpett  of  their  fettling  among  us.  Two  * 
flourifhing  focieties  have  been  formed  for  effecting  this  purpofe, 
under  the  patronage  of  our  moft  excellent  fovereign ;  and  the 
merits  of  feveral  artifts  belonging  to  each  of  them,  give  us 
hopes  that  the  idea  of  an  Englifh  fchool  is  not  fo  abfurd  as 
fome  writers,  proud  of  what  they  efteem  a  more  favourable 
climate,  have  reprefented  it.  We  fee  a  noble  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation among  our  own  artifts,  from  which,  and  the  liberal  en- 
couragement thofe  of  the  greateft  merit  among  them  have  re- 
ceived, we  have  a  favourable  profpect  that  this  kingdom,  al- 
ready celebrated  for  its  fuperiority  in  arms,  will  not  be  lefs  fo 
for  the  arts. 

*  If  we  confider  the  ftate  in  which  they  are  at  prefent  in 
the  feveral  countries  where  they  formerly  flourifhed,  we  Jhall 
find  them  not  inferior  in  our  own  to  any.  They  have  totally 
deferted  Greece,  for  a  long  time  their  favourite  abode  ;  and 
are  fo  far  degenerated  in  Italy  (where  they  revived  in  the  pon- 
tificates of  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  after  having 
lain  in  oblivion  above  one  thoufand  years)  that  we  hear  of  very 
few  celebrated  painters  there,  and  of  none  to  rank  with  the  old 
m afters,  fince  the  death  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Sebaftiano 
Conca. 

*  France,  the  fucceflbr  of  Italy,  finds  her  glories  fading 
very  faft.  The  encouragement  the  arts  received  under  Louis 
XIV.  enabled  them  for  a  time  to  hold  up  their  heads ;  but 
the  national  character  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment, would  not  permit  any  long  train  of  fuccefs.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  exhibition  at  the  Louvre,  this 
laft  fummer,  1769,  they  are  indeed  at  alow  ebb.  Although 
they  have  only  one  exhibition  in  two  years,  and  the  artifts  are 
not  divided  into  feveral  diftinct  bodies,  as  they  are  here,  it  ac- 
quires no  hefitation  to  fay,  that  the  pictures  neither  equalled  in 
number,  or  merit,  our  annual  exhibitions." 

This  obfervation  he  proves  by  a  critique  on  the  paintings 
exhibited,  for  which  we  mult  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  it- 
felf,  it  being  too  long  for  an  extract 

We  come  now  to  the  Dialogue  between  the  celebrated  Aretin 
and  John  Francis  Fabrini,  one  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  who, 
1  — — — ■ — - — • ■  -  — — 

*  The  incorporated  Society  of  Artifts  and  the  Royal  Academy. 

jl  from 
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from  fpeaking  of  Titian's  well-known  picture  of  the  death  of 
Peter  Martyr,  enter  into  a  difpute  on  the  comparative  merirs 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  the  latter  of  whom  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Fabrini  to  be  the  moft  excellent  painter  that  ever  ex- 
ifted.  Aretin  (whom  Dolce  has  very  properly  made  his  prin- 
cipal fpeaker)  propofes  to  (hew  the  falfity  of  this  opinion,  by  a 
comparifon  of  their  refpe&ive  merits,  in  the  feveral  particular 
excellencies  of  a  painter.  In  order  to  this  he  enters  into  a 
difcufiion  of  the  fubjecl  of  painting,  in  general,  as  a  neceffary 
ground- work  to  the  comparifon,  and  divides  his  difcourfe  into 
feven  parts : 

1.  Of  painting  in  general ;  its  utility  and  elegance. 

2.  Its  divifions  ;  and  fir  ft  of  invention. 

3.  Ofdefign;  with  obfervations  on  compofition. 

4.  Of  colouring  ;  with  fome  reflections  on  expreflion. 

5.  A  comparifon  of  the  refpeclive  merits  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  on  each  of  thefe  heads. 

6.  An  hiftorical  account  of  Titian,  and  his  works. 

7.  Some  ftridlures  on  the  merits  of  the  other  contemporary 
mafters  ;  as  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  Julio  Romano* 
Correggio,  &c. 

In  the  three  divifions  on  the  component  parts  of  painting,  the 
author  is  in  geneial  clear,  and  explicit:  but  the  nature  of  the 
perfpeclive  part  not  eafily  admitting  of  an  extiatt,  we  can  only 
fay,  that  we  think  it  may  be  ufetul  to  the  ftudents  in  painting. 
The  comparifon  illuftrates  the  precepts,  and  is  drawn  with, 
candor  and  attention.  The  hiftorical  account  of  Titian,  with 
the  ftridlures  on  the  merits  of  the  contemporary  'painters,  are 
judicious  and  entertaining.  The  following  anecdote  of  Titian's 
firft  appearance  as  a  painter,  may  fuffice  for  a  ^ecimen  of  the 
work. 

1  Titian,  leaving  the  ignorant  Gcntil,  his  firft  mafter, 
applied  himfelf  to  John  Btllin  ;  but  not  perfectly  pleafed  with 
his  manner,  he  chofe  Giorgio  da  Caficlfranco.  Defigning  and 
painting  with  Giorgione,  as  he  was  called,  he  became,  (hoi  tly, 
fo  excellent  in  his  art,  that  when  Giorgione  was  painting  the 
front  of  the  German  warehouie  which  looks  over  the  great 
canal,  that  part  already  mentioned  regarding  Mercery  was 
given  to  Titian,  who  was  not  yet  quite  twenty  years  of  age; 
in  which  he  painted  Judith  fo  admirably,  both  for  deiign 
and  colouring,  that  on  its  being  opened  to  public  view,  and 
generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Giorgione,  all  his  friends 
congratulated  him  upon  it,  as  far  the  beft  thing  he  ever  had 
done.  Giorgione  replied  with  regret,  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  difciple  who  already  (hewed  himfelf  greater  than  his 
mafter;    and  what  is  more,    he  (laved  at  home  ftveral  days, 

Vol.  XXX.  July,   1770.  D  behaving 
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behaving  like  a  madman,    that  fuch  a  youth  mould  furpaft 

him.' 

This  work  has  one  great  advantage  for  the  ftudenr,  which 
is  that  of  brevity.  A  few  rules,  and  a  great  deal  of  practice, 
bid  much  fairer  for  fuccefs  than  the  reading  of  very  long 
works.  LairefTe  is  too  long,  and  wants  method.  Mr.  Webb's 
Enquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  though  admirably 
written,  is  rather  a  book  for  a  conniofTeur  than  a  ftudent; 
Dryden's  tranflation  of  Du  Frefnoy,  with  the  notes,  is  the 
moft  ufeful  book  hitherto  publifhed  ;  and  the  prefent  publica- 
tion appears  to  be  a  very  proper  companion  to  it. 

-  The  notes  with  which  this  work  is  furnifhed,  are  uieful  in 
pointing  cut  the  opinion  of  later  writers,  the  different  dif- 
pofition  of  pictures  at  prefent,  and  fometime3  enlarging  upon  or 
illuftrating  the  author. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  clearnefs  of  the- 
precepts  here  delivered,  the  circumftance  of  the  Tincae,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  the  original,  were  very  fufficient  and  proper  motives 
to  induce  the  tranflator  to  this  publication  ;  and  we  recom- 
mend it  both  to  the  ftudent  and  the  connoiffeur  as  an  ufeful 
manual  of  the  art. 


V.  Sermons  on  fever al  Subjeils,  by  Thomas  Seeker,  LL.D.  late 
Lord  Arcbbijhop  ef  Canterbury.  Publijhed  from  the  Original 
Manufcripts,  by  Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D.  and  George  Stinton, 
D.D.  bis  Grace's  Chaplains.   4  Vols.  8<V9.    16s.      White. 

''"jpO  thefe  difcourfes  the  editors  have  prefixed  a  review  of  his 
-*>     grace's  life  and  character ;    the  fubftance  of  which  we 
(hall  give  our  readers  in  the  following  abridgment. 

Dr.  Thomas  Seeker  was  born  in  1693,  at  Sibthorp  in 
Nottinghamfhire.  His  father  was  a  Proteftant  DifTenter, 
who,  having  a  final!  paternal  fortune,  followed  no  profeffion. 
He  received  his  education  at  feveral  private  fchools  and  acade- 
mies in  the  country.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  made  a  con- 
(iderable  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  in  geography,  algebra,  &c.  In  the  academy  of 
one  Mr.  Jones,  kept  firft  at  Gloucefter,  then  at  Tewkefbury, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  ftrict  friendmip  with  Mr.  But- 
ler, afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham.  Mr.  Seeker  had  been  de- 
fined by  his  father  for  orders  among  the  Difienters.  With 
this  view  his  ftudies  were  chiefly  turned  towards  divinity.  But 
not  being  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with  regard  to  fome  abftrufe 
doctrines,  nor  to  determine  abfolutely  what  communion  he 
ihould  embrace,  he  refolved   to  purfue  fome  profeffion  which 
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fhbuld  n(5t  oblige  him  to  declare,  or  teach  publickly,  opinion s 
which  were  not  yet  thoroughly  fettled  in  his  own  mind.  He 
therefore,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1716,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  attended  the  beft  lectures  of  anatomy, 
&c.  during  that  and  the  following  winter,  in  London.  In  or- 
der to  improve  himfelf  ftill  more  in  the  knowledge  of  that  fci- 
ence,  he  went  to  Paris  in  January  1718-19.  There  he  lodged 
in  the  fame  houfe  with  Mr.  Window,  the  famous  anatomift, 
whofe  lectures  he  attended,  and  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  of  the 
materia  medica,  chemiftry,  and  botany  at  the  king's  gardens. 
The  operations  of  furgery  he  faw  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  at- 
tended alfb  for  fome  time  M.  Gregoire,  the  accoucheur,  but 
without  any  defign  of  ever  praclifing  that,  or  any  other  branch 
of  furgery.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Albinus,  father 
Montfaucon,  &c.  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ben- 
fon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 

During  his  continuance  at  Paris  he  kept  up  a  coriftant  cor- 
refpondence  with  Mr.  Butler,  who  before  this  time  had  taken 
orders,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Talbot,  fon  to  bifhop  Talbot,  was  appointed  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Jekyll,  preacher  at  the  Rolls.  Mr.  Butler  took  occa- 
iion  to  mention  his  friend  Mr.  Seeker,  without  his  knowledge, 
to  Mr.  Talbot ;  who  promifed,  in  cafe  he  chofe  to  take  orders 
in  the  church  of  England,  to  engage  the  bifhop  his  father  to 
provide  for  him.  This  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Seeker  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Butler,  about  the  beginning  of  May  1720.  He 
had  not  at  that  time  come  to  any  refolution  of  quitting  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  but  he  began  to  forefee  many  obftacles  to  his 
purfuing  that  profeffion  ;  and  having  never  difcontinued  his 
.application  to  theology,  his  former  difficulties,  both  with  re- 
gard to  conformity,  and  fome  other  doubtful  points,  had  gra- 
dually leffened,  as  his  judgment  became  ftronger,  and  his- 
reading  and  knowledge  more  extenfive.  It  appears  alfo  from 
two  of  his  letters,  ftill  in  being,  written  from  Paris  to  a  friend 
in  England,  both  of  them  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Butler's 
abovementioned,  that  he  was  greatly  diflatisried  with  the  divi- 
fions,  which,  at  that  period,  prevailed  among  the  DiiTenters. 
In  this  ftate  of  mind  Mr.  Butler's  unexpected  propofal  found 
him,  which  he  was  therefore  very  well  difpofed  to  take  into 
confideration;  and  after  deliberating  carefully  on  the  fubject  of 
fuch  a  change  for  upwards  of  two  months,  he  refolved  at 
length  to  embrace  the  offer,  and  for  that  purpofe  quitted 
France  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft  1720. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
with  whom  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaintance.  But  it  was  un- 
fortunately of  very   fhort  duration  5    for    in  December    that 
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gentleman  caught  the  fmall-pox  and  died.  This  was  a  great 
fhock  to  all  his  friends,  but  efpccially  to  the  amiable  lady 
whom  he  had  lately  married,  and  to  Mr.  Seeker,  who  had  pe- 
culiar reafon  to  lament  an  accident  which  Teemed  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  all  his  hopes ;  but  he  had  taken  his  refolution, 
and  he  determined  to  perfevere.  It  was  fome  encouragement 
to  him  to  find  that  Mr.  Talbot  had,  on  his  death-bed,  re- 
commended him,  together  with  Mr.  Benfon  and  Mr.  Butler, 
to  his  father's  notice.  '  Thus,  fays  his  biographer,  did  that 
excellent  ycung  man,  for  he  was  but  twenty-nine  when  he 
died,  by  his  nice  difewnment  of  characters,  and  his  confide- 
rate  good  nature,  provide  moil  effectually  in  a  few  folemn 
moments  for  the  welfare  of  that  church,  from  which  he  him- 
felf  was  fo  prematurely  matched  away  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
raifed  up,  when  he  leaft  thought  of  it,  the  trueft  friend  and 
protector  to  his  wife  and  unborn  daughter  ;  who  afterwards 
found  in  Mr.  Seeker  all  that  tender  care  and  afiiftance  which 
they  could  have  hoped  for  from  the  neareft  relation. ' 

It  being  judged  necefTary  by  Mr.  Seeker's  friends  that  he 
fhould  have  a  degree  at  Oxford,  and  he  having  been  informed 
that  if  he  mould  previoufly  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  phy- 
fic  at  Leyden,  it  would  probably  help  him  in  obtaining  the 
other,  he  went  a  little  before  Chriftmas  to  Leyden,  took  his 
degree  there  in  March  1 720-1,  returned  in  April,  entered 
him felf  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter-College  in  Oxford, 
and  the  next  year  obtained  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  that  unt- 
verfity. 

He  now  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time  in  London, 
where  he  foon  gained  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the  moft  learned 
and  ingenious  men  of  thofe  days,  particularly  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Dean  Berkeley.  .  Bifhop  Talbot  being  in  November  1721,  ap- 
pointed to  the  fee  of  Durham,  Mr.  Seeker  was,  in  December 
1722,  ordained  deacon  by  him  in  St.  James's  church,  where 
he  preached  his  firft  fermon,  March  28,  1723.  In  July  fol- 
lowing, he  was  taken  down  by  his  lordfhip  to  Durham,  as 
his  chaplain,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rundle.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  George  Wheeler  in  17*23-4.  the  bifhop  gave  his  prebend 
of  Durham  to  Mr,  Benfon,  and  the  rectory  of  Houghton  le 
Spring  to  Mr.  Seeker.  This  valuable  piece  of  preferment 
putting  it  in  his  power  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  world  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  his  inclination?,  he  foon  after  made  a  propo- 
fal  of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Benfon,  (filler  to  bifhop  Benfon)  who 
had  been  feveral  years  infeparable  companion  to  Mrs.  Talbot, 
widow  of  his  fiend  Mr  Edward  Talbot.  His  propofal  being 
accepted  they  were  married  in  King-ftreet  chapel,  October  28, 
17*5.     At  the  earned  defire  of  both,  Mrs.  Talbot   and  her 
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daughter  conferred  to  live  with  them,  and  the  two  families 
from  that  time  became  one.  In  the  winter  of  172^-6,  Mr. 
Butler  publifhed  the  firft  edition  of  his  fermons.  Mr.  Seeker 
took  fome  pains  to  render  his  ftile  more  famd  r.  a  id  his 
meaning  more  obvious.  He  afterwards  gave  hiai  the  fame  af- 
fiitance  when  he  published  his  Analogy.  He  now  give  up  the 
grea'eft  part  of  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  rectory  at  Houghton, 
where  he  was  happy  and  reflected.  But  Mrs  Seeker's  health, 
which  now  began  to  be  very  bad,  and  was  thoug  it  to  have 
been  injured  by  the  dampnefs  cf  the  fitmtion,  obliged  him  to 
think  of  exchanging  it  for  a  more  healthy  one.  In  727  he 
accomplifhed  his  chfire;  and  obtained  the  prebend  of  Durham 
and  the  rectory  of  Ryton. 

In  1732  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  lord  chamberlain,  ap- 
pointed him  ch?piain  to  the  king,  at  the  recomme  dation  of 
Dr.  Sherlock,  who  had  heard  him  preach  at  Bath,  and  con- 
ceived the  higheft  opinion  of  his  abilities,  Dr.-  Tyrwnit,  who 
fucceeded  Dr.  Clarke  as  rector  of  St.  James's  in  1729*  finding 
that  preaching  in  fo  large  a  church  endangered  his  health,*  his 
father-in-law,  biftiop  Gibfon,  propofed  to  the  crown  that  he 
mould  be  made  refidentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  that  Mr  S  .-cker 
{hould  fucceed  hir.i  in  the  rectory.  This  arrangement  was  fo 
acceptable  to  thofe  in  power,  that  it  took  place  without  any 
difficulty,  and  Mr.  Seeker  was  inftituted  to  the  rectory  in  1733. 
In  the  beginning  of  July  he  went  to  Oxford,  to  take  his  e- 
gree  of  doctor  of  laws  :  on  which  occafion  he  preached  his 
celebrated  act  fermon  on  the  advantages  and  duties  of  an  aca- 
demical education.  In  December  iTtjtf,  he  received  a  very 
unexpected  notice  by  letter  from  bifliop  Gibfon,  that  the  king 
had  fixed  on  him  to  be  bifliop  of  Briitol.  Dr.  Rundle  had  a 
little  before  this  been  propofed  by  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot 
for  the  fee  of  Gloucefter,  but  on  account  of  fome  imprudences 
of  fpeech  charged  on  the  doctor  by  Air.  Venn,  the  bilnop  of 
London  oppofed  this  nomination,  and  with  much  difficulty 
prevailed  on  Dr.  Benfon  to  accept  that  dignity.  Dr.  Flemming 
was  about  the  fame  time  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle,  and 
the  three  new  bifhops  were  all  confecrated  together  in  Lam- 
beth chapel  J.nuary  /g>,  1734-5,  the  confecration  fermon 
being  preached  by  Dr.  Thorn i,  now  bilhop  of  Winche'rer. 

The  honours  to  which  Di .  backer  was  thus  raifed  in  the 
prime  of  life  did  not  in  the  leait  abate  his  diligence  and  at- 
tention to  bufmels,  for  which  indeed  there  was  now  more 
occafion  than  ever.  His  afliduity  in  the  care  of  his  diucefe 
and  his  parifli  of  St.  James's  was  Angular  and  exemplary. 

On  the  death  of  archbifhop  Wa^e,  in  '737,  Dr.  Potter 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in   the  fee  of.  Canterbury  ;  and 
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that  of  Oxford  was  given  to  Dr.  Seeker.     '  When  the  unfo 
lunate  breach  happened  betwixt  the  late  king  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  his  royal  high nefs  having  removed  to  Norfolk-houfe, 
which  is  in  the  parifh  of  St.  James's,  attended  divine  fervice 
conftantly  in  that  church.     The  firft  time  he  came  there,  the 
clerk    in   orders,    Mr.  Bonney,    inadvertently  begun   prayers 
with  his  ufual  fentence  of  fcripture,  /  <will arift  and  go  to  my 
father,  &c.     This  quickly  became  the  fubject  of  much  conver- 
fation ;    and  an  addition  was  made  to   it,    that   the   rector 
preached  on  the  fifth  commandment,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  Sec.  which  was  fo  pofitively  afferted,  that  bifhop  Sherlock 
could  only  defend  him,  by  faying  that  he  muft  certainly  have 
been  in  acourfe  of  fermons  on  the  Commandments,  and  there- 
fore co»ld  not  help  preaching  upon  that  particular  one  in  its 
turn.     But  the   truth   was,  he  preached   on  a  quite  different 
text,  The  Lord  is  good  to  ail,  &c.  and  the  whole  fermon  was  on 
that  fubject.     The  prince  was   pleafed  to  fhew  his  lordfhip  fe- 
veral  marks  of  civility  and  condefcenfion.     He  had  the  honour 
of  baptizing  all  his  highnefs's  children,  except  two;  and  tho' 
he  did  not  attend  his  court,  which  was  forbidden  to  all  thofe 
who  went  to  the  king's,  yet  on  every  proper  occafion  he  be- 
haved with  all  the  fubmilfion  and  refpect   due  to  his  illuftrious 
rank.     In  confequence  of  this,  his  influence  with  the  prince 
being  fuppofed  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  he   was  fent, 
by  the  king's  direction,  with  a  meflage  to  his  royal  highnefs ; 
which  not  producing  the  effects  expected   from  it,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  incur  his  majefty's  difpleafure ;  who  had  been 
unhappily  perfuaded  to  think  that  he  might  have  done  more 
with  the  prince  than  he   did,  though  indeed  he  could  not.— 
For  this  reafon,  and   becaufe  he   fometimes   acted  with  thofe 
who  pppofed  the  court,  the  king  did   not   fpeak  to  him  for  a 
great  number  of  years.? 

In  February,  1742-3  a  pill  was  brought  into  parliament  to 
take  off  the  high  duties  on  fpiritupus  liquors,  and  to  lay  on 
others  much  lower  in  their  room.  As  this  alteration  was 
thought  likely  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  common  people,  it  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofi- 
tion  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  efpecially  from  the  bench  of  bifhops, 
all  of  whom  voted,  and  feveral  fpoke  againft  it.  Among  the 
latter  were  bifhop  Sherlock,  and  bifhop  Seeker  :  and  when  it 
parTed  the  bifhop  of  Oxford  entered  his  diffent.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  died  Sarah,  duchefs  dowager  of  Marlborough, 
and  was  buried  at  Blenheim  by  bifhop  Seeker,  who  was  one  of 
her  executors.  In  the  time  of  the  late  rebellion  he  fignalized 
his  affection  to  the  government,  and  excited  that  of  others 
both  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  wherever  his  influence  ex- 
f      '  '  •      tended. 
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tended.  In  1 748,  Mrs.  Seeker  died  of  the  gout  in  her  fto* 
mach.  During  her  long  illnelTes  the  bifhop  attended  her  with 
tiie  greateft  care  and  tendernefs,  though  her  extreme  bad  ftate 
of  health  and  fpirits  had  put  his  cfTection  to  the  fevereft  trials. 
On  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Butler,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the 
fee  of  Durham  in  1750,  Dr.  Seeker  accepted  the  deanery  in 
exchange  for  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  and  the  prebend  of 
Durham. 

Having  now  more  leifure  both  to  profecute  his  own  ftudies, 
and  to  encourage  thofe  of  others,  he  gave  Dr.  Church  con- 
siderable afliftance,  in  his  Firft  and  Second  Vindication  of  the 
Miraculous  Powers,  &c.  againft  Dr.  Middleton,  which  were 
publifhed  in  1750,  and  1751  ;  and  he  was  of  equal  ufe  to  him 
in  his  Analyfisof  lord  Bolingbroke's  works,  which  appeared  a 
few  years  afterwards;  and  to  the  late  archdeacon  Sharpe  in  his 
controverfy  with  the  Hutchinfonians. 

But  the  eafe  which  his  late  change  of  fituation  afforded  him 
was  very  foon  difturbed  by  a  heavy  and  unexpected  ftroke,  the 
lofs  of  his  three  friends,  bifhops  Butler,  Benfon,  and  Berkeley, 
who  were  all  cut  off  within  the  fpace  of  one  year.  When  the 
expediency  of  repealing  the  Jew  bill  was  debated  in  the  houfe, 
the  bifhop  of  Oxford  made  a  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
which  was  well  received  *.  On  this  occafion  it  was,  that  he 
vindicated  his  friend  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  great  fpirit,  againft 
fomefevere  attacks  made  upon  him  by  a  noble  lord,  in  relation 
to  this  bill. 

During  the  whole  time  that  he  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
refided  at  the  deanery,  he  attended  divine  fervice  in  that  ca- 
thedral twice  every  day,  and  took  great  pains  in  examining  the 
accounts,  regulating  and  digefting  the  old  writings  of  the 
church,  &c.  In  the  fummer  months,  while  he  was  at  Cud- 
■defden,  he  preached  conftantly  in  his  church  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  read  a  lecture  on  the  catechifm  in  the  evening, 
and  in  every  other  refpect,  within  his  own  proper  department, 
was  himfelf  that  devout,  difcreet,  laborious,  confeienrious 
paftor  which  he  wifhed  and  exhorted  every  clergyman  in  his 
diocele  to  become. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  archhifhop  Hutton  he  re- 
ceived a  meflage  from  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  acquainting  him 
that  his  grace  had  propofed  him  to  the  king  for  the  vacant  fee 
of  Canterbury.  This  promotion  accordingly  took  place,  and 
he  was  confirmed  at  Bow-church  in  April  1758. 

The  firft  thing  that  engaged  his  attention  was  the  care  of  his 
new  diocefe,  which  he  immediately  vifited.  And  finding  that 
■'■«■  —  .1  — -» 

*  See  Lond.  Mag.  June,  1754. 
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partly  the  real,  and  partly  the  pre  fumed  unwholefomenefs  o 
feme  parts  of  it  had  deterred  too  many  from  living  on  their  lc- 
ncfices,  he  made  tins  the  firft  article  of  his  charge,  and  preffed 
the  neceffity  of  refid.ence  upon  his  clergy  in  the  ftrongeft,  yst 
moil  affectionate  terms.  He  confidered  himfelf  as  the  natural 
guardian,  not  only  of  that  church,  over  which  he  prefided, 
but  of  learning,  virtue,  and  religion  at  large.  He  therefore 
fought  out  and  encouraged  men  of  real  genius  or  extenfive 
knowledge.  Even  thofe  of  humbler  talents,  provided  rheir 
induitry  was  great,  and  their  intentions  good,  he  treated  with 
Jcindnefs  and  condefcenfion  Both  fons  he  would  frequently 
employ  in  undertakings  fuited  to  their  refpective  abilities,  and 
Rewarded  them  in  ways  fuited  to  their  respective  wants.  He 
expended  upwards  of  30CI.  in  arranging  and  improving  the 
manufciipt  library  at  Lambeth  ;  and  having  obferved  with  con- 
cern that  the  library  of  printed  books  in  that  place  had  re- 
ceived no  additions  fmce  the  time  of  archbifhop  Tennifon,  he 
made  it  his  bufmefs  to  coiled  books  in  all  languages  with  a 
view  of  fupplying  that  chafm,  which  he  accordingly  did,  by 
leaving  them  to  the  library  at  his  death  ;  and  thereby  ren- 
dered that  collection  one  of  the  nobleft  and  mod  ufeful  in  the 
kingdom. 

All  defigns  and   inflitutions  that  tended   to  advance   goccf 
morals  and  true  religion  he   patronized   with  zeal  and   gene- 
rofity.     He  contributed  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  fchool? 
for  the  poor,  to  rebuilding  or   repairing  parfonage  houfes  and 
places  of  worfhip.     Ke  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  paid  much  attention) 
to  that  for   Propagating   the   Gofpel  in   Foreign  Parts.     But 
pr.  Mayhew,  of  Bofton  in  New  England,  having  in  an  angry 
pamphlet  accufed   the   ibciety  of  departing   widely   from    the 
fpiiit   of  their  charter,  and    thrown  many  injurious  reflections^ 
on  the  church  of  England,  and  the  defigq  of  appointing  bifhops. 
in  America,  his  grace  on    all    thefe  accounts    thought  himfelf 
called  upon   to  confute  his  invectives  ;    which  he  did  in  a  fhort 
anonymous  piece,  entitled,  An   anfwer   to  Dr.  Mayhew's  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the   Gofpel,    printed  for  Rivington,   in  1764.     The 
Jtrength  of  argument,  as  well  as   tahnefs   and   good  temper, 
with  which  this  anfwer  was   written,  had  a  confiderable  effect 
on  all   impartial  men,  and  even  on   the  doctor  himfelf,  who 
plainly  perceived   that  he  had   no   common  adverfary  to  deal 
with,  and  could  not  help  acknowledging  him  to  be  *  a  perfon 
of  excellent  fenfe,  and  a  happy  talent  at   writing;  apparently 
free  from  the  Ibrdid  illiberal   fnirit  of  bigotry  ;  one  of  a  cool 
temper,  who  often  fhewed  much  candor,  was  well  acquainted 
"With  the  affairs  of  the  ibciety,  and  in  general  a   fair  reafoner.' 

He 
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He  was  therefore  fo  far  wrought  upon  by  his  c  worthy  an- 
swerer' as  to  abate  much  in  his  reply  of  his  former  warmth 
and  acrimony. 

In  a  pamphlet,  which  was  publimed  in  1767,  biftiop  Butler 
was  accufed  of  having  died  a  papift.  This  ftrange  (lander,  founded 
on  the  weakeft  pretences  and  moft  trivial  circumftances  that 
can  be  imagined,  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  confute  than 
the  archbifhop,  as  well  from  his  long  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  bifhop  Butler,  as  from  the  information  given  him  at  the 
time  by  thofe  who  attended  his  lordihip  in  his  laft  illnefs,  and 
were  with  him  when  he  died.  Accordingly,  by  an  article  in 
the  news- paper,  figned  Mifopfeudes,  his  grace  challenged  the 
author  of  that  pamphlet  to  produce  his  authority  for  what  he 
had  advanced ;  and  in  a  fecond  article  defended  the  bifhop 
againft  him;  and  in  a  third,  all  with  the  fame  fignature,  con- 
futed another  writer,  who  under  the  name  of  A  Real  Prote- 
f^nt  ftill  maintained  that  ridiculous  calumny.  His  antagonists 
were  effe&ually  fubdued,  and  his  fuperiority  to  them  was  pub- 
lickly  acknowledged  by  a  fenfible  and  candid  man,  who  figned 
himfelf,  and  who  really  was  A  Diflenring  Minifter. 

The  welfare,  the  credit,  the  good  influence  of  the  clergy  he 
had  entirely  at  heart,   and  fuffered  nothing  to  efcape  his  notice 
that  could  in  a  proper  way  promote  them.     With  this  view, 
in  his  firft  charge  to  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  he  firongly  re- 
commended the  greateft  care  and  caution  in  figning  testimonials. 
The  conduct,  which  he  obferved  towards  the  feveral  divifions  and 
denominations   of    Christians  in   this   kingdom,    was  fuch  as 
fhewed  his   way  of.  thinking  to  be  truly  liberal  and   catholic. 
The  dangerous  fpirit  of  pop.ry  indeed,  he  thought  mould  al- 
ways be  kept  under  proper  legal  restraints,  rn  account  of  its 
natural  oppofition  not  only  to  the  religious,  but  the  civil  rights 
of  mankind.     He  therefore  took  all  fit  opportunities  of  com- 
bating the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  his  own  writings ; 
and  the  beft -anfwers  which  were  publimed  to  fome  of  the  late 
bold  apologies   for  popery,  were  written  at  his  inftance,  and 
under  his  direction.     When   the  earl  of  Radnor  moved  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  for  an  enquiry  into  the  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  this  kingdom,  his  grace  was  very  active  in  forwarding 
that  meafure.     With  the  Diflenters  he  was  fmcerely  defirous  of 
cultivating  a  good  understanding.      With  fome   of    the  moil 
eminent   of   them,    Watts,    Doddridge,    Leland,     Chandler, 
Lardner,  he  maintained  an  intercourfe  of  friendship  and  civility; 
by  the  mofl  candid  and  confideratepartof  them,  he  was  highly 
reverenced  and  elteemed  ;  and  to  fuch  amongft  them  as  needed 
help  he  fhewed  no  lefs  kindnefs  and  liberality  than  to  thofe  of 
his  own  communion.     Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  Protectant 
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caufe  confined  to  his  own  country,  he  was  well  known  as  th< 
greateft  patron  and  protector  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
To  feveral  foreign  Protertants  he  allowed  penfions,  to  others 
he  gave  occafional  relief,  and  to  fome  of  their  univerfities 
was  an  annual  benefactor. 

In  public  affairs  his  grace  acted  the  part  of  an  honeft  citizen, 
and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Britifli  legiflature.  During  more 
than  ten  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  he  con- 
ftantly  refided  at  his  archiepifcopal  houfeat  Lambeth  ;  as  being 
not  only  mod  commodioufly  fituated  for  his  own  ftudies  and 
employments,  but  for  all  thofe  who  on  various  occafions  were 
continually  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  him.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  fubject  to  the  gout.  About  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore he  died,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout  he  was  attacked  with  a 
pain  in  the  arm  near  his  moulder,  which  having  continued 
about  a  twelvemonth  was  fucceeded  by  a  fimilar  pain  in  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  oppofite  thigh,  and  the  arm  footi 
became  eafier.  This  was  much  more  grievous  than  the  for- 
mer, as  it  quickly  difabled  him  from  walking,  and  kept  him 
in  almoft  continual  torment,  except  when  he  was  in  a  reclined 
pofition. 

■  On  Saturday  the  30th  of  July,  1768,  he  was  feized,  as 
he  fat  at  dinner,  with  a  ficknefs  at  hisftomach.  He  recovered 
himfelf  before  night,  but  the  next  evening,  whilft  his  phyfi- 
cians  were  attending,  and  his  feivants  raifing  him  on  his 
couch,  he  fuddenly  cried  out  that  his  thigh-bone  was  broken. 
The  (hock  was  Co  violent,  that  the  fervants  perceived  the  couch 
to  (hake  under  him,  and  the  pain  fo  acute  and  unexpected, 
that  it  overcame  the  firmnefs  he  fo  remarkably  poifefled.  He 
lay  for  fome  time  in  great  agonies,  but  when  the  furgeons  ar- 
rived, and  difcovercd  with  .certainty  that  the  bone  was  broken, 
he  was  perfectly  refigned,  and  never  afterwards  afked  a  queftion 
about  the  event.  A  fever  foon  enfued,  O/i  Tuefday  he  be- 
came lethargic,  and  continued  Co  till  about  five  o'clock  on 
Wednefday  afternoon,  when  he  expired  with  great  calmnefs, 
in  the  75  th  year  of  his  age.  . 

*  On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  carious 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  nearly  the  fame  dirlance 
from  its  head.  The  difeafe  took  its  rife  from  the  internal  part 
of  the  bone,  and  had  fo  intirely  deftroyed  its  fnbftance,  that 
nothing  remained  at  that  part  where  it  was  broken  but  a  por- 
tion of  its  outward  integument.' 

He  was  buried,  purfuant  to  his  own  directions,  in  a  covered 
paflage,  leading  from  a  private  door  of  the  pa'ace  to  the  north 
door  of  Lambeth  church ;  and  he  forbad  any  monument  or 
epitaph  to  be  placed  over  him.    By  his  will  he  left  the  intereft 
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x>f  13000I.  in  the  three  per  cent,  annuities,  to  Mrs.  Talbot 
and  her  daughter*,  during  their  joint  lives,  or  the  life  of  the 
furvivor,  and  after  the  deceafe  of  both  thofe  ladies,  then 
1 1000  of  the  faid  1 3000  to  be  transferred  to  charitable  purpofes. 
After  the  payment  of  other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  his  real, 
and  the  refidue  of  his  perfonal  eftate,  to  his  nephew  Thomas 
Froft,  efq.  of  Nottingham. 

Out  of  his  private  library  he  left  to  the  archiepifcopal  one  at 
Lambeth,  befides  the  books  already  mentioned,  a  great  num- 
ber of  learned  MSS.  written  by  himfelf  on  various  fubjects. 
Among  thefe  MSS.  fome  of  the  molt  remarkable  are,  an  inter- 
leaved Engliih  Bible,  in  four  volumes  folio,  with  occafional  re- 
marks upon  the  New  Teftament,  very  copious ;  Michaelis's 
Hebrew  Bible,  filled  with  comparifons  of  the  ancient  verfions, 
emendations,  and  conjectures  on  the  original  text ;  two  folio 
volumes  of  notes  upon  Daniel ;  a  great  number  of  critical  dif- 
fertations  on  controverted  pafTages  of  fcripture ;  remarks  on 
fome  modern  publications ;  and  feveral  volumes  of  mifcellanies, 
written  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  containing  chiefly  ex- 
tracts from  various  authors,  and  obfervations  upon  them,  the 
.objections  of  fceptical  writers  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  with 
anfwers  to  fome,  and  materials  or  hints  for  anfwers  to  many 
others. 

He  conftantly  read  the  beft  modern  publications  in  moft 
parts  of  ufeful  learning,  but  more  efpecially  thofe  which  re- 
lated to  his  own  profeflion  ;  and  was  one  of  the  nrft  to  com- 
mend them  if  they  deferved  it,  and  to  point  out  and  obviate 
their  errors,  if  they  contained  any  which  he  thought  material. 
But  there  was  one  part  of  his  literary  character  extremely  ami- 
able, and  that  was,  the  incredible  pains  he  took  in  reviling, 
correcting,  and  improving  the  works  of  others.  This  he  did 
in  numberlefs  inftances,  with  equal  zeal  and  judgment,  and 
fome  of  thofe  compofitions  which  ftand  defervedly  higheffc  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  public,  owe  no  inconfiderable  mare  of 
their  merit  to  his  corrections  and  communications. 

It  may  feem  furprifing,  that  in  a  life  fo  active,  fo  full  of  em- 
ployment and  avocation  from  ftudy,  the  archbifhop  could  find 
leifure  to  read  {"o  much,  and  leave  behind  him  fo  many 
writings,  fome  of  them  learned  and  critical,  all  of  them  full 
of  good  fenfe  and  ufeful  knowledge.  The  fact  is,  that  in  him 
were  united  two  things  which  very  rarely  meet  together,  but 
when   they  do,    can  produce  wonders,    ftrong  parts  and  un- 

*  This  amiable  lady  died  on  the  9th  cf  January  laft,  in 
the  49th  year  of  her  age. 
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weaned  induftry.     He  rofe  at  fix  the  whole  year  round,  and 

had  often  fpenr  a  bufy  day  before  others  began  to  enjoy  it. 

We  have  now  given  a  fhort  account  of  the  principal  circum- 
flances  in  the  life  of  archbifhop  Seeker.  His  biographer,  from 
whofe  work  we  have  extracted  thefe  memoirs,  employs  feveral 
pages  in  the  delineation  of  his  domeftic  character  ;  bur  on  this, 
we  apprehend,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  for  us  to  enlarge.  To 
obviate  the  reflections  of  the  invidious  and  malevolent,  or  of 
thofe  who  may  not  have  conceived  the  fame  exalted  idea  which 
he  has  given  us,  of  our  late  metropolitan,  he  fays,  *  To  fome  no 
doubt,  the  portrait  here  drawn  of  him  will  appear  a  very  flat- 
tering one ;  but  it  will  be  much  eafier  to  call  than  to  prove  it 
fuch.  Nothing  has  been  advanced  but  what  is  founded  on  the 
moft  authentic  evidence,  nor  has  any  circumftance  been  de- 
(ignedly  drained  beyond  the  truth.  And  if  his  grace  did  really 
live  and  act  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  moft  faithful  deline- 
ation of  his  conduct  rauft  neceflarily  have  the  air  of  a  pa- 
negyric, the  fault  is  not  in  the  copy,  but  in  the  original.' 

We  fhall  give  our  readers  an  account  of  his  grace's  dif- 
courfes  in  a  future  article. 


VI.  Pttms  dtt  fe*viral Quafions.  Written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Parnell, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Clogher  :  And  publtjhed  by  Mr.  Pope.  With 
the  Life  if  Zoilus :  And  his  Remarks  on  Homer'j  BattU  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice.  A  New  Edition.  To  --which  is  prefixed^  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Parnell,  Written  by  Dr.  Goldfmith.  8-w.  3/. 
T.  Davies. 

*TPHE  hiftorian  is  generally  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  his  fnb- 
•*•  jects  either  in  points  of  time,  or  place,  that  his  produc- 
tions, though  the  work  of  a  mafterly  hand,  muft  be  very  de- 
fective ;  and  unfortunately  thofe  facts  are  involved  in  the  deepeft 
{hade  of  obfeurity,  which,  if  they  were  known,  would  be  moft 
interefting  and  inflructive  to  the  generality  of  men.  The  em- 
ballies  and  political  improvements,  or  the  councils  of  war, 
the  fleges,  and  the  battles  of  the  great  man,  are,  perhaps, 
related  with  fufneient  authenticity.  To  thefe  events,  it  muft  be 
owned,  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  attentive.  Perfons  of  an  ele- 
vated ftation  are  generally  the  aftors  concerned  in  them  ;  they  fre- 
quently decide  the  fate  of  nations ;  and  therefore  they  natu- 
rally attach  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  in  fuch  events  only 
a  few  muft  expect  to  have  a  fhare ;  and  they  give  us  but  little 
of  that  information,  which,  in  the  words  cf  lord  Bacon,  comes 
home  to  the  bufinefs  and  bofoms  of  mankind.  They  open 
to  us,  indeed,  a  field  for  reflexion  on  the  dignity  and  great- 
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nefs  of  human  nature  ;  but  they  give  us  an  ampler  profpectot 
its  childifti  and  deftru&ive  paffion*  ;  of  its  perfidy,  its  cruelty, 
its  vanity,  and  its  ambition. 

The  facts  of  which  we  are  now  taking  notice,  are  expofed 
to  publick  view,  and  are,  on  that  account,  the  more  eafily 
known  and  communicated.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  ju- 
dicious and  philofophical  hiftorian  cannot  trace  the  hero  to  his 
clofet,  cannot  relate  to  us  his  behaviour  to  his  family,  cannot 
itrip  him  of  the  actor,  and  hold  forth  the  moral  agent  to  our 
vjew  l — that  he  cannot  be  as  converfant  with  him  as  his  valet 
de  chambre  was,  in  whofe  eyes,  perhaps,  with  all  his  great- 
nefs,  he  appeared  but  a  little  man. 

Were  the  hiftorian  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  fubjects, 
his  pictures  would  be  equally  entertaining  and  ufeful.  He 
would  teach  us  by  many  particular,  but  ftriking  examples, 
that  there  is  more  fplendour  than  happinefs  in  the  lives  of  the 
great ;  that  if  our  iiation  is  humble,  we  ought  to  be  content, 
for  that  no  peculiar  ftation  monopolizes  folid  fatisfoction  ;  and 
that  honours  and  lame  can  never  afford  us  that  uniform  fcre- 
nity  of  mind,  that  confiant  fclf-enjoymcnt,  which  can  only 
be  the  refult  of  fixed  principles,  a  well  regulated  conduct,  and 
a  warm  attachment  to  virtue. 

No  kind  of  writing  is  more  pleafing  and  improving  than 
biography  :  but  the  work  now  before  us  is  one  inftance  amongft 
many,  how  much  the  biographer  may  be  in  want  of  mare- 
rials.  A  few  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Parnell  are  all  that  we  have  for 
his  Life.  He  is  hardly  vifible  to  us  in  propria  pnfona  ;  we 
only  fee  him  as  he  is  reflected  to  us  from  his  acquaintance. 

But  this  poverty  of  efiential  facts  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  Dr. 
Goldfmith's  want  of  judgment  or  tafte.  He  could  only'give 
us  the  intelligence  which  he  had  ;  and  that  intelligence  was 
but  fmall.  This  Life  contains  fome  anecdotes  of  Dr.  ParneU 
and  his  fiiends,  and  fome  letters  which  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure, becaufe  they  are  not  known  ;  and  becaufe  they  make  05 
more  acquainted  then  we  were  with  fome  of  the  greateft  ge- 
niufes  which  England  has  produced. 

This  account  of  the  life  of  Parnell  is  written  in  an  eafy 
itile,  and  has  a  fentimental  turn.  It  keeps  the  attention 
awake.;  and  if  it  had  appeared  without  the  author's  name,  it 
would  have  been  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of  lenfi- 
bility. 

We  quote  the  two  following  paragraphs  as  a  fpecimen  of 
Dr.  Goldfmith's  performance,  and  to  illuitrate  what  we  have 
remarked  above  concerning  hiftory  in  general,  and  biography 
in  particular. 

«  The 
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'  The  life  of  a  fcholar  feldom  abounds  with  adventure.  Hi* 
fame  is  acquired  in  folitude,  and  the  hiftorian  who  only  views 
him  at  a  diftance,  muft  be  content  with  a  dry  detail  of  actions 
by  which  he  is  fcarce  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 
But  we  are  fond  of  talking  of  thofe  who  have  given  ns  plea- 
fure  ;  not  that  we  have  any  thing  important  to  fay,  but  be- 
caufe  the  fubject  is  pleating.' — 

'  There  is  fcarce  any  man  but  might  be  made  the  fubject 
of  a  very  intercfting  and  amufing  hiftory,  if  the  writer,  be- 
fide  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  character  he  draws, 
were  able  to  mark  thofe  nice  diftinctions  which  feparate  it 
from  all  others.  The  ftrongeft  minds  have  ufually  the  molt 
finking  peculiarities,  and  would  confequently  afford  the  richeft 
materials ;  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  from  not  knowing 
doctor  Parnell,  his  peculiarities  are  gone  to  the  grave  with  him, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  take  his  character  from  fuch  as  knew 
but  little  of  him ;  or  who,  perhaps,  could  have  given  very 
little  information  if  they  had  known  more.' 

Parnell,  it  feems,  fpent  his  whole  life  in  agony,  or  rapture. 
It  was  allowable  in  Dr.  Goldfmith  to  give  Parnell's  genius 
very  high  praife,  becaufe  he  was  writing  his  life  :  but  from  a 
love  of  truth  and  poetical  juftice,  we  muft  affert,  that  the 
frrain  of  his  writings  does  not  betray  a  mind  ardent  enough 
to  be  fubjecl:  to  thofe  violent  emotions,  with  which  we  are 
told  his  life  was  agitated.  No  general  rules,  however,  are 
more  liable  to  exceptions  than  thofe  which  we  apply  to  the 
human  mind  :  almoft  every  individual  has  fome  characteriftic 
peculiar  to  himfelf. 

The  palTage  to  which  we  allude  deferves  to  be  cited.  It 
exhibits  genius  to  our  view  rather  as  an  object  of  compaiTion 
than  envy  ;  it  gives  a  tacit  admonition  to  thofe  who  want  it, 
to  efteem  it  rather  an  embarraflment  than  a  treafure. 

'  Parnell,  by  what  I  have  been  able  to  colled  from  my  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  who  knew  him,  was  the  moil:  capable  man  in 
the  world  to  make  the  happinefs  iof  thofe  he  converfed  with, 
and  the  lead:  able  to  fecure  his  own.  He  wanted  that  even- 
nefs  of  difpofition  which  bears  difappointment  with  phlegm, 
and  joy  with  indifference.  He  was  ever  very  much  elated  or 
deprefled  ;  and  his  whole  life  fpent  in  agony  or  rapture.  But 
the  turbi  lence  of  thefe  paflions  only  affected  himfelf,  and  ne- 
ver thofe  about  him,  he  knew  the  ridicule  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  very  effeclually  raifed  the  mirth  of  his  companions, 
as  well  at  his  vexations  as  at  his  triumphs.' 

But  we  (hall  conduct  our  readers  to  a  gayer  fcene.     We 
muft  tranfcribe  the  following  anecdote  for  the  fake  of  its  hu- 
mour.    The  fports,  as  well  as  the  ftudies  of  genius,  are  wor- 
thy 
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thy  of  notice.  They  may  laugh  with  great  men,  who  may  not 
be  able  to  think  with  them. 

'  The  Scriblerus  club,  when  the  members  were  in  town, 
were  feldom  afunder,  and  they  often  made  excurfions  together 
into  the  country,  and  generally  on  foot.  Swift  was  ufually  the 
butt  of  the  company,  and  if  a  trick  was  played,  he  was  always 
the  fufFerer.     The  whole   party  once  agreed  to  walk  down  to 

the  houfe  of  lord  B ,  who  is  ftill  living,  and  whofe  feat  is 

about  twelve  miles  from  town.  As  every  one  agreed  to  make 
the  beft  of  his  way,  Swift,  who  was  remarkable  for  walking, 
foon  left  all  the  reft  behind  him,  fully  refolved  upon  his  arri- 
val, to  chufe  the  very  beft  bed  for  himfelf,  for  that  was  his 
cuftom.     In  the  mean  time  Parnell  was  determined  to  prevent 

his  intentions,  and  taking  horfe,  arrived  at  Lord  B 's  by 

another  way,  long  before  him.  Having  apprized  his  lordfhip 
©f  Swift's  defign,  it  was  refolved  at  any  rate  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  houfe,  but  how  to  effect  this  was  the  queltion.  Swift 
never  had  the  fmall-pox,  and  was  very  much  afraid  of  catching 
it :  as  foon  therefore  as  he  appeared  ftriding  along  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  houfe,  one  of  his  lordfhip's  fervants  was  dis- 
patched, to  inform  him,  that  the  fmall-pox  was  then  making 
great  ravages  in  the  family,  but  that  there  was  a  fummer- 
houfe  with  a  field-bed  at  his  fervice  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
There  the  difappointed  dean  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  take  a 
cold  fupper  that  was  fent  out  to  him,  while  the  reft  were  feaft- 
ing  within.  However,  at  laft,  they  took  compaflion  on  him  ; 
and  upon  his  promifing  never  to  chufe  the  beft  bed  again,  they 
permitted  him  to  make  one  of  the  company.' 

Two  paragraphs  more  from  this  Life  we  muft  beg  leave  to 
quote,  not  becaufe  we  particularly  admire  them,  but  becaufe 
they  call  for  animadverfion. 

*  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  a  very  few  years,  Parnell  attained  a 
fliare  of  fame  equal  to  what  moft  of  his  cotemporaries  were 
a  long  life  in  acquiring.  He  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  poet ; 
and  the  univerfal  efteem  in  which  his  poems  are  held,  and 
the  reiterated  pleafure  they  give  in  the  perufal,  are  a  fufficient 
teft  of  their  merit.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  the  laft  of  that 
great  fchool  that  had  modelled  itfelf  upon  the  ancients,  and 
taught  Englifh  poetry  to  refemble  what  the  generality  of  man- 
kind have  allowed  to  excel.  A  ftudious  and  correct  obferver  of 
antiquity,  he  fet  himfelf  to  confider  nature  with  the  lights  it 
lent  him,  and  he  found  that  the  more  aid  he  borrowed  from 
the  one,  the  more  delightfully  he  refembled  the  other.  To 
copy  nature  is  a  talk  the  moft  bungling  workman  is  able  to 
execute  ;  to  feled  fuch  parts  as  contribute  to  delight,  is  re- 
ferved  only  for  thofe  whom  accident  has  bkft  with  uncommon 
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talents,  or  fuch  as  have  read  the  ancients  with  indefatigable 
induftry.  Parnell  is  ever  happy  in  the  felettion  of  his  images, 
and  fcrupuloufly  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjetts.  His  pro- 
ductions bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  tawdry  things,  which  it 
has  for  fome  time  been  the  fafliion  to  admire ;  in  writing 
which  the  poet  fits  down  without  any  plan,  and  heaps  up 
fplendid  images  without  any  fele&ion  ;  where  the  reader  grows 
dizzy  with  praife  and  admiration,  and  yet  foon  grows  weary, 
he  can  fcarce  tell  why.  Our  poet,  on  the  contrary,  gives  out 
his  beauties  with  a  more  fparing  hand  ;  he  is  (till  carrying  his 
reader  forward,  and  juft  gives  him  refrelhment  fufficient  to 
fupport  him  to  his  journey's  end.  At  the  end  of  his  courfe  the 
reader  regrets  that  his  way  has  been  fo  fliort,  he  wonders  that 
it  gave  him  fo  little  trouble,  and  fo  refolves  to  go  the  journey 
over  again. 

1  His  poetical  language  is  not  lefs  corre&  than  his  fubjecls 
are  pleafing.  He  found  it  at  that  period,  in  which  it  was 
brought  to  its  highefl  pitch  of  refinement ;  and  ever  fmce  his 
time  it  has  been  gradually  debafing.  It  is  indeed  amazing, 
after  what  has  been  done  by  Dryden,  Addifon,  and  Pope,  to 
improve  and  harmonize  our  native  tongue,  that  their  fuccef- 
fors  fhould  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  involve  it  in  priftine 
barbarity.  Thefe  mifguided  innovators  have  not  been  content 
with  reftoring  antiquated  words  and  phrafes,  but  have  indulged 
themfelves  in  the  moft  licentious  tranfpofitions,  and  the 
hariheft  conftru&ions,  vainly  imagining,  that  the  more  their 
writings  are  unlike  profe,  the  more  they  refemble  poetry. 
They  have  adopted  a  language  of  their  own,  and  call  upon 
mankind  for  admiration.  All  thofe  who  do  not  underftand 
them  are  filent,  and  thofe  who  make  out  their  meaning,  are 
willing  to  praife,  to  (hew  they  underftand.  From  thefe  follies 
and  affectations,  the  poems  of  Painell  are  entirely  free;  he 
has  confidered  the  language  of  poetry  as  the  language  of 
life,  and  conveys  the  warmeft  thoughts  in  the  fimpleft  ex- 
predion.' 

The  character  of  Parnell  as  a  poet  is  here  greatly  exagge- 
rated. He  is  not  univerfally  read,  nor  with  reiterated  plea- 
fure.  It  is  the  greateft  injuftice  to  his  celebrated  cotempora- 
ries  to  affert,  that  his  fame  is  equal  to  theirs.  Dr.  Goldimith 
•fays,  he  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  poet.  Then  as  a  poet, 
he  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Pope,  he  is  inferior  to  Swift,  ro  Ad- 
difon, and  to  Gay.  It  is  painful  to  prove  evidence.  We  are 
furprifed  to  find  a  man  of  genius  fo  infatuated  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  ancients,  as  to  tell  us,  that  the  mere  indefatigable 
ftudy  of  them  will  enable  one  to  write  well.  The  ftudy  of  the 
ancients  is  certainly  not  without  its  confiderable  advantages ; 
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but  unlefs  nature  has  provided  a  man  with  abilities,  the  ftudy 
of  the  ancients  will  be  of  no  fervice  to   him  as  an  author.    If 
he  wanrs   talents,  his  indefatigable  ftudy  of  the  ancients  will 
only  make  him  a  pedant ;  that  is,  a   more  infupportable  fool 
than   nature  had    made  him.     We  will  go  a   ftep  farther  ftill, 
for  the  fake  of  our  age  and  country  :  we  are  firmly  o^  opinion 
that  a  man  of  genius,  if  he  i<  thoroughly  acquainted  with   our 
beft  Englifh   authors,  and   with  the  living  world,  may  attain 
the  perfection  of  writing,  without  having  ever  looked  into  one 
of  thefe  infpiring  ancients.     What  particular  performances  Dr. 
Goldfmith  has  in  his  eye  when  he  talks  of  thofe  tawdry  things 
which  it   has  *  been   for  fbme  time  the  fafhion  to  admire,'  we 
will  not  prefume  to  fay.     But   as  he  allows  that  thofe  tawdry 
things  have  been   admired,  nay,  that   they  feize,  as  it  were, 
our  admiration  and  praie  while  we  perufe  [hem,  we  are  afraid 
that  he  hints    at  Ibme  productions  of  great  and  refpediable  ge- 
nius.     We  mould  not  wifh  to  lee  ihackles  thrown  upon  a  bold, 
an  impetuous,  a  truly  great  poet,  by  the  ancients.     To  unite 
fublimity  and  correclnefs,  is   undoubtedly  the  utmoft  pitch  of 
excellence  «n  writing.     But  in  whom  lliail  we  find  them  united 
in  juit  proportion  ?    However,   it  will  always  be  more  grateful 
to  poetical  ambition,  if  it  is  of  the  noble  kind,  to  be  negligently 
fublime  than  to  be  correctly  elegant. 

The  latter  or'  the  two  paragraphs  which  we  have  juft;  quoted, 
is  more  abfurd  than  the  former.  The  Englifh  language  is 
improved  fince  the  days  of  Dryden,  Addifon,  and  Pope.  Every 
author  worthy  to  be  read,  writes  Englifh  more  accurately  than 
it  was  written  by  thofe  great  men.  vVe  need  take  no  notice  of 
the  herd  of  writers ;  they  write  bad  language  in  every  age.  The 
Englifh  was  never  more  harmonioufly  written,  either  in  profe 
or  poetry,  never  with  fuch  propriety  and  purity,  as  it  is  now. 
The  folecifms  which  even  the  Attic  Swift  fometimes  committed 
would  not  now  be  excufed  in  a  tolerable  writer.  Our  language 
hath  been  lately  fixed  by  the  generous  induftry  of  men  as  emi- 
nent for  their  talents  as  their  learning.  Have  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr.  Lowth,  and  Mr.  Harris  been  ufelefs?  or 
have  they  nor  grtatly  contributed  to  make  our  mother-to  gue 
more  accurately  underftood  than  it  was  in  any  age  preceding 
our  own  ? 

Dr.  Goldfmith,  in  his  enumeration  of  ParnelPs  poems,  ex- 
prefies  himfelf  in  this  rem;'  fcvble  manner:  '  '1  he  Night- 
piece  on  Death  deferves  every  praife,  and  I  mould  fuppofe, 
with  very  little  amendment,  might  be  made  to  furpafs  all  thofe 
night-pieces  and  church  yard  fcenes  that  have  fince  appeared.' 
We  are  afraid  the  doctor  is  growing  intoxicated  with  fame, 
and  infenfible  to  all  living  eminence  except  his  own.  The 
Vol.  XXX.  July>  1770.  2  truth 
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truth  of  the  matter  is,  this  night-piece  is  a  fine  poem,  and  full 
of  moral  inftruclion.  The  following  lines  are  extremely  ftrikmg 
and  affetting. 

1  Ha !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades ; 
The  burfting  earth  unveils  the  fhades ! 
All  flow,  and  wan,  and  wrapped  with  fhrouds-, 
They  rife  in  vifionary  crowds  ; 
And  all  with  fober  accent  cry, 
Think,   mortal,   nvbat  it  is  to  die* 

We  do  not  think  that  even  Dr.  Goldfmith  could  make  this 
poem  better  than  it  is ;  but  we  are  very  certain,  if  it  was  im- 
proved by  the  beft  amendments  he  could  give  it,  it  would  ftill 
be  far  inferiour  to  the  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  Country- 
churcb  yard.  We  do  not  implicitly  admire  all  Mr.  Gray's 
poems,  becaufe  he  fhowed  himfelf  fo  great  a  poet  in  this  ad- 
mirable elegy  :  but  we  think  that  a  lover  and  judge  of  poetry 
would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  this  Elegy  than  of  all  that 
Dr.  Parneli  wrote,  or  of  all  that  Dr.  Goldfmith  has  written. 
When  he  talked  contemptuoufly  of  all  the  cburcb-yard  fctnes,  he 
muft  have  thrown  an  invidious  eye  on  Mr.  Gray.  We  take 
a  pleafure  in  doing  juftice  to  uncommon  merit.  This  is  a 
difagreeable  comparifon  ;  but  it  is  extorted  from  us. 


VII.  The  Elements  of  Univerfal  Erudition,  containing  an  analyti- 
cal Abridgment  of  the  Sciences,  Polite  Arts,  and  Belles  Let  ires,  by 
Baron  Bieifeld,  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  King  of  Prufiia, 
&c.  Tranjlated  from  the  lajl  Edition  printed  at  Berlin,  by  W. 
Hooper,  M.D.   3  Vols.   8<vo.   iSs.   Robfon,      Continued. 

TTAving,  in  the  preceding  number  of  our  Review,  given  our 
*"  readers  an  account  of  the  firft  book  of  baron  Bielfeld's  Ele- 
ments of  Univerfal  Erudition,  we  (hall  here  lay  before  them, 
an  abftracl  of  the  fecond,  which,  like  the  two  others,  is  as  much 
recommended  by  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  fubjecls 
treated  of  in  it,  as  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  manner  in 
which  they  are  handled. 

The  book  now  before  us  turns  upon  thofe  fciences  which 
may  be  (tiled  the  children  of  the  imagination.  Our  author 
enters  upon  his  fubjeft,  by  obferving,  that  the  eflence  of  that 
part  of  erudition,  which  is  ufually  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  the  polite  arts,  confifts  in  exprefllon,  and 
that  the  end  of  thefe  arts  is  pleafure ;  whereas  the  end  of  the 
fciences,  properly  fo  called,  is  utility.  In  pag.  106,  the  baron 
obferves,  that  beauty  is  the  objewt  of  all  the  polite  arts  ;  but 
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adds,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  a  clear  and  determinate 
idea  of  what  we  precifely  mean  by  that  term.  f  Many  able 
writers,  he  tells  us,  who  have  treated  exprefly  on  the  fubject, 
have  (hewn  that  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  what  it  was. 
It  is  one  of  thofe  exprefiions  that  we  comprehend  immediately, 
that  prefent  us  with  a  clear  and  precife  idea,  that  leave  a  dif- 
tinct  impreflion  on  our  minds,  when  fimply  written  or  pro- 
nounced ;  but  which  philofophers  envelope  in  darknefs,  when 
they  attempt  to  elucidate  it  by  definitions  and  defcriptions ; 
and  the  more,  as  mankind  have  different  ideas  of  beauty, 
their  opinions  and  taftes  being  as  various  as  their  underftand- 
ings  and  phyfiognomies.  We  may  fay  however,  in  general, 
that  beauty  refults  from  the  various  perfections  of  which  any 
object  is  fufcepti'ole,  and  which  it  actually  poifeiies ;  and  that 
the  perfections  which  produce  beauty  confift  principally  in  the 
agreeable  and  delightful  proportions  which  are  found,  1.  Be- 
tween the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  object,  2.  Between  each 
part  and  the  whole  together,  3.  Between  the  parts  and  the  end 
or  defign  of  the  object  to  which  they  belong.  Genius,  or  in- 
vention, is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  beauty  is  pro- 
duced. Tafte,  difpofition,  or  rather  the  natural  fenfation  of 
the  mind  refined  by  art,  ferves  to  guide  the  genius  in  difcern- 
ing,  embracing,  and  producing  that  which  is  beautiful  of  every 
kind.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  general  theory  of  the 
polite  art9  is  nothing  more,  than  the  knowledge  of  what  they 
contain  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  agreeable  ;  and  it  is  this 
knowledge,  this  theory,  which  modern  philofophers  call  by  the 
Latin  name  of  acfthetica.' 

As  the  baron  makes  no  mention  of  the  fublime  in  this  fec- 
tion,  though  it  mult  be  allowed  equally  eiTential  in  many 
of  the  polite  arts  with  the  beautiful,  one  would  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  he  had  either  totally  forgot  it,  or  looked  upon 
it  as  too  much  the  fpontaneous  corrufcarion  of  fome  inborn 
fire,  or  the  immediate  gift  of  fome  fuperior  fpirit,  for  any 
author  or  artift,  who  does  not  naturally  poffefs  that  fire,  to 
form  any  pretenfions  to  it.  Indeed,  thofe  poets,  who  feem  to 
have  had  moil  of  that  divine  energy,  have,  notwithstanding, 
always  ihewed  fo  much  diffidence  in  their  natural  ftrength,  as 
not  to  undertake  any  work  without  folemnly  invoking  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fome  deity  or  another,  whom  they  thought  belt 
qualified  or  molt  bound  to  afford  it ;  and  Cicero  himfelf  con- 
firms this  opinion  of  theirs  in  ferious  profe  ;  for  what  is  Vir 
Magnus,  but  a  great  genius ;  and  that  father  of  philofophy 
amongft  the  Romans,  tells  us,  that  no  nrir  magnus  fine  ajfiatu 
divino  unquam  exjiitit ;  a  maxim  as  univerfaily  received,  as  it 
was  early  delivered.     But  to  return  to  our  author,  he  not  only 
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mentions  the  fublime,  but  mentions  it  as  the  refult  of  rules  5 
whereas,  if  what  we  have  been  faying  has  any  truth  in  it,  there 
might  appear  an  impropriety  in  attributing  the  fublime  to  the 
efforts  even  of  the  grtattft  genius,  of  which  it  is  certainly  a 
much  truer  ciiterion  than  the  beautiful.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
giving  any  rules  at  all  for  fublime  compofition,  that  the  baron 
feems  to  be  miflaken,  but  in  the  rules  themfelves  ;  one  of 
them  being,  an  elevation  of  ftntiment ;  as  that  very  eleva'.ion  of 
fentiment.feems  to  be  no  other  than  the  fublime  itfelf.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  baron  meant  thefe  rules  merely  as  directions 
to  judge  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful ;  but,  allowing  that  to 
be  the  cafe,  he  might  have  exprefled  himfelf  much  more  cor- 
rectly, as  our  readers  may  fee  by  the  paffages  themfelves, 
which  are  as  follows. 

*  In  all  the  polite  arts,  and  in  all  the  fubjecls  they 
embrace,  there  muft  neceffarily  reign  an  elevation  of  fentiment, 
that  expreffes  each  object  in  the  greateft  perfection  of  which  it 
is  fufceptible :  that  imitates  nature  in  her  meft  exalted  beauty. 
This  makes  the  fifth  general  rule.  The  defign  of  the  fine  arts 
being  to  excite  pleafure  by  the  exprefiion  of  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful, every  artift  mould  raife  himfelf  above  his  fubject,  and 
chufing  the  moft  favourable  light  wherein  to  place  it,  fhould 
there  embellifh  it  with  the  greateft,  moft  noble,  and  beautiful 
ornaments,  that  his  own  genius  can  fuggeft :  ftill,  however, 
obfefving  a  ftrict  imitation  of  nature. 

*  From  the  obfervation  of  thefe  two  laft  rules  refults 
the  fublime,  which  is  the  union  of  the  greateft  perfpicuity  with 
the  ftricteft  truth  and  moft  exalted  elevation  poflible.  It  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  remark  here,  that  the  moft  fimple  and  common  fub- 
jects  are  fufceptible  of  a  fublime  that  is  agreeable  to  their  na- 
ture. An  idyl  or  a  landfcape  may  be  as  fublime  in  their  kinds, 
as  an  epic  poem  or  a  hiftory  piece.  When  Mofes  begins  the 
book  of  Genefs  with  thefe  words,  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth;  or  when  he  tells  us,  that  God  faid,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  ivas  light ;  thefe  expreffions  are  fublime  in 
the  higheft  degree,  becaufe  tney  are  perfectly  clear,  true,  and 
elevated.  Every  author  fhould  therefore  endeavour  after  the 
fublime  in  every  fubject  that  he  undertakes :  and  this  makes 
the  fixth  and  laft  general  rule  in  the  practice  of  the  polite  arts. 
But  if  he  cannot  attain  to  this,  it  is,  however,  indifpenfably 
neceffary,  that  he  conftantly  make  ufe  of  expreflions  that  are 
noble  and  rtfned.  Every  thing  that  is  /gov,  indecent,  or  dfagreeable, 
is  naturally  repjgnant  to  the  fublime,  and  ought  to  be  for  ever 
banifhed  from  all  works  that  proceed  from  the  noble  and  liberal 
arts/ 

As 
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As  the  fublime  and  beautiful  conftitute  fo  efiential  a  part 
•f  the  polite  arts,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  by  way  of  con- 
trad,  what  Mr.  Burke,  a  countryman  of  our  own,  has  faid  of 
them;  and  with  which  the  baron  (not  much  to  his  honour, 
we  are  forry  to  fay  it)  appears  to  have  been  utterly  unac- 
quainted. Beauty,  then,  is  defined  by  this  ingenious  author, 
to  be  that  quality,  or  thofe  qualities,  in  bodies,  by  which  they 
caufe  love,  or  fome  paffion  fimilar  to  it.  •  It  has  been  thought, 
fays  he,  that  the  idea  of  utility,  era  part's  being  well  adapted 
to  anfwer  its  end,  is  the  caufe  of  beauty,  or  indeed  beauty  if- 
felf.  But  experience  feems  to  have  by  no  means  been  fuffi- 
ciently  confulted  in  framing  this  theory  \  for,  on  that  princi- 
ple, the  wedge-like  fnout  of  a  fwine,  with  its  rough  cartilage 
at  the  end  ;  the  little  funk  eyes,  and  the  whole  make  of  the 
head  fo  well  adapted  to  its  offices  of  digging  and  rooting,  would 
be  extremely  beautiful.  If  the  fitnefs  of  parts  was  what  ccn- 
ftitutcd  the  lovelinefs  of  their  form,  the  actual  employment  of 
them  would  undoubtedly  much  augment  it ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  always  the  cafe.  A  bird  on  the  wing  is  not  fo 
fo  beautiful  as  when  it  is  perched.  There  is  another  notion 
current,  pretty  near  a-kin  to  the  former,  that  perfection  is  the 
conftituent  caufe  of  beauty.  But  in  fenfible  objects,  fo  far  is 
perfection  from  being  always  confidered  as  fuch,  that  beauty, 
where  it  is  higheft,  in  the  female  fex,  almoft  always  carries 
with  it  an  idea  of  weaknefs  and  imperfection.  It  is  farther  re- 
markable that  beauty  always  dwells  upon  little  and  pleafing  ob- 
jects, whilft  the  fublime,  which  is  the  caufe  of  admiration, 
dwells  on  great  objects  and  terrible.  If  we  compare  the  beau- 
tiful and  fublime,  there  appears  a  remarkable  contrail:  in  the 
comparison.  Sublime  objects  are  vaft  in  their  dimenfions; 
beautiful  ones,  comparatively,  fmall.  An  object,  to  be  beau- 
tiful, mould  be  fmooth  and  polifhed;  to  be  great,  rugged 
and  negligent.  Beauty  mould  fhun  the  right  line,  yet  deviate 
from  it  infenfibly ;  the  great,  in  many  cafes,  loves  the  right 
line  ;  and  when  it  deviates,  it  often  makes  a  ftrong  deviation  ; 
beauty  ihould  not  be  obfeure ;  the  great  ought  to  be  dark  and 
gloomy  ;  beauty  fhould  be  light  and  delicate ;  the  great,  folid 
and  even  marly.  They  are  indeed  ideas  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture, dne  being  founded  on  pain,  the  ether  on  pleafure. — This, 
which  is  in  our  opinion  the  moft  juft  and  philosophical  theory 
concerning  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  we  thought  highly  proper 
to  precede  an  account  of  the  polite  arts,  which  are  fo  intimately 
connected  with  thefe  ideas. 

To  return  to  the  baron,  we  can  by  no   means  fubferibe  to 

the  lat:er  part  of  his  obiervation,  allowing  it  to  be  practicable, 

that  all  authors  fhould  endeavour  after  the   fublime  in  every 
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fubje't  they  undertake  :  we  rather  think  he  fliould  have  faid» 
that  in  many  fubjccts  they  (hould  endeavour  not  to  be  fub- 
lime  ;  the  fublime  being  utterly  incompatible  with  many,  per- 
haps, with  mod  fubjects  in  the  polite  arts,  as  there  are  more  fub- 
jects in  them  of  a  familiar,  and  even  ludicrous,  than  of  a  fub- 
lime nature.  Not  to  mention  burlefque,  which,  as  the  celebrated, 
lord  Shaftefbtiry  obferves,  feems  to  be  entirely  of  modern  in- 
vention, and  utterly  unknown  to  the  antients  ;  comedy,  fa- 
tire,  epiftolary  writing,  and  many  others,  either  totally  ex- 
clude the  fublime,  or  but  very  rarely  admit  it.  Subjects  of 
the  fame  nature  in  the  hands  of  the  painter,  or  the  ftatuary, 
are  as  little  fufceptible  of  the  fublime  as  in  thofe  of  the  author 
or  poet. 

The  baron  concludes  his  firft  chapter,,  which  is  on  the  po- 
lite arts  in  general,  with  an  obfervation,  which,  though  now 
univerfally  received,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  quote  in  defence 
of  what  we  have  advanced  concerning  the  production  of  the 
fublime  ;  and,  as  from  ufing  the  words  of  the  celebrated 
M.  Rollin  to  exprefs  this  maxim,  he  takes  occafion  to  give  his 
opinion  of  that  gentleman's  Method  of  teaching  and  fludying  tbt 
Belles  Lettres,  we  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  it,  fince,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ufe  that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  fcarce  any 
thing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the  fentiments  entertained  by 
one  great  man  concerning  another. 

■  We  defire  the  reader  will  conftantly  remember  the  general 
principles  we  have  here  eftablifhed  for  the  polite  arts,  in  the 
analyfis  we  (hall  now  make  of  the  particular  rules  relative  to 
each  art ;  the  brief  explications  of  which  may  ferve  to  con- 
duct the  difciples  of  the  mufes  to  a  fuccefsful  practice.  But 
before  we  finilh  this  introduction,. it  feems  neceffary  to  remind 
our  readers  of  a  maxim  drawn  from  nature  and  experience, 
and  which  Mr.  Rollin  has  fo  well  expreffed  in  his  treatife  on 
ftudy,  that  we  fhall  here  make  ufe  of  his  words :  "  The  pre- 
cepts of  arts  and  fciences,  fays  he,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  good  fenfe  and  right  reafon,  are  nothing  more  than  judici- 
ous obfervations  made  by  men  of  ability  on  the  productions 
of  the  beft  authors,  which  have  been  afterwards  reduced  into 
order,  and  united  under  certain  heads ;  as  for  example,  with 
regard  to  rhetoric,  on  the  difcourfes  of  the  moil  celebrated 
orators ;  which  has  given  occafion  to  fay,  that  eloquence  did 
not  arife  from  the  art,  but  the  art  from  eloquence.' 

'  We  borrow  with  pleafure  this  juft  reflection  of  Mr.  Rol- 
Jin,  and  we  defire  he  may  have  the  reputation  of  it.  His 
book,  On  the  Method  of  teaching  and  fludying  the  Bella  Lettres,  is  a 
work  dictated  by  the  moft  noble  of  all  motives,  -the  love  of 
mankind  :  it  is  the  work  of  an  honeft  man,  of  a  virtuous  cit 

tizen 
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tizen  who  afpires  to  be  truly  ufeful :  but  we  muft  caution  the 
young  ftudent,  not  to  take  this  book  buc  for  what  it  really  is, 
and  to  ufe  it  with  circumfpection.     It  is  not  a  fyftematic  work. 
The  limits  of  the  belles  lettres  are  not  there  exactly  marked  ; 
all  the  fciences  are  there  confounded  ;   there  are   very  few  defi- 
nitions, and  thofe  few  are  imperfect ;  the  axioms,  the  princi- 
ples, the  fundamental  rules  that  flow  from  them  are  not  mark- 
ed with  precifion  ;  the  terms  of  art  not  fufficiently  explained ; 
theology,  philofophy,  morality,  and  many  other  fciences  that 
have  no  relation  to   the  belles  lettres,  are  there  mixed  with 
them.     From   all   this  arifes  a  confufion  in  the  mind  that  is 
very  detrimental  to  thofe  who  devote  themfelves  to  fludy.    We 
ought  therefore  to  regard  this  fingular  work,  not  fo  much  as 
a  dogmatic  treatife  on  the  belles  lettres,  as  an  ingenious  com- 
pilation of  the  moft  pleafing   examples  drawn  from   the  beft 
authors  ;  executed  with  tafte,  and  ornamented  with  the  graces 
of  iryle.' 

The  baron  begins  his  obfervations  upon  the  Polite  Arts  by 
ftrictures  upon  grammar,  which,  though  we  acknowledge   it 
to  be  the  foundation   of  all   the   reft,  is  of  fo  dry  and  unin- 
terefting  a  nature,  that  we   fhall   be  as  concife  as  poifible  in 
our  remarks  upon  it.     Our  author  juftly  rejects  the  received 
definition  of   grammar,    namely,  the  art  of   /peaking  well, 
which  more  properly  belongs   to  rhetoric  ;  and  in  the  place  of 
it  fubftitutes   that  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  and  writing  a  lan- 
guage correctly.     With  regard   to  the  parts   of  fpeech,  they 
vary   fo  much   in   different  languages,  and  are  fo  generally 
known,  that  it  is   not  here  neceflary   to  enlarge  upon  them. 
We   mall,  therefore,  lay  before  the  reader   our  author's  re- 
marks upon  the  faults  that  are  committed  againft  the  purity  of 
ftile  in  general,  which  will  properly  pave  the  way  to  the  fub- 
fequent  chapter  on   rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  pro- 
priety.    The  firft  of  thefe  faults  is  the  ufe  of  barbarous  terms, 
fuch  as  are  either  fo  old,  fo  new,  or   fo  uncommon,  as   to  be 
intelligible  to  few  perfons  only.     The  fecond  is   the  gallimatia% 
as  the  French  call  it,  or  that  confufion  and  obfcurity,  which 
arifes    from    a    number    of  phrafes  jumbled   together,  with- 
out order  or  judgment.     The  third  is  ambiguity,  which  pro- 
ceeds from   fuch   expreffions  as  have  a  double   fenfe ;   and,  of 
confequence,  render  a  difcourfe  obfcure.     The  fourth   is  long 
and  frequent   parenthefes,  which   interrupt  the  thread  of  the 
difcourfe,  and  fufpend  the  fenfe.     The  fifth  is  a  bad  arrange- 
ment of  the  words ;   the  fixth  is  long  periods,  which  render  a 
difcourfe  obfcure  and  perplexed,  by  presenting  too  great  a  nun> 
ber  of  ideas  to   the  mind   at  the  fame  time.     1  he  feventh  is 
barbarifms  and  folecifms,  or  fuch  faults  as  are  contrary  to  the 
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rules  of  grammar.  The  eighth  is  the  Pbebui,  which  we 
think  the  tranflator  mould  rather  have  called  fuftian,  as  the 
French  word  Phebus  has  not  been  as  yet  adopted  into  our  lan- 
guage. To  thefe  our  author  adds  a  ninth,  namely,  the  too 
frequent  ufe  of  metaphors  and  extravagant  allegories  ;  but  this 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  fame  with  the  former. 

In  his   chapter   upon   rhetoric,  the   baron   obferves,  that  it 
has    four  principal  objects,  which  confift   in   the  knowledge  of 
1.  an  abundance  of  words,  their  value  and  their  choice  ;  2. 
the  connexion  of  words  and  periods  ;   3.  the  connexion  of  pe- 
riods, or  chrias  ;  4.  the  connexion  of  chrias,  or  the  forming  of 
a  complete  difcourfe.     The  chief  in'truments  of  the  rhetorician 
are  tropes  and  figures.     There  are  four  principal  tropes,  which 
are  the   metaphor,  metonymy,  fynecdoche,  and  irony.     The 
metaphor  makes  ufe  of  words  that  include   a  comparifon  or 
iimile  ;    and  the  allegory  continues   and  amplifies  that  compa- 
rifon     The   metonymy  is  of  four  kinds:    1.  caufa  pro  effeclu, 
when  the  caufe  is  put  for  the  effect :   2.  effeclus  pro  caufa,  when 
the  effect  is  put   for   the   caufe  :   ^.fubjeclum  pro  adjunclo,  the 
principal  object  for  a    quality  of  that  object.  :  and  4.  adjettum 
pro  fubjeficy  a  quality  or  property  for  the  object  itfelf:  5.  to 
the  metonymy  may  likewife  be  referred  what   the  rhetoricians 
call  metahpfiii  when  we  put  the  antecedent  for  its  confequent, 
or   the  confequent   for  its  antecedent  ;  and   6.  the   bypallage, 
when  we  tranfpofe  the  object  and  the  quality  of  the  object,  as 

In  novafert  animus  mat  at  as  dicer  e  format 
Corpora, 

The fyndoche  fometimes  puts  a  part  for  the  whole;  and  fome- 
times  the  whole  for  a  part.  The  heterojis,  the  hyperbole  or 
exaggeration,  and  the  avtonomafia  are  fpecies  that  belong  to 
this  genus.  Figures  of  rhetoric  are  modes  of  exprefhon  that 
reprefent  a  thought  either  more  forcibly,  or  agreeably,  than  in 
the  common  method.  They  are  of  two  forts ;  figures  of  dic- 
tion, and  fententious  figures.  Thefe  laft  are  either  probatory, 
amplifkatory,  or  fentimental. 

The  figures  of  diction  are  the  cllipfis,  which  fignifies  an 
omihlon  of  one  or  more  words  ;  the  ajyndeton,  the  omiffion  of 
the  copulative  and  \  phmafms  are  fuperfluous  words;  polyfyndeton, 
a  redundancy  of  the  copulative  and  ;  fynonyma  are  words  or 
phrafes  of  the  fame  meaning  ;  antanaclafis^  a  word  repeated 
twice  or  oftener,  but  in  a  different  fenfe;  plocts,  a  word  re- 
peated in  a  different  fenfe,  but  in  the  fame  phrafe  ;  anaphora, 
the  fame  word  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  feveral  fucceflive 
phrafes  or  periods ;  epipLra  or  epijtropha,  the  fame  word  re- 
peated at  the  end ;  Jymploa,  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  and  end   of  a   period ;    anadiplofity  when  a  word  that 
ends  one  period,    begins  the  next ;    epanodus,    when   two  or 
more  words  are  ufed  alternately,  in  an  inverted  order  ;  epizeuxis, 
the  immediate  repetition  of  two  words ;  climax,  Or  gradation, 
when  a  word  repeated   conne&s  a   phrafe  with  that  which  fol- 
lows ;   polyptoton,  when  the  fame  word  is  repeated  in  different 
fenfes  and  with  different  terminations ;    paronomafia  makes  ufe 
of  feveral  words  that  have  the  fame   termination ;    parecbejis, 
when  words  are  ufed  which  have  fyllables  of  the  fame  found  ; 
homatoteleuton,  when  the  words  that  are  placed   at  the  end  of 
each  phrafe,  rhyme  with  each  other  ;  bmaoploton,  when  phrafes 
end  with  words   that  are  in  the  fame  cafe  or  tenfe;  and,  laftly, 
paregmenon,  when  words   are  connected   whofe  origin  and  ety- 
mology are  the  fame.     With  regard  to  the  fententious  figures, 
the  probatory  are  the  prolepfit  or  anticipation,  when  we  pre- 
vent objections  by  refuting  them  ;    the  fuBjeflkn,    when  w* 
refute  feveral  objections  at  the  fame  time  ;  communication,  when 
we  may  be  faid  to  confult  our  audience,  and  fuppofe  that  they 
are  of  our  opinion  ;  confejjion,  when  we  grant  our  adverfary  all 
he  demands ;    conceffion,  when  we  allow  a   part  of  what  is  de- 
manded,   referving   the  ftrongeft  argument.     The    principal 
figures  of  the  amplificatory  are  called  :  the  gnoma  or  fentence, 
when  we  make  ufe  of  a  general  opinion ;    noema,    when  we 
apply  this  faying  to  any  one  ;    cbria,  when  we  cite  a  like  fen- 
tence with  the  name  of  its  author  ;  and  many  more.   The  fen- 
timental  are,    exclamation,   interrogation,  dubitation,  correc- 
tion, reticence,  fermocination,    profopopaea,    apoftrophe,   and 
many  others,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.     VVf 
ftiall  fay  nothing  of  the  remaining  parts  of  rhetoric,  as  they 
are  connected   with  logic,  which   has  already  been  treated  of, 
but  refer  the  reader,   who  is  defirous  of  full  information  upon 
the  fubjed,  to  father  Bohours*  treatife  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 
We  come  now  to  eloquence,  concerning  which   our  author 
obferves  that  there  are  three  fpecies,  which  are  ufually  called 
the  fimple,  the   fublime,  and   the  temperate;    and  likewife, 
that  every  public  difcourfe,  which  is  formed  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  has  or  ought  to  have    fix  different  parts  or 
members,    which   are,    i.  the    exordium;    z.  the   narration; 
3.  the  propofition ;    4.  the  confirmation  ;  £.  the  refutation  ; 
and  6.  the  conclufion. 

For  the  due  treatment  of  all  thefe  parts,  and  for  the  con- 
ftrucVing  of  a  mafterly  difcouFfe,  the  orator  mould  keep  four 
objects  conftantly  in  view,  which  are ;  1*  the  invention  ;  2. 
the  difpofition ;  3.  the  elocution;  and  4.  the  peroration. 
Thefe  feveral  articles  the  baron  explains  with  his  ufual  bre- 
vity and  perfpicuity  ;  but  we  fhall  not  follow  him  through  this 
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maze*  of  eriticifm,  as  many  more  fubjects  remain  to  be  diC- 
cufled,  and  we  would  above  all  things  avoid  unneceflary  pro- 
lixity. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  baron  in  what  he  has 
advanced  concerning  the  moderns  having  greatly  excelled  the 
antients  in  eloquence.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  elo- 
quence as  one  of  thofe  branches  in  which  the  fupcriority  of  the 
antients  is  indifputable.  Who,  amongft  the  moderns,  can 
come  in  competition  with  a  Cicero  or  a  Demofthenes,  an 
j£fchines  or  an  Ifocrates  f  The  French  have  fearce  any 
m  after- pieces  of  eloquence  to  boaft  of,  but  their  funeral  orations  ; 
and  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  Englifh,  though  replete 
with  deep  fenfe  and  acute  reafoning,  have  neither  that  vehe- 
mence of  oratory,  nor  that  elegance  of  diction,  which  are  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  writings  of  the  antients.  In  a  word,  fo  far 
are  we  from  agreeing  with  thofe  who  think  the  moderns  have 
furpafTed  the  antients  in  eloquence,  that  we  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  reckon  eloquence  amongft  the  loft 
arts.   ' 

From  eloquence  we  pafs  to  poetry,  the  origin  of  which  our 
author  afcribes  to  Mofes  and  Miriam,  the  firft  authors  that  are 
known  to  mankind,  who  fung  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  a 
fong  of  divine  praife  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  which    the 
Almighty  had  vouchfafed  to  the  people  of  Ifrael  by  opening  a 
paflage  to  them  through   the  waters.      The   Greeks  indeed 
have  endeavoured  to  raviih  from   the  Hebrews  the  honour  of 
this  precious  gift,  which  was  vouchfafed  them  by  the  Supreme 
Author  of  nature,  that  they  might  afcribe  it  to  their  faJfa  dei- 
ties.    Our  author  begins  his  inquiries  concerning  poetry,  by 
alking  what  it  is ;    and  juftly  rejects  the  common  definition, 
namely  that  poetry  is  the  art  of  making  verfes,  of  lines  or  pe- 
riods, that  are  in  rhyme  or  metre.     Jn  the  room  of  this  defi- 
nition, he  fubftitutes   the  following  ;  Poetry  is .  the  art  of  ex- 
preffing  our  thoughts  by  fiction.     He  then  proceeds  to  obferve, 
that  poetry  has  two  parts ;  the  firft  of  which  relates  to  inven- 
tion in  general,  and  is  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  poetry  ;  the 
other,  which  relates   to   the  execution,  and  is  called  verifica- 
tion.    In  treating  of  the  feveral  different  fpecies  of  poetry,  as 
the  epic,  tragedy,  comedy,  &c.  our  author  has,  upon   feveral 
occafions,  commented  the  Art  of  Poetry  of  Boileau,  in  which 
that  excellent  poet   has   admirably  characterifed   each  different 
fort  of  poem  in  a  beautiful  and  picturefque  defcription  of  it. 
We,    however,    think   it  unneceflary  to  follow   him   through 
thefe  comments,  as  all  of  them,  except  a  few  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  foreigners,  are  generally  known.     The  quadran ,   the 
rondeau,  the    triolet  y  lay:,  wire/ays,  the   chant  royal,  mafquerade:% 
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amphigouries,  quolibets,  romancss%  concordantst  as  they  are  in  life 
only  amongft  the  French  and  Germans,  are  altogether  unin- 
terefting  to  an  Englifh  reader.  Befides  rhefe  feveral  fpecies  of 
true  and  natural  poetry,  there  is  another  clafs,  much  inferior 
to  all  the  reft,  which  confifts  in  torturing  genius  and  art  in 
order  to  produce  gaudy  trifles.  Thefe  poems  are  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  falfe  wit  fo  admirably  defcribed  by  Mr.  Addifon,  in 
his  Pleafures  of  Imagination.  Of  this  kind  are  anagrams,  which 
confift  in  tranfpofing  the  letters  of  fome  name  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  at  laft,  by  the  aid  of  various  combinations,  fome 
other  word  or  words  fhall  arife  out  of  them,  either  to  the  re- 
putation or  di/grace  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  name  belongs. 
Jcrojiic  is  a  poem  of  which  each  line  begins  with  the  letters  of 
fome  name  in  their  regular  order,  Chronoftics  are  fmall  verfes 
which  include  in  their  letters  fome  number  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, as  the  date  of  the  year,  a  perfon's  age,  &c.  Logogryphs^ 
which  contain  a  fort  of  fymbol  in  an  enigmatic  exprefiion. 
Enigmas  are  a  kind  of  propofitions,  that  are  given  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  are  couched  in  terms  obfcure,  ambiguous,  and  in 
appearance  contradictory.  There  is  likewife  another  fpecies  of 
poetry,  which  is  hardly  confiderable  enough  to  make  a  feparate 
clafs,  namely,  that  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  poet  is  em- 
ployed in  inventing  infcriptions,  emblems,  epitaphs,  cy- 
phers, &c. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry, 
which  is  followed  by  an  entire  chapter  upon  verfification, 
which,  though  the  author  has  treated  it  with  the  moil  critical 
exa&nefs,  we  (hall  here  omit,  as  his  obfervations,  which  turn 
entirely  upon  French  or  Latin  verfification,  can  afford  but  little 
entertainment  to  the  generality  of  our  readers.  Indeed  the 
fubjedt  of  verfification  is  but  little  interefting  to  any  except  fuch 
as  are  poets  themfelves. 

The  following  chapters  of  this  fecond  book,  which  turn  upon 
mufic,  painting,  architecture,  fculpture,  &c.  we  mail  like- 
wife  pals  by,  as  the  fubjecls  of  them  concern  only  artifts  and 
connoifleurs  in  thofe  particular  branches,  and  not  the  public 
in  general.  As  to  the  baron's  third  book,  we  mult  beg  leave 
to  poltpone  the  review  of  it  to  our  next  Number. 


VIII.   Sermons  writ  fen  by   a    Lady,  the  Tranflatrefs  of  four  felett 
Tales  from  Marmontel.     '6<vo.   is.  6d.     Dodfley. 

*TPHE   work   which   is   here  prefented  to  the  public  is  of  an 
■"*     extraordinary   kind   for  a  woman's   pen  ;    but  we   muft 
confeft,  we  fee  no  reafon  why  ladies  mould  not  be  oftener  em- 
ployed 
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ployrd  in  writing  tenuous :  we  have  frequently  feen   old   wo- 
men in  the  pulpit. 

In  the  following  extract,  the  fair  writer  explains  the  motives 
which  induced  her  to  engage  in  thefe  theological  compofitions  ; 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  fubjects  on  which  (he  has  favoured 
us  With  her  thoughts. 

*  About  two  years  fince.  having  a  converfation  with  a  cler- 
gyman of  my  acquaintance  concerning  preaching  in  general, 
he,  betwixt  jeft  and  earneft,  declared  he  would  preach  any 
fermon  which  I  would  write.  An  agreement  was  made,  and 
I  fat  down  to  compofe. 

4  As  I  had  always  looked  on  perfons  of  a  covetous  difpofi- 
ticn  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  indignation,  and  having  met 
with  many  of  a  contracted,  narrow  turn  of  mind,  and  very 
few  who  anf*ered  my  idea  of  generofity,  the  text  which  had 
occurred  on  feveral  occafions,  when  I  could  have  wifhed  not 
to  have  had  reafon  for  it,  prefented  irfelf  now  *,  and  I  pitched  on. 
that  as  a  fubjed\  on  which  I  might  exprefs  my  thoughts.  Some 
accidental  circumftances  prevented  its  being  preached  :  but 
having  once  entered  on  that  kind  of  writing,  I  could  not  help 
committing  to  paper  fome  thoughts  which  had  frequently  paffed 
over  my  mind,  on  the  infufficiency  of  this  life  for  real  happi- 
nefs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  that  wore  that  appearance. 
On  this  occafion  I  expatiated  on  the  words  of  Job  f  ;  a  book 
which  I  had  always  read  with  admiration  and  melancholy  plea- 
fure.  The  Sermon  on  Revenge  J,  is  compofed  of  arguments 
which  I  had  often  made  ufe  of  to  calm  the  fpirit  of  retaliation, 
which  I  have  found  rifing  in  my  breaft,  on  my  having  met 
with  unkind  treatment  where  I  thought  I  had  not  deferved, 
and  had  no  reafon  to  expect  it. 

«  Thefe  three  difcourles  lay  by  me  a  long  while,  without 
my  thinking  much  about  them ;  till  having  mentioned  to  a 
friend  a  defne  I  had  of  turning  to  fome  advantage  what  I  had 
written,  he  told  me  the  thought  was  not  amifs,  but  they  were 
too  few  to  publifh  alone,  and  advifed  me  to  write  four  more. 

f  I  chofe  thofe  fubjecls  on  which  I  had  moft  reflected,  and 
on  which  therefore  I  had  moft  to  fay.  The  terrible  confe- 
quences  of  ilander  to  defencelefs  women,  and  the  extreme 
cruelty  of  the  practice  againft  thofe,  who  generally  labour  un- 
der evils  fufficient  to  embitter  life  without  that  addition,  had 
cften  employed   my  thoughts ;    and  the  equitable  admonition 

*  Matt.  xix.  24.  It  is  eafier  for  a  camel,  &c. 

•f-  Job.  xix.  26.  Though  worms  deftroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  fleft  fhall  I  fee  God. 

X  iVlatt.  vi.  15.  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  .trefpaffes,  &c. 
2  pf 
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of  our  Savior  in  that  admirable  fe.rmon  which  con- 

tained the  i..v  of   life  that  ever  was  given  to  man, 

appeared  ro  rr ..  *       ^  the  ufual   confequence  of 

having  my  fpi  Ae  feeling  rhem  greatly  de- 

prefled,  I  had  t>\  hi,  quoted  to  myself  the 

words  of  Scion.  fixed  on  as  a  topic  for 

the  fifth  eifay.     In  he  higheft  notion 

of  filial  duty,   wlii.  h  /  gown  too  little  the  fa-< 

fliion  ;  and  this  furn'i  h  matter  for  another  f.     The 

feventh  was  the  1  im  I,  who  is  herfelf  a  mother,  and 

whofe  partiality  to  my  judgment  made  her  defirous  to  know  if 
my  opinion  coincided  with  her  own  in  the  article  of  education  §. 

'  I  hope  this  account  will  prevent  my  being  accufed  of  va- 
nity in  endeavouring  to  reform  mankind.  I  really  never  had 
fuch  a  thought :  but  if  I  can  be  at  all  beneficial  to  that  part  of 
it  to  which  I  belong,  among  whom  there  are  fome  who  will 
not  difdain  to  take  advice  from  a  female  writer,  I  mail  efteera 
myfelf  happy  to  be  able  to  conduce  to  their  amufement  or 
improvement.  The  very  young,  whofe  minds  are  not  jet 
formed,  and  who  are  ftartled  at  the  idea  of  reading  a  fermon, 
may,  through  the  novelty  of  thefe,  be  induced  to  perufe,  and 
may  poifibly  learn  fome  ufeful  lelTons  from  them. 

'  As  a  farther  apology,  let  me  obferve  that  political  dis- 
putes now  employ  the  tongues  and  pens  of  almoft.  all  degrees 
of  men,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  fo  that  they  have  no  time  to 
think  of  any  thing  elfe  The  rage  of  public  virtue  is  fo  great, 
that  private  virtue  i>  almoit  forgotten.  When  patriotifm  and 
loyalty  engage  all  the  wits  of  the  age,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
woman  fhould  take  the  lower  department,  and  venture  to 
write  moral  elTays.' 

Thefe  dilcourfes,  though  not  diftinguifhed  by  accuracy  of 
flile,  depth  of  thoughr,  or  clofenefs  of  reafoning,  are  not  with- 
out merit.  They  contain  many  fentiments  which  are  juft, 
humane,  and  benevolent.  The  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  proper 
objects  of  charity,  makes  this  remark  : 

*  There  is  a  kind  of  fafhionable  charity  fubfifting  among 
us,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  that  a  certain  noble 
perfonage  has  ordered  a  certain  fum  of  money  to  be  laid  out 
in  provifions,  and  diftributed  among  the  poor: — this  is  ge- 
nerally mentioned  with  great  encomiums   in   the  public  papers 

*  Matt.  vii.  I.  Judge  not,  and  ye  (hall  not  be  judged. 

f  Prov.  xvii.  13.  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  forrowful ; 
and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heavinefs. 

%  On  Exod.  xx.    12.  Honour  thy  father,  &c. 
§  On  Prov.  xxii.  6.  Train  up  a  child,  &c. 

as 


truly 


I 
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as  a  laudable  example  for  others  to  follow  :  that  it  is  truly 
laudable  to  provide  for  the  neceflities  of  theinduflrious  labourer, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  deny ;  but  there  are  a  fet  of  unhappy 
people,  whofe  lot  is  caft  above  the  lovveft  fort,  and  yet  want 
the  comforts  which  even  they  enjoy.  Afhamed  to  beg,  unable 
to  dig,  thefe  I  recommend  as  proper  objecls  for  the  rich  to  ex- 
ercife  their  gcnerofity  on :  let  them  feek  them  in  their  ob- 
fcurity,  and  they  will  find  families  whom  they  may  make  happy 
by  Aims  fo  inconfiderable  as  by  them  (elves  to  be  fcarcely 
miffed  ;  they  will  there  find  worthy  people  who  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  unavoidable  and  unforefeen  misfortunes, 
and  unable  to  bear  up  againfl  them  for  want  of  the  afiiftance 
of  friends  and  money;  fome  who  have  owed  their  ruin  to 
their  own  goodnefs  of  heart,  whofe  generous,  unfufpecting 
natures  have  been  impofed  upon  by  artful  and  defigning  men  : 
fuch  as  thefe  who  have  erred  through  excefs  of  virtue,  have 
certainly  a  claim  which  no  liberal  mind  can  refufe.  And  many 
may  be  likewife  found  whofe  fufferings  have  been  owing  to 
their  own  follies ;  yet  fufferings  ftill  they  are,  and  they  who 
feel  the  weight  of  them  have  a  right  to  pity  and  relief  from 
creatures  who  are  not  themfelves  exempt  from  the  failings  of 
humanity.  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  to  believe  there  are  any 
people  fo  void  of  tendernefs  and  companion,  as  to  upbraid  a 
man  for  indifcretions,  at  the  time  he  is  feeling  their  dreadful 
confequences.  Can  there  be  a  more  pitiable  object,  than  the 
father  of  a  family  who  fees  his  children  around  him  deftitute 
of  fupport,  and  muit  reproach  himfelf  as  the  caufe  ?  and  can 
there  be  a  greater  act  of  generofity  than  to  alleviate  fuch  dif- 
ftrefs,  by  putting  it  in  his  power  to  retrieve  paft  errors,  and 
provide  for  the  innocent  fharers  of  his  deftiny  V 

On  forgivenefs  of  injuries  Hie  fays:  '  I  am  convinced  men 
would  want  few  perfuafives  to  forgivenefs,  if  they  rightly  confi- 
deredthe  imperfection  of  human  nature;  how  liable  we  are  to  mif- 
take  the  meaning  of  words ;  how  apt  to  be  impofed  on  by  a  mif- 
reprefentation  of  facts ;  we  may  charge  that  to  defign  which  was 
the  effect  of  inadvertency  ;  and  our  being  hurt  may  be  owii.g 
perhaps  more  to  the  too  great  nicety  of  our  fenfations,  than  to 
any  real  offence  we  have  received.' — True  greatnefs  of  mind 
can  never  confiff.  in  revenge,  fince  the  bafeft,  the  meaneft 
coward  will  purfue  it  to  the  utmoft ;  but  to  forbear  revenge, 
and  forgive  the  enemy  when  you  have  him  in  your  power,  is 
,an  action  which  will  add  dignity  to  the  higheft  character,  and 
a  victory  over  the  paffions  which  none  but  the  truely  brave  can 
ever  attain.' 

On  the  lofs'of  friends  fne  expreffes  herfelf  in  this  pathetical 
manner:  €  For  ever  to  part  with  thofe  who  have  fhared  with 

us 
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us  our  pleafures  and  our  pains ;  to  whom,  as  to  a  fecond  felf, 
we  have  confided  our  moft  fecret  thoughts  :  to  recollecl:  pleafmg 
conventions,  embittered  with  the  fad  remembrance  that  they 
can  no  more  return:  to  look  back  on  part  fcenes,  enjoyed 
with  thofe  whofe  deareft  connexions  death  has  diflblved  :  to 
reflect,  I  fay,  on  thofe,  and  with  calmnefs,  requires  a  forti- 
tude that  is  more,  or  an  indifference  that  is  lefs,  than  human. 
Philofophy,  which  often  ferves  as  a  pompous  name  under 
which  to  cover  the  want  of  feeling,  may  in  vain  pretend  to 
fupport ;  but  the  man  whofe  heart  is  capable  of  forming  fuch 
tender  ties,  will  find  all  the  aid  of  religion  neceflary  to  fuftain 
him  in  thefe  common,  yet  not  on  that  account,  lefs  heavy 
afflictions.' 

When  an  unhappy  female  is  deluded  and  betrayed,  (he  is 
generally  treated  by  her  own  fex  with  the  utmoft  feveriry  and 
contempt ;  on  which  this  amiable  divine  makes  the  following 
obfervation  : 

'  There  are  fome  who,  had  they  not  been  pofiefTed  of  the 
moft  amiable  qualities  that  can  adorn  the  mind,  would  never 
have  fallen.  Tendernefs  of  difpofition,  attachment,  an  open 
unreferved  confidence,  an  unfufpe&ing  innocence,  have  been 
the  fources  of  that  fatal  error,  which  has  unfitted  them  for 
chafte  fociety,  and  made  them  the  fcorn  of  thofe  who  have 
either  efcaped  through  want  of  folicitation,  or  owed  their  pre- 
fervation  to  the  frigidity  of  their  conftitutions,  and  prudent 
felfimnefs  of  their  hearts.  Unhappy  women  !  the  fame  delicacy 
of  fentiment  which  betrayed  you  to  your  ruin,  makes  it  in- 
fupportable  to  be  defpifed  '*  by  each  affected  fhe  who  tells 
your  ftory,  and  blefles  her  kind  ftars  that  the  is  virtuous." 

This  remark  comes  with  greater  force  from  a  lady,  and  does 
honour  to  her  benevolence. — The  laft  difcourfe  contains  fome 
fenfible  obfervations  on  female  education. 


IX.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilfon,  Prebendary  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  Minijhr  of  New  Brentford,  on 
their  Political  Condutt.  With  an  Original  Pi8nr$  of  Modtrn 
Patriotifm.   %vo,    is.      Erough, 

'TPHIS  reverend  gentleman,  who  fubferibes  himfelf '  One  who 
«**  is  lefs  than  the  leaft  of  all  Curates,'  gives  no  unfavourable 
idea  of  himfdf  at  his  fetting  out.  His  principles,  and  his  mo- 
tives for  writing  this  letter  to  his  two  buftiing  brethren,  are 
much  to  his  honour.  Let  us  take  a  view^of  them  as  he  him- 
felf has  laid  them  before  us, 

'  I  haye 
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*  I  have  been  waiting  for  foine  confiderable  time  pall,  in 
hopes  that  fome  one  or  other  of  our  own  profeflion  at  leaft,  of 
much  more  weight  and  confequence  in  the  church  than  my- 
ielr,  would  have  taken  fome  notice  of  the  indecorum  and  im- 
propriety of  your  proceedings  in  our  prefent  unhappy  divifions. 

■  I  have  been  reftrained  thus  long  by  thefe  hopes ;  but 
fince  no  one  has,  give  me  leave  to  prefent  to  you  a  Petition, 
Addrefs,  or  Remonftrance,-  (call  it  what  you  pleafe)  fomewhat 
different  from  thofe  which  have  already  peftered  the  ears  of  our 
moft  amiable  and  gracious  fovereign. 

■  It  has  been  much  wondered  at,  I  know,  by  great  numbers 
of  worthy,  prudent,  and  judicious  people,  that  our  metropo- 
litan and  diocefan  have  not  exercifed  their  fpiritual  authority 
in  reprehending  your  behaviour,  which  they  moft  juftly  might 
have  done  ;  and  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  (notwithftanding  our 
polite  and  courtly  age  in  which  we  live)  as  by  no  means  to 
have  funk  the  character  of  the  man,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
chriftian,  in  that  of  the  prelate  :— but  as,  I  fuppofe,  fome  fecret 
reafons,beft  known  to  themfelves,have  hitherto  influenced  them, 
I  intreat  you  to  confider  me,  not  as  one  ufurping  their  pro- 
vince, nor  "  to  count  me  (as  the  apoftle  fays)  as  an  enemy, 
but  only  to  admoniih  you  as  a  brother,  and  therefore  fuiFer  the 
word  of  exhortation  to  come  unto  you." 

■  By  this  introduction,  I  imagine,  you  look  upon  me  as  fome 
hireling  writer  in  hopes  of  preferment,  or  fome  temporal  ad- 
vantage— Think  as  you  pleafe,  gentlemen — but,  once  more, 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  my  little  private  fortune,  with 
which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  blefs  me,  (thanks  to  his  moft  un- 
deserved goodnefs !)  makes  me  one  of  the  happieft  men  living, 
as  it  renders  me  totally,  independent  on  arbitrary  minifters, 
time-ferving  bilhops,  or  the  world  itfelf. 

*  Believe  me,  I  am  as  utter  an  enemy  to  all  illegal  and  un- 
judicable  proceedings  in  our  happy  constitution  of  church  and 
ftate,  as  you  or  any  clergyman  living  can  be ;  and  fhould  re- 
joice to  fee  the  authors  and  promoters  of  them  brought  to 
condign  punifhment ;  and  whenever  that  terrible  time  comes 
(which  pray  God  avert !)  that  we  muft  fight 

«  Pro  Arts  &  Focis, 

I  would  be  one  of  the  firft,  when  our  facred  order  was  called 
forth,  to  wield  the  arm  of  flefh  in  defence  of  my  king  and 
country,  in  the  mean  time,  fupporting  them  with  what  little 
I  have,  and  to  clofe  my  life  with  thofe  truly  patriotic  words, 

"  Dukt  &  decorum  efi  pro  p atria  mori  /" 
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A  tetter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Wilfon,  and  the  re<v.  Mr.  Home.  6$ 
As  Dr.  Wilfon  and  Mr.  Home  have,  by  their  conduct, 
publicly  avowed  a  difregard  to  their  facrcd  profeffion ;  as, 
inftead  of  preaching  peace  and  good  will  amongft  men,  of 
which  they  were  ordained  minifters,  they  have  abetted  and  pro- 
moted the  violence  and  virulence  of  faction  ;  we  do  think,  with 
the  author  of  this  letter,  that  it  was  a  great  neglect  in  our  me- 
tropolitan and  diocefan,  not  to  check  the  licentioufnefs  of  thefe 
their  unruly  fons  j  and  that  the  two  prelates  have  erred  as 
much  by  remifihefs,  as  the  two  priefts  by  impetuofity. 

*  They,  (our  Palinuri  at  the  helm)  fays  the  writer,  may 
thank  theinfelves  for  all  this  ftorm  that  is  come  upon  us, 
which  they  had  not  either  the  fenfe  to  forefee,  or  inclination 
or  courage  to  prevent  :  and  the  only  way  that  I  know  of  to 
afluage  and  compofe  it,  will  be,  as  the  honeft  mariners  did  by 
Jonah,  to  throw  Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  minifterial  opponents 
overboard — to  few  them  all  up  together  in  a  fack,  as  the  old 
Romans  did  fome  delinquents  for  particular  crimes,  if  I  re- 
member right ;  and  then  poor  Old  England  will  once  more 
fee  her  halcyon  days  *r— you  know,  gentlemen,  the  excellent 
proverb, 

'«  Tolle  caufam,  tollitur  ejfitfus ;" 

and  why  this  mould  not  do  as  well  in  the  political,  as  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  I  muft  own  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  compre- 
hend.' 

This  good  gentleman  is  certainly  no  Italian  in  political  re- 
finement :  he  is  too  coarfe  a  ftate  furgeon.  If  his  advice  was 
put  in  execution,  inftead  of  halcyon  days,  it  is  probable  we 
fhould  have  rougher  ftorms  than  ever.  His  remedy  is  better 
fuited  to  the  climate  of  Japan  than  to  that  of  Britain. 

By  the  title  of  this  Letter,  it  ought  chiefly  to  have  repre- 
hended and  advifed  Dr.  Wilfon  and  Mr.  Home.  He  digrefles, 
however,  very  widely  from  his  fubject ;  and  intermixes  many 
defultory,  ftale,  political  remarks  with  his  ghoftly  counfel. 
We  (hall  tranfcribe  his  ftory,  by  which  the  reader  will  fee  that 
he  is  exactly  in  politics  what  Whitfield  is  in  religion ;  a  wild 
rambler,  and  vulgar  ftory-teller. 

*  However,  though  fo  many  of  them  [of  the  good  people 
about  the  king]  are  highly  blameable  for  this,  [for  being  fo 
fludious  for  the  good  of  their  country,  as  utterly  to  neglect 
themfelves,  and  their  families]  yet  commend  me  to  my  good 
lord  Harrington,  who,  (as  the  papers  laid  fome  time  ago,  for 
they,  you  know,  gentlemen,  are  my  information,  as  before 
obferved)  on  being  a£ked  by  a  Phmourh  akkrman,  how  he. 
managed  to  keep  In,  as  the  Outs  and  Ins  were  io  often  dan* 
cing  the  hay,  very  honeftly  and  mpdeftiy  replied,  wuh  a  great 
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oath,  (the  grace  of  all  polite  converfation  at  the  court-end  of 
the  town)  *•  that  he  always  look'd  upon  the  ftate  as  a  large 
plum  pudding  ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  by  G — ,  as  long  as  he 
could,  he  was  relblved  to  come  in  for  his  (hare  of  it."  A 
mod  wife,  virtuous,  and  honcft  refolution  !  and,  as  far  as  my 
poor,  weak  head  will  enable  me  to  judge,  it  is  the  original 
picture  of  all  our  modern  patriotifm. 

}  The  popular  cry  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  Jacobites  and  Revo- 
lutionists, is  patriotifm !  but  by  what  little  1  fee,  at  this  vaft 
diftance  1  an  from  the  great  world,  the  bottom  of  them  all, 
in  church  as  well  as  ftate,  (like  hell  and  the  grave,  "  Give, 
give  !")  is  felf. —  Give  them  but  a  place,  or.  penfion,  and  fare- 
well patriotifm !  Varticulars  innumerable  I  have  now  in  my 
eye,  from  the  fbft,  gentle,  and  ceconomical  Taycho,  to  ho- 
neft,  modeft,  and  patriotic  Matter  Mungo,  &c.  &c.  &~c.' 

That  lord  Barrington  has  this  opinion  of  the  ftate,  and 
would  act  in  confequence  of  it  on  every  occafion,  may  be  true; 
but  that  he  would  make  a  rafh  declaration  of  thefe  ungene- 
rous fentiments,  we  cannot  believe. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  Letter,  he  gives  fome  very  fober, 
and  important,  though  obvious  advice,  to  Dr.  Wilfon,  which, 
for  the  good  of  that  reverend  gentleman,  (if  'he  deigns  our 
Review  a  perufal)  we  (hall  tranferibe. 

f  The  fun  of  your  life,  doctor,  is  very  far  gone  down  the 
hill,  and  a  few  more  tottering  fteps  will  carry  you  into  eter- 
nity !  Let  it  not  then  be  ««  told  in  Gath,  nor  publUhed  in  the 
ftreets  of  Afkelon,"  that  it  fet  in  the  turbulent,  Wuftering, 
and  fiery  horizon  of  party,  but  in  the  milder  and  fofter  rays 
of  benevolence  and  chanty  !  The  public  affairs  and  concerns 
of  this  world,  mould,  by  no  means,  affect  one  in  your  ad- 
vanced years  :  but  the  **  one  thing  needful,"  ftiould  be  now 
your  only  care !  and  do  but  judge  with  yourfelf,  which  will 
tend  moll,  not  only  to  your  credit  in  public  as  a  man,  a  cler- 
gyman, and  a  chriftian,  but  alfo  to  the  private  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  your  mind  when  on  your  death-bed,  "  to  be  reliev- 
ing the  poor,"  «*  vifiting  the  lick,"  and  "  difcharging  all  the 
duties  of  civil  and  focial  life ;"  or  "  being  at  the  head  of  furi- 
ous party  meetings,  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  of  fedition,  and 
throwing  the  government  into  diforder  and  confufion." 

*  Remember,  Sir,  your  late  moft  worthy,  pious,  and  excel- 
lent father,  of  ever-honour'd  memory  !  a  man,  whofe  life,  con- 
verfation, and  doctrine  would  have  done  honour  to  primitive 
chriftianity  !  Let  not  the  fan's  conduct,  now  in  the  eve  of  his 
life,  injure  the  venerable  and  illuftrious  (hade  of  the  father  ! 
It  is  faid  that  this  furious,  mifguided  party-zeal  of  your's,  is" 
the  effect  of  private  pique  at  your   being  difappointed  of  a 
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autre:  if  fo,  it  proves  my  obfervation  already  made — But  Sir 
—  firive  after  an  heavenly  crown — a  molt  happy  exchange  j 
and  le*ve  mitres  and  church -preferments  to  thofe,  whofe  am- 
bition  and  avarice  hunger  after  worldly  things,  too  often  at  the 
expence  of  their  integrity  and  a  good  continence.' 
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io.  The  Loves  of  Mirtil,  Son  of  Adonis:  A  PaforaL  2<vo.  3/. 

fenued.     Evans. 

« 'T'HE  following  little  poem,  written  originally  in  French* 
-**  (ays  the  rranflator  in  his  preface,  accidentally  fell  into  my 
hands,  at  the  German  Spa ;  in  the  perufal  of  which,  I  was 
agreeably  furprized  to  find,  throughout  the  whole,  a  genuine 
fimplicity  of  character,  happily  blended  wish  truly  paftoral 
ideas,  and  much  poetical  imagery.  Having  more  leifure  upon 
my  hands  than  I  could  difpofe  of,  with  fatisfa&ion  to  myfelf, 
even  amidft  the  variety  of  diffipation  abounding  at  that  place, 
1  determined  on  undertaking  a  tranflation  of  it  into  Englim..' 

This  gentleman,  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  muft  have  a  very 
depraved  tafte  j  for  we  are  certain  that  at  the  German  Spa 
he  might  have  difpofed  of  his  time  much  better  than  in  tranf- 
lating  this  French  rhapfodift.  Any  kind  of  diflipatiort,  indeed, 
would  have  been  almolt  as  excufable  as  this  literary  labour. 

*  Such  an  embellishment,  he  fays,  as  the  giving  all  the 
harmony  to  a  fentence  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  cannot  fail  to 
pleafe,  if  the  language  is  natural,  not  laboured,  nor  far* 
fetched/  This  is  not  a  problematical  pofition  ;  but  he  is  to- 
tally blind  to  his  own  performance  ;  for  his  language  is  un- 
natural, laboured,  and  far-fetched. 

We  fufpeft  that  this  gawdy  nonfenfe  is  the  work  of  the  pre- 
tended translator.  By  having  told  the  public  that  he  tranf- 
lated  it  from  the  French,  he  will  not  gain  one  reader  whofe  at- 
tention is  worth  attracting.  There  are  literary  coxcombs,  in- 
deed, who  fancy  the  French  are  better  writers  than  the  Englifh; 
as  there  are  coxcombs  in  drefs  who  think  they  cannot  be  gen- 
teely  equipped  but  by  a  French  taylor. 

A  pretty  juft  idea  of  the  piece  before  us  is  conveyed  in  thefe 
words  of  Dr.  Goldfmith  in  his  Life  of  Parnell.  *  Thofe  tawdry 
things,  in  writing  which  the  poet  fits  down  without  any 
plan,  and  heaps  up  fplendid  images  without  any  feleclion  ; 
where  the  reader  grows  dizzy  with  praife  and  admiration,  and 
yet  fbon  grows  weary,  he  can  fcarce  tell  why.' — But  who  are 
the  poets  that  fit  down  to  wrire  in  this  manner;  and  who  are 
the  readers  that  are  fo  apt  to  grow  dizzy  while  they  perufe 
their  works,  that  are  fo  apt  to  praife,  and  admire  them  f  It  is 
certainly  doing  very  great  injufttce  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
f  *  times, 
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times,  to  fay,  that  it  is  fafhionable  thus  to  write,  and  thus  to 
admire. 

It  gives  us  pleafure  to  have   it  in  our  power  to  praife ;  it  is 
painful  to  us  to  be  obliged  to  reprehend  ;  yet  as  publications 
are  now  very  numerous,  we   mult  neceflarily  meet  with  more 
fubjec^s    of  cenfure  than  of  commendation.     The   book  on 
which^we  are   now  animadverting,   deferves   no   quarter.     It 
contains  no  ftriking,  or  agreeable  character  ;  it  has  no  grada- 
tion, or  artful  connexion  of  incidents,  to  engage  the  attention  : 
it  is  neither   poetry  nor    profe  ;  but  a  diftortion   of  fentiment 
and  language ;    it  often  violates  the  mod  obvious   rules  of 
grammar,  and,  what  is  worfe,  the  facred  rules  of  decency. 
We  (hall  give  one  inftancc  of  this  man's  indelicacy. 
•  Flora  now  fmiles  upon  her  lover  ;  a  more  than  lively  emo- 
tion is  in  its  warmeft  colours  painted  on   the  countenance  of 
the  goddefs :  (he  refufes  to  grant  one  favour  to  this  fhepherd, 
and  yet  beftows  a  thoufand  others  :  at  length,  with  one  deep 
figh,  her  tendernefs  breaks  forth.     Lo  !  the  immortal  falls  a 
vicVim  to  all-conquering  love.     This  little  god  fiift  fteals  into 
her  heart,  thence  fubtly  tingles   through   her  veins,  and  riots 
in  her  fparkiing  eyes ;  the  happy  Mirril  is   no  lefs  inflamed. 
Their  fighsare  intermingled,  their  carefles  are  together  blended 
and  their  fouls  diflblve  away  together,  undiftinguifhed  in  th 
blifsful  conflict :    but  foon,  alas!    fucceeds   a  fenfelefs  langu 
to  the  ardent  tranfports   of  the  Ihepherd  :  the   goddefs   fee 
amaz'd,  forgetful  of  her  lover's  mortal  ftate.     Mirtil,  with 
figh,  laments  his  cruel  fate,  and  Flora  fympathizes  with  he 
ihepherd. ' 

We  could  give  a  grofTer  quotation  than  this  j  but  pudtncy>  to 
ufe  the  words  of  our  author,  reftrains  our  pen. 

No  book  ever  gave  rife  to  a  greater  number  of  wretched 
imitations  than  the  Telemaque  of  the  famous  Fenelon.  He 
was  lb  happy  as  to  give  us  poetical  profe,  not  cramped  with 
ftiffnefs,  nor  bloated  with  bombaft.  But  from  the  many  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  of  the  fame  kind  which  have  been  made 
after  him,  we  may  conclude,  that  his  fpecies  of  writing  is  only 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  few.  There  is  not  the  leaft  re- 
femblance  betwixt  him  and  the  German  poets,  the  Klopftocks, 
the  Gefners,  and  this  anonymous  hjgh-prieft  of  Venus.  His 
paintings  are  drawn  by  the  delicate  hand  of  a  Raphael  ;  theirs 
are  glaring,  incoherent,  unaffecYing  Chinefe  crudities. 

II.   Party   Vffided :  or  Plain  Truth.      A    Poem.  4.10.  2s.      Bell^ 
To  this  poem  the  author  prefixes  an  apology  to  the  Re- 
viewers ;  from  the  ftrain  of  which  apology,  we  ought  in   can- 
dour to  infer  his    modcity  and  tmegiity  ;  qualities  which  al- 
ji  ways 
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ways  entitle  a  man  to  refpectful  treatment.     We  (hall  give  the 
reader  a  part  of  what  he  fays  in  his  own  defence. 

1  AJtho*  to  merit  he  has  no  pretence, 
Admit  a  word  by  way  of  felf  defence  : 
While  venal  pens,  alas  1  too  num'rous  grown, 
(Who  write  for  pay,  no  feelings  of  their  own  ;) 
Foment  divifions,  and  enflame  the  croud, 
Who  madly  are  for  reformation  loud  ; 
No  views  lucrative,  this  young  writer  knows, 
But  from  his  heart  the  artlef.  language  flows ; 
Would  own  his  joy,  would  glory  in  the  toil, 
Could  he  each  jarring  difPrence  reconcile ; 
Was  he  pofTefs'd  of  each  perfuafive  art, 
And  from  his  lips  cou'd  reafon's  voice  impart ; 
Would  bind  fell  difcord  in  eternal  chains, 
And  think  the  action  would  reward  the  pains. 
Thefe  are  his  wifhes  ;  fince  he  can't  fucceed, 
Let  good  intentions,  anfwer  for  the  deed.* 
There  are    good   lines,    and    good  pictures  in   this  poem  ; 
though   it  is  not  without  grammatical  errors,  and  falfe  rhymes. 
His  accent   muft   be    provincial,    as    appears  from  the    pro- 
fody  of  fome  of  his  verfes.     The  word  lucrative,  is  pronounced 
lucrative;    induftry,    induftry ;    epicurean,    epicurean; — not, 
lucrative,  induftry,  epicurean,  as  he  makes  them  found  in  his 
meafure. 

The  leaders  in  the  oppofition  are  not  fuch  worthies  in  his 
opinion  as  they  are  efteemed1  to  be  by  their  adherents. 

'  Th'  unhallow'd  parfon  ceafes  to  preach  peace, 
And  ftrives  the  flame  of  faction  to  increafe  ; 
Forgets  the  facred  office  he  mould  wear, 
And  with  the  rabble  runs  the  mad  career  ; 
,    The  fable  wolf  his  ignorant  flock  neglects, 
And,  in  his  mind,  a  mitred  place  expects ; 
The  boift'rous  brawler  throws  off  the  divine, 
(And  at  a  tavern  acts  the  libertine.) 

1  The  city  patriot,  infamoully  bafe, 
In  public  rails,  in  private  fues  a  place. 
In  him  behold  the  drift  of  all  the  tribe; 
He  fcorns  corruption,  yet  holds  forth  a  bribe  ; 
Defpis'd  by  all,  the  culprit  (lands  before  ye, 
Of  modern  patriots — a  memento  mori? 

The  following  characters  of  the  inferior   patriots  will,  per* 
haps,  not  be  thought  unentertaining. 

•  The  rueful  barber,  with  dejected  face, 
JLaments  the  caufe  of  Britain's  fad  difgrace ; 

F  3  L*» 
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Laments  aloud  !  his  country  is  enilav'd, 
And  leaves  his  fhop,  and  cuftomers  unfhav'd. 
With  vacant  face,  and  moir  unmeaning  ftare, 

Jle  blames  his  k g  for  wearing  his  own  hair} 

That  taxes  rife,  and  that  his  trade  decays  j 
That  times,  alas  !  are  alter'd  now  a  days  : 
Blames    in  the  grofs,  the  meafures  of  the  helm, 
.And  each  cpurt-pr  jecl  furely  will  condemn. 
This  in  the  morn  ;  at  nioht  behold  the  fot 
Has  drown  d  his  fonovvs  wiili  his  pipe  2nd  pot: 
Within  his  fry  the  rude  declaimer  (lews, 
Arid  wakes,   next  morn,  to  ;.  enu.y  and  news. 

'  The  rr  lor  too,   full  of  his  doubts  and  fears, 
For  politics,  throws  by  ihe  ufelefs  iheers ; 
Shal  ..     bead    pronounces  England's  fate. 

And  n  r.k«     a  rotten  remnant  of  the  ftate  : 
With  ioidcd  arms  neglects  the  promis'd  fuit, 

pives  W s  a  peerage,  and  an  axe  to  B — e. 

Cuts  flare  affairs  into  a  thoufand  forms, 
While  Ma'am,  at  home,  the  Tyro's  head  adorns. 
When  once  begun,  ne'er  knows  when  to  retire, 
While  the  red  goofe  is  waiting  in  the  fire. 
The  nation  fix'd,  encounters  home-bred  ftrife, 
And  reeling  home,  is  beaten  by  his  wife. 
May  ev'ry  Snip  thus  to  correction  come, 
Who  guides  the  ftate,  but  cannot  rule  at  home.* 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  addrefs  to  the  Supreme  Being* 
|n  which,  undoubtedly,  no  well  difpofed  Briton  will  fcruple  to 
join  in  this  crifis  of  political  tumult. 

*  Thou  God  of  truth,  whole  being  has  no  end, 

On  whom  all  dates,  all  kingdoms  muft  depend, 

Protect  this  ifle  ;  incline  us  all  to  peace, 

And  may  all  jealous  feuds  and  factions  ceafe. 

By  plenty  crown'd,  may  trade  and  arts  expand, 

And  yield  their  blefiings  to  the  Britifh  land  ; 

And  may  each  Briton,  true  to  Biitain's  caufe, 

His  fov'reign  honour,  and  obey  the  laws.' 
We  take  this  gentleman  to  be  a  clergyman  from  an  adver- 
tifement  prefixed  to  his  poem  of  a  Sermon  in  Verfe,  occafioned 
by  a  Difappointment  in  Love,  preached  before  the  parties  by 
the  author  himfelf.  We  muft  obferve,  though  with  reluc- 
tance, that  he  is  entitled  to  our  delicate  treatment,  rather  for 
his  good  intentions  than  for  his  poetical  talents ;  and  as  he 
fairly  invites  us  to  advife  him,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  give 
him  our  advice.  Let  him  never  again  preach  in  verie.  And 
as  his  poetry  mnfl  be  uncommonly  good  to  do  credit  to  it$ 
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author,  if  he  determines  for  the  future  to  couch  his  political 
as  well  as  theological   fentiments  in   profe,  we  are   perfuaded, 
that  neither    he  nor  his  fentiments  will  fuffer  by  that  determi- 
nation. 
12.   Falsehood  in  Fajbicn  :  or  the  Vizard  Unmajked  ;  a  Satire.    To 

which  is  added,   the  Loyal  Free  Ma  fan,   an   Ode  :  and  the  Choice 

of  a  W:fel  in  the  Stile  of  Lord  C — rf — d.     %<vo.    u,    Bladon. 

Many  important  truths  are  told  in  this  poem,  but  rather  in 
a  coarfe  manner.  The  author  is  a  Juvenal  in  acrimony,  but 
not  in  fpirit  and  harmony.  His  chief  aim  is  to  defend  the 
court,  and  to  ftigmatize  the  popular  leaders.  But  he  docs  not 
confina  himfeif  to  political  fatire.  He  likewife  attacks  the  fop- 
pery, the  luxury,  the  immorality,  and  irreligion  of  the  times, 
which  he  juflly  concludes  to  be  the  true  caufes  of  our  public 
difcontents. 

As  he  feems  to  be  a  loyal  fubjeft,  and  an  ardent  friend  to 
virtue,  we  wifh  that  he  had  not  given  a  loofe  to  grofs  invec- 
tive, which  betrays  a  want  of  that  benevolence  which  he  pro- 
fefles,  and  is  more  apt  to  exafperate  than  to  reform.  The 
polite  profligates  of  a  free  country  are  to  be  charmed,  not  me- 
naced into  virtue.  Delicate  affecting  fentirnent  may  win  them  ; 
rough,  dictatorial  declamation  can  only  difguft  them.  They 
will  probably  retort  upon  this  author — Phy/ician,  heal  tkyfelf, 
learn  humanity  before  thou  teacheft  the  duties  of  humanity 
to  others. 

His  repeated  ridicule  of  Mr.  Wilkes  for  a  perfonal  imperfec- 
tion is  fhameful,  and  unworthy  of  a  patron  of  morality.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  an  honeft  man,  his  integrity  is  his  merit ;  if  he  is  a 
bad  man,  he  deferves  to  be  cenfured  for  his  crimes  ;  but  when 
we  call  one  to  an  account  for  his  organic  frame,  we  make 
thofe  trifling  circumftanres  efTential  to  his  reputation,  for 
.which  his  Creator  intended  that  we  mould  neither  efteem  nor 
defpife  him  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  we  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  guilty 
of  blafphemy  ;  inftead  of  branding  the  man,  we  impeach  his 
Maker. 

Immediately  after  an  ungenerous  farcafm  of  this  kind,  the 
author  of  this  poem  makes  the  following  declaration  of  his 
love  of  truth  and  candour.  So  unacquainted  are  we  with  the 
motions  of  our  own  hearts ! 

«  Think  not  the  mufe  in  ftrain  fevere  delights, 
Nor  blame  that  fire  which  truth  alone  excites, 
A  generous  fire  from  vulgar  fpleen  remov'd, 
Its  fierceft  flames  by  all  juft  men  approv'd, 
Strains  that  rank  vice  would  juftly  ftigmatize, 
£ruih  faction  bold,  bid  lowly  virtue  rife  % 
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The  charms  of  truth,  celeftial  truth  difplay, 
With  warmeft  wifhes  for  her  future  fway. 
Propitious  heaven  !  to  Albion's  tainted  fhore, 
Meek  injur'd  truth  from  exile  foon  reftore. 
Thofe  happy  days,  O  let  us  hope  to    fee, 
When  good  men  only  mail  be  counted  free ; 
Left  Janus  prove — with  fiction  flill  in  vogue, 
The  world  a  mafque,  and  every  man  a  rogue.' 

This  piece,  however,  has  its  poignant  ftrokes  of  irony,  and 
its  juft  and  lively  defcriptions. 

We  muft  not  let  his  Ode,  entitled,  the  Loyal  Free  Mafon, 
pafs  without  reprehenfion  :  it  is  full  of  the  profanenefs  of  fuch 
licentious  fongs ;  it  makes  the  Deity  a  warm  patron  of  the 
whimfical  myfteries  of  Free-mafonry  :  it  degrades  the  Author 
of  the  ftupendous  univerfe  to  the  head  of  a  fraternity  of  me- 
chanics. 

IJ.  7  be  BUffings  of  Liberty  J)if played.  To  nvhieh  is  added,  the 
Fall  of  Corfica  ;  a  Poem.  Third  Edition*  *witb  Alterations  and 
Additions.     Svo.    is.     Bladon. 

This  poem,  with  all  its  emendations,  is  ftill  below  the  ftand- 
ard  of  mediocrity,  and  favours  much  more  of  party  than 
poetic  rage  *, 

14.  An  Elegy  on  the  much  lamented  Death  tf  William  Beckford, 
Efq.  late  Lord -Mayor  of  and  Reprefentati-ve  in  Parliament  for, 
the  City  of  London.     4/0.      is.     Kearfley. 

This  poem  is  not  without  merit ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  /e- 
verely  to  be  cenfured,  or  warmly  to  he  commended,  with  re- 
gard to  compofition.  But,  like  moft  party-writers,  the  author 
runs  into  extremes ;  into  the  extreme  of  encomium  on  the  one 
party,  and  into  that  of  acrimony  on  the  other.  His  beft 
ftanza  is  that  which  has  been  judicioufly  quoted  for  the  motto. 

'  Titles  to  him  no  pleafure  could  impart, 
No  bribes  his  rigid  virtue  [could  controul ; 

The  ftar  could  never  gain  upon  his  heart, 
Nor  turn  the  tide  of  honour  in  his  foul. 

In  the  following  ftanza  Mr.  Beckford  is  compared  to  Cin- 
cinnatus. 

'  When,  like  the  Roman,  to  his  field  retir'd, 

'Twas  you,  (furrounded  by  unnumber'd  foes,) 
Who  call'd  him  forth,  his  fervices  requir'd, 

And  took  from  age  the  blefling  of  repofe.' 

<  "  ■■■  ■  I,.  ...       1    j  1 

*  See  Yol.  xxviii.  p.  379, 
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How  a  luxurious  Jamaica- merchant  can,  with  propriety,  be 
compared  to  an  old  Roman  diftator,  who  held  his  own  plough, 
aiidroafted  his  own  turneps,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend. 
«  And  here  a  long,  inglorious  lift  of  names, 
On  my  difturbed  imagination  croud,  &c.' 
The  imaginations  of  party-zealots  are  abfolutely  difturbed ; 
and  we  wifh  for  their  own  peace,  and   for  that  of  the  nation, 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  and  cool  them. 
«  But  fee !  where  Liberty,  on  yonder  ftrand. 

Where  the  cliff  rifes,  and  the  billows  roar, 
Already  takes  her  melancholy  ftand, 

To  wing  her  paflage  to  fome  happier  fhore. 
«  Stay,  Goddefs  !  ftay,  nor  leave  this  once-blefs'd  ifle. 

So  many  ages  thy  peculiar  care, 
O  !  ftay,  and  cheer  us  ever  with  thy  fmile, 

Left  quick  we  fink  in  terrible  defpair. 
*  And,  lo  !  fhe  liftens  to  the  mufe's  call ; 

She  comes,  once  more  to  cheer  a  wretched  land  ; 
Thou,  Tyranny,  ftiah  tremble  to  thy  fall ! 
To  hear  her  high,  her  abfolute  command.' 

We  (hall  certainly  be  a  happy  people,  if,  on  any  emergency, 
true  Liberty  will  be  fo  tractable,  and  fo  eafily  perfuaded  to 
continue  her  refidence  in  our  ifland. 

15.  An  Elegiac  Poem,  on  the  Death  of  William  Beckford,  Eft. 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London.  81/0.  6</.  Swan. 
A  moft  lamentable  elegy  !  in  the  perufal  of  which  we  have 
grieved  more  for  the  writer  than  for  the  death  of  our  patriotic 
hero.  We  (hall  give  a  ftanza  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  powers  in 
the  pathetic. 

*  But  oh  !  alas !  I  can't  forbear, 
To  drop  my  pen,  and  (bed  a  tear  ! 

My  Grief  awhile  t'impart; 
Then  for  a  moment  eas'd  again, 
His  praife  I'll  fmg  in  lulling  ftrain, 
And  footh  my  fwolen  heart.' 

The  following  ftanza  we  quote  as  an  example  of  his  perfpl- 
cuity,  and  propriety  of  fentiment  and  exprelfion. 
«  Thro'  all  the  beaten  paths  of  life, 
He  calmly  pafs'd  thro'  noife  and  ftrife, 

And  reach'd  the  bleft  abode; 
Oh,  Grave  !  at  length  thy  victory's  gain'd, 
Neither  his  fting  has  Death  refrain'd, 
Or  horrors  would  explode.' 

Thefc 
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Thefe  party  writers  often  as  grofly  miftake  the  character* 
of  thofe  whom  they  praife,  or  fatirize,  as  their  own  talents. 

He  died  the  fintjbed  man,  fays  our  bard.  This  is  an  enco- 
mium of  great  latitude,  and  is  here  very  fooJiihly  applied.  It 
is  the  part  of  little,  inhumane  minds  to  infult  the  alhes  of  the 
dead,  when  we  are  warranted  by  Uuth  and  virtue  to  fpare 
them.  We  fhall,  therefore,  on  this  occafion,  only  obferve, 
that  he,  to  whom  titles  and  bribes  were  trifles,  on  account  of 
his  immenfe  fortune,  by  no  means  deferved  the  character  of 
a  finifhed  man,  merely  for  oppofing  admimftration,  however 
vigorous,  and  at  the  fame  time  justifiable,  his  oppofition 
might  have  been. 

l6.  A  Poem.  Infcrihed  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William 
Beckford,  Efq.  late  Lord  M«yor_  of  London.  And  dedicated  to 
John  Wilkes,  Efq.  Alderman  of  Farringdon  Ward  Without. 
$<vo.  6d.    Baldwin. 

Some  writers,  whofe  prudence  is  more  refined  than  that  of  othei 
men,  endeavour  to  raife  for  themfelves  a  phantom  of  reputa- 
tion, partly  by  humility,  and  partly  by  infult.  Such  we  fup- 
pofe  was  the  .aim  of  the  author  of  the  piece  before  us.  In  his 
dedication,  he  fays,  '  the  poem  fubjoined  is  beneath  the  criti- 
cifm  even  of  an  hireling  Reviewer. '  And  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  poem,  he  fpeaks  thus  modefliy  of  himielf. 

*  Me,  chance,  not  genius,  to  the  Mufe's  bower 
Had  Led,   the  trirler  of  a  vacant  hour: 
To  me  no  pow'rs  of  tuneful  verfe  belong, 
Obicure  alike  the  poet and  the  fong.' 

By  calling  us  hirelings  he  undoubtedly  means  that  we  are 
mercenary  p'roftitutes  We  fliall  calmly  deny  the  charge,  by 
afferring,  that  impartiality,  tempered  with  candour,  is  the 
controller  of  our  fentiinent<;.  Could  we  give  the  other  fair 
meaning  to  the  world   hireling,  as   he   introduces  it,  viz.  that 

we  write  for  payment, -we  mould  acknowledge  the  truth  of 

the  imputation.  They  deferve  commendation  rather  than 
blame,  who  ad  honeftly  for  their  intereit.  lntereft  actuates 
mankind  in  every  fphere,  from  the  throne  to  the  flail  of  the 
cobler.  But  the  moft  rapacioufly  felfiih  are  thofe  men,  who 
court  the  afliftance  of  fa&ion  to  obtain  places  of  dignity  and 
emolument ;  and  who  are  only  deified  by  the  writers  of  their 
own  party,  men  equally  deftitute  of  reflection  and  moderation. 

But  if  this  gentleman  was  really  convinced  that  his  dedica- 
tion to  Mr.  Wilkes  was  an  infigniflcant  compliment,  and  that 
his  poem  was  an  indifferent  one,  what  view  could  he  have  in 
paying  Mr.  Wilkes  that  elaborate  compliment,  or  in  giving  th* 

worla 
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world  a  few  infipid  verfes,  at  the  expence  of  betraying  to  it 
the  poverty  of  his  talents  I 

Our  author's  politicks  in  his  dedication,  are  very  trite  and 

uninterefting.     The  topics,  which  he  only  repeats,  have  been 

'  often  difcuffed.     He  traverfes  a  field  in  which  hanreft-home  has 

been  long  ago  fung.     There  is  hardly  an  ear  of  corn  left  in  it 

for  the  moft  needy  and  induftrious  gleaner. 

Nor  is  he  more  ftriking  as  a  poet  than  as  a  politician.  His 
poem  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Elegy,  of  which  we  have  taken 
notice  above  j  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  characleriftic  of  ge- 
nius ;  nothing  which  warms  the  heart,  or  iaforrns  the  under- 
standing. 

17.  The  Magic  Girdle  :  A  Burletta.  Taken  from  the  French  gf 
M.  Roufleau.  Set  to  Mufic  by  Mr.  Barthelemon,  and performed 
at  Marybone-Gardens.  4/0.     6d.     Becket. 

This  piece  confiits  of  two  acts.  Trufalo,  a  pompous, 
oirentatious  coward,  was  appointed  guardian  to  Cephifa,  by 
her  father's  will.  He  is  deeply  in  love  with  his  ward,  and  de- 
termines to  marry  her ;  but  the  young  and  enterprifing  Hora- 
tio is  the  object  of  her  warm  affedli^n,  and  his  fuit  is  favoured 
by  Violentina,  Cephifa's  aunt.  Horatio  is  introduced,  in  the 
habit  of  a  conjurer,  by  Violentina  to  Trufalo,  who  is  delirous 
to  know  the  event  of  h  s  pa<fion  for  Cephifa.  The  pretended 
magician  frightens  Trufalo  into  a  compliance  with  his  cere- 
monies, without  which,  he  ttrlls  him,  he  cannot  give  him  the 
information  he  defires.  Horatio,  with  Cephifa  and  her  aunt, 
bind  Trufalo.  Horatio  calls  his  familiar  fpirits,  who  iriffict  en 
Trufalo  their  different  punifiiments.  He  roirs  for  quarter: 
Horatio  promifes  Trufalo,  to  difmifs  his  agents,  and  f.t 
him  free,  pro"ided  he  will  fign  whatever  Jb all  be  required.  Tru- 
falo agrees  to  the  condition,  and  is  obliged  to  fign  the  articles 
of  marriage  betwixt  Horatio  and  Cephifa. 

The  parade  of  a  boafter  and  the  pompous  fcience  of  a  con- 
jurer are  huiuoroufly  ridiculed  in  this  entertainment,  which 
Is  well  calculated  to  ferve  it's  purpofe  ; — to  play  round  the 
]head,  not  to  fteal  upon,  and  engage  the  affections. 

18.  A  fair  Account  of  the  late   Unhappy  Difiurbance  at  Bofton  /* 
New- England  ;    extraBed  from  the  Depofitions  that  have  been 
made  concerning  it  by  Per  jam  of  all  Parties.      With  an  Appendix* 
containing  jome  Affidavits  and  other  Evidences  relating  to  this  Af- 
fair, not  mentioned  in  the  Narrative  of  it  that  has  been publijbed  at 

Bolton.     8w.   1  j.     White. 

This  narrative  appears   to   be  well  authenticated,  and  we 

jnuft  own,  that  we  think  it  greatly  exculpates  the  military  con- 
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ccrned  in  that  tranfaction,  who  feem  to   have  remained  paflive 
full  as  long  as  the  laws  of  felf-prefervation  would  admit. 

19.  ConfideratioHS  on  the  Expediency  of  admitting  Reprefentat'fuet 
from  the  American  Colonies  into  the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Commons. 
8™.    \s.     White. 

This  pamphlet  is  moderate  and  fenfible.  The  author  pre- 
tends not  to  afcertain  the  expediency  of  admitting  reprefenra- 
tives  from  the  American  colonies  into  the  Britifh  parliament; 
but  only  upon  the  fuppofition  of  that  meafure  taking  place,  he 
propofes  fuch  regulations  as  he  thinks  would  be  the  moft  ra- 
tional to  adopt. 

20.    Second  Trafi  of  a  Neiu  Syjlem  of  Phyjic  :  founded  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Nature,  and  not  on  the  Materia  Medica.      8<vo.    is.  6d. 
Evans. 
So  extravagant  a  rhapfody,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 

comment  upon  it.     It  is  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the  fiift  part, 

which  was  reviewed  upon  a  former  occafion. 

41".  A  Treatife  on  the  Ejfcfts  and  various  Preparations  of  Lead,  pi 
ticularly  of  the  Extraft  of  Saturn,  for  different  cbirurgical  Dif- 
erders.      TranJIated  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Goulard,   Surgeot, 
major  to  the  Royal  and  Military  Hofpital  at  Montpelier,    1  2  mo. 
3/.      The  fecond  Edition,  nvitb  Additions.     Elmfly. 
The  frefh  evidence  here  produced  in  favour  of  the  extracl  of 
Saturn,  tends  dill  farther  to   confirm  the  utility  of  Mr.  Gou- 
lard's fo  much  celebrated  medicine. 

22.  A  Letter  addreffed  to  Caefar  Hawkins.,  Efq.  Serjeant  Surgeon 
to  his  Majefiy,  containing  nemo  Thoughts  and  Ob  few  at  ions,  in  the 
Cure  of  the' Ftnereal  Difeafe  ;  the  Refult  of  Experience,  in  long 
and  extenf've  PraSice.  By  Charles  Hales,  late  Surgeon  to  the 
Savoy- Hofpital.     $<vo.     is.     Dixwell. 

This  Letter  is  written  with  candour,  and  feems  to  be  in- 
tended principally  to  vindicate  the  method  of  cure  which  had 
formerly  been  recommended  by  the  author  for  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  contains  many  ufeful  obfervations  in  praclice,  and 
is  worthy  the  perufal  of  the  faculty. 

23.  Differ  tat  ion  on  a  new  Antivenereal  Remedy,  intitled,  M.  De 
Velno'j  Antiveuereal  Vegetable  Syrup.  Tranflatedfrom  the  French. 
By  J.  Burrows.  M.D.  8vo.   is.  Kearfley. 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  eftablifh  the  reputation 
of  a  new  invented  remedy  for  venereal  diforders,  which  is 
laid  to  accomplifh  a  radical  cure  without  the  afiiftance  of  mer- 
cury.    As  to  the  evidence  of  its  efficacy,  we  can  only  fay, 

that 
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that  it  is  fupported  by  fome  perfons  of  refpe&able  authority  in 
France. 

24.  Diotrephes  re-admonijhed :  or  fome  Remarks  on  the  Second  Edi- 
tion of  a  Letter  from  the  Author  of  Pietas  Oxonienfis  to  the 

rev.  Dr.  Adams  of  Shrewfbury.  8<uo.  is.     White. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Adams  had  publifhed  his  late  difcourie  on 
the  Teft  of  True  and  Falfe  Doclrines,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
author  of  Pietas  Oxonienfis,  and  defended  by  a  writer  who 
fiiles  himfelf  a  Pariihoner  of  St.  Chad's,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, Diotrephes  Admonifhed.  While  this  latter  publication 
was  in  the  prefs,  the  author  of  Pietas  prints  a  new  edition  of 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Adams,  with  (bme  additional  remarks  and  im- 
provements, and  an  Anfwer  to  the  parifhioner  of  St.  Chad's 
under  the  title  of  the  Admonifher  Admonifhed.  Here  was  a 
freih  attack  upon  Dr.  Adams  and  his  friend,  in  two  different 
publications.  This  author  therefore  in  the  Remarks  before  us 
endeavours  to  vindicate  himfelf,  the  minifter  of  St.  Chad's,  and 
the  church  of  England,  againft  the  ftri&ures  and  mifreprefen- 
tations  of  his  antagonift.  He  appears  on  this  occafion  to  be  a 
cool,  fenfible  controverfialift,  who  undoubtedly  gives  his  ad- 
verfary  fome  very  proper  admonitions.  But  controverfies  af- 
ford very  little  amufement  to  others,  unlefs  the  combatants  are 
men  of  ingenuity  and  fpirit.  To  have  made  this  difpute  en- 
tertaining, the  caeftus  mould  have  been  taken  up  by  a  cham- 
pion, animated  with  the  valour,  ardor,  anda&ivity  of  the  re- 
doubtable hero  del/a  Pieta. 

25.  Pietas  Salopienfis  :  or  an  Anfwer  to  the  firfl  of  the  Series  of 
Letters  addrefjed  to  the  Author  of  Pietas  Oxonienfis.  Svo.  is. 
Dilly. 

This  is  another  production  of  that  prolific  genius,  the  re- 
nowned author  of  Pietas  Oxonienfis.  In  this  pamphlet  he  tells 
us,  that  his  antagonift  *  has  only  beaten  the  air,  and  been  tak- 
ing prodigious  pains  to  confute  what  it  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  Pietas  Oxonienfis  to  conceive;'  that  the  whole  purport 
of  the  firft  of  the  Series  (which  is  all  that  has  been  hitherto  pub* 
limed)  amounts  to  this,  *  That  all  men  by  the  light  of  nature 
and  reafon  have,  or  may  have,  fome  knowledge  or  conceptions  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  as  holy,  juft,  good,  wife,  &c.'  that,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Adams,  he  never  pretended  to  deny,  that  man- 
kind might  form  fuch  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ;  but  that  by 
knowledge  he  meant  true  javivg  knowledge.  This,  he  infills, 
is  not  attainable  without  revelation  ;  and  to  corroborate  his 
opinion  he  produces  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Patten,  Dr.  Home, 
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Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Drtden  !  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  fome  other  particulars  of  lefs  confequence  in  his  ad- 
verfary's  letter,  and  makes  fome  occafional  animadverfions  on 
Diot replies  admonished. 

The  queftion  now  to  be  derided  is,  whether  mankind,  by 
the  light  of  nature,  have,  or  may  have  ai  y  /awing  kno<wltdge  of 
the  Deity?  Mr.  Piety  and  the  methodiits  will,  no  doubt, 
make  this  /awing  knowledge  to  confift  in  fo  many  articles,  to 
which  their  opponents  will  never  affent,  that  we  do  not  fup- 
pofe  this  controverfy  will  be  brought  to  a  decifion  before  the 
end  of  the  prefent  century. 

26.  Remarks  on  fever al  late  Publications  relative  to  the  DiJJenters  ; 
in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Prieftley.  By  a  Di/Jenier.  Swo.  \s.  Bladon. 
The  publications,  on  which  this  writer  has  made  his  remarks 
fcrc  thde  :  Confiderations  on  Church  Authority,  occafioned  bj 
Dr.  Balguy's  Sermon  on  that  fubjecl ;  a  View  of  the  Principle 
and  Conduct  of  Proteftant  Diffenters,  with  refped  to  the  civil 
and  eccltfiaftical  Conftitution  of  England  ;  Remarks  on  fome 
Paragraphs  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Blackfl  one's  Com- 
mentaries in  the  Laws  of  England,  relating  to  Diffenters ; 
and  a  Free  Addrefs  to  Proteftant  Diffenters,  as  fuch.  Three 
thefe  pamphlets  are  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Prieftlej 
and  the  laft,  though  anonymous,  is  fuppofed  to  have  con 
from  the  fame  quarter.  In  all  of  them  the  Diflenters  are 
placed  in  the  fame  exalted  view,  and  nattered  with  the 
fame  notions  of  their  extraordinary  dignity  and  importance^ 
It  is  even  intimated,  *  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  neceffary  work  of  reformation  from  the  errors  and 
abuies  of  Popery,  to  Diffenters  only,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, in  every  Cnriftian  country  ;'  that  *  the  Diffenting  clergy, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  far  excel  the  clergy  of  the 
eftabliihed  church  in  religious  and  fcriptural  knowledge;'  that 
•  fenfible  and  ingenious  men  among  the  clergy  are  in  general 
any  thing  but  divines;'  that  *  the  laity  among  the  Diffenters, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  far  excel  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  in  religious  knowledge ;'  that  *  the  ignorance  of  the 
latter,  tfpecially  where  there  are  no  Diffenters,  is  deplorable  and 
almoft  beyond  belief;'  that  *  the  form  of  worfhip  in  the  church 
of  England,  befides  containing  many  articles  of  faith  the  very 
reverfe  of  the  moil  important  doclrines  of  genuine  Chriftianity, 
as  delivered  in  the  New  Teftament,  derogates  from  the  facred 
rites  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  is  idolatrous ;'  that, 
on  the -contrary,  *  among  the  Diffenters  alone,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  the  worfhip  of  the  only  living  and  true  God  known, 
and  the  parity  of  the  Chriftian  worfhip  exhibited,*  &c. 
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Thefe  vain  and  ridiculous  reprefentations  are  very  juftly  and 
genteely  cenfured  in  thefe  remarks. 

37.  A  Theofophic  Lucubration  on  the  Nature  of  Influx ',  as  it  refpeBs 
the  Communication  and  Operations  of  Soul  and  Body.  By  the 
honourable  and  learned  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Noiv  frfi  tranf 
lated  from  the  original  Latin,      ^.to.      2j.  6d.      Lewis. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  London,  1769,  and  published 
at  the  end  of  this  trad,  the  author  communicates  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  his  life  : 

«  I  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1689, 
Jan.  29.  My  father's  name  was  Jefper  Swedberg,  who  was 
biftiop  of  Weft-Gothia,  and  of  celebrated  character  in  his  time: 
he  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel,  formed  on  the  model  of  that  in  England,  and  appointed 
prefident  of  the  Swedifh  churches  in  Penfilvania  and  London 
by  King  Charles  XII.  In  the  year  1710,  I  began  my  travel-, 
firft  into  England,  and  afterwards  into  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  returned  home  in  1714.  In  the  year  1716, 
and  afterwards,  I  frequently  converfed  with  Charles  XII.  king 
of  Sweden,  who  was  pleafed  to  bellow  on  me  a  large  (hare  of 
his  favour,  and  in  that  year  appointed  me  to  the  office  of 
Afleffor  in  the  Metalic-College,  in  which  office  I  continued 
till  the  year  1747,  when  I  qui: ted  the  office,  but  frill  retain  the 
falary  annexed  to  it,  as  an  appointment  for  life:  the  rcafon  of 
my  withdrawing  from  the  bufinefs  of  that  employment  was, 
that  I  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  apply  myfelf  to  that  new 
function  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  me.  About  this  time 
a  place  of  higher  dignity  in  the  flare  was  offered  me,  which  1 
declined  to  accept,  left  it  fhould  prove  a  mare  to  me.  In  1719 
I  was  ennobled  by  queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  named  Sweden- 
borg, from  which  time  I  have  taken  my  feat  with  the  nobles 
of  the  equeftrian  order,  in  the  triennial  aflemblies  of  the 
ftates.  I  am  a  fellow,  by  invitation,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  but  have  never  defired  to  be  of  any 
other  community,  as  I  belong  to  the  ibeiery  of  angels,  in 
which  things  fpirirual  and.  heavenly  are  the  only  fubjecls  of  dif- 
courfe  and  entertainment,  whereas  in  our  literary  focieties  the 
attention  is  wholly  taken  up  with  tilings  relating  to  the  body 
and  this  world.  In  the  year  1734,  *  publifliedj  the  Regnum 
Minerale,  at  Lcipfic,  in  three  volumes,  folio;  and  in  1738,  I 
"took  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  ftaid  a  year  at  Venice  and 
Rome.' 

After  giving  an  account  of  his  refpc&able  family-  connections, 
he  fays :  *  Whatever  of  worldly  honour  and  advantage  may 
fcppear  to  be  in  the  things  beforementioned,  I  hold  them  but 
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as  matters  of  low  eftimation  when  compared  to  the  honour 
that  holy  office  to  which  the  Lord  himfelf  hath  called  me, 
who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  manifeit  himfelf  to  me  his  un- 
worthy fervant  in  a  perfonal  appearance  in  the  year  1743,  to 
open  in  me  a  fight  of  the  fpiritual  world,  and  to  enable  me  to 
converfe  with  fpirits  and  angels,  and  this  privilege  has  con- 
tinued with  me  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I  began  to  print 
and  publiih  various  unknown  arcana  that  have  been  either 
feen  by  me  or  revealed  to  me,  concerning  heaven  and  hell, 
the  ftate  of  men  after  death,  the  true  worfhip  of  God,  the 
fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures,  and  many  other  important 
truths  tending  to  falvation  and  true  wifdom  :  and  that  man- 
kind might  receive  benefit  from  thefe  communications  was  the 
only  motive  which  has  induced  me  at  different  times  to  leave 
my  home  to  vifit  other  countries.  As  to  this  world's 
wealth,  I  have  what  is  fufficient,  and  more  I  neither  feek  nor 
wilh  for.' 

This  performance  will  be  relifhed  by  thofe  only  who  have 
a  tafte  for  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  William  Law,  Quirinus 
Kahlman,  and  Jacob  Behmen. 

28.  An  Abridgement  of  the   Sacred  Hijlory :  being  an  eafy  Intro- 
duction to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Bible,  2<vo.  is.     Pearch. 

This  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of  facred  hiftory,  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  ftile  j  and  is  more  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children,  while  they  are  learning  to  read,  than  the  Bible 
itfeif ;  as  it  brings  the  fubftance  of  it  into  a  narrow  compafs, 
and  will  give  young  and  ignorant  people  a  much  clearer  no- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  than  the  common  way 
of  reading  them  in  an  irregular  and  defultory  manner. 
20.   A  Difcourfe  on  the  True  Nature  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion.      At 

it  /lands  fupported  on   Scripture   Authority,    in  Qppojition  to   the 

Dofirinei  of  Arians  and  Methodijls.   4/*.    is.      Cadell. 

A  fuperficial  piece,  confifting  chiefly  of  quotations  from 
fcripture,  applied  without  any  degree  of  critical  precifion  :  but 
the  author's  intention  is  laudable,  as  it  is  to  promote  practical 
chriftianity. 

30.  A  Nenv  Latin  Accidence  :    or,  a   Complete  Introduction  to  the 
fever al  Parts  of  Latin    Grammar ,  in    Engliftl  Profe  :   As  nearly 

as p»jfibk>  upon  the  Plan  of  Lilly.    %vo.    is.     Lowndes. 

This  grammar  is  upon  the  plan  of  Lilly,  excepting  that  the 
rules  for  the  genders  and  declenfion  of  nouns,  the  conjugation 
of  verbs,  &c.  are  in  Englifh  profe,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  children.  Whatever  feemed  to  be  unneceffary  in 
Lilly  is  omitted  ;  yet  it  appears  to  be  fufficiently  copious  for 
learners;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  by  a  flight  in- 
fpettion,  very  properly  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  fchools. 
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Article  L 

A  Sketch  of  the  Phihfophical  Char  after  of  the  late  Lord  Pi  fount 
Bolingbroke.  By  Thomas  Hunter,  Yitar  of  Weverham  /'* 
Chefliire.  8™.   5^    Cadell. 

THE  tafk  which  the  author  of  this  work  has  undertaken, 
is  one  of  the  mod  arduous  in  the  province  of  litera- 
ture, and  requires  at  once  the  moft  extenfive  learning,  the 
moft  acute  difcernment,  the  moft  folid  reflexion,  and  the  moft 
unbiaffed  impartiality.  The  opinions  of  a  great  and  learned 
philofopher,  who  had  ranged  the  compafs  of  human  know- 
ledge, are  to  be  canvafled ;  principles  the  moft  important  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind  are  either  to  be  confirmed  or  ex- 
ploded by  a  juft  determination  ;  abftracl  truths  are  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  ingenious  plaufibility  ;  the  ideas  of  philofophy  are 
to  be  traced  through  the  moft  intricate  regions  of  natural  and 
moral  fpeculation  ;  the  force  of  laboured  argument,  the  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  and  the  blaze  of  eloquence,  are  to  be  examined 
with  unprejudiced  and  unawed  attention ;  and  a  character  the 
moft  illuftrious  for  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  eftimared  by 
its  conformity  to  the  common  apprehenfions  of  mankind.  We 
ihould  not  be  furprized  to  fee  the  philofophical  works  of  lord 
Eolingbroke  reprobated  by  a  clerical  tribunal,  even  upon  the 
flighteft  and  moft  curfory  examination  ;  but  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge, injufiice  to  the  author  of  the  Sketch  before  us,  that 
though  we  are  confident  he  has  not  engaged  in  this  inquiry 
without  the  influence  of  invincible  prejudice,  he  difplays,  how- 
ever, an  acutenefs  and  fpirit  of  argument,  which  place  him 
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above  the  impeachment  of  a  blind  or  fupine  inveftigator.  The 
portrait  which  he  exhibits,  of  the  noble  philofopher,  is  drawn 
with  a  mafterly  hand,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  fuf- 
pected,  that  his  imagination  has  either  di (covered,  or  exagge- 
rated blemifhes,  which  might  not  have  exifted  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  original  ;  and  that  the  reverend  critic  has  often 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  fame  gall,  for  both  the  liberal  and  illi- 
beral ufe  of  which  his  lord  (hip  is  cenfured  with  fo  much  feve- 
rity.  Warmth  and  vigour  of  imagination,  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, political  learning- and  fagacity  ;  thefe  are  the  fhiriing  qua- 
lifications which  our  author  allows  to  be  indifputably  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  genius  of  Bolingbroke,  and  they  were  certainly  the 
fortes  of  that  noble  lord. 

1  His  ftyle,  fays  he,  will  fcarce  admit  the  character  of 
humble  profe  ;  it  is  not  compofed  of  mere  fimple  terms,  which 
ferve  to  no  other  ends,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer, 
than  barely  to  exprefs  his  meaning :  it  has  a  graceful  harmony 
in  the  conftruction,  is  enlivened  by  wit  and  fatire,  ennobled 
by  eloquence,  decently  decorated  by  pertinent  quotations  from 
the  learned,  and  enriched  by  the  moft  appofite  and  illuftrious 
examples  from  hiftory,  ancient  and  modern. — His  cenfures 
and  free  raillery  on  the  impertinencies  of  fcholars,  and  the  im- 
pofitions  of  fchoolmen,  are  not  only  juft,  but  weighty,  ani- 
mated, and  ftriking  :  he  is  the  fartheft  from  what  you  may  call 
a  dull  or  heavy  writer,  the  common  character  of  his  tribe. 
He  has  much  vigour  of  fpirit,  and  fire  in  his  conftitution, 
which  transfufed  into  his  compofition,  keep  his  reader  fuffi- 
ciently  alive,  awake,  and  attentive. 

'  Nor  is  there  any  thing  of  force  or  conftraint  in  his  lan- 
guage :  all  is  free,  unlaboured  and  copious,  and  feems  more 
the  product  of  nature  and  genius,  than  of  art  or  ftudy.  Other 
authors,  in  refpect  of  imagination  and  eloquence,  you  may 
compare  to  waters  drilling  llowly,  drop  by  drop,  from  fome 
penurious  fountain,  or  forced  by  art  into  unnatural  derivations, 
diltortions,  and  a  partial  and  fparing  diftribution  :  but  lord 
Bolingbroke  is  natural  and  unexhaufted,  always  full  and  over- 
flowing, on  fubjects,  the  one  the  bafeft,  the  other  the  moft 
barren  that  can  fall  to  the  fliare  of  a  writer,  viz.  infidelity  and 
abfrract  ideas  :  he  is  copious  as  if  he  derived  from  a  divine 
fountain ;  and  though  baneful  in  his  contents,  yet  beauteous 
in  his  flow,  as  if  he  ltrayed  through  the  groves  of  Paradife : 
the  Syren's  voice  charms,  though  deftruction  is  the  fubject  of 
the  fong. 

«  Lively  and   copious,  accurate  and  elegant,  though  he  is 
all  thefe,  yet  all  are  too  low   to  exprefs  his  manner  and  dic- 
tion :  gracefulnefs  without  art,  and  dignity  without  affecta- 
tion; 
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tion ; — -eloquence  unlaboured,  and  not  tricked  up  or  debafed 
by  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  nor  formed  by  the 
eftabliihed  rules  of  compofitioo,  but  natural  and  original,  like 
diftinguifhed  ftrength  and  beauty  in  other  men,  are  charac- 
teriftic  of  his  lordfhip's  language ;  and  he  may  feem  born  to 
give  laws  to  oratory,  rather  than  to  have  borrowed  any  from 
the  art : — his  capacity  very  eafily  comprehended,  his  memory 
retained,  his  imagination  combined,  and  his  judgment  felected 
the  propereft  and  brighten:  images,  which  the  book  of  nature, 
in  its  various  appearances,  and  the  hiftory  of  man  in  its  various 
revolutions,    prefented   to  his  reading  and  observation.     All 
thefe  flood  ready  at  his  call,  to  embody  his  conceptions,  to 
illuftrate  his  opinions,  to  enliven  his  defcriptions,  and  to  give 
the  faireft  appearance  to  his  reafoning.     He  is  happy  in   the 
ufe  he  has  made  of  travels  and  hiftory,  and  of  his  various  and 
immenfe  reading  ;  and  in  the  application  of  it,  to  the  illuftra- 
tion  and    embellifhment,    though  not   to    the   proof,    as   he 
fhould  feem  to  intend,  of  any  prefent   argument  and  opinion. 
We  admire  his  eloquence,  and  are  (truck  with   his  wit,   while 
we  reject  and  defpife  his  reafoning.     His  exotic  importations, 
as  I  would  call  them,  appear  in   their  new  fituation  both  na- 
lural  and  charming  to  the  eye;  but  they  intoxicate  the  brain, 
and  are  poifon  to  the  tafte.     There  is  befides  an  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  words ;  a  grateful  variety,  yet  happy  coin- 
cidence in  the  turn,  a  graceful  redundance  in   their  length, 
and  a  mafculine  vigour  in  the  whole  ftructure  of  his  periods : 
thefe  are  fo  full,  fo  rounded,  and  fo  tempered  with  the  juft 
proportion  of  fenfe  and  found,  that  we  are  at  once  informed 
and  charmed  by  an  accuracy  without  method,  and  an  elegance 
without  art :   nature  ftill  fuggeiting,    from  her  unexhaufted 
ftore,  variety  to  his  conceptions,  copioufnefs  to  his   diction, 
and  order,  ftrength,  and  fplendor  to  both  :  and  where  the  fub- 
jedl  favours,  as  when  public  virtue,  liberty,  and  national  hap- 
pinefs,  the  effects  of  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  patriot  prince,  come  under  his  obfervation,  his  elo- 
quence rifes  with  the  rifing  glory  of  his  country  ;    we    are 
charmed  with  the  defcription  ;    the  profpect  is  lovely,  the  co- 
lours are  anfwerable,  and  we  behold  with  delight  and  admi- 
ration the  painter  and  the  pencil,  both   the  peculiar  lot,  and 
unrivalled  honours  of  Britain.     So  that  we  may  allow  him  th« 
praife  of  a  fine  writer,  fo  far  as  he  has   not  debafed  his  wit 
with  fcurrility,  and  his  eloquence  with  fome  affectation  and 
laboured  pomp :  that  is,  where  his  pride  does  not  betray  him, 
or  his  paflion  tranfporthim  to  ribaldry,  and  a  licence  becoming 
a  Have  rather  than   the  lord   vifcount  Bolingbroke.     His  own 
©bfervations  on  the  conduct  j&nd  fentiments  of  others,  efpecially 
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when  he  is  cool  and  difpaflionate,  as  on  the  fubjecls  of  hiftory 
and  politics,  his  proper  province,  are  not  only  juft,  but  re- 
lined  ;  and  though  many  of  them  had  been  made  by  others, 
yet  they  have  in  his  hands  a  novel  air,  and  the  ftamp  of  ori- 
ginals, with  a  fuperior  dignity  and  delicacy. 

'  The  political  world  and  its  fyftem  was  indeed  the  fphere, 
in  which  he  fpread  his  faculties  to  moft  advantage,  and  as  a 
theorift  moved  with  moft  eafe,  moft  gracefulncfs  and  dignity  : 
here  he  triumphs  over  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  even  over 
himfelf.' 

After  exhibiting  a  view  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  genius  as  a 
writer,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  confideration  of  his  princi- 
ples as  a  philofopher.  The  idea  of  the  Firft  Philofophy,  as 
reftrifted  by  his  lordfhip  to  the  contemplation  of  phyfical 
caufes,  and  as  exclufive  of  the  fuperintendency  of  an  intelli- 
gent Being  over  the  univerfe,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  is  certainly  fuch  as  can  meet  with  no 
quarter  ftom  the  author  of  the  prefent  inquiry  ;  and,  indeed, 
were  it  poflible  that  it  could  be  eflabliihed  on  the  moft  unde- 
niable principles,  yet  a  regard  for  the  intereft  and  happinefs 
of  mankind  would  induce  us  to  explode  it  for  ever  from  the 
objects  of  human  fpeculation.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, our  author  acknowledges  the  fuperiority  of  the  noble  in- 
veftigator  over  every  other  writer  who  had  preceded  him  on 
the  fubjecl. 

'  But  what  furprifes  us  moft,  fays  he,  is,  that  lord  Boling- 
broke,— a  fpirit  fo  high,  and  genius  fo  fublime,  fhould  fubject 
himfelf  for  a  courfe  of  years  to  the  fervile  drudgery  of  ranfack- 
ing  the  writings,  and  compiling  and  producing'to  the  world 
the  crude  and  flimfy  obfervations  and  objections  of  men, 
whom  on  any  other  fubjecl  he  would  have  treated,  in  point 
of  knowledge,  literature,  and  criticifm,  as  the  moft  contemp- 
tible of  their  kind.  Here  you  fee  the  arm  of  Hercules  em- 
ployed, not  to  cleanfe  the  ftable  of  Aug<eus,  but  to  gather  up 
the  rankeft  ordure,  left  by  former  occupants,  and  to  prefent 
it  as  the  moft  precious  ointment,  for  the  refection  of  his  rea- 
ders. Yet  ftill  a  Bolingbroke  appears  even  in  this  dirty  work : 
his  philofophical  labours  contain  a  com  pleat  body  of  infidelity 
ancient  and  modern  :  and  if  the  arms  he  has  employed  againft 
religion,  are  borrowed,  they  have  received  from  his  hands  a 
new  polifh  and  fplendor :  and  if  he  has  not  always  managed 
them  with  more  dexterity,  he  has  pufhed  them  with  more 
hardinefs,  intrepidity,  and  vigour,  than  was  ever  done  by  any 
preceding  champions.  They  were  indeed  but  dwarfs  or  pyg- 
mies ;  and  compared  with  him  in  refpect  of  genius  and  elo- 
quence, Morgan  is  pert,    Tindal   is   laboured,    languid   and 
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heavy,  Middleton  is  only  not  infipid,  and  Shafteibury  cold, 
ftiff  and  affected.  And  if  the  arms  of  infidelity,  combined  and 
conducted  under  the  banners  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  are  not  fuc- 
cefsful  and  victorious,  it  is  for  this  reafon  alone,  that  they  are 
directed  againft  Heaven.' 

There  appears  lefs  candour  in  the  author's  account  of  his 
lordfhip's  moral  character,  and  his  motives  for  rejecting  Chrifti- 
anity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  work. 

'  It  was  impoflible  that  he  mould  be  a  believer,  with  all  his 
paffions  about  him.  The  pride  of  wit,  of  genius,  and  elo- 
quence, which  he  was  fond  to  difplay,  could  be  never  recon- 
ciled to  Chriftian  humility,  no  more  than  the  rancour  he  has 
betrayed  towards  the  general  body  of  mankind,  could  be  to 
Chriftian  charity.  How,  or  why  mould  he  love  God,  who 
denied  his  goodnefs  and  mercy  ?  What  faith  could  be  expected 
from  one,  who  refolved  to  believe  nothing  but  what  he  fees  ? 
What  fpiritual  conviction  from  the  man,  who  denied  all  ex- 
iftence  of  his  own  fpirit  ?  What  effects  or  returns  of  prayer 
from  him,  who  thought  this  duty  no  part  of  devotion  ?  As  far 
as  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  letter  led  him,  he  admitted,  in 
words  at  leaft,  the  reafonablenefs  of  Cbriftianity :  but  as  he 
had  no  experience  of  its  happy  effects  upon  his  foul  and  con- 
ference, he  might,  confidently  with  his  own  doctrine,  and  the 
great  principle  of  the  Firft  Philofophy,  "  That  feeing  is  be- 
lieving," deny  thefe  effects.  How  mould  a  felf-denying,  an 
humble,  and  an  holy  Jefus; — no  naturalift,  no  patriot,  no 
politician,  no  prince  of  this  world — adorned  with  no  arts,  and 
poffeiTed  of  no  empire — but  over  himfelf ; — how  mould  fuch  a 
teacher,  meet  with  the  efteem,  or  merit  the  acceptance  of  a 
man,  who  bad  adopted  Nature  for  the  object  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  meafure  of  his  enjoyments  ;  and  whofe  life  had  been, 
for  the  moft  part,  fpent  in  the  chace  of  pleafure  or  power,  or 
in  canvalfing  the  meafures  of  minifters,  and  weighing  the  ba- 
lance and  interefts  of  ftates  ?  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace,  were  of  fo  different  a  nature  and  complex- 
ion, that  it  would  not  be  eafy  or  agreeable  for  one,  who  had 
his  thoughts  engrolTed  as  it  were  by  the  former,  to  have  any 
tolerable  tafte  for  the  latter.' 

The  greateft  part  of  the  author's  labour  is  employed  in  de* 
tecting  and  amaiTing  the  inconfiftencies,  rather  than  expofing 
the  errors  of  the  philofopher  on  whom  he  comments ;  and 
on  this  fubject,  he  difcovers  extraordinary  induftry.  We  (hall 
here  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  paflages,  as  fpecimens  of 
thefe  obfervations. 

•  He  catches  at  appearances,  and  rarely  enters  into  a  tho- 
rough examination  and  difcufiion.  of  things ;  fuch  is  the  power 
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of  his  genius,  that  he  can  transform  imagination  into  facts, 
^and  drefs  up  falfehood  with  all  the  borrowed  colours,  and 
tWen  pufh  her  upon  the  ftage  with  all  the  confidence  of  truth. 
An  opinion  he  diflikes,  he  can  load  with  abfurdities,  real  or 
fecming,  as  he  can  clear  up  all  the  wild  notions  he  adopts,  ta 
make  the  one  appear  reafonable,  the  other  ridiculous.  He 
often  extorts  a  conclufion,  which  has  no  natural  connexion 
with  the  premifes ;  and  attempts  to  expofe  an  opinion,  from 
the  abfurdities,  which  he,  or  fome  paradoxical  writer  for  him, 
has  unnecefTarily  annexed  to  it.  His  lordfhip,  in  his  Letters 
on  Hiftory,  abufes  Bodin  in  the  lump,  for  two  pages  toge- 
ther, and  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities,  gives  us,  as  I  imagine, 
one  of  the  greateft  abfurdities  to  be  found  in  his  book  ;  though 
not  long  after,  our  critic  condefcends  to  be  of  Bodin's  mind.' — 
'  Nothing  is  more  common  with  his  lordfhip,  than  to  pro- 
duce the  infirmities  of  men,  in  order  to  difgrace  the  truths  of 
God  :  With  what  keennefs  does  he  catch  hold  of,  and  expofe 
to  public  view,  the  dreams  of  a  Jewifh  rabbi,  in  order  to  tra- 
duce the  hiftory  of  Mofes :  or  the  eafy  faith,  and  pious  cre- 
dulity of  a  Chriitian  father,  in  order  to  render  fufpected  the 
authenticity  of  the  gofpel  revelation.  Quaint  allegories  and 
whimfical  allufions  of  the  fathers  brought  by  them  ex  abun- 
dantia,  to  confirm  or  illuftrate  an  undifputed  truth,  are  al- 
ledged  by  his  lordfhip  to  render  the  truth  itfelf  difputable,  as 
if  it  had  no  other  proof  but  fuch  allegories  and  allufions. 

'  To  mifreprefent  a  fact,  or  opinion,  is  to  confute  and  de- 
ftroy  it ;  as  to  abufe  an  adverfary,  is,  with  lord  Bolingbroke, 
to  anfwer  him.  He  frequently  gives  you  a  reflection  upon  the 
perfon  of  an  antagonift,  which  you  are  to  take  for  a  con- 
futation of  his  principles ;  as  he  fometimes  paffes  upon  his 
readers  an  infinuation  for  a  proof,  and  a  hint  for  a  demonitra- 
tion  :  he  draws  general  actions  from  particular  facts  ;  and  his 
conclufions  have  often  no  manner  of  connexion  with  his  pre- 
mifes. Nay  fo  far  have  prejudice  and  pafiion  tranfported  him, 
that  he  has  without  fear  or  fhame,  practifed  that  very  chi- 
cane, fophiftry,  and  inconfiftency,  which  he  could  fo  eafily 
difcern,  and  has  with  fpirit  and  proper  indignation  fometimes 
expofed  in  others.  He  fubflitutes  eloquence  for  reafon  :  wit 
is  his  frequent  method  of  conviction  ;  and  an  allufion  well 
managed  and  drelled  up  (at  which  he  has  an  admirable  hand) 
is  to  Itand  for  irrefragable  evidence. 

«  What  is  poflible,  is  advanced  for  probable  ;  and  what  is 
probable,  is  obtruded  upon  you  with  the  air  of  demonstration. 
3fte  has  more  of  fubtilty  than  precifion:  he  mangles  truth; 
he  difguifes7  falfehood  ;  and  fometimes  without  ceremony  or 
confeience,    he  boldly  denies  the  former,    and  advances  the 
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latter.  An  ambiguous  or  indifferent  exprefiion  of  one  writer 
is  malicioufly  catched  hold  of,  individiouily  produced,  and 
prepofteroufly  wrefted,  to  invalidate  the  direct  arguments, 
which  the  lame  writer  has  produced  in  confirmation  of  reli- 
gion, and  which  are  not  the  leaft  affecled  by  the  cited  expref- 
iion, nor  attempted  to  be  confuted  by  his  lordfhip:  as  the 
imported  fcepticifm  of  a  great  prelate,  when  he  came  to  die, 
is  given  us  for  a  great  truth,  and  with  a  peculiar  poignancy  of 
wit,  to  fet  afide  all  the  learned  labours  of  his  life,  in  defence 
of  the  truth  ;  though  upon  other  occafions,  the  confefiion  of 
a  martyr  is  of  no  weight  or  confideration  ;  but  a  dying  infidel 
is  to  be  fure,  of  unqueftionable  credit  and  authority. 

■  When  he  is  hard  preft  by  an  argument,  which  he  cannot 
anfwer,  he  knows  how  to  evade  it :  wben  he  is  at  a  lofs  for 
proofs,  he  gives  you  allufions :  where  facts  are  againft  him, 
he  fuggefts  his  fufpicions  to  the  contrary,  and  fees  poflibility 
againft  probability ;  whilft  from  his  adverfaries  he  requires, 
what  is  not  poffible,  in  order  to  authenticate  what  is  probable: 
and  of  fuch  unrelenting  mettle  is  this  champion  in  the  field  of 
controverfy,  that  upon  occafion  he  fatisfies  himfelf,  and  would 
fatisfy  his  reader,  with  boldly  affirming  what  he  cannot  prove, 
and  boldly  denying  what  he  cannot  refute. — He  frequently 
evades  what  he  cannot  anfwer ;  alters  the  ftate  of  the  queftion, 
and  after  a  lly  fubterfuge  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
proclaims  himfelf  entire  vittor  1  Thus  he  is  to  prove  agajjnft 
the  divines,  and  their  Bible,  that  the  moral  attributes  of 
goodnefs  and  juitnefs  belong  not  to  God  : — and  this  he  does 
by  proving,  that  temperance  and  fortitude  cannot  have  place 
in  the  fupreme  Being ;  which  neither  the  Bible,  nor  any  di- 
vine that  I  have  heard  of,  ever  maintained. ,— 

1  He  fometimes  makes  general  acknowledgments,  which  he 
afterwards  explains  away,  or  denies,  by  denying  the  particulars 
deduceable  from  them. — He  declaims  when  he  would  be 
thought  to  confute — obfeures,  when  he  fhould  elucidate,  and 
confounds  when  he  mould  diftinguifh  :  he  would  feem  to  ex- 
pofe  dodrines,  while  he  is  only  tedious  and  prolix  in  declaim- 
ing againft  abfurdities,  with  which  they  have  no  natural  con- 
nection, and  triumphs  in  exploding  acknowledged  errors, 
when  he  would  perfuade  his  reader,  that  he  is  confuting  efta- 
blifhed  do&rines :  and  fometimes  he  pretfes  into  his  feryice  ce- 
lebrated names,  in  fupporting  fuch  opinions,  as  they  clearly 
and  uniformly  difclaimed.  He  frequently  makes  ufe  of  illumi- 
nations, that  give  you  no  true  light,  and  fimilitudes,  that 
convey  no  real  likenefs.  Some  general  refemblance,  or  one 
common  mark,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it  in  two  different 
fubjecls  or  characters,  is  fufficient  with  his  lordfhip  to  identify 
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them  through  the  whole  piece.  From  his  abundant  variety  of 
materials,  he  is  never  at  a  lofs  to  make  out  a  lame  fact  by  a 
conjecture,  and  to  fupport  a  doubtful  opinion  by  fome  fort  of 
authority — to  give  probability  to  what  is  improbable,  plau- 
fibility  to  what  is  molt,  abfurd,  and  colouring  to  what  is  mod 
deformed  and  odious  ' 

The  remarks  which  this  woik  contains  are  fo  various  in  their 
nature,  extracted  likewife  from  paffages  fo  widely  detached 
from  each  other,  and  which  are  fo  much  involved  in  that  veil 
of  plaufibiliry,  and  the  fplendid  decorations  of  compofition, 
which  the  noble  philofopher  could  beftow  on  all  his  fentiments, 
that  it  muft  have  coll  no  common  application  to  reduce  them 
into  that  general  and  fyftematical  form,  into  which  ihey  are 
compreffed  by  this  author.  There  is  ground,  however,  to 
think,  that  the  chain  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  reafoning  is  fel- 
domer  interrupted  with  unfair  indu£tions  than  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  reprefen ration  here  exhibited  ;  and  that  the 
ingenious  and  orthodox  commentator  has  fometimes  exagge- 
rated  the  literary  finiftrous  arts,  as  well  as  the  moral  ble- 
mifhes  of  his  lordihip.  But  upon  the  whole,  this  production 
is  a  work  of  unqueftionable  merit :  it  is  elegant  and  animated: 
and  will  both  do  honour  to  the  abilities  o(  the  author,  and 
fervice  to  the  caufe  of  morality. 


II.  The  Farmer  s  Guide  in  Hiring  and  Stocking  Farms.  Contain- 
ing an  -Examination  of  many  Subjefls  of  great  Importance  both  to 
the  common  Hvjhand?nany  in  hiring  a  Farm  ;  and  to  a  Gentleman 
en  taking  the  Whole  or  Part  of  his  EJiate  into  his  own  Hands. 
Tzvo  Vols.  By  the  Author  of  the  Farmer  s  Letters.  %vo.  los.  6d. 
Nicoil. 

rTTHE  experienced  author  of  this  work  appears  to  be  fo  great 
■*•  an  adept  in  the  art  of  farming,  that  it  is  with  pleafure 
we  behold  him  communicate  his  farther  inftruclions  to  the 
public.  As  it  would  therefore  be  unneceifary  to  make  any 
remarks  on  thefe  two  volumes,  we  fhall  only  lay  before  our 
readers  fome  paffages,  as  a  fpecimen,  which  the  limits  of  our 
Review  will  not  permit  us  to  give  at  full  length. 

'  In  the  common  courfe  of  bufinefs,  it  is  known  fome  time 
before  a  farm  is  vacant ;  and  thofe  who  think  of  hiring  it  have 
more  opportunities  than  one,  of  both  viewing  and  enquiring 
after  it.  The  great  point  is  the  foil.  Let  us,  firft,  fuppofe  it 
of  a  ftifF  nature,  clay  or  ItirT  loam.  A  judgment  of  this  muft 
be  formed  according  to  feafons, 
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■  Enquiries  are  commonly,  and  judicioufly,  made  into  the 
crops  the  land  has  ufually  yielded  ;  but  let  me  remark,  that 
this  point,  although  not  abfolutely  to  be  flighted,  yet  is  never 
to  determine  a  man's  decifion.  Crops  are  found  every  where 
to  depend  on  management,  fcarce  ever  on  foil.  A  good  far- 
mer gains  great  crops  wherever  he  goes ;  a  bad  farmer  always 
poor  ones.  But  as  the  rent  is  proportioned  commonly  to  the 
foil,  and  as  good  hufbandry  may  be  exerted  on  good  as  well  as 
bad  ones  j  it  is  requifite  to  form  an  exact  judgment  of  what 
every  kind  of  foil  is  worth  in  rent. 

*  And  here  let  me  remark,  that,  whenever  I  fpeak  of  rent, 
I  mean  the  amount  of  rent  (commonly  fo  called),  lights,  the 
poor,  church,  conftable,  furveyor's  rates,  repairs  of  buildings, 
covenants  for  work,  &c.  in  a  word,  every  article  of  annual  ex- 
pence,  to  which  the  farmer  is  liable  from  the  occupation  of 
his  farm.  If  he  confiders  the  landlord's  rent  alone,  he  will, 
in  numberlefs  inftances,  be  wretchedly  deceived,  and  fubjeet 
for  ever  to  the  worft  of  miftakes. 

«  All  ftiff  foils  are  viewed  to  mod  advantage  in  winter :  the 
general  fault  of  them  is  wetnefs,  which  is  in  the  greateft  ex- 
cefs  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  If  the  fields  are  level,  and  the 
water  ftands  in  the  land,  notwithftanding  the  furrows  are  well 
ploughed  and  open,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  clay  is  very 
ftiff,  and  of  fo  adhefive  a  nature  as  to  contain  the  water  like  a 
dim  :  it  is  likewife  probable,  that  draining  of  every  kind  will 
prove  infufficient  to  cure  the  natural  evil  of  fuch  land.  This 
kind  of  foil,  likewife,  mews  itfelf  in  the  breaking  up  of  ftubbles 
for  a  fallow  ;  a  very  ftrong  draught  of  cattle  is  then  neceflary 
to  work  it.  It  breaks  up  in  vaft  pieces,  almoft  as  hard  as  iron. 
When  it  is  worked  fine,  it  will  run  like  mortar,  with  a  heavy 
fpring  or  fummer  fhower.  Thefe  foils  will  yield  very  great 
crops  of  beans,  and  wheat,  &c.  They  muft,  like  others,  be 
cultivated  by  fome  body ;  but  I  would  advife  every  friend  of 
mine  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  never  to  be  captivated 
with  feeing  large  crops  upon  the  land  ;  for  he  does  not  fee,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  expences  at  which  they  are  raifed. 

'  I  do  not,  in  mentioning  this  foil,  any  more  than  the  reft, 
notice  the  weeds  they  produce :  I  have  never  found  that  fign 
worth  a  groat.  For  the  different  management  of  farmers,  the 
purchafe  of  feed,  the  change  of  manures,  &c.  &c.  all  confound 
the  natural  connection  between  weeds  and  foil. 

«  The  next  kind  of  ltifffoii  I  fhall  mention  is  the  moulder- 
ing, crumbling  clay  ;  which  is,  of  all  other  foils,  the  Deft. 
If  you  obferve  a  field  of  this  land  in  winter,  it  will  lie  perfectly 
dry,  if  well  ploughed  and  water  furrowed. — You  may  walk 
over  a  winter  fallow,  or  wheat  field  of  it,  foon  after  rain, 
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without  adhering  to  your  ftioes,  and  may  eafily  pufli  it  about, 
like  garden  moulds,  with  the  foot. — It  will  bear  ploughing 
much  earlier  in  fpring,  than  any  other  ftiff  foil.  If  you  view 
a  ftubble  of  it,  you  will  find  with  a.  fpade,  that  it  will  break 
up  loofe  and  mellow.  Any  drains  take  full  effect:  on  this  foil, 
and  will,  if  ever  (6  wet,  lay  it  perfectly  dry :  At  the  fame  time, 
it  does  not  run  to  mortar  with  fudden  rains.  Whenever  a 
farmer  meets  with  fuch  a  foil  as  this,  It  is  of  no  confequence  to 
enquire  what  crops  it  has  yielded,  or  any  fuch  circumftances : 
he  may  depend  on  its  bearing  plenty  of  corn,  with  good  ma- 
nagement. If  it  has  been  defective,  itmuft  infallibly  be  owing 
to  a  wrong  method  of  culture. — A  flat  fituation  is,  to  all  ftiff 
foils,  unfavourable ;  a  fall,  or  inclination  fome  way  or  other, 
adds  much  to  the  value.  Such  a  foil  may  exift  unknown,  for 
want  of  hollow  draining  ;  but  then  any  little  rifing  place,  that 
is  dry,  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  an  index  to  the  reft. 
Twenty  millings  an  acre  for  this  land,  when  drained,  is  a 
much  deeper  rent  than  5s.  for  the  other  clay. 

•  The  next  foil  I  fhall  mention,  is  that  of  the  ftiff  loam, 
which  is  neareft  allied  to  brick  earth ;  this  is  in  general  an 
unkindly  foil,  without  plenty  of  manure.  It  is  known  in  win- 
ter, by  being  very  adhefive  upon  walking  over  it ;  is  not  fo 
retentive  of  water  as  the  fu  ft- mentioned  clay,  being  very  eafily 
drained ;  but  is  long  in  drying,  even  when  little  or  no  water 
is  feen  upon  it :  For  which  reafon,  it  is  generally  late  in  the 
fpring  before  it  can  be  ploughed.  When  quite  dry,  it  breaks 
up  neither  fo  hard  and  cloddy  as  the  firft  clay,  nor  near  Co 
crumbly  and  mellow  as  the  fecond.  If  it  is  in  ftubble,  it  is 
apt  to  be  covered  with  a  minute  green  mofs.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  foil,  but  all  agree  in  moft  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  being  what  the  farmers  call  poor,  cold,  hun- 
gry land.  When  hollow  ditched,  and  greatly  manured,  it 
fields  any  thing  ;  but  thofe  who  hire  it  fhould  forget  neither 
of  thefe  expences.  It  turns  to  the  beft  profit  laid  down  to 
grafs. 

'  The  gravelly  foils  are  numerous  in  their  kind,  and  very 
different  in  their  natures.  Warm,  dry,  found  gravelly  loams 
are  eafily  diitinguifhed  in  winter  :  They  admit  ploughing  all 
winter  through,  except  in  very  wet  times ;  always  break  up 
quite  in  a  crumbly  ftate  of  running  moulds  5  and  if  a  ftubble, 
will  dig,  on  trial  by  the  fpade,  in  the  fame  manner-  If  under 
turnips,  you  may  perceive,  by  walking  through  them,  that  it 
will  bear  their  being  fed  off.  This  foil  will  pay  well  for  ma- 
nuring, but  will  anfwer  very  well  in  a  good  courfe  of  manage- 
ment, without  any. 

«  The 
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<  The  wet,  cold,  fpringy  gravel  is  a  very  bad  foil ;  it  is 
known,  in  winter,  by  the  wetnefs  of  it;  and  in  fpring,  by 
its  binding  with  hafty  (howers :  It  never  breaks  up  in  a 
crumbly  ftate,  nor  ftiews  a  mellownefs  under  the  fpade.  Hol- 
low drains  greatly  corred  its  ill  qualities,  but  it  requires  a  pro- 
digious quantity  or  manure  \o  fertilise  it. 

1  Some  gravels  are  fo  (harp  and  burning,  that  they  produce 
nothing  except  in  wet  fummers ;  but  fuch  are  known  at  any 
feafon  of  the  year.' 

The  next  chapter  we  (hall  felett,  is  of  the  moft  advantage- 
ous method  of  difpofing  of  50  1.   in  farming. 

1  I  dedicate  this  chapter  to  the  fervice  of  the  fervant,  la- 
bourer, and  other  poor  men,  who,  laving  or  acquiring  a  fmall 
fum  of  money,  are  defirous  to  become  farmers :  But  it  is  im- 
poflible,  in  the  title  of  this  or  any  of  the  fucceeding  chapters, 
to  fpecify  minutely  the  fum  which  will  be  proved  in  the  calcu- 
lations ;  when  I  fay  50/.  1  mean  only  a  fum  under  or  over  that. 
It  may  vary  from  35/.  to  65/.  nor  is  there  any  thing  inaccu- 
rate or  ufelefs  in  fuch  want  of  previous  limitations.  It  is  more 
genuine  to  reject  them,  and  mews  that  the  eftimates  are  not 
warped  to  anfwer  precifely  a  given  point,  but  either  extended 
or  diminifhed,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  farm. 

'  I  muft  farther ebe  allowed  to  premife,  that  I  aim,  in  all 
things,  at  eftimations  of  good  hufbandry  ;  confequently,  bad 
farmers  muft  not  quarrel  with  me  for  not  fquaring  my  ideas  to 
their  practice. 

■  In  all  the  preceding  parts  of  this  inquiry,  gentlemen  and 
common  farmers  have  been  upon  the  fame  footing;  it  would 
only  have  multiplied  divifions  for  nothing,  to  have  made  any 
diftin&ions  between  them  :  but,  in  the  article  of  flocking,  it 
is  very  different ;  a  gentleman,  as  I  (hall  (hew  hereafter,  muft, 
in  moft  cafes,  aflign  more  money  to  any  given  purpofe,  than  a 
common  farmer : — I  fhall  not,  however,  make  any  diftinction 
between  them,  while  I  fpeak  only  of  little  farms,  fince  gen- 
tlemen can  have  nothing  to  do  with  fuch  but  through  cu- 
riofity  ;  never  for  profit :  and  as  to  farms  of  pleafure,  viz. 
Experimental  ones,  I  (hall  treat  fingly  of  them  hereafter. 
When  I  come  to  middling  and  large  farms,  I  fhall  make 
diftincVions  between  thefe  claffes. 

*  Little  farms  muft  be  on  rich  foils,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  re- 
quire no  improvement.  There  are  variations  in  thefe,  which 
muft  have  various  calculations. 
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Divijionspf  50  J.  in  the  flock*  &c.  of  a  farm  half  graft  andha{ 
arable,  on  a  clay  or  loam  foil. 
Rent,  fcfr. 
Rent  of  1 6  acres  of  land,        —        £  16  16  o 
Tythe  at  4*.  in  the  pound,  —  3    7  2 

Rates  of  all  forts,  and  ftatute  work,  4/. 

in  ditto  3     72 

23  *o  4 
Implements,  Sec. 
A  cart  with  ladders,             —            £800 

A  plough,             —                —             I  1 1  6 

A  pair  of  harrows,                —                 1  1  o  o 

A  barley  roller,          —           —              1  10  o 

Cart  and  plough  harnefs  for  2  horfes,      2  20 
A  fcreen,  a  bufhel,  a  fan,  fieves,  forks, 
rakes,  a  fliovel,   fpade,    pickaxe, 
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fcythe,  &c. 

&c. 

I 

10 

0 

Ten  facks, 

— - 

— 

I 

S 

0 

Dairy  furniture, 

—           - 

O 

10 

0 

Live  Jlock. 

Two  horfes, 

— 

— 

£■ 

l6 

0 

0 

Four  cows, 

.— 

— 

20 

0 

0 

A  fow, 

— 

O 

15 

0 

Seed  and  tillage. 
paid  the  preceding  tenant  for  3  acres  of 

wheat,  ploughed  thrice,  at  4/.         1   1 6  o 
—  —  1    16  o 


36   15  o 


Seed, 


3   12  o 


Sowing,             — 
Water  furrowing, 
One  ploughing  for  3 
Seed,                 — 

acres  of  oats, 

0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
12 

10 

6 
0 
0 
0 

Sowing,             — 
Water  furrowing  and 

harrowing,     — 

0 
0 

0 

1 

9 
6 

Sundry  articles. 
Wear  and  tear,  and  fhoeing  a  year,  £.2  00 
Houfe  keeping  and  cloaths  a  year,  be- 
fides  what  the  garden  and  farm 
yields,  fuppofe  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  4  children,  and  alfo  befides 
what  the  wife  and  children  earn, 

c     00 


89 


o  & 
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4  Thas  the  render  finds  I  have  min  up  a  calculation  to  above 

67/.  and  under  the  title  of  50/.  but  I  know  not,  in  huibandry*. 

a  lefs  farm  than  this,  to  have  part  of  it  arable,  that  can  pof- 

fibly  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  in  the  leaft  .to  the  farmer.' 

The  author  afterwards  prefents  us  with  very  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  on  fome  of  the  preceding  articles,  for  which  we  mult  re- 
fer to  the  work  itfelf. 


Iir.  Rural  Oeconomy;  or  Effays  on  the  Pradical  Parts  of  Hujbandry. 
Defgned  to  explain  federal  if  the  mojl  important  Methods  of  con- 
ducing Farms  of  various  Kinds ;  including  many  ufeful  Hints  to 
Gentleman  Farmers  relative  to  the  oeconomical  Management  of  their 
Bufnefs.  To  nvhich  is  added,  The  Rural  Socrates  :  being  Memoirs 
of  a  Country  Philo/opher.  By  the  Author  of  the  Farmer's  Let' 
ten.     %<vo.     6s.     Becket. 

THIS  is  the  production  of  the  induftrious  author  of  the 
preceding  work,  and  is  alfo  the  refult  of  long  and  atten- 
tive obfervation.  By  the  title  of  Rural  Oeconomy,  is  here  im- 
derftood,  not  the  practice  of  frugality,  as  fome  might  be  ready 
to  apprehend,  but  the  general  management  of  a  farm.  The 
following  extract  of  the  cheapeft  method  of  manuring  land, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  thofe  readers  who  confider  the 
importance  of  the  fubject. 

*  Marie  may  be  called  the  prince  of  manures ;  both  for  the 
degree  of  fertility  which  it  occafions,  the  time  it  lafts,  and 
the  lownefs  of  the  expence.  In  thofe  countries  where  it  is 
rnoft  profitably  ufed,  a  manuring  with  marie,  that  lafts  good 
twenty  years,  cofts  from  fifty  millings  to  four  pounds  four 
millings,  which  is  furprifingly  cheap.  Supposing  the  price 
four  pounds,  it  isjuft  four  (hillings  per  acre  per  annum  ;  which 
may  be  called  one  plowing  a  year.  Now,  let  the  writers  on 
the  New  Hufbandry  confider  this  (late  of  the  cafe,  and  reflect: 
whether  their  fyftem  of  manuring  be  reafonable  or  not.  Mon- 
fieur  Duhamel,  or  Monfieur  du  Chateauvieux,  I  forget  which, 
advifes  the  countryman  when  he  is  about  to  manure  his  land, 
to  calculate  the  expence  of  it,  and  lay  out  the  fum  in  tillage; 
affuring  him  that  the  latter  will  pay  him  much  better  than  the 
former.  Praifing  one  part  of  good  hufbandry  in  exclufion  of 
another,  is  the  abfurdity  of  thofe  only  who  give  into  the  hy- 
pothetical rage  of  fyftem,  which  is  alone  lufficient  to  darken 
and  perplex  the  cleared:  minds. 

'  Tillage  and  manure  are  both  abfolutely  necefTary  ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  each  other  ;  for  manure,  from 
its  vegetative  power,  makes  the  feeds  of  weeds  to  fprout  fa 

quickly, 
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quickly,  that,  unlcfs  excellent  tillage  be  given,  the  foil  can 
never  be  clean.     But  to  think  that  one  or  two  plowings  an- 
nually can  pofiibly  equal  the  benefit  of  marie,  is  an  evidei 
abfurdity. 

'  Clay  is,  1  apprehehend,  in  no  refpett  equal  to  marie,  ex- 
cept the  duration  of  the  benefit  received  from  it :  the  degree 
of  fertility  it  confers,  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  marie ; 
but  a  very  good  clay  may  certainly  equal,  and  has  been  found 
to  exceed  an  indifferent  marie :  the  expence  is  the  fame. 

«  Chalk  is  ufed  in  may  parts  of  England  with  a  fuccefs 
equal  to  that  of  any  marie  under  the  fun  ;  but  it  is  very  ob- 
fervable,  that  wherever  this  manure  is  fo  very  excellent,  it  is 
univerfally  the  fat,  foft,  foapy  kind :  quere,  therefore,  whe- 
ther that  fort  and  marie  be  not  the  fame  thing  under  different 
names  ?  The  expence  of  this  manure  varies  like  that  of  marie. 
It  lafts  as  long. 

«  Lime,  I  apprehend,  is  the  moft  common  and  general 
manure  of  any  that  is  ufed  in  England.  It  is  fo  much  valued 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  farmers  think  no 
management  will  do  without  it  :  but  it  is  very  obfervable,  that 
we  experimentally  know  little  of  its  real  utility.  The  few 
trials  that  have  been  publifhed  on  it,  prove  rather  againft  it. 
It  is  faid  to  be  much  of  that  nature  which  is  requifite  for  af- 
fifting  the  earth  in  yielding  its  fertility,  but  gives  no  increafe. 
However,  but  little  is  well  known  concerning  it :  upon  ibme 
foils  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  exceedingly  beneficial, 
particularly  the  black  moory,  peat-earths,  and  boggy  lands  : 
and  this  feems  to  prove  the  juftnefs  of  the  above-mentioned 
obfervation,  for  thefe  foils  certainly  abound  much  in  vegeta- 
tive virtue,  but  are  greatly  in  want  of  being  enabled  to  exert 
it.  The  expence  of  liming,  in  various  parts,  is  fo  extremely 
different,  that  it  is  impoffible  even  to  fketch  any  thing  like  a 
medium.  It  rifes  from  ten  millings  to  ten  pounds.  Lime  no 
where  lafts  long ;  two  or  three  years,  and,  in  many  places, 
only  one,  are  the  common  duration  of  the  benefit. 

'  Dungs  of  all  kinds  are  much  affected,  and  with  great 
reafon,  by  the  farmers.  The  general  method  is  to  fodder  the 
jftraw  of  the  crop  in  a  yard  adjoining  the  barns,  where  all  forts 
are  collected  together,  forming  a  compoft,  the  chief  part  of 
which  is  rotten  flraw :  the  benefit  every  one  finds  from  it  is 
very  great ;  but  in  the  quantities  commonly  ufed,  viz.  from 
ten  to  thirty  loads,  the  fertility  it  occafions  does  not  laft  long : 
it  is  a  common  notion  that  land  mould  be  manufactured  with 
it  every  three  years ;  in  fome  places  four.  The  expence  is 
difficult  to  calculate,  as  it  cofts  the  farmer  nothing  but  carri- 
age, and  perhaps  turning  over.  ' 

«  In 
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*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  many  cities  and  towns,  farmers 
buy  all  forts  of  fluff  they  can  get  -,  but  this  is  by  no  means  lb 
general  as  it  ought. 

'  Tt  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefs  to  give  a  complete  catalogue 
of  manures,  I  would  only  fketch  a  few  of  the  principal  by 
way  of  a  guide  to  direft  in  the  confideration  of  fome  that  I 
fhall  propofe.  I  therefore  pafs  over,  without  mention,  a  num- 
ber that  are  not  material  in  that  light. 

*  There  are  many  fituations  that  either  cannot  command 
marlc,  chalk,  clay,  lime ;  or  they  are  upon  fuch  foils  as  they 
do  not  agree  with  ;  in  fuch  places,  we  generally  fee  the  far- 
mers confine  themfelves  to  their  yard  dung,  or  to  the  folding 
their  fheep,  if  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country  :  unlefs  they  are 
near  a  town  that  affords  much  manure,  and  it  is  common  to 
purchafe  it. 

*  Such  a  fituation  is  unfavourable  to  hufbandry,  and  a  gocd 
farmer  ought  to  contrive  fome  method  or  other  for  remedying 
fuch  an  evil.  The  grand  one  which  I  ihall  in  this  cafe  recom- 
mend, is  the  keeping  a  great  flock  of  cattle,  and  the  pur- 
chafing  as  much  ftraw  and  ftubble  as  poflible :  and*  this  me- 
thod of  raifing  manure  is,  I  am  confident,  the  cheapeft  that 
can  in  many  places  be  praclifed.  But  the  general  idea  is  very 
contrary,  infomuch  that  nothing  is  more  common  (and  indeed 
the  more  favourable  to  fuch  cultivators  as  have  the  fpirit  to 
act  differently)  than  to  fee  the  farmers  felling  their  ftraw  to 
whoever  will  buy  it.  This  certainly  fhews  a  very  falfe  notion, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  proves  againft  the  propofition :  for  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  few  farmers  keep  half  the  cattle  they 
ought,  and  confequently  many  of  them  cannot  ccvivert  their 
ftraw  into  manure  with  any  profit,  confequently  they  are  ob- 
liged to  fell  it ;  and  this  is  fo  often  the  cafe,  that  I  doubt  not 
but  the  practice  is  often  thought  the  refult  of  choice,  when 
it  is  the  mere  effect  of  necelfity.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
blefled  effects  of  their  overftocking  themfelves  with  land  ;  un- 
til they  cannot  afford  to  buy  cattle  even  to  convert  their  own 
ftraw  into  manure.  There  cannot  be  a  more  fatal  error,  of 
one  that  is  more  likely  to  end  in  a  farmer's  ruin.  It  is  much 
like  letting  their  flocks  of  fheep  out  for  their  neighbours  to 
fold  at  fo  much  per  week,  which  is  practifad  in  fome  places, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  in  others  they  fell  their  yard  dung. 

1  A  quantity  of  ftraw  turns  with  a  good  many  cattle  to 
much  more  dung  than  many  would  at  firft  imagine.  I  have 
found,  by  experiment,  that  twenty-feven  head  of  cattle  will 
convert  fixry-five  loads  of  ftraw  and  hawlm  (befides  what  they 
•at  of  it)  into  about  three  hundred  loads  of  dung. 

'  Hawlm, 
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*  Hawlm,  or  wheat  ftubble,  fold   for  fix  (hillings  or 
fhillings  a  load,  and  ftraw,  at  an  average,  of  all  forts  and 
fons,  at  about  twelve  (hillings.     Each  of  the  above  fixty-five 
loads  made  about  three  and  one  half  of  dung.     Horfes  well 
littered  yield  from  twelve  to  feventeen  loads  of  dung  per  horfe. 

'  Five  loads  of  draw,  and  four  of  ftubble,  were  converted 
by  eighty-eight  fat  hogs  into  niuety  loads  of  very  rotten  dung. 
But  they  had  not  litter  enough  ;  they  would  have  made  twelve 
or  fifteen  loads  into  manure.  As  it  was,  the  ftraw  made  ten 
loads  for  one.  I  have  found  in  thefe,  and  other  proportions, 
that  the  manure  is  excellent ;  but  that  from  the  hogs  much 
the  behV 

The  fubjefts  here  treated  of,  are,  that  proportioned  farm, 
which  is  of  all  others  the  moft  profitable,  the  beft  method  of 
conducting  a  farm  that  confifts  of  all  arable  land,  the  beft 
method  of  conducting  a  farm  that  confifts  all  of  grafs  land, 
the  means  of  keeping  the  year  round,  the  moft  cattle  on  a 
given  quantity  of  land,  confiderations  on  the  oeconomical  con- 
duct of  fuck  gentlemen  as  make  agriculture  either  their  bufi- 
nefs  or  amufement,  the  cheapeft  way  of  manuring  land,  the 
comparative  profit  of  cultivating  different  foils,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  borders  of  arable  fields,  the  new  hufbandry,  ex- 
perimental agriculture,  periodical  publications  concerning  ru- 
ral oeconomy. 

To  this  work,  is  added  an  ingenious  production,  intitled, 
The  Rural  Socrates,  being  a  defcription  of  the  oeconomical 
and  moral  conduct  of  a  country  philofopher,  written  originally 
in  German,  by  M.  Hirzel,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
Zurich. 


IV.   Outlines  of  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Containing  a  fyftematic  Arrangement  and  concife  Defcription  of  ail 

the  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Fojfiles  which  have  hitherto   been 

difco'vered  in  thefe  Kingdoms,     By  John   Berkenhout,  M.  D. 

%<vo.     Vol.  I.  and  II.  gs.    Elmfly. 

HpHESE  two  volumes  contain  a  defcription  of  the  animal 

•*•    and  vegetable  productions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  author  has  implicitly 

adopted  the  fyftem  of  the  great  Linnaeus ;   but  for  the  fake  of 

precifion,  which  an  attempt  towards  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  a 

particular  country  more  eafily  admits,  he  has  frequently  both 

added  to,  and  varied  from,  the  Linnean  defcriptions.     Thefe 

volumes  are  intended   as  pocket  companions  for  young  na- 

turalifts  in  their  excurfions  from  home ;  for  which  purpofe, 

thev 
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they  will  certainly  be  ufeful.     The  following  extrads  will  ferve 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  method. 

Of  the  animal  kingdom, 

'  CORVUS.  Bill  ftrong,  conic,  with  bridles,  at  its  bafe 
refle&ed-downwards.     Tongue  bifid. 

*  i.  Corax.  Raven.  Above  mining  bluifh  black.  Beneath 
dufky.     Weight  3  pounds.     Length  26  inches. 

*  2.  Corone.  Crow.  The  whole  body  bluifh  black.  Tail 
rounded.     Weight  20  oz.     Length  1 8  inches. 

■  3.  Frugilegus.  Rook.  Colour  bluifh  black.  Noftrils, 
chin  and  fides  of  the  mouth  white  and  bare.  Somewhat  larger 
than  the  laft. 

'  4.  Cornix.  Royfton-crotv.  Back,  breaft,  belly;  arid  up- 
per part  of  the  neck  afh  colour  ;  the  reft  bltfifh  black.  Weight 
2z  oz.     Length  22  inches.     Migrates. 

*  54  Monedula.  Jackdaw.  Back  of  the  head,  breaft  and 
belly  afh  colour ;  the  reft  black.  Irides  white.  Weight  9  cz< 
Length  13  inches. 

1  6.  Glandarius.  Jay.  Head  covered  with  long  feathers 
Forehead  white  with  black  ftrokes.  Neck  black.  Coverts  of 
the  wings  fine  blue,  barred  with  black  and  white.  Back, 
breaft,  and  belly,  purple,  dafhed  with  grey.  Rump  white* 
Tail  black.     Weight  6  oz.     Length  1 3  inches. 

■  7.  Caryocatattes.  Nutcracker.  Brown,  fpotted  with  tri- 
angular white  fpots.  Wings  black.  Tail  black,  rounded, 
tipt  with  white.     Rare  in  this  kingdom. 

'  8.  Pica.  Magpye.  Black  and  white.  Tail  long,  wedge- 
fafhioned  a«d  richly  tinged.  Weight  9  oz.  Length  18 
inches. 

'  9.  Graculus.  Comijb  Cough.  Purplifh  black.  Bill  and 
legs  orange.  Weight  13  oz.  Length  16  inches*  Cornwall, 
Flintfh.  Caernarvonfhire,  and  Anglefea. 

1  CORACIAS.  Bill  fharp-edged,  and  curved  towards  the 
apex. 

'  1.  Garrula.  Roller,  Colour  greenifh  blue.  Back  red- 
brown.  Bill  black.  Legs  yellow.  Tail  forked.  Weight  7 
oz.     Length  13  inches.     Rare  in  this  ifland. 

CUCULUS.  Bill  roundilh  and  curved  a  little.  Noftrils 
circular,  with  a  raided  margin.  Tongue  entire,  pointed. 
Two  fore  and  2  hind  claws. 

1.  Canorus.  Cuckoo.  Above  afh-colour.  Beneath  white, 
waved  with  tranfverfe  black  lines,  Tail  rounded  and  fpotted 
with  white.      Weight  5  oz.     Length  14  inches.     Migrates. 

■  YUNX.     Bill   ihort,    roundilh,    pointed.      Noftrils   con- 
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cave,  naked.     Tongue  very  long,  cylindrical. '  Two  fore  an 
two  hind  claws. 

'  1.  Torquilla.  Wryneck.  Above  afh  colour,  with  black 
and  brown  ftrokes.  Beneath  light  brown,  with  black  fpots. 
Tail  afh-colour,  with  4  black  bars,  lrides  hazel.  Weight 
1  \  oz.     Length  7  inches.     Migrates. 

*  PICUS.  Bill  angular,  ftrait.  Noftrils  covered  with  re- 
cumbent briftles.  Tongue  very  long  and  round,  with  a  (harp, 
hard,  barbed  point.     Two  foce  and  z  hind  claws. 

«  I.  Viridis.  Green  Woodpecker.  Crown  crimfon.  Back 
green.  Rump  pale  yellow.  Beneath  pale  green.  Tail  tipt 
with  black.  Bill  lead  colour.  Legs  and  feet  greenifh  afh- 
colour.     Weight  6  §  oz.    Length  13  inches. 

*  2.  Major.  Greater  /potted  Woodpecker.  lrides  red.  Crown 
of  the  head  black,  back  part  crimfon,  A  black  collar  round 
the  neck.  Back  and  rump  black.  Cheeks  and  fcapulars 
white.  Breaft.  yellowifh  white.  Weight  3  oz.  Length  9 
inches. 

4  3.  Medius.  Left  /potted  Woodpecker.  Crown  and  back  of 
the  head  crimfon.  Above  black.  Scapulars  white.  On  each 
fide  the  breaft  a  broad  black  line.  Length  8  J  inches.  Three 
exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  tipt  with  white. 

*  4.  Minor.  Leaft  /potted  Woodpecker.  Crown  crimfon. 
Above  black  barred  with  white.  Beneath  dirty  white.  Weight 
I  oz.     Length  6  inches.    In  the  female  the  crown  is  white. 

■  SITTA.  Bill  ftrait,  roundifh,  and  comprefled  at  the 
apex.     Three  fore  and  1  hind  toe. 

«  I.  Europaea.  Nuthatch ,  or  Woodcr acker.  Upper  mandible 
black,  lower  white.  Crown  black.  Black  ftroke  acrofs  the 
eyes.  Cheeks  and  chin  white.  Coverts  of  the  wings  bluifh 
afh-colour.  Beneath  dull  orange.  Legs  pale  yellow.  Twelve 
feathers  in  the  tail.     Weight  1  oz.     Length  6  inches. 

«  ALCEDO.  Bill  triangular,  thick,  itrait,  long.  Tongue 
Jhort,  fharp. 

«  i.Ifpida.  Kingf/her.  Bill,  upper  mandible  black,  un- 
der jellow.  Crown  and  coverts  of  the  wings  dark  green, 
fpotted  with  blue.  Scapulars  and  coverts  of  the  tail  bright 
azure.  Beneath  orange.  Tail  deep  blue.  Feet  orange.  Weight 
i  J  oz.     Length  7  inches. 

<  UPUPA.  Bill  arched,  convex,  and  fomewhat  obtufe. 

'  1.  Epops.  Hoopoe.  Creft  orange,  tipt  with  black,  2 
inches  long.  Bill  and  legs  black.  Neck  tinged  with  red. 
Beneath  white.  Above  barred  with  black  and  white.  Rump 
white.     Tail  of  10  feathers  black  and  white.     Migrates. 

'  CERTHIA.  Bill  arched,  flender,  and  fomewhat  angular. 
Tongue  fharp. 

1  «  l.Fa- 
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■  r.  Familiaris.  Creeper.  Above  brown,  ftreaked  with 
black.  Quills  tipt  with  white.  Beneath  white.  Tail  of  12 
long  feathers.    Weight  5  drams.     Length  5  ±  inches.' 

Of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
'  SECALE.     Calyx  a  glume  of  two  leaves,  containing  two 
flowers.     Corolla  bivalve,  the  exterior  ending  in  a  beard. 

*  i.  Villofum.  Wood Rye-grafs.  Scales  of  the  calyx  wedged- 
fhaped  ;  fringe  of  the  glume  woolly.  July.  Annual.  In  woods 
and  hedges. 

*  HORDEUM.  Calyx  a  glume  with  fix  leaves,  containing 
three  flowers,  feflile.     Corolla  bivalve,  bearded. 

'  1.  Murinum.  Wall  barley  grafs.  Culm  about  fix  inches 
long.  Spike  refembles  an  ear  of  barley.  Lateral  flowers 
male,  bearded.     April — July.     Annual.     On  walls,  &c. 

'  2.  Nodofum.  Knotted  Barley  graft.  Lateral  flowers 
beardlefs.     Taller  than  the  laft. 

■  TRITICUM.  Calyx  a  bivalve  glume,  folitary,  feflile, 
generally  containing  three  flowers.  Corolla  bivalve,  one  valve 
bellying,  the  other  plane. 

'  1.  Junceum.  Rufh  Wkeat-grafs.  Calyx  truncated,  with 
five  flowers.  Leaves  involuted,  pungent,  rulh-like.  Pe- 
rennial. 

1  2.  Repens.  Common  Wheat-grafs,  Dog's  graft,  or  Quick* 
grafs.  Calyx  taper,  pointed,  three- flowered.  Culm  jointed. 
Root  creeping.     Leaves  (harp-edged.     June — Auguft. 

■  3.  Maritimum,  Sea  Wheai-grafs.  Culm  about  feven 
inches  long,  fometimes  branched  a  little.  Spike  branched  ; 
fpiculae,  with  eight  or  ten  flowers,  alternate,  feflile.  Leaves 
as  long  as  the  culm,  with  purplifh  vaginae.  May,  June.  Pe- 
rennial.    On  the  fea-coanV 


V.  The  Age  of  Louis  XV.  being  the  Sequel  of  the  Age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Tranfated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Voltaire.  2  Vols*. 
2<vo.     6s.    feived.     Kearfly. 

'TPHIS  work  befpeaks  itfelf  the  production  of  Mr.  Voltaire. 
A  It  is  characterized  by  that  facility  and  fimple  elegance, 
by  that  livelinefs  and  poignancy  of  imagination,  which  are 
almoft  peculiar  to  himfelf.  It  is  likevvife  deeply  fliaded  with 
the  darker  part  of  his  complexion  ;  with  felf-contradiction ; 
with  an  abfolure  ignorance  of  material  facts,  or  a  fhameful 
mifreprefentation  of* them;  with  a  contemptible  partiality  to 
his  country,  and  a  barefaced  difregard  to  truth. 

H  2  When 
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When  a  man  of  a  difingenuous  mind  is,  unfortunately  for 
the  world,  endowed  with  eminent  talents,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  honeft  critic  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  his  genius  and  his  dif- 
pofition  ;  to  judge  them  feparately.  They  are  often,  indeed, 
confounded  in  the  proftitution  of  eulogium  ;  for  genius  is  apt 
to  dazzle  and  feduce  us :  in  our  admiration  of  the  writer  we 
forget  the  man.  But  it  is  the  province  of  the  impartial  friend 
of  mankind,  ftrenuoufly  to  counteract  this  prejudice  ;  for  the 
influence  of  fuch  an  author  is  powerful  and  extenfive ;  it  may 
impofe  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  it  may  miilead 
polterity. 

Letters  have  long  been  a  trade  ;  and  a  very  allowable  trade 
they  are,  in  thefe  times ;  when  a  man's  ingenuity  may  pro- 
cure him  a  fubfiftenre;  when  fo  few  good  offices  are  done 
merely  from  humanity  ;  and  when  he  who  wants  money  can- 
not expect  to  receive  it,  without  giving  an  equivalent  in  return. 
In  this  publication,  however,  Mr.  Voltaire  has  carried  on  his 
literary  commerce  in  a  moft  illicit  and  fraudulent  manner,  in 
every  refpect.  The  iirft  volume  of  this  account  of  the  Age  of 
Lewis  XV.  excepting  a  very  few  leaves,  is  a  mere  copy  of  his 
Hiftory  of  the  War  of  174 1.  It  is  a  tranfcript  of  the  facts,  of 
the  reflexions,  of  the  words  which  he  gives  us  in  that  former 
publication.  The  author  has,  indeed,  ufed  fome  art,  fome 
literary  legerdemain,  to  deceive  his  readers,  by  changing  the 
order  of  the  paragraphs,  and  writing  them  in  a  tranfpofed  fe- 
rics  in  this  new  edition  of  a  hiftory  which  he  publifhed 
many  years  ago — 'Tis  true,  he  might,  very  properly, 
and  honeftly,  have  given  us  in  this  work,  a  fhort  review 
of  what  he  had  formerly  written,  and  referred  us,  foF  a  de- 
tail of  particulars,  to  his  account  of  the  war  of  1741  ;  but 
to  put  us  to  the  expence  of  two  volumes,  when  a  Angle  vo- 
lume of  the  fize  of  one  of  the  two  might  have  ferved,  to  pub- 
hfh  a  book  as  a  new  performance,  one  half  of  which  is  but  a 
repetition  of  an  old  one,  is  certainly  a  grofs  impcfition  upon 
the  public,  and  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  favourable  recep- 
tion which  it  always  hath  given  to  his  writings. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  in  this  contraband  dealing,  he  hath 
not  betrayed  fo  much  weaknefs  as  difingenuity.  He  did  not 
run  a  great  rifk  of  immediate  detection  ;  for  he  was  not  to  be 
detected  without  memory,  and  a  patient  examination  ;  a  me- 
mory of  which  the  generality  of  readers  are  not  pollened,  and 
a  patient  examination  to  which  they  will  not  fubmit. 

It  is  impoflible  to  write  a  good  book  without  labour,  how- 
ever near  a  man's  genius  may  approach  to  inspiration.  But  it  is 
not  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Voltaire  to  be  laborious,  or  to  pof- 
fefs  all  his  former  vigour  of  mind  at  an  advanced  age ;  though 

it 
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it  is  his  duty  not  to  impofe  upon  the  world  as  long  as  he 
lives  ;   and  this  duty 

&que  ntgleclum  pueris,  femibufque  nocehit. 

He  never  can  have  a  right  to  turn  plagiary  ;  and  he  deferves 
that  ignominious  appellation,  who  palms  a  ftolen  volume  upon 
the  public,  although  that  volume  be  ftolen  from  his  own 
works. 

As  we  are  quoting  from  Horace,  with  whom  Mr.  Voltaire 
i-s  well  acquainted,  we  mall  beg  leave  to  remind  him  of  that 
prudential  advice  which,  that  poet  tells  us,  one  of  his  friends 
ufed  frequently  to  give  him. 

EJl  mihi  pitrgatam  crebrb  qui  perfonet  aurem, 

Solve  Jenefcent em  mature  Janus  equum^  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,   et  Ilia  ducat. 
If  long  life,  and  plenitude  of  fame,  can  gratify  the  heart  of 
man,  Mr.  Voltaire  may  look  back,  and  enjoy  a  pleafing  re- 
trofpecl ;  he  may  fay  with  Csefar, 

Sefatii,   vel  ad  naturam,  <vel  ad  gloriam  vixijfe. 

But  while  we  are  doing  juftice  to  the  public,  let  us  do  juf- 
tice,  likewife,  to  our  celebrated  author.  Mr.  Voltaire,  in 
this  late  performance,  retains  his  natural  warmth  and  fpler- 
dour.  He  fets,  like  the  fun  in  a  clear  fummer  evening,  lu- 
minous, and  majeftick.  The  reader  will  expect  to  have  this 
obfervation  illuftrated  by  fome  examples  taken  from  fo  agree- 
able and  entertaining  a  writer. 

It  will  be  proper  to  tranfcribe,  for  the  information  and  en- 
tertainment of  our  readers,  Mr.  Voltaire's  account  of  the  fa- 
mous Law's  airy  paper-fcheme,  to  reftore  the  finances  of  France, 
weakened  and  impoverifhed  by  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV. 
The  leading  men  of  a  nation  will  hardly  now  give  ear  to  the 
rafhnefs  of  fuch  a  projector  :  in  thefe  times,  accurate  calcula- 
tions are  made  of  the  probability  of  lofs  or  gain  to  a  ftate,  in 
confequence  of  any  pecuniary  fcheme  ;  which  was  not  the  cafe 
when  the  duke  of  Orleans  began  his  regency.  But  many  in- 
dividuals are  Hill  dupes  to  fortune  ;  they  greedily  anticipate 
immenfe  wealth,  which  depends  on  the  chance  of  a  moment, 
and  often  in  the  end  proves  merely  imaginary,  the  fource  of 
regret  and  defpair.  A  competence  whiclv  may  be  acquired  by 
induftry  and  merit,  is  more  certain,  and  contributes  more  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  pofleflbr  than  the  moft  laviih  partiality 
of  fortune. 

*  A  certain  Scotchman,  named  John  Law,  a  man  who  had 
no  other  profeihon  than  that  of  a  game  Iter  and  calculator  of 
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chances,  having  been  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  a  murd« 
had  long  fince  formed  the  plan  of  a  company,  that  might  pay 
off  the  debts  of  the  ftate,  and  reimburfe  it  by  its  own  profits. 
This  plan  was  very  complicated  ;  but,  confined  within  proper 
bounds,  might  have  been  made  very  ufeful.  It  was  an  imi- 
tation of  the  bank  of  England  and  its  Eait-India-company. 
He  propofed  its  eftablifhment  firft  to  victor  Amadeus,  duke  of 
Savoy,  afterwards  king  of  Sardinia  ;  who  rejected  it,  faying, 
he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  ruin  himfeif.  He  propofed  it 
next  to  the  comptroller-general  des  Marets  ;  but  this  was  dur- 
ing an  unfuccefsful  war,  when  public  credit  was  at  an  end, 
which  was  the  pafis  of  the  fyftem. 

*  At  length  he  found  every  circumftance  favourable  under 
the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  the  French  nation  had  a 
debt  of  two  hundred  millions  to  difcharge  ;  the  peace  had  left 
the  government  at  leifure,  and  both  prince  and  people  were 
fond  of  novelties. 

'  In  1 7 1 6  he  eftablifhed  a  bank  in  his  own  name,  which 
foon  becoming  general,  he  united  it  with  the  Mifiiflippi  com- 
pany ;  from  whofe  commerce  at  that  time  people  were  given 
to  expect  great  advantages.  Seduced  by  the  allurements  of 
gain,  the  public  bought  up  the  joint  ftock  of  the  company  and 
bank  with  great  avidity. 

*  The  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  long  con- 
fined in  private  hands,  in  diftruft  of  public  credit,  now  circu- 
lated in  great  profufion  ;  the  notes  hence  ilTued  increafing  that 
wealth  in  a  double,  a  quadruple  degree.  France  was  in  fact 
enriched  by  credit ;  while  all  ranks  of  people  indulged  them- 
felves  in  a  luxury,  which  extended  even  to  her  neighbours  who 
took  part  m  this  kind  of  commerce. 

6  The  bank  was  declared  royal  in  1718,  and  took  upon  it 
the  management  of  the  trade  to  Senegal.  It  acquired  alfo  the 
privileges  of  the  old  Eaft  India  company,  founded  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Colbert ;  which  had  fince  come  to  decay  and  given  up 
its  trade  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo.  At  length  it  engrolTed 
the  farming  of  the  national  taxes.  Every  thing  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scotchman  Law,  and  the  finances  of  the 
whole  kingdom  depended  on  a  trading  company. 

i  This  company  appeared  indeed  ro  be  eftablifhed  on  fuch 
vaft  foundations,  that  its  ftock  mounted  to  above  twenty  times 
its  original  value.  The  duke  of  Orleans  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted a  g  eat  fault  in  leaving  the  public  thus  to  itfelf.  It 
would  have  been  eafy  for  government  to  give  a  check  to  this 
frenzy  ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  courtiers  and  the  hopes  of  pro- 
fiting by  this  di  order  prevented  the  putting  a  ftop  to  it.  The 
frequent  rife  and  fall  q{  the  company's  flocks  afforded  an  op- 
portunity 
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portunity  for  obfcure  perfons  to  make  immenfe  fortunes ; 
many  of  them  becoming  in  a  few  months  as  rich  as  princes. 

*  Even  Law  himfelf,  deceived  by  his  own  fcheme  and  in- 
toxicated with,  the  publick  folly  as  well  as  his  own,  had  fabri- 
cated fo  many  notes,  that  the  chimerical  value  of  the  funds 
in  1719  exceeded  fourfcore  times  the  real  value  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  government  at  this  time  paid 
all  its  annuitants  in  paper. 

'  But  the  regent  foon  found  himfelf  incapable  of  managing 
fo  immenfe  and  complicated  a  machine,  the  rapidity  of  whofe 
motion  bore  it  away  and  rendered  it  abfolutely  ungovernable. 
The  late  financiers  and  the  great  bankers  in  conjunction  ex- 
haufted  the  royal  bank,  by  drawing  on  it  for  confidtrable 
fums.  Every  one  wanted  to  convert  his  notes  into  fpecie  ; 
but  the  difproportipn  was  enormous.  Credit  dropt  all  at 
once ;  the  regent  made  an  attempt  to  raife  it  by  ifluing  ar- 
rets, that  effectually  crufhed  it  in  its  fall.  Nothing  was  of- 
fered in  payment  but  paper ;  fo  that  a  real  poverty  began  to 
fucceed  a  profufion  of  imaginary  riches. 

4  It  was  juft  at  this  crifis  the  office  of  comptroller  general 
of  the  finances  was  given  to  Law ;  a  crifis  at  which  it  was  im- 
poffible  he  mould  fulfil  the  duties  of  it.  This  was  in  the  year 
1720,  the  aera  of  the  ruin  of  all  the  private  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals and  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom. 

c  In  a  fhort  time  after  he  was  converted  from  a  Scotchman 
into  a  Frenchman,  by  naturalization  ;  from  a  proteftant  into 
a  catholic ;  from  a  mere  adventurer  into  a  lord  pofTefTed  of  a 
noble  fortune  ;  and  from  a  banker  into  a  minifter  of  flare. 

«  I  faw  him  myfelf  pafs  through  the  galleries  of  the  palace 
royal,  followed  by  dukes  and  peers,  marflialis  of  France  and 
bifhops  of  the  Gallican  church. 

c  Diforder  and  confufion  were  at  the  utmoft  height.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  made  what  oppofition  it  could  to  thefe  in- 
novations, and  was  banifhed  to  Pontoife. 

*  But  Law  himfelf,  loaded  with  the  public  execration,  was 
the  fame  year  obliged  to  fly  the  country  he  had  attempted  to 
enrich  and  had  entirely  ruined.  He  went  off  in  a  poft-chaife 
that  was  lent  him  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  Conde,  taking  with 
him  only  about  two  thoufand  pounds,  almofi:  the  whole  that 
remained  of  his  tranfitory  opulence. 

*  The  libels  of  thofe  times  aCcufed  the  regent,  of  having  en^ 
groffed  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
his  ambition  ;  though  it  is  certain  he  died  above  feven  millions 
of  livres  in  debr. 

*  Law  was  accufed  of  having  fent  the  French  fpecie  out  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  fake  of  his  own  emolument.     It  is  yet 
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certain  that  he  lived  fometime  at  London  on  the  liberality  of 
the  marquis  de  LafTay,  and  died  at  Venice  in  a  ftate  little  re- 
moved from  indigence.  I  faw  his  widow  at  Bruffels  as 
much  reduced  and  humbled,  as  (he  had  formerly  been  proud 
and  haughty  in  Paris.  Such  inftances  of  rererfe  of  fortune  are 
not  the  lead  ufeful  obje&s  of  hiftory. 

«  During  thefe  tranfaclions  the  plague  had  committee!  great 
ravages  in  Provence.  The  nation  was  at  war  with  Spain. 
Britanny  was  on  ■  the  point  of  rebellion.  Canfpiracies  were 
formed  agamft  the  regent ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  car- 
ried every  point  he  aimed  at,  with  hardly  any  trouble,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  kingdom  was  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  con- 
fufion,  that  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded ;  and  yet  this  was 
fhe  reign  of  pleafure  and  luxury. 

'  It  was  neceffary,  afteF  the  failure  of  Law's  project  to  re- 
from  the  ltare;  to  this  end  an  account  was  taken  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  private  fortunes  of  individuals ;  an  enterprize  not 
lefs  extraordinary  than  the  project  itfelf.  This  was  indeed  the 
greateft  and  moll  difficult  achievement  in  the  finances,  as  well 
as  of  public  juftice,  that  was  ever  attempted  in  any  nation. 
It  was  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  year  ijzi  ;  being  planned 
and  cpn^ucledby  four  brothets,  who  had  never  before  had  any 
thing  to  do  in  public  affairs ;  but  whofe  genius  and  application 
defei ved  to  be  tiufted  with  the  fortune  of  the  nation. 

*  They  begun  their  great  undertaking,  by  eftablifhing  a 
fnfEcienf:  number  of  offices  for  the  matters  of  requefts  and 
other  judges  ;  they  then  laid  down  a  clear  and  precife  method} 
for  difhpating  the  chaos  of  confufion  before  them.  Five  hun- 
dred eleven  thoufand  and  nine  perfons,  moll:  of  them  fathers 
of  families,  brought  their  whole  fortunes,  on  paper,  to  this  tri- 
bunal. All  thofe  numerous  debts  were  liquidated  to  ihe 
amount  of  near  fixteen  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions  of 
livres,  chargeable  on  the  iiock.  Thus  ended  this  aftonifhing 
game  of  chance,  in  which  an  unknown  foreigner  had  engaged 
a  whole  nation.' 

His  character  of  cardinal  Fleury  rauft  not  be  omitted.  It 
is  extracted,  indeed,  with  moft  of  the  firft  volume,  from  his 
Hiftory  of  the  War  of  1 7^.  1 ,  But  it  is  here  comprefTed  into  a 
fmalier  „->rnpafs;  and  therefore  it  is  fitter  to  be  copied,  and 
more  eaiy  to  be  retained.  The  cardinal's  miniftry  was  long, 
and  interefting  to  Europe ;  and  he  jvas  a  man  of  a  very  Angu- 
lar and  amiable  turn  of  mind. 

'  If  there  ever  was  a  happy  man  upon  earth,  it  was  certainly 
cardinal  de  Fleury.  Till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
three,  he  was  eiteemed  a  man  of  the  moft  amiable  and  focial 
difpofition ;    and  when  at  that  advanced  period  of  life,    at 
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which  fo  many  old  men  retire  from  the  world,  he  took  upon 
him  the  care  of  government,  he  was  equally  refpecled  as  the 
moft  fagacious  and  prudent.  From  1726  to  174Z  every  thing 
profpered  with  him  ;  ftill  preferving,  to  almoft  ninety  years 
of  age,  a  clear  head  and  an  unimpaired  capacity  for  bufinefs. 

'  When  one  refle&s  that  out  of  a  thoufand  contemporaries 
hardly  one  of  them  arrives  at  this  age,  one  mult  confefs  the 
deftiny  of  cardinal  de  Fleury  to  have  been  very  fingular.  But 
though  the  Angularity  of  his  elevation  be  remarkable,  iii 
coming  fo  late  in  life,  its  long  uninterrupted  duration,  with 
the  moderation  of  his  temper  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners 
rendered  it  no  lefs  fo. 

■  The  riches  and  magnificence  of  cardinal  d'Amboife,  who 
afpired  to  the  popedom,  are  well  known;  as  well  as  the  ar- 
rogant fimplicity  of  Ximenes  who  railed  armies  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  boafted  that  he 
led  about  the  grandees  of  Spain  by  his  hempen  girdle.  The 
royal  pomp  of  Richelieu,  and  the  prodigious  wealth  accumu- 
lated by  Mazarin,  are  well  known.  It  remained  for  cardinal 
de  Fleury  to  be  dillinguifhed  by  modefty;  by  a  conftant  and 
invariable  rule  of  ceconomy  and  fimplicity.  A  want  of  dig- 
nity was  the  only  defecl  in  his  character ;  a  defect  that  fprung 
from  his  virtues,  which  were  candour,  equanimity,  and  the 
love  of  peace  and  regularity.  He  gave  the  world  a  proof  that 
mild  and  conciliating  fpirits  are  formed  to  govern  the  reft. 

*  He  had  as  foon  as  poffible  got  rid  of  his  biflioprick  of 
Frejus  ;  after  having  by  his  ceconomy  cleared  it  of  its  debts, 
and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  by  his  peaceable  difpofition. 
Thefe  were  the  two  diftinguifhing  parts  of  his  character.  The 
reafon  he  gave  to  his  diocefans  for  giving  up  his  paftoral 
charge,  w^s,  that  his  ill  ftate  of  health  prevented  his  paying 
due  attention  to  the  care  of  his  flock.  He  had  been  fortunate 
enough  however  never  to  labour  under  any  iUnefs. 

*  The  fee  of  Frejus,  lying  in  a  difagreeaHe  country  at  a 
diftance  from  court,  had  always  difpleafed  him.  He  ufed  to 
fay,  that  the  moment  he  faw  his  wife  he  was  difgufted  at  his 
marriage;  and  fubfcribes  a  letter  of  pleafantry  to  cardinal 
Quirini,   Fleury,   by  the  divine  indignation,   bijhop  of  Frejus. 

*  He  reflgned  this  bifhoprick  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1715.  Marfhal  de  Villeroy,  after  many  folicitations, 
prevailed  upon  Louis  XIV.  to  appoint  the  bifhop  of  Frejus, 
preceptor  to  his  grandfon,  in  the  codicil  of  his  will.  The  new 
preceptor  exprefTes  himfelf  neverthelefs,  in  a  letter  to  cardinal 
Quirini,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  I  have  more  than  once  regretted  the  want  of  the  folitude 
of  Frejus.     On  my  arrival  here,  I  heard   the  king  was  at  the 
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point  of  death,  and  that  he  had  done  mc  the  honour  to  ap- 
point me  preceptor  to  his  grandfon.  Had  his  majefty  been 
in  a  fituation  to  have  given  me  audience,  I  mould  have  en- 
treated him  to  fpare  me  the  weight  of  a  burthen  I  tremble  to 
bear.  Eur  after  his  death  I  could  not  be  heard  :  I  am  weary 
of  it,  and  find  no  confolation  for  the  lofs  of  my  liberty. " 

*  He  found  comfort  in  forming  the  mind  of  his  royal  pupil 
infenfibly  for  bufinefs  and  the  duties  of  his  elevated  ftation ; 
preferring  amidft  all  the  agitations  of  the  court  during  the  mi- 
nority, the  good  will  of  the  regent  and  the  efteem  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  fought  no  occafion  to  difplay  his  confequence  ;  made 
no  complaints  of  others ;  laid  himfelf  open  to  no  refufals,  nor 
entered  into  any  of  their  intrigues.  But,  while  he  fecretly  in- 
formed himfelf  as  well  of  the  internal  adminiftration  of  the 
kingdom  as  its  foreign  politics,  he  gave  rife,  by  his  circum- 
fpeft  conduct  and  amiable  temper,  to  an  univerfal  wifh  among 
the  people  to  fee  him  at  the  head  of  atFains.  This  was  the 
lecond  preceptor  that  governed  France,  although  he  contented 
himfelf  with  being  abfolute,  without  afluming  the  title  of 
prime- minifter. 

*  His  whole  miniftry  was  lefs  oppofed  and  Iefs  envied  than 
thofe  of  Richelieu  «md  Mazarin,  even  in  the  mod  peaceable 
times  of  their  adminiftration.  His  promotion  made  no  man- 
ner of  change  in  his  behaviour.  It  was  indeed  aftonifhing  to 
fee  the  firft  minifter  the  moft  amiable  and  difinterefted  perfon 
about  the  court.  The  welfare  of  the  nation  had  long  fince 
required  bis  fpirit  of  peace  and  moderation ;  it  depended  on 
thofe  pacific  meafures  he  naturally  approved ;  ib  that  the  fo- 
reign minifters  imagined  that  they  would  never  be  changed  lb 
long  as  he  lived. 

*  He  quietly  left  the  kingdom  to  repair  its  former  IofTes, 
and  enrich  itfelf  hy  an  immenfe  trade,  without  making  any  in- 
novations ;  but  treating  the  ftate  like  a  ftrong  and  robuft  body, 
to  recover  itfelf  at  leifure.* 

We  muft  beg  leave  to  make  a  remark  in  going  along,  con- 
cerning the  Englifh  tranflation  of  this  work.  *  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,'  fays  the  tranfiator,  vcl.  I.  p.  67.  '  who  then  «*- 
regtd  the  Engliib,  &c."  we  make  our  obfervations  on  Voltaire's 
took  from  this  tranflation ;  but  we  are  fure  the  original  word 
here  is  menager.  The  Engliih  verb  manage  is  not  a  proper  word 
to  convey  Voltaire's  idea.  Addifon  hath,  indeed,  ufed  it  in  the 
fenfe  of  our  tranflator ;  but  even  Addifon  fometimes  wrote  bad 
Er.glifh.  We  may  find  precedents  of  moral  error  in  the  beft 
men,  and  precedents  of  literary  inaccuracy  in  the  beft  writers. 
The  tranflator  of  the  HiHory  of  the  War  of  174 1 ,  in  the  paflage, 
of  which  this  before  us  is  a  copy,  gives  the  true  meaning  of 
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the  French  word.  c  Cardinal  Fleury,'  fays  he,  *  willing  to 
keep  well  with  the  crown  of  England.'  There  are  many  who 
pretend  to  tranflate  French  into  Engiifh,  and  yet  underftand 
neither  language.  Thefe  men  would  corrupt  their  native 
tongue,  were  not  its  purity  now  rendered  inviolable  by  a  great 
number  of  eminent  authors.  This  tranflation,  however,  de- 
ferves  praife  as  well  as  cenfure.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  eafy 
and  flowing.  It  would  have  been  a  very  good  one  if  the 
tranflator  had  payed  a  little  more  attention  to  the  idiom  of  our 
language. 

Mr.  Voltaire,  or  his  Engiifh  tranflator,  hath  given  us  a 
maimed  copy  of  fome  paffages  of  his  former  hiftory.  When 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  in  December  1740,  marched  with  his 
army  into  Silefia,  againft  the  queen  of  Hungary,  we  are  told, 
in  the  Age  of  Lewis  XV. — =-'  that  he  ordered  the  Roman  eagle, 
difplayed  in  relievo,  and  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  gilt  pole,  to  be 
carried  before  his  regiment  of  guards ;  this  novelty ,  of  courfe, 
rendered  bim  invincible.*  The  Hiftory  of  the  War  of  174 1,  ob- 
ferves  more  fenfibly — ajlep  which  earned  with  it  the  appearand 
ef  his  being  necejfarily  invincible.  The  Age  of  Lewis  XV.  fays, 
that  when  he  harangued  his  army,  he  advijed  them,  in  every  thing, 
to  imitate  the  ancient  Romans.  They  would  have  made  a  poor 
figure  then-  againft  modern  enemies.  The  original  account  of 
the  opening  of  this  campaign,  tells  us,  with  more  propriety, 
that — he  harangued  his  army,  endeavouring,  in  every  rejpeel,  to  re~ 
femble  the  ancient  Romans. 

Mr.  Voltaire  remarks  of  the  prime  minifter  cardinal  du  Bois, 
*  that  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  a  refpeclable  character,  his 
yaft  fortune  would  have  excited  the  public  indignation  ;  but 
he  was  an  object  only  of  ridicule  and  contempt/  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  found  theory  of  the  fentiments  of  mankind  ;  at 
leaft,  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  would  not  be  influenced  in 
this  manner.  If  fuch  is  the  complexion  of  Frenchmen,  we 
envy  them  not  their  abfurd  affections.  A  truly  refpeftable 
minifter  of  ftate  is  a  human  prodigy !  We  would,  therefore, 
rejoice  at  the  profperity  of  a  good  minifter  ;  but  the  ill  acquir- 
ed wealth  of  a  profligate  one  can  never  make  a  thinking  peo- 
ple laugh ;  on  the  contrary,  it  fires  them  with  indigna- 
tion. 

In  the  Age  of  Louis  XV.  we  are  informed,  that  •  Savoy  is 
fo  barren  and  poor,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  its  fove- 
rcigns  could  raife  from  it  a  xevenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres.' — But  we  are  told,  in  his  former  hiftory,  that  the 
king  of  Sardinia  hardly  draws  from  it  a  million  of  livres 
yearly.  Mr.  Voltaire  ought  to  be  a  very  exact,  and  confiftent 
hiftorian  ;  for  no  man  is  more  fevere  than  he  upon  the  mif- 
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takes,  or  infincerlty  of  others.  However,  jt  muft  be  owned 
that  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Age  of  Louis  XV.  he  has 
i'cribed  his  Hiftory  of  the  War  of  1741,  in  the  main  very  faith- 
fully ;  and  if  thefe  two  books,  as  they  relate  to  each  other, 
were  a  true  fpecimen  of  the  nature  of  hiftory,  we  fliould  al- 
low Mr.  Voltaire's  remark  on  that  fpecies  of  writing,  to  be  a 
juft  definition  of  it. — *  Hirtory,  fays  he,  is  only  a  detail  of 
the  fame  events,  repeated  with  fome  variation.' 

But  this  is,  by  no  means,  a  fair  account  of  hiftory.  Man- 
kind may  be  faid  to  be  always  the  fame,  in  thofe  effential  and 
fimple  chara&eriftics  which  diftinguifh  them  from  other  be- 
ings :  but  an  inexhauftible  diverfiry  of  features  grows  out  of 
the  original  (lamina  of  our  minds  as  well  as  of  our  bodies :  in 
every  age,  in  every  nation,  and  in  every  individual,  our  fpe- 
cies is  varied  ad  infinitum.  Therefore  a  new  hiftory,  if  it  is 
the  work  of  an  impartial  and  mafterly  hand,  will  always  ex- 
hibit new  and  firiking  pictures. 

"No  title  can  be  more  glorious,  fays  Mr.  Voltaire,  vol.  I. 
p.  158,  than  that  of  a  battle  which  has  been  gained.'  This 
is  a  very  unphilofophical,  myrmidoiian  affertion  ;  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  man,  who  has  any  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  confute  it. 
A  general,  merely  with  conftitutional  courage,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  butchering  his  fellow-creatures,  may 
gain  a  battle  :  that  fame  general  may  be  deftitute  of  every 
virtue  which  renders  us  amiable  in  focial  life.  For  fhame, 
Mr.  Voltaire  1  be,  in  fac"l,  what  you  pretend  to  be,  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  a  lover  of  mankind ;  and  do  not  talk  like  an 
oftentatious  French  petit-maitre,  who  derives  all  his  confe- 
quence  from  his  fword  and  his  cockade. 

Our  author,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  difavows 
this  Gallic  Quixotifm  ;  he  treats  war  as  the  peft  of  the  world, 
and  warrioujs  as  the  hired  aflafiins  of  mankind.  Jn  the  work 
which  we  are  now  examining,  he  calls  the  opening  of  a 
campaign  what  it  really  is,  *  the  renewal  of  cruelties  and  mif- 
fortunes.'  This  is  indeed  the  language  of  a  man  ;  the  former 
was  that  of  a  boy. 

His  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  unhappy  emperor,  Charles 
VII.  is  likewife  written  in  the  ftrain  of  true  philofophy. 

'  The  body  of  this  unfortunate  prince  was  expofed,  drefled 
in  the  ancient  Spaniih  fafliion  ;  an  etiquette  eftabliihed  by 
Charles  V.  although  fince  him  no  emperor  has  been  a  Spa- 
niard, nor  had  Charles  VII.  any  connection  with  that  nation. 
He  was  interred  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  empire; 
and  in  this  parade  of  human  vanity  and  mifery,  they  carried 
the  globe  of  the  world  in  procefiion  before  him,  who,  during 
the  friort  courfe  of  his  reign,  could  not  keep  poffeflion  even  of 
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one  (mail  unfortunate  province  ;  they  gave  him  alfo  in  fome  re- 
fcripts  the  title  of  invincible,  a  title  given  by  ancient  cuftom  to 
the  imperial  dignity  ;  and  which  only  ferved  to  give  him  a  deeper 
fenfe  of  his  misfortunes. ■ 

The  tribute  which  our  author  pays  to  the  marquis  de  Fene- 
lon,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Liege,  deferves  to  be 
taken  notice  of;  we  are  interefted  in  the  fate  of  that  noble- 
man, not  only  becaufe  he  was  a  virtuous  and  brave  man,  but 
becaufe  he  was  nephew  to  the  celebrated  archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray 

«  The  only  general  officer  that  the  French  loft  in  this  en- 
gagement was  the  marquis  de  Fenelon,  nephew  to  the  immor- 
tal archbifhop  of  Cambray.  He  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  and  poflfefTed  all  his  virtues ;  though  in  a 
character  quite  different.  Twenty  years  embafTy  to  Holland, 
did  not  extinguifh  a  military  ardour,  and  a  thirft  for  glory, 
which  coft  him  his  life.  Having  been  wounded  in  the  foot 
forty  years  before,  and  fcarce  able  to  walk,  he  rufhed  upon 
the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  on  horfeback  :  he  fought 
death,  and  he  found  it.  His  extraordinary  piety  augmented 
his  intrepidity;  he  thought  that  the  moft  pleafing  acYion  in 
the  fight  of  God,  was  to  die  for  his  fovereign  :  it  mull:  be 
acknowledged,  that  an  army  compofed  of  men,  who  fhould 
embrace  this  opinion,  would  be  invincible. ' 

We  muft  obferve,  that  the  marquis,  by  the  grand  object  of 
his  piety,  fhowed  himfelf  more  a  foldier,  a  monarchy-man, 
and  a  Frenchman,  than  a  rational  creature. 
•  It  is  very  evident,  in  the  perufal  of  this  hiftory,  that  the 
daftardly  character  which  is  afciibed  to  the  Piedmontefe  by 
their  neighbours,  and  by  all  Europe,  is  affixed  to  them  with 
juftice.  Don  Philip,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  encountered 
them  in  the  year  1744,  with  the  greateft  poffible  difadvantage 
of  ground.  They  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Nice ;  they 
attacked  and  carried  the  intrenchments  near  Villa  Franca,  and 
thofe  of  Montalban,  in  the  midft  of  rocks,  which  form  a 
long  chain  of  almoft  inacceflible  ramparts.  The  Piedmontefe 
were  likewife  afiifted  by  the  failors  and  gunners  of  admiral 
Matthews's  fleet.  They  behaved  afterwards  as  wretchedly  at 
Coni.  They  were  defeated  there  by  the  fame  generals,  though 
they  were  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy  ;  though  their 
king,  who  commanded  them  in  perfon  had  concerted  his  mea- 
fu res  in  the  moft  prudent  manner;  and  though  the  example 
of  his  intrepidity  might  have  animated  them  to  conqueft,  if 
they  had  been  capable  of  receiving  the  infufion  of  bravery. 
Viclor  Amadeus  had  a  great  efteem  for  the  Savoyards  ;  they 
are  an  honeft,  hardy,  warlike  people;  but  he  defpifed,   and 

detefted 
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detefted  the  Piedmontefe  for  their  pufillanimity,  their  perfidy, 
and  their  cruelty. 

Mr.  Voltaire's  account  of  marflial  Belleifle's  unfortunate  at- 
tempt on  Aflietto,  will  not  ferve  to  redeem  the  character  of 
thefe  people. 

«  Marlhal  Belleifle  penetrating  towards  the  neck  of  the  Af- 
fietto  on  the  road  to  Exiles,  found  there  twenty- one  bat- 
talions of  Piedmontefe,  who  were  waiting  for  him  behind  ram- 
parts of  ftone  and  wood,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  in 
thicknefs,  lined  with  artillery.  To  carry  thefe  fortifications, 
Belleifle  had  only  twenty- eight  battalions,  and  feven  field- 
pieces,  which  could  hardly  be  placed  to  advantage.  They 
were  yet  emboldened  to  this  enterprize  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  battles  of  Montalban,  and  of  Chateau-dauphin,  which 
feemed  to  juftify  their  audacity.  There  are  no  attacks  equal 
in  all  refpecls,  and  it  is  more  difficult  and  more  fatal  to  attack 
pallifadoes,  which  muft  be  plucked  up  by  the  hand,  under  a 
defcending,  continual  fire,  than  to  climb  up  and  fight  upon 
rocks ;  befides,  the  Piedmontefe  were  well  difciplined  ;  troops 
that  had  been  commanded  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  were  not 
to  be  defpifed.  ,  The  action  lafted  two  hours,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Sardinians  killed  all  the  French  they  thought  proper  within 
that  fpace  of  time.' 

Mr.  Voltaire,  where  he  relates  lord  Anfon^s  taking  of  Plata 
in  America,  again  lays  afide  the  mild  philofopher,  and  makes 
ufe  of  barbarous  terms  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  Negroes, 
in  whofe  favour  humanity  bids  us  here  interpofe.  ■  The 
Negro-flaves,  he  fays,  who  did  not  fly,  a  fpecies  of  animals 
who  belong  to  the  firft  that  feizes  on  them,  aflifted  in  carrying 
off  the  riches  of  their  former  matters/  This  language  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  ignorant,  unfeeling  Creole ;  but 
it  is  fomewhat  furprizing  that  it  Ihould  come  from  an  en- 
lightened advocate  for  the  rights  of  human  nature.  A  fpecies 
of  animals,  do  you  call  the  Negroes,  Mr.  Voltaire  ?  They  are 
matt  rational,  immortal  beings  as  well  as  men  of  a  different 
complexion.  That  they  belong  to  the  firft  who  feizes  on  them, 
is  falfe ;  that  they  are  violently,  and  infamoufly  feized  upon,  is 
true.  You  do  write  not  as  if  you  knew  any  thing  of  the  treat- 
ment which  thofe  unfortunate  men  receive  from  their  more 
than  Egyptian  tafk-mafters.  They  did  not  fly,  when  the  Eng- 
lilh  attacked  Plata,  becaufe  their  fervitude  with  the  Spa- 
niards was  of  the  cruelleft  kind.  They  did  not  chufe  to  fly 
with  their  tormentors  :  their  condition  could  not  be  wor/e 
than  it  had  been  ;  a  change  of  mafters,  they  thought,  might 
be  of  advantage  to  them.  *  They  aflifted  in  carrying  off  the 
riches  of  their  former   mafters.'    They  did  perfectly  right.. 

They 
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They  owed  them  no  afFeftion,  no  fidelity.  The  moft  enlight- 
ened, and  humanized  breaft  would  perhaps  have  harboured 
very  ftrong  reientment  for  far  lefs  fevere  treatment  than  that 
which  they  had  met  with  from  the  Spaniards.  A  polilhed  and 
honourable  Frenchman,  for  the  moft  trifling  affront,  feeks  the 
blood  of  his  countryman. — Befides,  the  treafures  of  Plata  were 
now  the  property  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  the  Negroes,  undoubt- 
edly affifted  in  carrying  off  thofe  treafures  in  compliance  with 
the  command  of  the  conquerors.  Thefe  Negroes  are  equal  to 
us  in  the  fcale  of  nature  ;  theif  generous,  though  defperate 
attempts  to  recover  their  liberty,  prove  that  they  are ;  thofe 
attempts  refult  from  that  keen  fenfibility  and  indignation  which 
injury,  and  oppreflion  naturally  excite  in  the  human  breaft. 
If,  indeed,  they  were  always  uniformly  tame,  and  fubmifiive; 
if  they  never  rofe  againft  the  kidnappers  of  mankind,  to  vin- 
dicate their  liberty,  we  might  fufpect  that  they  were  not  men, 
that  they  were  of  a  conftitution  inferior  to  ours:  and  yet  it  is 
principally  from  this  bold  aflertion  of  their  indefeafible  rights, 
from  this  teft  of  their  manly  nature,  that  we  are  abfurd  enough 
to  call  them  favages  and  brutes.  No  ;  'tis  we  who  are  guilty 
of  the  moft  favage  and  brutifh  a&ions  imaginable,  in  tearing 
them  from  their  native  foil,  and  from  their  friends,  in  em- 
bittering and  fhortening  their  lives  by  oppreflive  labour,  in- 
fufficient  fuftenance,  and  exceflive,  diabolical  punifhments. 

.In  vol.  II.  p.  273,  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  the  *  negroes 
are  fometimes  fold  by  princes,  as  if  they  were  cattle  ;  and  that 
they  often  fell  their  own  children,  and  fometimes  themfelves, 
to  ferve  the  Europeans  in  America.'  *  At  if  they  were  cattle:' 
— This  is  fomething  like  precife  exprefiion.  He  gives  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  their  nature  here,  than  where  he  contemptu- 
oufly  calls  them,  ■  a  fpecies  of  animals'  Mc  Voltaire  is  not 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  this  iniquitous  commerce  :  they  do 
not  fell  themfelves,  nor  their  children  ;  they  are  fold  by  their 
avaritious  kings,  or  conquerors,  or  they  are  made  captives  by 
the  Europeans.  We  learn  from  the  hiftory  of  thefe  people, 
that  they  have  a  very  warm  fenfe  of  the  value  of  liberty,  and 
very  ftrong  arTettions  for  their  kindred.  The  humane  reader 
will  pardon  this  prolixity  in  behalf  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  in  oppofition  to  this  man-traffick,  which  difgraces  the  an- 
nals of  human  nature  more  than  all  our  other  crimes. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  fenfible  correction  of  a  part  of 
the  hiftory  of  lord  Anfon's  voyage. 

'  Macao,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  belonged  to 
the  Portuguefe  :  the  emperor  of  China  having  permitted  them 
to  build  a  town  in  this  little  ifiand,  which  is  only  formed  on 
a  rock,  but  it  was  necelTary  for  their  commerce.     The  Chinefe 
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in  all  this  time  had  never  violated  the  privileges  granted  to  the* 
Portuguefe  :  this  fidelity,  in  my  opinion,  invalidates  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Englifh  author,  who  has  publifhed  the  hiftory  of 
this  expedition:  this  hiftorian,  in  other  refpects,  judicious 
inftrucYive,  and  a  good  citizen,  never  mentions  the  Chinefe 
but  as  a  contemptible  people,  without  fidelity  and  without  in- 
duftry.  As  to  their  induftry  it  is  indeed  of  a  different  nature 
from  ours ;  and  as  to  their  manners,  I  imagine  we  fhould  form 
our  judgment  of  a  powerful  nation,  rather  from  its  governors 
than  from  the  populace  at  the  extremities  of  a  province.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  faith  of  treaties,  obferved  by  the  go- 
vernment for  a  century  and  half,  does  more  honour  to  the 
Chinefe  than  they  derive  fhame  from  the  avarice  and  treachery 
of  a  low  race  of  people,  inhabiting  one  of  the  fea-coafts  of  this 
vaft  empire.  Mult  the  moft  ancient  and  the  beft  governed 
nation  in  the  world  be  infulted,  becaufe  fome  poor  wretches 
wanted  to  defraud  the  Englifh,  by  little  thefts,  and  illicit  pro- 
fits of  the  twenty  thoufandth  part  of  what  the  Englifh  had 
taken  by  force  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  Chinefe  fea  ?  It  is 
not  long  fince  that  travellers  experienced  much  greater  op- 
preflions  in  more  than  one  country  of  Europe.  What  would  a 
Chinefe  have  faid,  if  having  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  coafts  of 
England,  he  had  feen  the  inhabitants  running  in  crouds, 
greedily  to  feize,  before  his  face,  on  all  his  ihip wrecked  ef- 

Mr.  Voltaire,  before  he  enters  upon  the  Indian  war,  gives 
a  concife  account  of  India  ;  probably  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  Europeans  that  ignorant  partiality,  which  they  en- 
tertain for  their  own  little  diftrift  of  the  globe. 

*  An  Englifh  gentleman  (Mr.  Holweli)  who  refided  thirty 
years  in  Bengal,  and  who  underftandsthe  antient  and  modern 
languages  of  the  Bramins,  has  deftroyed  the  vain  collection 
of  errors  which  have  hitherto  filled  our  hiftories  of  India ;  at 
the  fame  time  he  has  confirmed  the  opinions  which  a  fmall 
number  of  the  learned  had  long  entertained*.  This  country 
without  difpute  was  the  moft  early  civilized  in  the  world ; 
even  the  learned  Chinefe  give  up  the  fuperiority.  The  moft 
antient  monuments  that  the  emperor  Camhi  had  collected  in 
his  cabinet  were  all  Indian :  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Englishman,  who  in  the  year  1754,  copied  their  moft  an- 
tient written  law,  named  the  Shafta,  prior  to  their  Wedam, 
afTerts,  that  at  that  time  it  was  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 

"  *  I  have  ftudied,  fays  he,  all  that  has  been  written  con- 
cerning the  Indians,  from  Arrian  down  to  the  Abbe  Guionr 
and  have  found  nothing  but  errors  and  falfhoods." 

fixty- 
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fixty-fix  years  old ;  and  if  we  can  believe  him,  this  book  of 
laws,  the  molt  antient  in  the  world,  was  a  long  time  before 
that  period  religioufly  preferved  by  tradition,  as  well  as  by  an- 
tient  hieroglyphics.' 

«  It  is  a  common  practice  in  all  the  hiftories  of  India,  co- 
pied without  examining  one  another,  to  divide  all  the  Indian, 
nations  into  Mahometan  idolaters ;  yet  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
Bramins  and  Banians,  far  from  being  idolaters,  have  always 
acknowledged  one  God,  creator,  whom  their  books  every 
where  ftiie  the  Eternal,  and  they  (till  reverence  him  amidft 
all  the  fuperftitions  which  disfigure  their  antient  religion. 
We  have  hitherto  believed,  on  feeing  the  monftrous  figures 
expofed  in  their  temples  for  public  worfhip,  they  adore  devils, 
although  they  never  heard  of  the  devil ;  thefe  fymbolical  re- 
prefentations  being  only  emblems  of  the  virtues.  They  ge- 
nerally defcribe  virtue  as  a  handfome  woman,  with  ten  arms 
to  refift  temptations ;  fhe  carries  a  crown,  is  mounted  on  a 
dragon,  and  holds  in  one  of  her  hands  a  pike,  refembling  in 
the  point  a  flower-de-luce.  Though  this  is  not  a  proper  place 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  their  antient  ceremonies,  which 
they  have  preferved  even  to  our  times,  nor  to  explain  the 
Shatabad,  and  the  Wedam,  nor  to  fhew  how  far  the  modern 
Bramins  have  degenerated  from  their  anceftors ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  their  fubjection  to  the  Tartars,  and  the  great  avarice 
and  debauchery  of  the  Europeans  fettled  on  their  coafts,  have* 
in  general  made  them  wicked  and  deceitful  ;  the  author,  who 
lived  long  amongft  them,  obferves,  that  the  Bramins,  who  are 
not  corrupted  by  converfing  with  the  European  merchants,  nor 
by  intriguing  at  the  courts  of  the  nabobs,  "  Afford  the  pureft 
model  of  true  piety,  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

•  The  climate  of  India  is  very  favorable  to  human  nature, 
nor  is  it  there  uncommon  to  fee  people  fix  fcore  years  old. 
The  wretched  narratives  of  our  India  company,  inform  us, 
that  in  a  battle  between  two  tyrants  of  that  country,  one  of 
them  named  Anaverdikan,  whom  we  caufed  to  be  alfaflinated 
by  a  treacherous  attendant,  was  one  hundred  and  feven  years 
old,  which  did  not  prevent  him  however  from  rallying  his 
troops  three  times.  The  emperor  Aurengzebe  lived  above  one 
hundred  years;  and  Nifan  Elmoluk,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
empire  under  Mahomet-Schah,  who  was  dethroned  and  re- 
ftored  by  Shah  Nadir,  died  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old  ; 
fo  that  whoever  lives  foberly  in  that  country,  enjoys  a  long  and 
healthful  life. 

•  If  the  Indians  had  remained  unknown  to  the  Tartars  and 
to  us,  they  would  have  been  the  happieft  people  in  the  world. 

Vol.  XXX.   ^^,1770.  '    1  Though 
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Though  the  antient  immemorial  cuftom  of  their  philoibph 
ending  their  days  upon  a  pile,  in  hopes  of  again  beginning 
new  life  ;  and  that  of  the  women  being  burned  on  the  bodies 
of  their  hufbands,  in  order  to  be  born  with  them  again  under 
a  different  ihape,  prove  them  to  be  very  fuperftitious,  yet  it 
fhews  a  courage  to  which  we  do  not  approach.  Formerly, 
they  dreaded  killing  their  fellow-creatures,  but  had  no  fear 
of  deftroying  themfelves  ;  indeed  the  women  of  the  tribe  of 
Bramins  continue  to  burn  themfelves,  but  not  fo  frequently  as 
before:  our  penitents  afflict  their  bodies,  but  thofe  deftroy 
them  ;  and  both  aft  againft  the  intention  of  nature,  with  th* 
notion  that  this  body  will  thereby  be  rendered  more  happy. 

'  It  is  true,  that  the  averfion  to  fpill  the  blood  of  beafts  in 
that  antient  nation,  increafed  that  of  deftroying  mankind  ; 
hut  fuch  mildnefsof  manners  made  them  always  very  bad  fol- 
diers:  and  it  is  to  that  mildnefs  that  their  misfortunes  and  fla- 
very  owe  their  origin.  The  Tartar  government,  which  is  pre<- 
cifely  the  fame  with  that  of  our  ancient  grand  fiefs,  prevails 
iu  mofl  of  thofe  nations  by  fubjecling  them  to  letfer  robbers 
who  are  named  by  the  viceroys,  while  the  latter  are  appointed 
by  the  emperor.  Such  is  the  adminiftration  which  was  eita- 
blifhed  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  by  the  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Franks  and  Turks,  who  all  came  originally  from  Tar- 
rary,  a  government  entirely  contrary  to  that  of  the  antient 
Romans,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  that  of  the  Chinefe  ;  the  beft 
in  the  world  next  to  that  of  fome  fmall  civilized  colonies  who 
have  preferved  their  liberty. 

•  The  Marrattas  are  almoft  the  only  free  people  in  that  ex- 
tenfive  country ;  they  inhabit  the  mountains  behind  the  Ma- 
labar coaft,  between  Goa  and  Bombay,  for  the  fpace  of  (even 
hundred  miles  and  upwards ;  they  are  the  Swifs  of  India;  like 
the  Swifs  they  are  warriors,  lefs  polifhed,  but  more  numerous, 
and  therefore  more  formidable.  The  viceroys,  who  are  often 
at  war  with-  one  another,  purchafe  their  afiiftance,  and  even 
while  they  pay  them,  dread  their  power.' 

Mr.  Voltaire,  with  a  molt  palpable  violation  of  truth,  af« 
ferts  that  the  laft  war  between  the  Englifh  and  French  was 
occafioned  by  the  previous  hostilities  of  the  Englifh  agaiuft  the 
French  in  America. 

'  They,  (the  Englifh)  fays  he,  began  in  1755  DV  attacking 
the  French  on  the  borders  of  Canada  ;  and  without  any  de- 
claration of  war  took  above  three  hundred  merchant- mips,  as 
if  they  had  been  only  fmuggling  cutters ;  they  likewife  went  fo 
far  as  to  take  veffels  belonging  to  other  nations  which  were 
carrying  goods  to  the  French.' 

Wa* 
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Was  it  not  evident  in  the  year  1753,  that  the  French,  by 
the  great  progrefs  they  had  then  made  in  extending  a  chain  of 
forts  between  the  Mifiifippi  and  their  poflefiions  in  Canada, 
intended  to  exclude  the  Englifh  from  all  communication  and 
traffic  with  the  Indian  nations,  even  thofe  that  lay  contiguous 
to  the  Britifli  feitlements,  and  to  confine  them  within  a  line 
of  their  drawing,  beyond  which  they  mould  neither  extend 
their  trade,  nor  plantations  ! — No  fooner  was  the  town  of  Ha- 
lifax in  Nova  Scotia  built,  than  the  French  fpirlted  up  the  In- 
dians of  the  neighbourhood  to  commit  hoftilities  againft  the 
inhabitants,  fome  of  whom  they  murdered.  In  1754,  they 
furprized  Logs- town,  which  the  Virginians  had  built  upon  the 
Ohio,  pillaged  it,  and  deftroyed  all  the  Britifli  traders  there, 
except  two,  who  found  means  to  efcape.  Thefe,  and  many 
other  previous  outrages,  prove,  that  the  Englifh  were  not  the 
aggreflbrs  before  the  declaration  of  the  laft  war ;  and  that,  by 
taking  three  hundred  merchantmen  from  the  French  in  175 5, 
they  did  not  begin  hoftilities,  but  only  made  reprifals. 

His  account  of  the  fiege  of  St.  Philip's  in  Minorca,  and  of 
the  fkirmifh  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mr.  Byng  and 
the  marquis  de  Galiflbnniere,  are  written  in  the  true  gafconad- 
ing  fpirit  of  a  Frenchman. 

*  The  Englifh,  as  is  well  known,  had  taken  Minorca  from 
the  Spaniards ;  the  pofTeflion  of  that  place,  which  had  been 
confirmed  to  them  by  all  the  treaties,  was  of  more  importance 
than  Gibraltar,  which  has  no  harbour ;  and  gave  them  the 
empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  About  the  end  of  April  1756, 
the  king  of  France  fent  the  marfhal  duke  de  Richlieu  into  that 
ifland,  with  near  twenty  battalions,  efcorted  by  a  dozen  of 
ihips  of  the  line  and  fome  frigates,  which  the  Englifn  did  not 
fufpect  to  be  in  fo  much  readinefs  :  all  was  fo  at  a  fixed  time, 
and  nothing  was  ready  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh,  who  at- 
tempted, however,  though  too  late,  to  attack  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la  Galiflbnniere  in  the  month  of 
June  following.  That  battle  could  not  have  preferved  the 
ifland  of  Minorca,  but  it  might  have  faved  their  reputation ; 
the  expedition  was  unfuccefsful ;  the  marquis  Galiflbnniere  put 
their  fleet  in  confufion,  and  repulfed  it.  For  fome  time  after, 
the  Englifh  miniftry  faw  with  regret,  that  they  had  compelled 
the  French  to  eftablifh  a  formidable  navy. 

1  The  Englifh  ftill  had  hope  of  defending  the  citadel  of  Port- 
Mahon,  which,  next  to  Gibraltar,  they  regarded  as  the 
ftrongeft  place  in  Europe,  by  its  fituation,  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  by  thirty  years  care  which  they  had  taken  to  for- 
tify it ;  it  was  every  where  an  entire  rock  ;  there  were  ditches 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  in  fome  places  thirty,  cut  into  the  rock ; 
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there  were  fourfcore  mines  under  fome  works  before  which  it 
was  impofifible  to  open  the  trenches :  it  was  every  where  im- 
penetrable to  cannon,  and  the  citadel  was  every  where  fur- 
rounded  with  thofe  exterior  fortifications  cut  into  the  folid 
rock. 

*  The  marfhal  de  Richelieu  formed  a  bolder  enterprife  than 
that  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  which  was  to  make  an  aflault,  at  one 
time,  on  all  the  works  which  defended  the  body  of  the  place ; 
and  in  this  daring  attempt,  he  was  feconded  by  the  marquis 
de  Maillebois,  who  always  difplayed  great  talents   in*  this  war. 

'  The  people  of  London  were  fo  exafperated  at  their  not 
being  able  to  conquer  the  French  at  fea,  that  admiral  Byng, 
who  had  fought  the  marquis  GaliiTonniere,  was  condemned  by 
a  court-marihal  to  be  fhot,  by  virtue  of  an  old  law  parted  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Marfhal  Richelieu,  who  from  the 
height  of  a  plain  country  had  feen  all  the  engagement,  and 
who  could  form  a  judgment  of  it,  in  vain  Cent  a  declaration  to- 
the  author  of  this  hiftory  in  juitification  of  admiral  Byng, 
which  foon  reached  the  king  of  England  :  k  was  alfo  in  vain 
that  the  judges  themfelves  recommended  him,  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  might  have  faved  him  ; 
for  after  all,  that  admiral  was  executed.  He  was  fon  to  that 
admiral  who  gained  the  battle  of  Medina  in  1718.  He  died 
with  great  refolution,  and  before  his  execution  fent  his  vindi- 
cation to  the  author,  and  his  acknowledgments  to  marlhal 
Richelieu. 

*  The  French  defcended  into  the  ditches  in  fpite  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  artillery ;  they  placed  fcaling  ladders  thirteen  feet  high  ; 
and  the  officers  and  foldiers,  when  arrived  at  the  laft  round, 
fprung  upon  the  rock,  climbing  upon  one  another's  moulders  %■ 
it  was  by  a  boldnefs  not  eafily  to  be  comprehended  that  they 
made  themfelves  matters  of  the  out-works.  The  troops  be- 
haved with  fo  much  more  courage,  as  they  had  to  do  with  near 
three  thoufand  Englifh,  afiifted  by  all  that  art  or  nature  could 
do  for  their  defence. 

«  The  next  day  the  place  furrendered  ,•  the  Englifh  could 
-  not  conceive  how  the  French  had  paffed  the  ditches,  inter 
which  a  man  in  cool  blood  would  hardly  venture  to  defcend. 
This  a&ion  gave  great  glory  to  the  general,  and  to  the  na- 
tion, but  it  was  the  laft  of  the  French  fuccefies  againft  Eng- 
land.' 

Minorca  is  not  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  Englifh  as 
Gibraltar;  Gibraltar  is  a  ftronger  fortification  than  St.  Philip's; 
and  its  fituation  more  important.  Voltaire  fays,  that  *  the  Eng- 
lifh never  thought  of  Minorca,'  and  that  they  did  not  fufpecl 
the  French  fleet  to  be  in  fuch  readinefs.     The  Englifli  m— y 
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had  timely  intelligence  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  againft 

that  ifland ;  but  it  was  a  weak  m y,  and  did  not  difcharge 

its  duty. — If  Byng  had  thoroughly  defeated  the  French 
fleet,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fiege  of  St.  Philip's 
would  have  been  raifed,  and  Richelieu's  army  entirely  ruin- 
ed.  Galiflonniere  was  fo  far  irom  putting  the  Englifh 
fleet  in  confufion,  and  repulfing  it,  that  admiral  Weft, 
with  three  or  four  mips  as  active  as  his  own,  broke  the 
French  line,  and  made  the  whole  fleet  fheer  off.  From  that 
mock  battle  the  French  navy,  in  point  of  gallantry,  ap- 
peared contemptible,  inftead  of  formidable.  Galiflonniere, 
indeed  acted  politically,  and  for  the  intereft  of  France,  in 
declining  to  fight  decifively ;  but  it  was  the  Englifh  admiral's 
indifpenflble  duty  to  attempt  a  complete  victory  over  the  French 
fleet. 

Mr.  Byng  was  not  condemned  by  virtue  of  an  old  law  palfed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  but  by  virtue  of  an  act  paffed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  by  which  act  he  was  obliged,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  annoy  the  enemy  to  the  utmoft,  which,  on  the 
20th  of  May  1756,  he  certainly  did  not.  His  fate,  however 
was  hard.  Juftke,  in  his  cafe,  might  have  been  tempered 
with  lenity ;  for  his  conduct  might  have  been  refolved  into 
erroneous  judgment.  He  fella  victim  to  the  clamour  of  an 
incenfed,  unthinking,  crowd,  and  to  a  venal  a n. 

When  we  recollect  thar  the  garrifon  of  St.  Philip's,  did  not, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  amount  to  three  thoufand  men  ; 
that  more  than  twice  that  number  were  requifite  to  man  the 
extenfive  works ;  that  above  forty  officers  belonging  to  the 
Minorca  regiments  were  abfent,  when  the  French  landed  on 
the  ifland ;  that  when  the  garrifon  capitulated,  the  works 
were,  in  many  places  ruined,  the  body  of  the  cattle  fhattered; 
that  many  guns  were  difmonnted,  the  embrafures  and  parapets 
demolilhed,  the  palifadoes  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  officers 
a-nd  foldiers  exhaufted  with  hard  duty,  and  inceflant  watch- 
ing ;  when  with  thefe  particulars,  we  recollect  the  long,  and 
vigorous  defence  made  by  the  befieged  againft  twenty-thou- 
fand  French,  we  muft  withold  a  great  deal  of  that  glory  from 
Richlieu  and  his  army,  which  Voltaire  would  perfuade  us  to 
yield  them  for  their  acquifition  of  Minorca. 

Our  author  is  as  unjuft  to  the  merit  of  the  Englifh,  as  he  is 
prodigal  of  encomiums  on  the  French.  The  indiftinct  rapidity 
with  which  he  runs  over  our  victories  in  the  laft  war,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  ;  it  is  too  defpicable  to  make  one  angry, — 'Tis 
a  pity  that  he  did  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  battle  of  Min- 
den,  for  the  fake  of  the  worthy  commander  of  the  Englifli  ca- 
valry.    As  Mr.  Byng  did   his  duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
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Mr.  Voltaire's  account,  L.  G.  S.  too,  in  his  hi/lory,  might  ha\ 
been  active  and  enterprifing  in  Germany. 

If  Voltaire's  partiality  was  not  fo  grois  that  it  defeats  its  pur- 
pofe,  and  makes  him  and  his  heroes  contemptible,  every  ge- 
nerous heart  would  kindle  with  refentment  at  his  pafling  over 
the  glorious  name  of  Wolfe  in  filence,  though  a  French  (trip- 
ling no  fooner  receives  a  wound  in  the  fervice  of  the  grand 
monarque,  than  he  crowns  him  with  laurels,  and  raifes  him 
to  an  equality  with  the  moft:  eminent  worthies  of  Greece  and 
Rome — If  great  men  fend  accounts  of  great  actions  to  you, 
Mr.  Voltaire,  and  make  you  the  depofitary  of  the  annals  of 
our  age  ;  they  chufe  a  very  improper  herald  of  achievements  ; 
for  pofterity  will  not  believe  one  of  your  aflertions,  unlefs 
fupported   by  better  authority  than  your  own. 


VI.  -An  Ej/ay  on  the  Bath  Waters.  In  Four  Parts.  Containing  a 
Prefatory  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Mineral  Waters  in  general. 
By  William  Falconer,  of  Bath.  M.  D.    $vo.    3/.    Lowndes. 

"IN  the  introduction  to  this  performance  the  author  obferves, 
-T  that  no  part  of  medical  knowledge  has  been  inveftigated 
with  lefs  accuracy  than  the  qualities  of  mineral  waters  ;  on 
which  fubject  only,  though  upwards  of  two  hundred  volumes 
have  been  written,  we  have  ftill  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  characters  of  thofe  ufeful  productions  of  nature.  Several 
reafons  are  alledged  for  the  unfuccefsful  profecution  of  thefe 
relearches  ;  among  which  the  principal  are,  the  want  of  che- 
mical knowledge,  the  abufe  and  confufion  of  terms,  a  defici- 
ency in  point  of  method,  and  the  interefted  views  of  invefti- 
gators,  which  have  frequently  given  occafion  to  falihood  and 
jnifieprefentation. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  treats  of  the  various  impreg- 
nations which  may  be  difcovered  in  waters,  fuch  as  faline  bo- 
dies, inflammable,  metallic,  aereal  fubftances,  and  earths; 
and  in  the  fecond  part,  the  author  propofes  the  moft  approved 
methods  for  afcertaining  thofe  impregnations.  He  afterwards 
relates  many  ingenious  experiments  which  he  has  made  on  the 
Bath  waters,  where  we  meet  with  a  remark  of  too  important 
a  nature  to  be  patted  over. 

Among  the  native  metallic  impregnations  of  mineral  waters, 
copper,  iron,  and  zink,  are  all  which  have  hitherto  been  dif- 
covered, though  accidental  combinations  with  other  metallic 
fubftances  may  alfo  fometimes  take  place,  efpecially  in  thofe 
9/  the  thermal  kind  :  and  on  this  principle  Dr.  Falconer,  with 
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great  modefty  and  candour,  difapproves  of  the  ufe  of  leaden 
cifterns  as  refervoirs ;  having  obferved  the  ciftern  at  Bath  to  be 
greatly  corroded  on  its  in  fide. 

*  The  effects  of  lead  on  the  human  body  are  well  known  : 
•*  Obftinate  conftiparions,  violent  colics,  pains  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs,  tremors  and  refolutions  of  the  nerves,  and 
flow  waiting  fevers,  are  the  confequences  of  this  metal  taken 
internally,  and  of  the  fumes  to  which  the  workmen  are  ex- 
pofed  in  the  fufion  of  this  metal,  in  the  way  of  bufinefs ;"  and 
even  the  external  application  of  cerulTe  has  been  known  to 
produce  this  effect.  This  metal,  however,  is  gejnera-Ily  thought 
not  to  be  foluble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  unlefs  in  a  boiling  heat; 
and  this  feems  true  with  regard  to  the  fixed  ;  but  as  to  the 
volatile,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on,  as  that  will  aft 
on  lead  in  an  inferior  degree  of  heat  ;  and  though  its  attrac- 
tion to  metals  does  not  feem  to  be  lb  ftrong,  yet  it  diflolves 
them  in  much  larger  proportion  than  the  other. 

*  After  having  given  the  above  account  of  the  effects  of 
this  pernicious  metal,  we  fhould  be  forry  to  infinuate  any  fuf- 
picion  of  its  prefence  in  thefe  falutary  fprings.  Neverthelefs, 
the  ciftern,  which  ferves  as  a  refervcir  for  the  fpring  at  its  firft 
rife,  appears  plentifully  corroded  on  its  infide,  by  the  Jong 
furrows  which  are  vifible  in  every  part  of  it.  This  proves  the 
polnbility  of  fuch  an  impregnation,  though,  probably,  its 
proportion  there  is  too  fmall,  or  perhaps  counteracted  by  fome 
other  qualities  of  the  waters,  to  work  any  obvious  effects  on 
the  human  body.  This,  however,  is,  by  no  means,  a  juftifi- 
•cation  of  t\\e  ufe  of  any  thing  liable  to  give  an  impregnation 
of  this  fort  in  the  flighted  degree.  A.  portion  of  leveral  me- 
tallic fubftances,  almoft  too  minute  to  be  difcerned,  is  capable 
of  working  great  changes  in  the  human  frame  ;  and  among 
thefe  lead  claims  the  chief  place,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  dan- 
gerous, as  it  frequently  works  by  flow,  and  almoft  impercep- 
tible degrees,  and  has  often  compleated  the  mifchief  before 
the  perfon  v/as  fenfible  of  his  danger,  or  to  what  caufe  to  at- 
tribute his  malady.  The  noted  colic  at  Amfterdam  was  of 
■of  this  kind,  which  for  a  long  time  eluded  the  fearch  of  the 
Jcarned  with  refpect  to  its  caufe  ;  and  it  feems  probable,  foiti 
ibme  ingenious  experiments,  by  Dr.  Baker  and  others,  that 
the  Devonfnire  colic  proceeds  from  the  lame  origin. 

*  \f  to  this  it  mould  be  objected,  that  we  have  no  account 
any  fuch  effects  produced  by  the  Bath  waters  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  very  efficacious  h\ 
the  cure  of  thefe  very  difeafes,  we  may  reply,  that  the  action 
of  the  water  on  this  metal  has  been  fufficiently  proved,  and 
tihat  it  Is  poffible,  that   the  unfavourable  fymptoms   fbmetimes 
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produced  on  drinking  them,  which  we   know    not  how  to 
count  for  otherwife,  may  be  produced   by   fome   fuch  impreg- 
nation ;  as  this  metal,  though  its  effects  are  fometimes  latent, 
is  feldom  inactive.     It  may   be,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  caufe, 
that  fome  disorders  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  as  the  opisthotonus, 
feem  fometimes  rather  enhanced  by  drinking  the  waters,  when 
bathing  alone  is  of  great  fervice.     This  may  likewife  occafion 
the  retardation,  and   fometimes   the   failure  of  cure,  of  many 
bowel  difordcrs ;  and  the  obftinate  coftivenefs,  fo   much  com- 
plained of  on  drinking  the  Bath   waters,  which   is  a  conftant 
effect  of  that  mineral,  makes  this  conjecture  not  improbable. 
Effecls,  when  ilowly  produced,  and  the  reafons  not  felf- evident, 
are  often   neglected,  or  attributed  to  unavoidable  caufes,  or 
circumftances  to  which  they  do  not  belong.     The  noted  colic 
at  Amfterdam  had  many  caufes  afiigned  for  it,  before  the  true 
one  was  difcovered  ;  and  it  is  poflible,  that  this  quality  in   the 
Bath  waters  may  not  be  originally  inherent  in  them,  but  per- 
haps owing  to  fome  accidental  circumftance  of  this  nature. 

'  From  an  examination  of  their  contents,  we  can  difcover 
nothing  to  which  this  effect  can  rationally   be   afcribed ;  and, 
if  we  reafon  from  analogy,  all   the   fulphureous  preparations 
tend  rather  to  loofen   than   bind  the  body.     An  eminent  and 
ingenious  writer  has  cautioned   againft  the  ufe  of  lead  in  our 
common  pumps,  as  he  fays,  that  although  lead   may  not  be 
obvionfly  foluble  in  common  water,  that  a   portion   of  it  may 
be  abraded,  and  fo  minutely  comminuted  by  the  working  of 
the  pump,  as  to  be  fufpended  in  water,  and  thus  capable  of 
being  received  into  the  human  body.     If  this  caution  was  well 
founded,  as  to  laying  afide  the  ufe  of  lead  in  common  pumps, 
how  much  ftronger  will  it  be  applicable  in  this  inffance,  where 
the  pump  is  worked  daily  many  hours  together,  and  the  abra- 
ficn  confequent   on   it  proportionably  greater,  and   the  very 
water  drawn  by  it  capable  of  holding  it  in  a  ftate  of  folution  ? 
If  it  be  farther  alledged,  that  no  lead  appears  to  be  found  in 
the  waters,  even   by  our  own   experiments,  we  may   3nfwer, 
that  this  metal  is  fufhciently  proved   to  be  acted  on  by  the  ef- 
fect  befcrementicned   to   be  produced   on  the   refervoir ;  and 
though  the  proportion  contained  in  any  quantity  of  water  ca- 
pable of  coming  under  our  examination,  might  elude  a  difco- 
very  by  a  chemical  analyfis,  yet  its  effects  on  the  human  body 
might  be  ftil!  poilibly  exerted.     This  was  the  cafe  at  AmfTer- 
dam  before  quoted,  where,   though  the  diforder  was  undoubt- 
edly oving  to  this  caufe,   and  its  proportion  vaftly  larger  than 
it  could  be  in   this  inftance,  it  was  itill   fo  minute,  as  to  be 
fcarce  difcoverable  by  a  chemical  examination. 
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«  On  the  whole,  when  we  confider  the  nature  of  thofe  dif- 
eafes  which  are  generally  recommended  to  thefe  waters  for  re- 
lief, which  are  many  of  them  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  pernicious  mineral,  and  fome  actually  pro- 
duced by  it,  we  (hall  then  fee  the  peculiar  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing any  poffibility  of  an  impregnation  of  this  nature.  We 
would,  therefore,  humbly,  though  earneftly,  recommend  to 
thofe,  who  are  the  guardians  of  thefe  antient  and  juftly  cele- 
brated fountains,  to  iubftitute  a  refervoir  of  marble,  or  what, 
perhaps,  may  be  full  as  proper,  of  grit  ftone,  in  place  of  the 
leaden  one  now  ufed ;  and  wooden,  or,  what  may  ferve  the 
purpofe  flill  better,  caft  iron  pipes,  for  the  fupply  of  the 
pump.' 

The  fourth  part  of  this  treatife  contains  a  rational  applica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  experiments  to  the  purpofes  of  phyfic,  in, 
which  many  ufeful  practical  hints  are  fuggefted,  concerning 
the  ftate  in  which  Bath  waters  are  in  greateft  perfection,  and 
what  alterations  are  produced  in  their  qualities,  by  ftanding, 
or  its  mixture  with  other  fubftances. 

After  the  very  accurate  and  minute  inveftigaticn  of  Bath 
waters,  which  Dr.  Falconer  has  exhibited,  he  propofes  the 
compofition  of  an  artificial  water,  as  a  kind  of  fuccedaneum 
to  thofe  celebrated  fprings,  and  which  he  thinks  might  be  of 
advantage,  particularly  for  bathing,  where  recourfe  could  not 
be  had  conveniently  to  the  natural  waters.  The  following  is 
the  prefcription  and  method  of  ufing  fuch  a  fubftitute. 

■  Let  gij  of  warned  flowers  of  fulphur  be  ground  with  5  f$ . 
of  quick  lime ;  during  the  trituration,  add  gradually  ffoij.  of 
pure  rain,  or  diftilled  water ;  ftrain  it  off.  Take  then  a  ftrong 
glafs,  or  ftone  bottle,  of  a  quart  contents,  put  into  it  3(0.  of 
green  vitriol,  and  ^ij.  of  quick  lime,  (frelh  burnt ;)  pour  on 
it  the  formentioned  liquor,  and  cork  it  clofe  up  immediately. 
This  preparation  will  keep,  clofe  corked,  three  or  four  days, 
without  any  remarkable  feparation  of  its  parts. 

'  When  wanted  for  ufe,  ^ij.  of  it  may  be  added  to  ^vj.  of 
common  rain,  or  diftilled  water,  previoufly  heated  rather~above 
the  degree  of  the  Bath  water,  and  drank  immediately.' 

VII.   Sermons  on  federal  Subjects,  by  Thomas  Seeker,  LL.D.  late 
■  Lord  Archbijhop  of  Canterbury.  Publijked  from  the  Original  Ma- 
nufcripts,  by  Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D.  and  Qeorge  Stinton,  D.  D. 
hit  Grace's  Chaplains,   4  Vols.  81/0.    16s.      White.    Concluded. 

THOUGH  the  reader  will  feldom  find  in  thefe  volumes  th» 
ftrokes  of  a  lively  genius,  the  graces  of  oratorical  language, 
the  critical  accuracy  of  Div Clarke,  the  reafor-ing  of  Hoadley, 
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or  the  acutenefs  of  Sherlock,  yet  he  will  find  what  is  extremely 
valuable,  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  a  benevolent  diffiofition,  un- 
affected piety,  and  folid  fenfe.  This  worthy  prelate  does  not 
indeed  attempt  to  gratify  curiofity,  to  charm  the  imagination, 
or  animate  the  affections  ;  but  he  commands  attention  by  the 
importance  of  his  inftructions,  and  the  plainnefs  and  folemnity 
of  his  diction.  He  poffeffes,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of 
fpeaking  to  his  auditors  on  the  moft  ordinary  topics,  and  of 
adapting  his  inftruclions  to  the  loweft  capacities,  without  for- 
feiting the  dignity,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  character  of  a 
ChriiHan  preacher. 

As  thefe  difcourfes  are  chiefly  of  a  practical  kind,  we  (hall 
not  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  particular  view  of  their 
contents.  — Men  of  letters  will  not  defire  to  read  an  epitome  of 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

The  firft  duty  of  reafonable  creatures,  with  refpect  to  re- 
ligion, is,  informing  themfelves,  as  fully  as  their  natural  abi- 
lities, their  improvements  in  knowledge,  and  their  condition 
of  life  permit,  concerning  its  truth,  and  the  doctrines  it 
teaches.  His  grace  has  therefore  in  fome  of  his  firft  difcourfes, 
very  properly  inculcated  and  explained  the  duty  of  proving  all 
things ;  that  is,  of  examining  on  what  foundation  we  build  our 
faith,  or  the  notions  we  have  imbibed  in  oppofition  to  virtue 
and  religion.  He  then  fhews,  that  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity 
are  level  to  the  capacities  of  all  mankind,  and  that  neither  ig- 
norance, nor  inability,  can  be  juftly  pleaded  by  any  one,  in 
excufe  for  the  neglect  of  plain  and  obvious  duties.  The  love 
of  pleafure  is  confefiedly  the  greateft  enemy  to  religion  :  he 
therefore,  in  his  next  difcourfe,  fuggefts  feveral  ufeful  admo- 
nitions againft  the  mifchiefs  which  arife  from  an  undue  at- 
tachment to  fafhionable  amufements,  and  a  life  of  diffipation  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  he  juftly  obferves,  that  Chriftian  piety  al- 
lows us,  under  fuch  regulations  as  are  evidently  reafonable, 
every  enjoyment  of  fenfe,  every  delight  of  elegant  tafte,  every 
exertion  of  focial  chearfulnefs  ;  and,  in  truth,  forbids  nothing, 
but  mifchief,  madnefs,  and  mifery. 

In  the  frxth  difcourfe  the  archbifhop  directs  our  views  to 
the  great  author  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  as  our  exemplar  and 
Jegiflator.  Having  given  us  a  fhort  fketch  of  his  character, 
agreeable  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  evangelical  writers,  he 
makes  the  following  obfervations  : 

<  If  flill  it  be  pretended,  that  his  portrait  was  drawn  too 
favourably ;  who  could  draw  it  fo  ?  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
never  drew  any,  either  from  life  or  fancy,  without  fome  ca- 
pital fault.  How  came  the  Jews,  how  came  the  illiterate 
cvangelifts,    fry  fuch  extraordinary  fkill  ?    And  further,  how 

came 
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came  they  to  afcribe  fuch  mild,  fuch  pafiive  virtues,  to  their 
Mefliah,  whom  the  whole  nation  expected  to  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  enterprizing  and  profperous  warrior  ?  Had  one  of 
them  deviated  fo  unaccountably  from  the  general  opinion ;  is 
it  credible  that  they  all  fhould  ?  Had  every  one  of  them  at- 
tempted to  make  a  beautiful  picture  of  that  fort,  without  re- 
gard to  the  original ;  would  all  their  pictures  have  been  like, 
yet  each  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  peculiarities,  as  proved  none  of 
them  to  be  copied  from  the  other?  Or  fuppofing  even  that, 
could  they  have  perfuaded  an  unwilling  world,  that  thefe  re- 
fembled  this  original,  when  plainly  they  did  not  ? 

'  Now  if  their  narratives  be   faithful  defcriptions  of  a  real 
perfon,  well  may  we  afk,  as  the  Jews  did  with  another  fpirir, 
Whence  hath  this  man  thefe  things  ;  and  -ivhat  ivifdem  is  this,  nubicb 
is  given  unto  him  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  fon?  What  education 
had  he  to  form  him,  what  patterns  to  form   himfelf  upon,  to 
become  the  man  he  was  ?  By  what  train  of  thinking  could  he 
be  led  to  conceive,  by  what  profpects  could   he  be  moved  to 
undertake,  by  what  power  was  he  enabled  to  accomplifh,  the 
unparalleled  things  he  did?   To  imagine  that  fuch  a  one  ex- 
ifted  by  accident,  is   monftroufly  unreafonable.     But   that  he 
fhould  alfo  have  fallen  by  accident,  juft  into  that  fingle  coun- 
try, in  which   there  was  a  fyftem  of  religion,  that  he  coul4 
build  on,  with  a   feries  of  predictions   applicable  to  himfelf  - 
and  juft  at  that   period   too,  which    thefe  predictions  had  fo 
pointed  out,  as  to  raife  an  univerfal  expectation  of  him  :  that 
under  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  low  condition  he  fhould  have 
fpirit  enough  to  make  and  maintain  the  higheft  of  claims,  fa- 
gacity  enough  to  interpret  the  ancient  oracles  in   a  much  fub- 
limer  and  jufter  fenfc,  than  any  of  the  molt  learned  inftructors 
of  the  people,  and  felf-denial  enough  to  prefer,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  interpretations,  perfecution  and  crucifixion  before  the 
fafety  of  a  private  ftation,  or  the  fplendor  of  offered  dominion  : 
that  every  one   of  thefe   things,   (and   others  equally  ftrangq 
might  be  added)  fhould  meet  in   the  fame  man,  without  the 
efpecial  appointment  of  Heaven,  exceeds  all  power  of  chance. 
Confider  him  only  as  a  mere  man,  he  appears  to  have  been 
unfpeakably  the  greateft  and  bed  of  men.     Confider  only  thofe 
confequences  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  which  even  unbe- 
lievers muft  acknowledge,  he   appears  to  be  the   mofl  impor- 
tant perfon,  that  ever  did  come  into  it.     The  general  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  his  doctrine,   the  coolnefs  of  his  temper,  the  com- 
pofednefs  and  familiarity  of  his   whole  converfation,  prove   he 
was  no  enthufiaft:  the  unvaried  goodnefs  of  his  life,   the  wil- 
lingnefs  with  which  he  fuffered  death,  theimpofTibility,  which 
his  underftanding  could  not  but  fee,  of  attaining  any  worldly 
"  advan- 
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advantage  by  the  courfe,  which  he  took ;  nay  indeed,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  left  in  fome  articles  of  his  fcheme,  and 
needed  not,  if  he  had  contrived  it  to  ferve  a  turn,  prove  full 
as  evidently,  that  he  was  no  impoftor.  What  mud  he  have 
been  then  1  And  what  elfe  can  we  gather  from  his  whole  be- 
haviour, than  what  the  fpectators  did  from  the  finifhing  fcene 
of  it  upon  the  crofs  :  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.y 

It  may  perhaps  corroborate  this  argument  to  obferve,  that 
the  elevated  fentiments,  and  extenfive  benevolence,  which 
were  difplayed  in  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and  conduct,  could 
never  have  been  expected  from  a  perfecuted  impoftor,  or  an 
ordinary  Jew. 

His  grace  has  not  informed  us,  what  the  difficulties  are, 
which,  he  fays,  our  Saviour  has  left  in  fome  articles  of  his 
fcheme.  That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Chriftian  fyftem 
we  readily  allow ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve,  that 
many  of  thofe  abftrufe  points  of  theology,  which  are  ufually 
afcribed  to  revelation,  are  only  phantoms,  which  have  rifen 
up  in  the  imagination  of  dreaming  divines. 

In  the  feventh  fermon  our  author  fhews,  what  it  is  to  preach 
Chrift  crucified,  and  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  this  wa3 
to  the  Jews  a  Jlumbling-block>   and  to  the  Greeks  foolijbnefs. 

In  the  eighth  he  explains  what  the  apoftle  means,  when  he 
fays,  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Chrift  we  are  of  all  men 
vtoft  miferable :  mewing,  that  the  profecutions  of  the  firft 
Chriftians,  not  the  duties  of  their  religion,  were  what  would 
hr.ve  made  the  believers  in  it  miferable,  had  the  hepe  which 
it  gave  them  been  confined  to  this  life.  From  thence  he  goes 
on  to  point  out  the  encouragements  and  advantages  which 
every  one  may  derive  from  thofe  future  profpects  which  religion 
prefents  to  his  view. 

The  fin  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  the  fubject  of  the  ninth 
difcourfe.  This  fin,  he  thinks,  principally  confifted  in  fpeak- 
ing  evil  of  thofe  miraculous  powers  which  were  exerted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  after  our  Saviour's  afcenfion.  With  regard  to  its 
peculiar  guilt  he  fays,  it  did  not  confifr,  in  its  being  com- 
mitted againft.  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  its  being  a  wilful  and 
obftinate  rejection,  from  wicked  motives,  of  the  only  means 
remaining  for  reformation  and  forgivenefs. 

In  the  tenth  fermon  the  author  i  11  ufr rates  the  meaning  of 
this  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  men  jhail give  an  account  of 
every  idle  word  which  they  Jhall  fpeak*  in  the  day  of  judgment  ; 
and  from  thence  takes  occafion  to  expofe  the  common  foibles 
of  converfation,"  or  cf  fpeaking  in  an  improper  manner  of  re- 
ligion, moral  virtue,  and  one  another.  In  the  eleventh,  he 
cqnfiders  the  advantages  of  religious  inftruction  ;  and  in  the 

twelfth, 
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twelfth,  the  difpofition  of  heart  with  which  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive it. 

'  In  the  fecond  volume  the  author  treats  of  the  following  fub- 
jecls,  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  the  Philippians  Whatever  things 
are  true,  &c.  Jofhua's  refolution  to  ferve  the  Lord  ;  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour  ; 
our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wildernefs  ;  the  import  of  St. 
Paul's  aflertion,  that  all  feek  their  own,  not  the  things  which 
are  Jefus  ChrifVs  ;  the  apoftle's  glorying  in  the  crofs  of 
Chrilf ;  our  Saviouf's  refurreclion,  with  the  propriety  and  im- 
portance of  fetting  our  affections  on  things  above ;  in  what  re- 
fpecl  Chiiftianity  is  an  old  commandment  ;  the  true  nature 
and  value  of  charity  ;  the  effecls  of  Chriftianiry  with  regard  to 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  world  ;  the  duty  of  an  inoffen- 
sive life  j  practical  obfervation  on  the  Scriptural  account  of 
David's  crime,  in  the  affair  of  Uriah  ;  the  importance  of  avoid* 
ing  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darknefs  j  and  the 
utility  of  felt-examination. 

The  third  volume  confifts  chiefly  of  fermons  on  the  duties 
of  the  young,  the  aged,  the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the  fick. 
Thefe  difcourfes  abound  with  excellent  inftruclions,  and  may 
be  read  with  fingular  advantage  by  thofe  efpecially  to  whom 
they  are  addreffed. 

The  fubjecls  which  the  author  has  difcufTed  in  the  fourth 
volume  are  thefe,  the  unprofitablenefs,  turpitude  and  perni- 
cious effecls  of  fin  ;  the  opportunities  which  we  have  of  doing 
good,  and  the  proper  objects  of  our  kindnefs  ;  St.  James's 
definition  of  pure  and  undefined  religion  ;  the  form  without 
the  power  of  godlinefs  ;  obfervations  on  the  time  of  ChrifVs 
appearance  ;  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Thomas  and  the  other 
apoftles  after  our  Saviour's  refurreclion  ;  the  obligation  and 
importance  of  Chriflian  faith,  and  a  public  avowal  of  it ; 
confiderations  on  the  queftion,  Are  there  few  that  Jhall  be  fawdP 
the  proper  ufe  of  oaths,  and  the  finfulnefs  of  taking  the  name 
of  God  in  vain  ;  the  nature  of  Chriflian  mortification  ;  Abraham 
juftified  in  offering  up  his  fon  ;  and  the  prefumption  of  prying 
into  matters  which  infinite  wifdom  has  concealed,  preached  on 
Trinity  Sunday. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearance, will  give  our  readers  a  full  idea  of  the  archbiihop's 
ftile,  invention,  and  force  of  reafoning,  on  a  topic  which  has 
been  frequently  treated  by  preceding  writers. 

'  Had  our  Saviour  appeared  in  the  early  ages,  there   had 
been  little  or  no  room  for  a  number  of  prophecies  concerning 
him  beforehand.     Or  if  there  had,  it  would   have  been  diffi- 
cult "if  not  impoffible,  to  prove  afterwards,  that  fuch  prophe- 
cies 
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cies  were  made  a  fufficient  time  before  the  event.  And  thus 
one  kind  of  evidence  of  his  authority,  and  a  very  ftrong  one, 
muft  have  been  entirely  loft. 

«  And  for  the  other  evidence,  that  of  miracles  i  had  Chrift 
come  and  performed  his,  only  a  thoufand  or  two  of  years  ear- 
lier than  he  did  ;  they  who  object  now  to  his  coming  no  fooncr, 
how  much  more  would  they  have  objected  in  that  cafe  to  his 
coming  fo  foon  ;  in  a  period  of  time,  when  men  were  ignorant 
and  unexperienced,  credulous  and  unfufpicious,  and  betides  in- 
capable of  conveying  down  to  us  with  any  certainty  what  paffed 
amongrt  them  ?  Indeed  as  it  is,  are  not  fome  ready  to  fay  or 
imagine,  though  very  unjuftly,  that  the  credit  of  the  gofpel 
hiftory  is  lefs  for  its  being  fo  ancient ;  and  wearing  out  con- 
tinually, as  time  runs  on  ?  What  would  they  have  faid  then, 
if  the  time  had  been  twice  as  long  ?  Very  pofiibly,  there  might 
have  been  little  need  for  them  to  fay  any  thing  :  almoft,  if  not 
quite,  every  ray  of  truth  might  have  been  loft  in  the  thicknefs 
of  the  medium,  through  which  it  was  to  pafs;  and  at  beft  the 
Son  of  God  might  have  appeared  no  otherwife,  than  as  one  of 
the  fabulous  heros  of  Pagan  antiquity.  Now  indeed,  having 
a  feries  of  revelations  down  to  his  days,  the  latter  part  attefting 
and  confirming  the  former,  we  have  fufficient  ground  to  rely 
firmly  on  the  earlieft.  But  had  the  whole  been  clofed  when 
the  firft  was  given,  the  proof  of  it  muft  have  been  much 
weaker. 

4  Nay,  had  he  come  in  the  mid-way,  between  thofe  times, 
and  that  when  he  did  ;  in  what  ftate  would  he  have  found  the 
world  ?  He  would  have  found  the  Jews,  far  from  being  capable 
of  fo  fpiritual  a  religion  as  his,  not  fufficiently  reftrained  by  all 
the  fetters,  and  all  the  pomp,  of  their  own  ceremonial  one, 
from  grofs  idolatry  ;  and  therefore  plainly,  as  the  apoftle  ob- 
ferves,  in  the  condition  of  children,  wanting  to  be  kept  longer 
under  tutors  and  governors,  and  the  elements  of  their  law,  till  they 
fhould  come  to  be  of  age  for  a  ftate  of  freedom.  Befides, 
they  were  hitherto  little  known  in  the  world  ;  and  as  Chrifti- 
anity,  for  many  reafons,  was  to  have  its  rife  in  that  nation, 
the  proper  time  for  its  rife  was  certainly,  not  till  their  tefti- 
mony  to  the  prophecies  and  facts  on  which  it  was  built,  could 
reach  farther,  and  have  more  effect. 

*  Then,  as  to  the  gentiles,  the  darknefs  they  were  in,  till 
a  fmall  time  before  our  Saviour's  appearance,  was  much  too 
great  for  them  to  bear  the  light  of  the  fun,  breaking  out  upon 
them  at  once.  Or  had  it  not,  they  were  divided  into  numbers 
of  fmall  kingdoms  and  ftates,  continually  at  war.  The  com- 
munication of  a  religion,  from  one  to  another  of  thefe,  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult :  and  neither  miracles,  nor  in- 

ftruitions, 
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ftructions,  could  eafily  have  reached  far.  Jealoufies  would 
have  arifen,  that  political  purpofes  of  one  againft  another  were 
defigned  to  be  ferved  by  it :  fome  fuch  perhaps  would  have 
been  grafted  upon  it.  One  nation  would  have  favoured  and 
eftabiifhed  the  new  fcheme;  another  rejected  and  calumniated 
it :  and  by  thefe  contefts  every  part  of  its  evidence,  and  efpe- 
cially  that  great  one,  the  difintereftednefs  of  its  teachers,  would 
have  become  fo  doubtful,  that  many  confiderate  men  would 
fcarce  have  known  what  to  think  of  it. 

'  Befides,  had  our  blelTed  Lord's  inftructions  been  given 
much  earlier ;  after-times  would  never  have  known  fufficiently 
the  need  they  had  cf  them  :  but  would  have  imagined,  that, 
in  a  little  while,  men  would  have  found  out  of  themfelves, 
«very  thing  which  he  had  taught  them.  Even  now,  after  the 
experience  of  fo  many  ages  to  the  contrary,  fome  tell  us,  that 
the  whole  of  religion,  of  all  we  have  to  believe  and  do,  to 
hope  or  fear,  is  fo  plain,  that  no  one  could  ever  mifs  it.  How 
much  more  plaufibly  then  would  they  have  faid  fo,  and  indeed 
how  much  fainter  a  fenfe  mould  we  all  have  had  of  our  obli- 
gations to  Chrift,  if  the  molt  enlightened  parts  of  the  world, 
had  not,  before  his  coming,  wandered  fo  long  in  fuperflitioa 
and  fin  ? 

*  Nor  is  this  farther  consideration  without  its  weight :  tha£, 
had  our  Saviour  come  and  delivered  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity 
in  their  full  purity  and  ftrictnefs,  before  the  light  of  nature 
had  been  fufficiently  improved,  by  a  few  of  the  heathens,  to 
difcern  and  own  the  jultnefs  of  them ;  what  is  ftill  faid  by 
fome,  would  then  have  been  faid  by  many  more :  that  they 
were  utterly  too  rigid  for  the  nature  and  circumftances  of 
man  ;  and  unfit  to  be  required  of  fuch  creatures,  as  we  are. 

«  But  now,  inftead  of  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  oppofite 
advantages  are  happily  obtained,  only  by  waiting,  till  theful~ 
nefs  of  rime  n.ias  ccme>  By  this  prudent  delay,  the  Jews  were 
fo  far  prepared  for  his  reception,  as  they  were  reclaimed  from 
idolatry  :  and  therefore  the  Mofaick  law,  which  had  been  made 
to  keep  them  from  it,  might  be  fafely  laid  afide.  Some  of 
them  were  grown  fuperftitioufly  fond  of  the  legal  ceremonies  : 
thefe  it  was  time  to  enlighten.  Others  were  longing  for  that 
better  ftateof  things,  which  the  prophets  had  foretold:  thefe 
it  was  time  to  blefs  with  the  confolation  they  waited  for. 
The  expectation,  which  they  both  had  of  the  Mefhah,  would 
excite  a  great  attention  to  the  holy  Jefus :  and  yet  the  too 
common  opinion,  that  he  was  to  appear  as  a  temporal  prince, 
would  fufficiently  keep  them  from  being  partial  in  his  favour, 
fince  he  appeared  in  a  manner  (o  different.  Their  govern- 
ment was  flill  in  being,  and  their  laws  in  ufe,  for  thofe,  who 

would, 
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would,  to  examine  into  :  their  countrymen  were  fpread  through 
a  great  part  of  the  earth,  to  make  the  examination  eafier: 
their  facred  books  had  been  Tome  time  before  tranflated  into 
Greek,  the  commoneft  language  then  in  the  world,  for  every 
one's  perufal.  By  thefc  means,  they  and  their  religion  were 
•well  enough  known,  eafily  to  afford  all  needful  information ; 
yet  by  no  means  well  enough  liked,  to  prejudice  men  in  favour 
of  any  new  do&rine,  that  mould  proceed  from  them.  Nor 
could  men  be  prejudiced  through  them,  on  the  fide  of  Chrifti- 
anity  :  for  though  they  bore  a  confiderable  teflimony  to  it,  yet 
moft  part  of  them  did  it  againft  their  wills ;  fince,  though 
many  of  them  believed  in  Chrift,  the  generality  did  not. 

'  This  condition  of  the  Jews  undoubtedly  made  the  Gentiles 
much  better  judges,  of  our  Saviour's  claim,  than  they  could 
have  been,  had  he  appeared  before.  And  as  to  their  own  con- 
dition ;  learning  and  philofophy  had  flourifhed  amongft  them 
for  fome  ages  ;  but  was  then  become  more  univeifal  than 
ever.  It  had  freed  the  minds  of  many  from  the  eftablifhed 
fuperftitions.  It  had  taught  a  few  the  reafonablenefs  of  fome 
of  the  ftrifteft  precepts,  which  our  Saviour  afterwards  deliver- 
ed. And  in  thefe  refpects  it  had  very  happily  made  way  for 
his  doctrine.  But  it  had  been  far  from  accomplifhing  any  ge- 
neral reformation,  even  of  opinions  in  the  world.  The  hea- 
then morality  was  founded  on  fpeculation,  too  abftra&ed  for 
the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  was  fitted  rather  to  confound  them  by 
endlefs  difputes,  than  teach  them  any  thing  folid  to  reft  upon  : 
indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  was  never  propofed  to  them  or 
taught  them  publickly/but  confined  to  the  fchools  of  philofo- 
phers.  Nay,  it  had  not  convinced  even  them  of  many  moft 
important  truths ;  or  of  the  duty  of  profefling  honeftly  the 
important  truths,  of  which  they  were  convinced  :  for  they  all 
conformed  to  the  eftablifhed  idolatries.  Now  thefe  things 
plainly  (hewed,  that  reafon  alone  would  never  make  known  fo 
much  of  religion,  as  men  had  need  to  know ;  and  therefore 
revelation  was  infinitely  defirable.  Yet  at  the  fame  time,  no 
age  before  had  ever  been  fo  unlikely  to  embrace  a  falfe  revela- 
tion, as  that  was.  The  improvement  of  knowledge  had 
throughly  enabled  them  to  diftinguifh  between  truth  and  im- 
pofture  :  the  many  cheats  of  paganifm  had  put  them  on  their 
guard :  the  prevailing  feci  of  the  times  was  the  Epicurean, 
which  believed  nothing  of  religion.  And  even  the  prevailing 
wickednefs  of  the  times  would  be  fure  to  keep  men  from  ad- 
mitting, too  nattily,  a  religion  fo  ftriclly  virtuous  as  the 
Chriftian  ;  and  indeed,  to  difcourage  any,  that  were  cunning 
enough  to  be  deceivers,  from  ever  hoping  to  impofe  by  artifice 
and  fraud  fuch  a  fet  of  precepts  on  fuch  an  age.     Had  it  been 
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one  of  as  great  Simplicity  of  manners,  as  fume  of  the  fore- 
going ;  it  might  have  been  pretended,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
the  morality  of  the  gofpel  had  made  its  other  doctrines  pais 
without  evidence.  But  to  require  of  a  generation,  fo  extremely 
vicious,  what  had  never  been  required  of  man  before,  an  ab- 
folute  denial  of  every  wrong  inclination  of  every  kind,  was  a 
full  proof  of  honeity  in  the  teachers :  and,  if  they  prevailed, 
a  ftrong  preemption  of  the  truth  of  what  they  taught.  Now 
we  know  they  did  prevail.  And  as,  without  the  Jean:  learning, 
they  delivered  a  fublimer  and  purer  religion  ;  fo,  without  the 
leaft  worldly  help,  they  produced,  in  a  few  years,  a  greater 
reformation  ;  than  a'l  the  wit  and  power  of  man  had  ever  been 
able  to  do  before  :  of  both  which  arguments  Christianity  muft 
have  been  deprived,  had  God  revealed  it,  before  philofophy 
and  human  policy,  had  tried  their  own  ftrength. 

'  But  further  yet,  when  our  Saviour  appeared,  and  fcarce 
till  then,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  known  world  was  peaceably 
fettled  under  one  empire,  that  of  the  Romans.  On  which  ac- 
count* men  were  much  more  at  leifure  for  attending  to  a  new 
religion  :  travelling,  and  fending  intelligence  was  much  more 
commodious :  Chriirianity  therefore  was  eafily  propagated  ; 
and  its  proofs  as  eafily  examined.  Befides  this,  its  being  per- 
fecuted  fo  foon,  and  fo  long,  through  the  whole  of  that  vaft 
dominion,  fliewed  its  profeflbrs  to  have  no  worldly  intereft  in 
view:  which  they  pofiibly  might,  if  the  fame  extent  of  coun- 
try had  ftill  been  divided  amongft  different  princes ;  one  of 
whom  perhaps  would  have  protected  them  againft  another. 
And  their  getting  the  better,  by  mere  argument  and  patience, 
of  this  moft  formidable  power,  was  a  ftrong  proof,  that  truth, 
and  the  God  of  truth,  was  their  fupport.  To  which  it  muft 
be  added,  that  the  fcene  of  this  noble  ftruggle  being  at  the 
fame  time  the  feat  of  learning,  we  have  a  fufficient  account  of 
it  handed  down  to  us  from  the  firft,  both  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies :  whereas  in  the  more  ignorant  countries,  where  Chri- 
ftianity  was  taught,  (and  the  obfervation  is  greatly  to  its  ho- 
nour) it  either  could  not  get  footing,  or  could  not  keep  it; 
and  where  it  lafted  longeft,  little  or  no  hiftory  of  it  remains.  ' 

*  Thefe  advantages  then  our  religion  had,  from  not  being 
publifhed  till  the  age,  in  which  it  was.  If  any  former  might 
poliibly  be  as  proper  in  fome  refpe&s,  yet  none  will  be  found 
fo  proper  in  all.  And  if  what  hath  been  faid  hath  only  weight 
enough  to  remove  an  objection  againft  the  gofpel,  no  more  is 
neceffary.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  a  powerful  circum- 
ftance  in  its  favour,  that  the  time  of  its  promulgation  was  fo 
evidently  the  right  one.  And  I  hope  alio,  that  confiderate 
men  will  take  occafion  from  this  inftance  to  reflec>,  th«t  in 
Vol.  XXX.  Auguji,  1770,  &~  others 
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others  tco  the  ways  of  God  may  be  very  juft  and  wife,  where 
perhaps,  en  a   hai'y  view,  they  may  feem  very  exceptionable.' 
Thcie  difcourfes  are   proper  to   be  read  in   private  families, 
when  edification,  laiher  than  amufement  is  intended. 


VHl.  fh  Hijhry  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  &c.  to  the  Conclujion  of  the  Seffion  of  Parliament ',  end- 
ing in  May  i  y  70.  To  which  it  prffxed,  a  Reviexv  of  the  late 
War.     2<vo.  6s.    Evans. 

'T^HE  fiift  duty  of  an  hiftorian  is  certainly  to  be  impartial 
A  and  biafled  in  favour  of  no  party  or  nation.  But  this 
quality  is  molt  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Nay,  fuch  is  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  that  an  author  often  contracts,  in- 
fciifibly  to  himfelf,  a  partial  attachment  for  a  people,  though  no 
otherwife  connected  with  him,  but  by  his  writing  their  hiftory. 
Hew  much  lefs  is  impartiality  to  be  expected  from  an  hiftorian 
who  treats  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  times  and  country  ?  Yet 
fome  who  have  done  fo,  have  been  fo  hardy  as  to  profefs  being 
free  from  all  biafs  or  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  party  or  na- 
tion whatfoeverj  and  many  have  been  fo  weak  as  to  believe 
them. 

The  author,  however,  of  the  work  now  before  us  has  been 
much  more  candid  and  honeft.  Ke  lets  the  reader  at  once 
into  the  ftate  of  his  own  mind,  and  makes  no  fecret  of  his 
pinciples  or  of  the  party  he  efpoufes ;  fo  that  if  any  one  mould 
be  milled  or  deceived-by  him,  it  mutt  be  his  own  fault.  This 
appears  evident  from  his  preface. 

*  At  the  accefiion  of  George  IJL  Great  Britain  had  arrived 
at  the  highelt.  pitch  of  glory  and  felicity.  Bleffed  with  con- 
cord at  home,  and  vi&ory  abroad,  it  faw  its  trade  and  in- 
fluence extended  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  period, 
The  fcene  is  now  entirely  changed.  Difcord  rages  throughout 
the  land  :  our  credit  among  foreign  nations  is  at  a  low  ebb  ; 
and  our  trade,   the  fource  of  our  riches,  is  greatly  impaired. 

«  It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  enquire,  what  caufes  produced 
fo  fad  a  reverie  of  fortune  ?  This  queftion  the  author  of  the 
following  meets  has  endeavoured  to  anfwer,  by  developing  the 
impolitic  and  ungracious  fvltem  of  government,  which  has  been 
purfutd  tor  thele  ten  years  pad,  None  can  deny  that  the 
events,  .which  have  diftinguiflied  that  period,  are  objects 
worthy  of  our  attention.  They  are  no  lefs  interefling  to  the 
piefetit  age  than  they  will  be  inltructive  to  pofterity.  A  well 
drawn  pinure  of  a  mighty  empire  tottering  under  its  own 
weight,  after  having  patted  over  the  nations,  like  a  ftorm, 
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snd  laid  them  in  ruins  around  it,  mult  to  all  ages  be  an  af- 
fecting fpectacle. — 

■  It  is  not,  that  the  writer  is  confcious  of  any  blameable 
partiality.  Unconnected  with  any  party,  he  has  given  vent  to 
the  fpontaneous  dictates  of  his  heart,  and  cenfured  without  re- 
ferve  all  thofe,  who  feemed  to  purfue  any  other  intereft  but 
that  of  their  country.  If,  in  fome  paflages,  he  fhould  be 
thought  too  fevere,  that  feverity  ought  not  to  be  charged  to 
the  malignity  of  his  heart,  but  to  the  malignity  of  the  actions 
which  he  defcribes.  Tiie  character  and  conduct  of  our  late 
miniftries  have  been  fuch,  that  a  man  of  any  feeling,  or  foul, 
can  hardly  contain  his  indignation.  The  compiler  of  theie 
pages  confefles,  that  in  fupprefiing  many  reflections  upon  them, 
he  has  done  violence  to  his  own  nature.  Had  he  not  con- 
fidered  what  was  due  to  his  own  character,  more  than  what 
their  meafures  deferved,  he  would  have  painted  them  in 
ftronger  colours.  Inftead  of  complaining  of  his  afperity,  they 
ought  to  thank  him  for  his  lenity  ;  for,  in  general,  he  has 
done  nothing  but  give  a  Ample  narration  of  facts,  which  are, 
indeed,  the  fevereft  fatire  on  their  conduct/ 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  a  review  of  the  lata 
war,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  our  prefent  fovereign, 
from  his  accefiion  to  the  end  of  the  laft  fefiion  of  parliament. 
The  narration  in  the  firft  is  concife  and  rapid  ;  and  in  the 
other,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expecled,  more  diffufe,  and  his 
reflections  more  elaborate.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  firft  we  mall 
fubjoin  his  account  of  general  Abercrombie's  unfuccefsful  at- 
tack upon  Crown  Point. — 

'  Important  as  this  object  was,  (the  reduction  of  Louifburgh) 
our  operations  in  America  were  not  folely  confined  to  it  :  the 
minifter's  plan  was  more  comprehenfive.  Abercrombie,  our 
commander  in  chief  in  that  quarter,  marched  with  fixteen 
thoufand  men  againft  Crown  Point,  in  order  to  fecure  our  co- 
lonies from  inroads,  and  to  open  a  paffage  into  the  heart  of 
Canada.  Till  he  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy's  lines,  he  met 
with  no  obftruction  but  an  accidental  fkirmifh  with  their  ad- 
vanced guard,  which  in  killed  and  wounded  loft  above  four 
hundred  men.  The  lols  on  the  Englifh  fide  was  inconfiderable 
in  number,  but  great  in  confequen;e,  Lord  Howe  fell,  when 
his  fkill  and  prudence  were  mott  wanting  ;  and  his  death  is 
fuppofed  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  ciifafter  which  fol- 
lowed. The  fort  is  fituated  on  a  tongue  of  land  furrounded 
by  water  every  where  but  in  front,  which  is  defended  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  by  an  impaflable  morafs.  Where  this  bul- 
wark failed,  a  ftrong  line,  upwards  of  eight  feet  high,  was 
thrown  up  and    mounted   with  cannon.     A   row  of  trees  was 
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ftrewed  before  it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  to  preveri 
the  approach  of  the  aflailants.  Behind,  a  body  of  five  or  fix 
thoufand  men  were  polled.  The  chief  engineer,  after  recon- 
noitring the  filiation,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  re- 
trenchments might  be  forced  with  mufketry  alone.  As  there 
was  fome  difficulty  in  bringing  up  the  artillery,  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  thoufand  men  was'  faid  to  be  on  the  point 
of  joining  the  French,  a  precipitate  refolution  was  taken  to 
make  an  immediate  attack.  Wow  the  general  himfelf,  who 
ought  always  to  be  a  gcod  engineer,  came  not  to  view  the 
ground  which  the  enemy  occupied,  no  one  need  be  at  a  lofs  to 
determine.  How  the  engineer  happened  to  make  fo  fallacious 
a  report  is  as  little  problematical.  Had  he  approached  a  little 
nearer  to  the  lines,  his  notions  muft  have  been  morejuir.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  the  army  advanced,  and,  after  firing  four  hours 
fucceflively,  found  that  they  made  no  imprefiion  on  the  en- 
trenchments. The  general  faw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  perfift.  In  order  to  fave  the  remains  of  the 
army,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  Two  thoufand  men  were  miffing. 
Another  officer  would,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  artillery,  have 
led  fu'ch  a  fuperior  force  again  to  the  charge  ;  but  this  prudent 
gentleman  gained,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  attion,  his  for- 
mer camp  to  the  fcuthward  of  Lake  George.  So  much  for 
Abercrombie's  generalfhip  !' 

This  writer,  as  may  be  ken  from  the  above  quotation,  is 
very  fond  of  a  fort  of  irony  which  we  do  not  think  compati- 
ble with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  hiftory. — Here  follows  ano- 
ther parTage  of  the  fame  kind.  Talking  of  the  negotiations  of 
peace,  he  fays,  *  As  a  furer  pledge  of  mutual  faith,  two  per- 
fbns  of  the  firft  rank  in  both  nations  were  appointed  ambaf- 
fadors,  the  duke  of  Nivernois  on  the  part  of  France,  and  on 
the  part  of  England  the  duke  of  Bedford,  a  nobleman  equally 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  pditemfs  of  his  ad- 
drejs,  and  the  depth  of  his  politics.*  It  is  impoflible  that  our 
hiftorian  can  be  fincere  in  this  eulogium  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  irony  juftifiable  even  in  a  party-pamphler,  it  would 
be  necelTary  that  this  nobleman  fhould  be  notorious  for  a  defi- 
ciency in  all  thofe  qualities;  that  he  mould  be  a  rough  unpo- 
liihed  boor,  and  a  mallow- pated  fool;  a  charader  which  none 
will  venture  to  apply  to  him.  Our  author's  remark  on  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland's  death  is  the  moit  extraordinary  we 
ever  met.  f  1  hey  (meaning  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's 
miniiiry)  met  with  a  fevere  lofs  in  the  death  of  their  creator 
and  protector  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  regretted  by 
many  as  a  patriot  and  profound  ltateJman.  Part  of  his  brains 
was  found  to  be  oflined  ;  a  proof  that  they  were  excellently 
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calculated  for  managing  the  affai^  of  a  nation.' — How  this  par- 
ticular and  not  uncommon  difeafe  which  cut  off  that  great 
prince  inftantaneoufly,  could  be  a  proof  either  one  way  or 
other,  muft  ever  remain  a  myftery  to  us.  The  remark  has  no 
meaning,  and  is  extremely  puerile. 

All  our  author's  reflections  are  not,  however,  of  this  fort. 
Thofe  he  makes  on  the  peace  feem  to  be  not  injudicious,  if 
they  err  not  on  the  fide  of  virulence,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  difpleafing  to  that  party  which  has  got  among  us  the  name 
of  Patriots.  According  to  him,  to  determine  whether  a  peate 
be  good  or  bad,  thefe  four  things  muft  be  confidered  ;  the  al- 
liances which  it  procures,  the  indemnification  which  it  makes, 
the  permanence  which  it  promifes,  and  the  necellity  which 
forces  its  acceptance.  We  mall  here  infert  what  lie  fays  on  the 
firft  three  articles. 

'  The  firft  head  needs  little  difcuflion.  The  peace  brought 
us  no  new  ally  ;  but  it  deprived  us  of  the  only  one  that  we 
could  boaft;  and  then  we  flood  friend  lefs  in  Europe,  Such 
was  the  fyftem  of  politicks  embraced  by  thefe  miniiters !  Our 
anceftors  grew  great  by  another. 

1  In  the  fecond  ingredient  of  a  good  peace  this  treaty  is  no 
lefs  defective:  it  affords  no  compenfation.  All  our acquifitions 
hardly  produce  a  revenue  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
their  eftablifhments ;  much  lefs  any  aid  towards  the  reduction 
of  our  debts.  A  good  miniftry,  inftead  of  reftoring  Goree, 
would  have  for  this  purpofe  infifted  on  the  renewal  of  the  af- 
fiento,  or  contract  for  fupplying  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  with 
negroes.  We  had  as  much  right  to  demand  it  as  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  we  had  incomparably  more  in  our  hands 
for  its  purchafe.  What  floods  of  treafure  would  have  poured 
in  upon  the  kingdom  from  this  fource  !  Proper  management 
would  have  directed  its  courfe  into  a  publick  channel,  and  re- 
plenished an  exhaufted  exchequer.  Such  a  capital  ftroke  in 
politicks  would  have  been  of  infinitely  more  fervice  than  all  the 
tricks  of  finance,  and  the  boafted  fchem:s  of  ceconomy,  by 
which  fome  narrow-minded  ftatefmen  would  bring  a  few  pep- 
per-coins into  the  treafury.  But  the  peace-makers,  not  fatis- 
fied  with  neglecting  this  effential  point,  retained  neither  Mar- 
tinico,  nor  Guadaloupe,  which  would  have  greatly  encreafed 
our  duties,  our  trade,  and  navigation  Through  the  want  ot* 
fugar  land  the  Englifii  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  French  in 
this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  :  they  are  not  only  beat  out 
of  foreign  markets,  but  fuffer  all  tb.e  inconveniencies  of  a  mo- 
nopoly at  home.  The  retention  of  either  ifland  would  have  re- 
moved thefe  difadvanrages,  and  withal  enfured  us  a  certain, 
%cedy  and  confiderable  fupply.     And,  what  is  not  to  be  for- 
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got,  our  acquifitions  upon  this  plan  would  be  double  their  in- 
trinfick  value,  as  France  muft  lofe  whatever  we  gained  : 
whereas  in  North  America  the  encrfca'e  of  our  trade  cannot 
diminifh  that  of  the  enemy.  Indeed  the  cefiion  of  thefe  terri- 
tories will  not  only  hurt  us  by  the  lofs  of  the  direct  trade  to 
themfelves,  but  by  the  lofs  of  that  trade,  which,  were  they 
in  our  hands,  we  muft  necefiarily  carry  on  with  Africa  for 
fhves,  and  with  our  American  colonies  for  provifions  and  other 
neceffaries.  All  thefe  advantages  will  no.v  center  with  our 
rivals.  We  muft  not  liften  to  thofe  vifionary  ftatefmen,  who 
would  perfuade  us  that  America  is  abundantly  able  to  fupply 
all  the  deficiencies  of  our  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  the  variety  of  its  climates  and  the  encreafe  of  people  fliould 
ever  put  it  in  its  power  to  furnifh  us  with  every  Weft  Indian 
commodity,  and  to,  purchafe  all  our  manufactures,  that  era 
is  too  diftant  to  anfwer  our  prefent  neceflities.  But  who  does 
not  fee  that  long  before  that  period  America  will,  like  ail  the 
powerful  colonies,  that  ever  exifted,  (hake  off  its  dependence, 
and  make  us  regret  that  we  totally  exterminated  the  French, 
and  rendered  our  protection  no  longer  neceflary  ?  Extenfive 
territories,  and  numerous  fubjects  are  undoubtedly  defirable 
objects  to  a  nation,  that  would  be  great  and  powerful.  £ut 
let  them  be  fubject ;  let  them  be,  like  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
incapable  of  fubfifting  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  mother 
country. 

1  The  determination  of  the  fecond  point  necefTarily  deter- 
mines the  third.  For  how  can  a  peace,  that  reftores  the  moll: 
valuable  pofleflions,  and  confequently  the  ftrength  of  a  rival, 
be  permanent  ?  The  Newfoundland  fifhery  is  yielded  in  a 
much  more  extenfive  and  unlimited  manner  than  it  was  granted 
by  Pitt.  As  if  our  minifters  were  refolved  to  leave  room  for 
chicanery  and  contention,  the  French  are  allowed  to  fifh  within 
three  leagues  of  the  ccaft  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Laurence. 
What  armaments,  what  expence,  what  vigilance,  can  fecure 
the  observation  of  this  ai  tide  ?  It  muft  be  as  fertile  a  fource  of 
quarrels  and  complaints  as  the  fifhery  itfelf  will  be  an  excel- 
lent nurfery  of  young  feamen  to  man  in  due  time  their  Weft 
India  fleets,  or  to  render  their  navy  formidable.  It  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  good  faith  of  France  is  guarantied  by  our  pof- 
feffion  of  the  continent,  becaufe  it  furnifhes  thefe  iflands  with 
provifions.  The  events  of  the  laft  war  prove  the  reverfe. 
JNlariimCQ  made  as  ftout  a  refiftance  as  if  the  French  had  been 
ftill  matters  of  Canada  :  it  was  fupplied  with  provifions  from 
other  quarters.  The  defencelefs  and  naked  condition  of  our 
logwood  cutters  muft  be  equally  productive  of  war  j  for  it  is 
not  words,  but  the  power  of  repelling  force  by  force,  that  can 
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prevent  hoftilities.  The  king  of  Spain  pledges  his  royal  word 
that  the  logwood  cutters  fhall  not  be  molefted.  Did  ever  ne- 
gotiators accept  of  fuch  a  ridiculous  fecuriry  !  Pitt  infiOed  on 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  this  branch  of  Commerce, 
and  declared  that,  before  he  would  relax  on  this  or  any  other 
article,  he  would  fee  the  tower  of  London  taken  fword  in  hand. 
But  he,  alas  !  no  longer  directed  our  councils :  elfe  the  family- 
compact,  the  mort  odious  and  formidable  confpiracy  that  ever 
was  formed  againft  the  liberties  of  Europe,  would  never  have 
been  puffed  over  in  filence.  We  had  materials  in  our  hands 
to  break  the  vvhole  fabrick  in  pieces,  and  to  deftroy  for  ever  a 
combination,  which  is  particularly  defigned  againft  this  king- 
dom. Inftead  of  firmly  pre  fling  this  point  our  minifters  re- 
cognifed  the  compact  in  all  its  parts.  For  our  plenipotentiary 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  principals  at  home  treated  with 
thofe,  who  managed  the  interelh  of  the  two  crowns,  as  if  they 
had  been  one  ;  the  Spanifh  minifter  receiving  his  inftruclions 
not  from  Madrid  but  from  Yerfailles,  whi  h  faw  the  whole 
Spanifh  monarchy  melted  down  into  its  cabinet.  In  order  to 
confolidate  and  ftrengthen  the  friend  fhip,  which  ex-ifted  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  they  allowed  them  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  to  make  exchanges  in  the  Weft  Indies.  After 
duely  confidering  all  thefe  circumftances  what  reafon  have  we 
to  think  that  the  peace  will  be  lading  ?' 

This  quotation  will  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  our  author's 
manner  of  reafoning,  as  the  former  of  his  manner  of  narrating 
events.  We  .mentioned  before  the  difadvantage  which  an 
hiftorian,  who  writes  of  the  times  he  lives  in,  Jies  under  with 
refpett  to  unavoidable  party  prejudices;  he  is  liable  to  another 
as  great,  the  want  of  neceflary  information,  ever  more  difficult 
to  be  procured  in  the  prefent  than  in  a  ter-ages.  Thofe  who 
move  in  an  ordinary  fphere  can  have  no  01  her  information  than 
what  they  derive  from  common  news- papers,  with  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  and  the  credit  due  to  them  the  judicious  are 
fuffkiently  acquainted.  But  our  author  has  fallen  into  a  blun- 
der perfectly  aftonifhing,  becaufe  if  he  had  even  attended  to 
that  information,  precarious  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  he  would 
have  avoided  it.  In  page  383  we  have  the  follow  ing  paflage. 
'  The  courfe  of  thefe  ruinous  meafures  was  interrupted  by  two 
acts,  which,  at  all  rimes  will  be  ufeful,  and  would  at  any 
other  time  have  been  popular.  By  the  ore  all  privilege  w^s 
taken  from  the  fervants  and  eftates  of  members  of  either  houfe.  ' 
By  the  other,  felony,  blafphemy  by  ftatute,  or  any  other  crime 
which  a  ftatute  punifhes  with  the  pillory,  were  pionounced  to 
be  ihe  only  offences,  for  which  incapacitation  fhould  toiiow 
expuifion.'     It  is  certain   that  fuch   a  bill   as   the  latter  was  . 
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brought  into  the  lower  houfe,  and  for  fome  time  moll  people 
thought  it  would  pafs  into  a  law.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  premier  for  the  time,  as  he  is  called,  clogged  it  fo  much 
with  amendments,  and  wrefted  it  fo  far  from  its  original  mean- 
ing, that  its  original  promoter,  faid  to  be  a  raoft  worthy  gen- 
tleman, and  a  real  fenator,  in  the  beft  and  trueft  acceptation  of 
the  word,  fcrefeeing  that  thus  amended  the  matter  would  be 
made  worfe  rather  than  better,  wifely  dropt  it.  It  is  furprizing 
that  our  author  fhould  alTert  this  bill  had  palTed  through  all 
the  branches  of  the  le/iilature,  when  it  was  loft  in  the  houfe 
where  it  originated,  efpecially  as  the  truth  was  fo  eafily  come  at, 
and  as  that  truth  would  ha^efurniibed  him  with  a  better  fubjeft 
for  declamation  agajnft  the  court  party,  of  which,  by  the  bye, 
he  feems  remarkably  fond,  than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of 
their  conduct.  This  could  not  be  from  defign,  but  inattention. 
Jt  is,  however,  an  inexcufable  blunder,  but  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  we  have  obferved;  and  on  the  whole,  juftice  obliges  us 
to  acknowledge  that  this  work  feems  in  the  main  to  be  as  well 
executed  as  could  be  reafonably  expected  from  an  author  of  the 
prefect  age,  not  verfant  in  affairs,  and  deriving  all  his  lights 
frorrK  common  publications. 


IX.  Letters  written  by  his  Excellency  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Ef- 
fex,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  Tear  1675.  To  nvbicb 
ts  prefixed,  An  Hiflorical  Account  of  bis  Life,  410.  iqs» 
Dodfiey. 

THE  author  of  thefe  letters  was  the  fon  of  the  famous  lord 
Capel,  fo  remarkable  for  his  talents,  and  his  valour ;  for 
his  attachment  to  Charles  I.  and  for  his  fufferings  in  his  caufe. 

Arthur  Capel  was  created  earl  of  Effex  by  Charles  II.  and 
advanced  by  that  prince  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate.  lr  ap- 
pears, however,  that  his  fovereign  raifed  him  to  ihefe  digni- 
ties, rather  from  a  fear  of  his  merit,  and  a  confideration  of  its 
utility,  than  from  a  defire  to  reward  it.  For  Charles  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  love  a  man  of  Capel%  character. 

He  was  fworn  of  the  privy-council,  and  made  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  in  1672.  This  was  a  very  arduous  depart- 
ment in  thofe  times,  and  a  properer  perfon  could  not  have  been 
chofen  to  fill  it  than  the  earl  of  ElTex.  He  was  recalled 
in  1677,  becaufe  he  would  not  connive  at  the  fcandalous  em- 
bezzlement of  the  revenues  of  that  kingdom  by  the  minions  of 
the  court. 

He  continued  ilill,  however,  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
king,  and  was  made  firft  commuTioner  of  the  treafury  in  1679. 
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He  adhered  ftrenuonfly  to  the  court  as  long  as  his  confidence 
allowed  him  to  defend  it.  But  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York 
were  not  men  to  whom  the  earl  of  EfTex  Could  be  conftantly 
attached  :  he,  at  length,  fell  off  from  his  loyalty  ;  not  out  of 
caprice  or  intereft,  but  from  principle ;  tor  he  thought  the 
obligations  between  prince  and  fubject  were  fo  equally  mutual, 
that  when  the  prince  violated  his  engagement  to  the  fubjecl, 
the  iubjecl  was  freed  from  his  attachment  to  the  prince.  He 
was  difgufted  with  the  gloomy  oppreffive  bigotry  of  the  duke 
of  York,  and  with  the  rapacious  prodigality  of  the  king. 

In  June  1683,  he  was  accufed  by  the  lord  Howard  of 
Efcrick  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-lv  ufc  confpiracy,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  the  13th  of  July  following, 
he  was  found  in  a  clofet,  in  his  lodgings  there,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  his  throat  cut  in  a  moft  (hocking 
manner. — Some  writers  give  us  room  to  fufpect,  that  this 
nobleman  was  murdered  at  the  inftigaiion  of  the  king,  and  the 
duke  of  York  ;  and  that  Paul  Bomeney,  a  French  fervant  of 
the  earl,  was  his  matter's  afiaffin. — It'  this  was  the  cafe,  Charles 
II.  never  fuffered  vifibly  for  this  atrocious  crime  ;  James  XL, 
too  little  5  and  neither  of  them  could  have  fuffered  too 
much. 

1  he  uncommon  death  of  our  noble  author,  heightens  our 
affection  and  veneration  for  his  memory.  We  fliall  therefore, 
pay  him  the  tribute  which  he  deferved  from  pofterity.  He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  well  acquainted  with  ufeful 
learning.  Nature  feemed  to  have  intended  hi:n  for  the  flatef- 
man  ;  for  his  mind  was  vigorous,  and  penetrating ;  bis  ap- 
plication was  indefatigable.  His  temper  was  a  happy  mixture 
of  fweetneis  and  gravity  ;  he  was  cool ;  but  yet  he  had  a 
manly  fpirit ;  a  fpirit  above  doing  a  mean  a&ion.  He  de- 
fpifed  the  fmiles  of  a  court,  and  the  emoluments  of  a  high 
office,  when  they  came  in  competition  with  his  integrity. 

We  (hall  here  infert  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters  to  his  brother 
Sir  Henry  Capel  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  good  fenfe,  his  fpirit,  and 
his  probity. 

•  What  letters  foever  T  receive  from  his  majefty,  I  cannot 
nor  will  obey  them  if  difagreeable  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land  ;  but  in  things  indifferent,  or  the  difpofing  of  this  buiu 
nefs  into  this  or  the  other  hand  ;  for  inflance,  if  his  majefly 
friould  command  me  to  hold  all  my  correfpondence  for  matteis 
of  the  army  with  a  footman,  or  the  meaneft  fervant  he  has,  f 
would  be  punctual  ifl  the  performance  thereof:  but  for  my  own 
part  I  never  did  or  will  advife  the  putting  things  out  of  their 
due  cpurfe,  well  knowing  how  much  better  it  is  for  a  prince 
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to  change  his  fervants,  if  he  find  them  unfit  for  their  plafey, 
than  by  altering  the  approved  and  fettled  methods  for  the  dif- 
pat(h  of  his  bufinefs,  to  confound  the  whole  courfe  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  unhinge  even  the  government  itfelf;  but  I  hope 
thefe  late  inftrucYions,  and  all  that  hath  been  done  upon  them, 
when  the  truth  comes  to  light,  will  be  more  to  my  advantage 
than  any  thing  that  hath  ever  happened.  I  do  wifh  yourfelf 
to  take  warning  by  this  particular,  and  not  to  be  over  hafty 
in  judging  what  I  do,  whe  have  never  ftirred  one  inch  from 
the  rules  1  firft  laid  down  to  myfelf.  Chriftian  charity  obliges 
all  men  to  fpeak  well  of  the  dead,  and  prudence  in  politicks 
ought  doubtlefs  to  engage  all  his  majefty's  minifters  at  home 
to  make  favourable  conftru&ions  of  the  actions  of  thofc  who  are 
employed  in  foreign  fervice,  and  to  delay  the  giving  their 
judgment  of  any  thing  they  fee  or  hear  till  they  know  the 
bottom.  I  hope  Mr.  Harbord's  over  bufy  humour  will  do  me 
no  prejudice ;  I  defire  you  will  be  cautious  of  it,  and  hold  him 
to  a  plain  and  direct  courfe  ;  in  his  late  letter  he  hath  fully 
opened  himfelf  concerning  the  matter  of  Effex-houfe,  viz.  that 
becaufe  it  did  not  come  through  his  means,  the  having  of  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  me.  J'  tell  you,  true  it  was,  that  I 
ever  fufpecled  him  to  be  in  the  foundation  of  thofe  obftructions 
which  were  given  to  it,  and  I  have  of  a  good  while  obferved 
that  Mr.  Harbord  has  fo  much  aimed  at  the  governing  all  with 
me,  and  the  being  matter,  has  made  me  refufe  many  things, 
though  indifferent  in  themfelves,  only  becaufe  he  propofed 
them  ;  and  this  I  (hall  continue  to  do  fo  long  as  I  find  him  ob- 
fiinate  in  his  way  ;  for  of  all  things  in  the  world  I  cannot  bear 
it  in  a  fervant  to  make  himfelf  mailer.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add,  but  remain,         ,  Your  moil  affectionate  brother, 

ESSEX.' 

With  this  letter  he  fends  his  brother  extracts  from  fevera]  of 
his  letters,  to  juftify  his  conduct.  Ch,e  of  thefe  extracts,  which 
is  part  of  a  letter  to  lord  Ranelngh,  fhows  him  a  judicious, 
cifmtcrefted,  and  bold  friend  of  the  publick. 

'*  That  which  you   fay,  and  which   is  alfo  inferted  in 

his  majefty's  letter,  that  an  over-payment  in  fome  parts 
ought  to  balance  the  want  of  performance  in  others,  I  cannot, 
I  confefs,  altogether  agree  to:  and  though  bis  majefty  hath  in 
his  letrer  declared  his  opinion,  yet,  I  conceive,  I  nay  never- 
theless, with  fubmiffion  to  his  majefty's  pleafure,  offer  my 
fenfe  thereupon.  Thefe  over  payments  ought  to  be  dillin- 
gttifhed,  and  the  particular  natures  of  each  of  them  confulered; 
for  I  look  upon  the  payments  and  debts  of  your  lorcfiup's  un- 
dertaking to  be  of   two  foils,  and  thefe  either  fuch,  as  you 

under- 
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undertake  to  difcharge  by  certain  gales,  and  at  fuch  and  fuch 
precife  times,  as  payments  on  the  eftablifhments,  the  debts 
due  on  the  civil  and  military  lifts,  or  fuch  as  you  are  obliged 
to  pay  only  before  Chriftmas,  1675,  as  debts  to  Patrick  Ar- 
thur, earl  of  Anglefey,  purchafe-  money  for  the  park,  &c. 
Now,  if  any  of  thefe  latter  are  paid  before  the  end  of  the  term, 
they  ought  not  to  come  in  balance  with  thofe  payments,  which 
by  the  covenants  you  ought  to  make  at  prefcribed  times. 
Then,  for  his  majefty's  letters  and  gifts  of  bounty,  your  lord- 
fhip  well  knows,  that  much  of  the  mifcarriage  of  his  majefty's 
bufinefs  here  arofe  originally  from  hence,  that  divers  letters 
for  gifts  and  gratuities  were  procured,  and  thefe  were  dif- 
charged,  and  the  publick  monies  left  unanfwered,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  that  made  way  for  your  lordihip's 
undertaking.  Now,  if  the  practice  be  ftill  to  comply  with  let- 
ters of  bounty,  before  necelfary  charges  and  debts  due,  [ 
would  fain  know  how  the  kingdom  is  in  a  better  condition  than 
under  the  former  vice-treafurer,  and  wherein  the  publick  hath 
an  advantage  by  the  undertaking  ?  Nay,  I  am  fure,  his  ma- 
jefty*  who  is  unfatisfied  with  the  actings  of  the  former  vice- 
treafurer  here  upon  this  very  point,  cannot,  when  he  ferioufly 
reflects  thereupon,  be  contented  with  the  like  dealings  in 
others.  Yet,  I  confefs,  there  are  a  third  fort  of  payments, 
which  the  necefiity  of  ftate  obliged  his  majefty  to  make; 
fuch  as  the  extraordinary  charges  for  the  regiments  maintained 
in  England  :  and  thefe,  t  conceive,  are  but  reafonable  to  be 
allowed  ;  for  I  cannot  but  agree,  that  publick  monies  may  be 
permitted  to  balance  publick  monies  ;  though  I  fee  no  ground, 
why  private  ones  ihould  bear  the  like  weight  in  that  fcale.' 

The  two  following  letters,  one  to  the  biihop  of  London, 
the  other  to  Dr.  Goodman,  cieferve  to  be  quoted  here  ;  they 
exemplify  the  fimplicity,  the  perfpicuity,  and  ftrength  of  his 
language  ;  and  they  acquit  him  of  that  indhTerehce  to  reli- 
gion, of  which  he  is  accufed  by  hiftory. 

«  To  the  Biihop  of  London, 
'  My  Lord,  Dublin  Caftle,  Jan.  33,   1674-5. 

1  From  Dr.  Goodman  I  did,  this  laft  poft,  receive  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  favour  your  lordlhip  had  done  him  in  con- 
ferring the  re&ory  of  Hadham  upon  him;  and  though  he  be 
a  gentleman  very  worthy  in  himfelf,  and  whole  merits  might 
well  recommend  him  to  your  lordfhip,  yet  coniidering  the  cir* 
cumftances  of  the  thing,  it  being  the  pariih  where  my  other 
houfe  ftands,  I  cannot  but  attribute  a  great  (hare  of  his  pre- 
ferment to  your  lordfhip's  refpect  towards  me  ;  and  do  there, 
foie  upon  both  fcores  give  your  lordihip  m-any  thanks  for  thrs 

your 
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your  kindnefs  to  him,  and  own  ir  as  an  obligation  to  myfelf. 
I  have  been  more  than  ordinary  careful  whom  I  mould  prefenft 
to  the  vicarage  of  Wattford,  in  regard  the  people  there  are, 
and  have  ever  been  (as  your  lordfhip  well  knows),  very  fac- 
tious and  uneafy  towards  their  minifter ;  wherefore  upon  this 
vacancy  I  defire  your  lordfhip  to  do  me  the  favour  to  find  out 
a  perfon  that  may  be  fit  for  this  place :  I  mould  like  it  well 
that  he  be  a  good  preacher,  as  well  as  a  prudent  man,  bc- 
caufe  that  when  I  am  in  England,  I  (hall  for  the  moft  part  re- 
fide  there.  So  foon  as  your  lordihip  (hall  pleafe  to  nominate 
one  to  me,  1  (hall  fign  a  prefentation,  and  fend  it  over. 
I  am  your  lordmip's  moft  faithful, 

and  moft  humble  fervant,  ESSEX. 

'  To  Doclor  Goodman. 
*  Dr.  Goodman,  Dublin  Caftle,  Jan.  23,   1674-5, 

*  Your  letter  of  the  6th  of  January,  wherein  you  acquaint 
xtte  with  the  lord  bifhop  of  London's  kindnefs  to  you,  came 
to  me  on  the  20th  inftant.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  fo  well 
provided  for,  and  like  it  much  the  better  that  it  falls  out  to 
be  in  that  place  j  and  truly  1  take  it  extream  kindly  of  his 
lordfhip  that  he  thought  of  you  for  it,  in  regard  he  knew  you 
to  be  a  perfon  for  whom  I  had  a  good  efteem.  The  enclofed 
letter,  a  copy  whereof  is  herewith  for  you  to  perufe,  will 
tell  you  that  I  defire  his  lordmip  to  recommend  a  perfon  to 
me  to  fucceed  you  in  Wattford,  by  which  means  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge,  the  gentleman  you  mention,  I  fuppofe  will  have  it ;  the 
only  thing  I  doubt  of  him  is,  left  having  a  good  living  in 
London,  he  will  fpend  mcft  of  his  time  there;  whereas  I 
would  not  willingly  have  Wattford  church  be  without  a  good 
preacher,  it  being  the  place  where  I  (hall,  for  the  moft  part, 
refide  when  I  am  in  England.  As  for  Mr.  Powell,  I  defire 
you  would  fpeak  with  him  yourfelf,  and  let  him  know  he 
fhall  not  be  forgotten  when  I  have  an  opportunity ;  though 
this  parilh  I  conceive  requires  a  man  who  hath  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  the  world.  By  a  former  letter  of  yours,  you 
recommended  one  dean  Sherridan  to  me ;  I  am  confident  he 
•hath  much  deceived  yourfelf,  and  thofe  other  gentlemen  you 
earned  in  En-land,  into  a  good  opinion  of  him;  for  I  cannot 
find  but  that  he  is  the  moft  improper  perfon  in  the  world,  for 
the  employment  he  feeks.     I  am 

..  Your  moft  affedionate  friend,  '    ESSEX-* 

T.hefe  letters  were  written  in  the  year  167^  when  the  earl 
of  Effex  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  they  are  all  letters 
cf  buCnefs,  and  moft  of  them  relate  to  the  government  of 

that 
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that  country.  They  are  written  in  a  clear  mafculine  ftile, 
and  give  us  a  very  diftinct  view  of  the  complexion  of  the  times. 
They  are  an  excellent  model  for  thofe  entrufted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  publick  affairs,  who  are  ambitious  to  do  their 
dutv.  They  will  be  entertaining  and  inftruclive  to  the  rational 
mind,  to  the  lover  of  hiftory,  and  found  politicks ;  but  they 
wiil  go  very  harfhly  down  with  the  pretty  gentleman,  who 
looks  at  a  pamphlet  while  his  breakfafi:  is  before  him,  ar 
while  he  is  under  the  hands  of  his  frifeur.  They  will  be  loon 
flung  afide  by  the  delicate  lady,  who  is  deep-read  in  love  letters; 
who,  in  imagination,  is  often  lulled  aileep  under  a  verdant 
(hade  by  the  murmurs  of  an  Arcadian  ftream  ;  or  tranfported 
to  gorgeous  palaces,  where  grandees  tremble  at  her  frown, 
and  fultans  fall  down  before  her. 


X.  The  Lame  Lover,  a  Comedy  in  Three  ASls.  As  it  is  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Hay- Market.  By  Samuel  Foote, 
Efq.  Svo.   11.  6d.     Elmfly. 

\7I7E  have  both  read,  and  beheld  the  reprefentation  of  this, 
*  *  ingenious  performance  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  facetious  humour  of  the  author, 
or  the  addrefs  of  the  actor  engaged  our  attention  the  moft. 
The  game  which  Mr  Foote  has  here  ftarted,  for  the  public 
entertainment,  is  certainly  original,  and  it  is  purfued  with 
great  dramatic  art  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  legal  chi- 
canery. The  characters  are,  in  general,  fupported  with 
ftrict  propriety ;  and  there  is  a  happy  adroitnefs  in  the  artifice 
by  which  Sir  Luke  Limp  diflipates  the  infinuations  into  which 
too  free  an  indulgence  of  his  bottle  with  Serjeant  Circuit  had 
betrayed  him. — The  fcene  in  which  Jack  is  examined  by  his 
father,  in  regard  to  his  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  is  fo  full  of 
humorous  fatire,  that  we  mall  make  no  apology  for  prefenfr- 
ing  it  to  our  readers. 

*■  Serj. — Come,  child,   not  to  lofe  time,  have  you  carefully 
eonn'd  thofe  inftructions  I  gave  you  ? 
«  Jack.  Yes,  Sir. 

*  Serj.  Well,  that  we  {hall  fee.     How  many  points  are  the 
great  object  of  practice  ? 

"  Jack.  Two. 

'  Serj.  Which  are  they  ? 

•  Ja<k.  The  firfl  is  to  put  a  man  into  poifoffion  of  what  .if 
his  right. 

«  Serj,  The  fecond  l 

'  Jack, 
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*  Jack.  Either  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  is  really  his  right, 
or  to  keep  him  as  long  as  pofiible  out  of  poflefiion. 

*  Serj,  Good  boy  !  To  gain  the  laft  end,  what  are  the  beft 
means  to  be  us'd  ? 

*  Jack    Various  and  many  are  the  legal  modes  of  delay. 
1  Serj,  Name  them. 

'  Jack.  Injunctions,  demurrers,  fham  pleas,  writs  of  error, 
rejoinders,  fur- rejoinders,  rebutters,  fur-rebutters,  rejjjications, 
exceptions,  eflbigns,  and  imparlance. 

1  Serj,  [To  him/elf.]  Fine  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  ufc  them. — But  now,  Jack,  we  come  to 
the  point:  if  an  able  advocate  has  his  choice  in  a  caufe,  (which 
it  he  is  in  reputation  he  may  readily  have,)  which  fide  mould 
he  choofe,  the  right,  or  the  wrong  r 

1  Jack.  A  great  lawyer's  bufinefs,  is  always  to  make  choic« 
of  the  wrong. 

4  Serj.  And  pr'ythee  why  fo  ? 

6  Jack.  Eecaufe  a  good  caufe  can  fpeak  for  itfelf,  whilft  a 
bad  one  demands  an  able  counfellor  to  give  it  a  colour. 

'  Serj.  Very  well.  But  in  what  rcfpe&s  will  this  anfwer  to 
the  lawyer  himfelf  ? 

6  Jack.  In  a  two-fold  way  ;  firftly,  his  fees  will  be  large  in 
proportion  to  the  dirty  work  he  is  to  do. 

■  Sey.  Secondly  r — 

'  Jack.  His  reputation  will  rife,  by  obtaining  the  victory  in 
a  defperate  caufe. 

«   Serj.  Right,  boy. — Are  you  ready  in  the  cafe  of  the  cow  }. 

«  Jack.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 

«  Serj.  Give  it  then. 

*  Jack.  Firft  of  April,  anno  feventeen  hundred  and  blank, 
John  a  Nokes  was  indicled  by  blank,  before  blank,  in  the 
county  of  blank,  for  dealing  a  cow,  contra  pacem  etcet. — 
and  againft  the  ftatute  in  that  cafe  provided  and  made,  to 
prevent  dealing  of  cattle. 

*  Serj.  Go  on. 

«  Jack.  Said  Nokcs  was  convi&ed  upon  the  faid  ftatute. 

1  Serj.  What  follow'd  upon  ? — 

«  Jack.  Motion  in  arreft  of  judgment,  made  by  counfellor 
Puzzle.  Firft,  Becaufe  the  field  from  whence  the  cow  was 
convey'd  is  laid  in  the  indictment  as  round,  but  turned  out  up- 
on proof  to  he  Square. 

1  Serj.  That's  well  :   a  valid  objection. 

f  Jack.  Secondly,  Becaufe  in  faid  indictment  the  colour  of 
the  ccw  is  called  red,  there  being  no  fuch  things  in  rerum  na- 
tura  as  red  cows,  no  more  than  black  lions,  fpread  eagles, 
fiyine  griffins,  or  blue  boars. 

■  Serj, 
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'  Serj.  Well  put. 

«  Jack.  Thirdly,  faid  Nokes  has  not  offended  againft  form 
of  the  ftatute  ;  bccaufe  ftealing  of  cattle  is  there  provided 
againft :  whereas  we  are  only  convicted  of  dealing  a  cow. 
Now,  though  cattle  may  be  cows,  yet  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  cows  mull  be  cattle. 

1  Serj.  Bravo,  bravo!  bufs  me,  you  rogue;  you  are  your 
father's  own  fon !  go  on,  and  profper, — I  am  forry,  dear 
Jack,  I  muft  leave  thee.  If  Providence  but  fends  thee  life 
and  health,  I  prophefy,  thou  wilt  wreft  as  much  land  from 
the  owners,  and  fave  as  many  thieves  from  the  gallows,  as  any 
practitioner  fince  the  days  of  king  Alfred.' 


XI.  The  Younger  Sifter,   z  Vols.  \z?no.    5/.  fewed.     Lownds. 

*"pHE  readers  of  this  ftory  will  not,  we   imagine,  be  much 
-■*     elevated  by  it,   but   they  will,  probably,    be,    in   feveral 
parts  of  it,  furprized. 

Mifs  Somerfet,  the  heroine,  feems  to  be  rather  unnaturally 
left  in  the  power  of  an  eldeft  fifter,  who  wants  to  oblige  her 
to  marry  Mr.  Foxchace,   in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Padftow. 

The  ftory  opens  with  a  letter  from  Mifs  Meliora  Somerfet 
to  Mifs  Lavinia  Knightly,  in  which  (he  informs  her  that,  upon 
her  arrival  at  her  fifter's,  who  had  fent  for  her  from  Knightly- 
court  to  be  prefent  at  her  marriage,  fhe  was  not  at  home : 
Jenny,  the  maid,  tells  her  that  her  miftrefs  is  gone  to  lord 
Eafy's  in  the  greateft  diforder  imaginable,  having  lately  heard 
of  Mr.  Padftow's  renewing  his  addreffes  to  her,  while  at 
Knightly-court,  and  left  word  that  (he  muft  either  confent  to 
accept  of  Mr.  Foxchace  or  be  carried  direc"lly  to  her  aunt  Mon- 
tague at  M caftle.     Meliora,  upon  this  intelligence  faints 

away :  before  fhe  is  quite  recovered  Mr.  Foxchace  appears, 
with  whofe  behaviour  fhe  is  fo  much  oftended  that  me  chufes 
to  go  to  her  aunt.  This  aunt,  by  her  account,  is  very  unkind 
to  her,  though  there  is  no  reafon  given  why  Mifs  Montague, 
her  aunt,  or  her  filler  fhould  delight  in  tormenting  her.  Mifs 
Montague,  however,  takes  her  to  a  Sir  Harry  Frankford's, 
who  gives  a  bail,  as  ufual,  upon  the  anniverfary  of  his  wed- 
ding-day. At  Sir  Harry's  fhe  meets  with  lord  and  lady  Mofs, 
the  two  Mifs  Lucas's  and  their  brother.  Mr.  Lucas  is  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  her  :  lady  Frankford  alfo  takes  no  fmall 
notice  of  her  dejecUon  ;  occaftoned  by  her  aunt's  ill  treatment, 

which  increafes  upon  their  return  home  to  M caftle.      As 

foon  as  lord  and  l?dy  Mofs  arrive  at  the  caftle  her  Jadyfnip 
joins  with  Mifs  Montague  to  perfuade  Meliora  to  give  her  hand 

to 
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to  Mr.  Lucas,  of  whom,  they  allure  her,  fhe  has  made  * 
tonqucft  :  Meliora,  however,  as  he  is  very  little  more  agree- 
able to  her  than  Mr.  Foxchace,  begs  that  (lie  may  not  be 
obliged  to  marry  either  of  them.  On  this  intreary  her  aunt 
accufes  her  of  carrying  on  a  clandefline  correfpondence,  by 
the  afliftance  of  Mifs  Knightly,  with  Mr.  Padftow,  who  feems 
chiefly  to  be  D|  poled  by  her  becaufe  he  has  not  a  large  for- 
tune. Mifs  Somerfet  denies  the  charge,  and  declares  that  me 
has  never  feen  Mr.  Padftow  fince  they  were  both  children, 
adding  that  her  aunt  well  knew  he  was  fettled  abroad.  In- 
ftead  of  receiving  any  fatisfaclicn  from  this  declaration  me  is 
ordered  to  receive  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  lover.  Mr.  Lucas  makes 
his  vifit,  and  makes,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  poor  figure  in 
this   hiftory.     He   is   rejected   by  Mifs  Somerfet,    and  leaves 

M caftle  in  great  difcontent.     Meliora  is   feverely  cnid  by 

her  aunt,  who  takes  away  her  pen  and  ink,  and  goes  out  in 
the  coach  with  lady  Mofs.  In  the  mean  while  lady  Frankford 
(  comes  to  Mifs  Somerfet,  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  her  me- 
lancholy, and  prefents  her  with  a  pocket-cafe  for  pen,  ink, 
and  wafers.  Mr.  Lucas  vifits  her  again,  and  offers  to  kill 
himfelf :  me  faints,  lady  Mofs  too  faints,  but  nobody  can  tell 
why.  When  they  are  both  recovered  Mifs  Montague  bids  her 
niece  leave  her.  Juft  as  fhe  has  obeyed  her  aunr,  a  Mr. 
Heartfree  enters  the  room,  violently  agitated  [lady  Mofs 
brought  him  with  his  wife  to  the  caftle.]  Starting  at  the 
fight  of  her  he  falls  down  a  flight  of  fteps.  Meliora,  imme- 
diately, calls  for  help  :  her  aunt  and  lady  Mofs  appear  :  the 
latter  raves  like  a  madwoman,  and  utters  the  moft  bitter  in- 
veclives  againft  lord  Mofs  and  Mrs.  Heartfree,  who  have 
eloped  together.  Mr.  Heartfree  is  feized  with  a  fever,  and 
lady  Mofs  complains  of  being  very  ill.  She  is  ordered  to  be 
blooded,  and  fays  fo  much  to  the  furgeon  about  taking  care, 
that  he  is  thrown  into  a  tremor  :  his  lancet  flips,  and  'tis 
imagined  that  an  artery  is  cut.  Mifs  Somerfet,  going  up  for 
a  flyptic  which  me  keeps  in  her  bureau,  opens  the  door  of 
|ady  Mofs's  apartment,  in  a  hurry,  in  which  (he  finds  a  beau- 
tiful young  creature  upon  her  knees  with  her  fine  eyes 
fwimming  in  tears.  This  young  creature  rifes  with  precipi- 
tation, and  looking  round  her  in  a  confufed  manner,  drops  a 
curtfey,  and  fays  to  Mifs  Somerfet,  *  What  ills,  Madam, 
have^I  been  innocently  the  caufe  of?'  Meliora  aflures  her 
that  Hie  knows  of  none.  After  a  few  more  fpeeches  Mifs  So- 
merfet goes  do*n  to  lady  Mofs,  who  has  received  no  harm, 
and  then  returns  to  the  young  lady,  who  tells  her  that  fhe 
has  been  for  fome  time  fettled  with  a  widow  lady  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  that  while  fhe  was  taking  a  folitary  morning  walk, 

a  man 
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a  man  rufhed  from  a  hedge  mafked,  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  was  going  to  carry  her  to  a  houfe,  but  that  lord  Mofs 
coming  up  in  a  gallop  to  her  afiiftance,  the  monfter  quitted 
her,  mounted  his  hoi  fe  and  rode  off:  that  my  lord  conduced 
her  to  a  coach  in  which  were  lady  Mofs,  Mifs  Montague,  and 
Mr.  Heartfree  :  that  they  placed  her  between  them,  while 
lord  Mofs  rode  after  the  man  in  the  mafk  ;  that  Mrs.  Heart- 
free  being  on  horfeback  alfo,  and  pretending  to  be  frighted, 
the  ladies  prefled  her  to  come  into  the  coach  ;  but  that  me 
excufed  herfelf  by  faying  that  any  thing  of  a  fight  (quere, 
what  is  meant  here  by  flight ;  or  mould  not  the  word  have 
been  fright  ?)  always  occafioned  a  violent  pain  in  her  head, 
and  that  me  would,  therefore,  go  home.  Mifs  Somerfet  con- 
gratulates the  young  lady  upon  her  happy  efcape,  who  appears 
ftill  to  be  extremely  uneafy,  and  promifes  to  relate  her  hiltory. 
She   then  continues  to  tell  Meliora,   that  when  they  came  to 

M caftle  and  enquired   how  Mrs.  Reartfree  did,  the  fer- 

vants  all  looked  furprized,  and  declared  they  had  not  feen  her 
or  her  fervant ;  adding  that  lady  Mofs  faid  me  was  gone  oir 
with  my  lord. 

By  a  letter  from  Mifs  Knightly  Mifs  Somerfet  is  informed 
that  her  filler  had  been  married  a  month  to  Sir  Peter  Obrian 
Ruefull,*  and  that  Mr.  Padftow  was  returned  from  abroad; 
that  he  was  at  Knightly-court  ;  that  he  had  expreffed  great 
tendernefs  for  her ;  that  he  had  not  encouraged  a  paffion  for 
her  till  he  had  been  very  fuccefsful  abroad  ;  that  he  flattered 
himfelf  his  propofals  would  not  now  be  rejected  by  her  friends  ; 
that  he  had  wrote  to  Mr.  Somerfet,  not  knowing  of  his  death, 
and  inclofed  a  letter  for  his  daughter;  but  that,  having  re- 
ceived no  anfvver,  he  was  refolved  to  come  to  England  :  that 
he  had  fpoken  with  much  affection  of  a  filler  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  convent,  and  that  he  had  fent  for  her  to  a  coufm 
Blane  in  France.  Mr.  Foxchace  is  prefented  to  Mifs  Somer- 
fet by  her  aunt.  He  behaves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  even 
Mifs  Montague  is  afliamed  of  him.  Sir  Harry  and  lady  Frank- 
ford  come,  at  the  lame  time,  to  dine  at  M cattle  and  in- 
troduce lord  Freeman,  of  whom  Mifs  Somerfet  has  heard  a 
mofl  favourable  character. 

Mifs  Knightly  acquaints  her  friend  with  her  troubles,  and 
tells  her  that  Mr.  Plaftow  had  juft  heard  of  his  fitter's  being 
fled  from  France,  nobody  knew  whither.  Sir  Harry  and  lady 
Frankford  take  Mifs  Somerfet  to  fee  Mr.  Allen's  houfe : 
there  they  difcover  lord  Freeman  fitting  in  an  arbour,  in  a 
penfive  attitude.  Lady  Frankford  and  Meliora,  foon  afttr- 
wards,  find  a  pocket  book  of  his  lordfhip's,  from  which  dro.  s 
the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman.     He  returns  io  fearch   of 

Vol,  XXX,  Auguji>  1770.  L  his 
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his  picture,  and  confefles  that  the  original  is  the  caufe  of  all  his 
melancholy.  Mifs  Somerfet  then  feizes  an  opportunity  to 
hear  Mifs  Stepney's  hiftory,  who  proves  to  be  the  loft  Mifs 
Padftow.     Having  ran  away  from  her  coufin  with  a  Mr.  H — 

whom  fhe  marries ;    being  made  to  believe  that   Mr.  H 

is  dead,  (he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Fenton,  who  treats 
her  with  great  indecency.  From  him  fhe  is  refcued  by  a 
doctor  Longman,  who  advifes  her  to  go  over  to  England, 
and  recommends  her  to  Mrs.  Stapleton.  As  foon  as  this  lady 
has  told  her  griefs,  lady  Frankford  endeavours  to  lender  lord 
Freeman  as  communicative  ;  and  he  owns  that  the  lady  whofe 
picture  he  had  loft  is  the  caufe  of  his  forrow.  Lady  Frank- 
ford  and  Mifs  Somerfet  imagine  that  Mrs.  H ,  alias  Mifs 

Stepney,  alias  Mifs  Padftow,  is  actually  lady  Freeman.  They 
are  not  miftaken.  Mifs  Somerfet,  then,  at  lady  Frankford's 
requeft,  writes  to  Mifs  Knightly  to  fend  Mr.  Padftow  to  Frank- 
ford -houfe  to  meet  his  fifter.  In  the  mean  time  Meliora's 
fifter,  lady  Ruefull,  and  Sir  Peter,  come  and  infift  upon  her 
marrying  either  Foxchace  or  Lucas :  on  her  refufing  to  comply 
with  their  commands  they  carry  her  with  them  to  Herbert- 
hall.  There,  both  her  fifter  and  Sir  Peter  treat  her  very 
cruelly,  and  the  latter  makes  an  attempt  upon  her  perfon. 
Her  cries  alarm  the  family.  She  writes  to  her  aunt.  Mifs 
Montague  will  not  receive  her,  unlefs  fhe  promifes  to  marry 
Lucas,  though  lady  Frankford  has  told  her  that  he  had  but  an 
indifferent  character.  The  day  is  then  fixed  for  their  mar- 
riage. The  guelts  invited  are  expected.  Lady  Freeman  ar- 
rives, and  faints  in  the  arms  of  Mifs  Montague.  Mr.  Lucas 
looks  frighted.  Foxchace  makes  his  appearance  juft  when 
lady  Freeman  is  on  the  point  of  recovering :  fhe  ftarts  at  the 
fight  of  him,  fhrieks,  and  faints  again.  Foxchace  precipi- 
tately mounts  his  horfe  and  rides  off.  Lucas,  upon  lady  Free- 
man's being  reftored  to  her  fenfes  is  found  to  be  the  Mr.  Fen- 
ton who  deceived  lady  Freeman  in  France.  He  profeffes,  upon 
this  difcovery,  to  be  a  fincere  penitent  and  unworthy  of  Mifs 
Somerfet.     Meliora  is  at  length  married  to  Mr.  Padftow. 

By  the  above  fketch  of  the  ftory  under  confideration,  it  will 
appear,  we  apprehend,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bufinefs  in  it. 
There  is  indeed  much  contrivance  difcoverable  throughout, 
and  the  denouement  is  conducted  with  no  fmall  ingenuity. 
Are  the  characters  well  fuftained,  and  properly  difcriminated  ? 
Are  the  fituations  interefting  ?  Are  the  fentiments  ftriking?  Is 
the  ftyle  elegantly  flowing,  and  pleafingly  varied  ?  We  reply, 
with  Mrs.  Circuit,  in  the  Lame  Lover,  Certainly  t  no. 
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12.   A  Differ tation  on  Rivers  and  Tides.     Intended  to  demonjlrate  in 
general  the  Effecl   of  B'idges,   Cuttings,  removing  of  S  boats  and 
Imbankments  j   and  to  invefligate  in  particular  the  Cttijequences  of 
fucb  Works  on  the  River  Thames.      RefpeQfully  addiejjed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Beckford,    Efq.   Lord- Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, Confervator  of  the  River  Thames.      By  Robert  Erfkine, 
Engineer,   &c.      Svo.     Pr.  is.     Wilkie. 
A/f  R-  Erfkine  very  juftly  obferves,  that  «  in  mathematics  and 
«**•*   natural  philofophy,  reafonings  and   conclufions  are  con- 
ftantly  deduced  from  axioms,  and  truths  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment: cavil  and  difputeare  thereby  avoided  ;   for  confequences, 
evidently  founded  on  the  molt  certain  maxims,  cannot  be  denied. 
In   a  differtation  intimately   connected  with   thefe  fciences,  it 
would  be  unpardonable   to   deviate  from   fo  laudable  an   ex- 
ample; as   the  data  required   for   the  theory  of  rivers  being 
few,    and    at   firft    fight   obvious.'      Our  author  has   indeed 
given  fire  principles  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  remarks,  that  the 
firft  three  are  moft  eflential,  the  other  two  being  rather  added 
to  elucidate  the  fubject,  to  connect  our  ideas,  and  to  fliew  that 
the  fame  laws  of  gravity  muft  take  place  in  fluid,  as  well  as  in 
folid  bodies. 

From  thefe  principles  Mr.  Erfkine  deduces  the  demonftration 
of  fome  general  propofitions,  whereby  he  clearly  investigates 
the  velocity  of  the  ftream,  and  the  effect  of  the  tide  flowing  up 
a  canal,  not  only  when  unobftructed  by  water  running  down, 
but  alfo  when  thofe  effects  are  combined.  From  thefe  invefti- 
gations  our  author  infers,  by  way  of  corollary,  that  the  fea, 
at  high-water,  is  much  higher  than  many  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
which  is  evident,  among  other  reafons,  from  the  velocity  of 
the'tides  in  rivers  :  and  were  that  height,  which  in  reality  is 
inftantaneous,  to  continue  a  few  hours,  immenfe  tracts  of  land 
would  be  overflowed.  And  that  it  is  practicable,  by  building  of 
piers,  fo  to  contract  the  mouth  of  a  river,  that  the  tide  fhall 
flow  up  but  a  very  little  way.  For  example,  were  piers  run 
from  the  oppofite  mores  at  Gravefend,  tiil  the  channel  was  con- 
tracted to  the  width  it  is  at  Putney,  the  tide  would  hardly  be 
perceptible  at  Long- React? ;  and  at  London-Bridge  we  fhould 
have  a  conftant  current  downwards,  and  no  tide  at  all. 

We  apprehend  the  height  of  the  water  on  the  eaft  fiue  of  the 
piers,  occafioned  by  the  obstruction,  on  account  of  the  fpace 
they  occupied,  would  fo  accelerate  the  velocity  of  the  tide,  as 
to  continue  it  far  beyond  the  limits  here  affigned  ;  but  whe- 
ther this  would  be  the  cafe  or  not,  we  leave  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ingenious  author  of  this  pamphlet,  which,  in  our 
'Li  opi- 
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opinion,  merits  the  perufal  of  thofe  concerned  in  the  imban 
ments  of  the  river  Thames. 


I 


13.  A  Botanical  Diclionary  :  or  Elements  of  Syflemalie  and  Vhik» 
fophical  Botany.  By  Colin  Milne.  $<vo.  5/.  Griffin. 
This  work  appears  to  be  carefully  compiled  from  the  moft 
approved  writers  on  the  fubjecl ;  and  from  the  form  in  which 
it  is  publiftied,  it  muft  greatly  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  bo- 
tanical knowledge.  Among  other  curious  difcufiions,  which 
naturally  enter  into  a  fyftem  of  this  kind,  an  accurate  account 
is  given  of  the  conlroverfy  concerning  the  exiftence  of  different 
fcxes  in  plants :  but  as  an  extract  from  that  part  would  be  toa 
large  for  the  limits  of  our  Review,  we  fliall  only  felecl,  as  a 
fpecimen,  the  article  of  caprification. 

4  CAPRI F1CATIO,  (from  caprifcus,  a  wild  fig)  ;  the  very 
fingularhu{bandry,  or  management  of  fig  trees. — Caprification. 

'  Before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  difcufiion  of  this  curious 
fubjecl,  which  furnifbes  one  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  fexe*,  I  would  previouily  remark,  that  the  fruit 
of  the  fig-tree  is  not  a  pericarpium,  or  feed-veflel,  as  other 
fruits,  but  a  receptacle,  in  clofing  of  fupporting  the  flowers 
within  it. 

1  Thefe  flowers,  in  the  cultivated  fig-tree,,  are  female  only  ; 
but  of  the  wild  figs,  fome  have  male  flowers ;  others  have  both 
male  and  female  flowers  diftindt,  though  lodged  within  the 
fame  receptacle. 

'  This  being  premifed,  two  queftions  naturally  occur:  1, 
In  what  manner  are  the  flowers  of  the  cultivated  fig-tree  fe- 
cundated ?  2.  How  happens  it,  that  the  fruit  cf  our  fig-trees 
ripen ,  if  the  flowers  are  of  one  fex  only,  and  have  no  afiifhnce 
from  the  male  ?  For  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  are  any 
male  fig-trees  in  this  country. 

«  The  difficulty  of  the  firft  queftion  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived. In  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  wild,  or  male  figs,*grow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  female,  why  may  not  the  fecundation  of  the  flow- 
ers of  the  latter,  by  the  afperfion,  or  fprinkling  of  the  male- 
duft,  be  performed  with  as  great  facility  as  that  of  the  palm- 
trees,  and  even  of  many  plants  in  our  own  country,  which 
bear  flowers  of  different  fexes,  on  diftincl  roots  ?  1  anfwer,  be- 
caufe  in  fig  trees,  there  is  no  communication  between  the 
male  and  female  flowers.  They  are  inclofed  within  the  fruit, 
which,  as  we  obferved  above,  is  not  a  pericarpium,  but  a  re- 
ceptacle. How  then,  the  queftion  Mill  recurs,,  is  that  fecun- 
dation effected  ?  In  a  manner  fo  Angular,  that  were  not  the 
fails  properly  authenticated,  they  would  exceed  belief.  A 
*,ery  finall  kind  of  gnat,  of  a  black   colour,  no  whereto  be 

feen 
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feen  but  about  thefe  trees,  makes  a  pun&ure  into  the  figs,  at 
the  time  of  their  flowering,  and  there  depofits,  along  with  its 
eggs,  the  duft,  or  fecundating  vapour  of  the  itamina  of  the 
male,  or  wild  fig,  in  which  it  had  been  formerly  inclofed. 
Thefe  infects,  whole  worms  caa  only  fubfift  in  the  kernels  of 
the  fig-feeds,  probably  forefee,  by  a  fort  of  wonderful  inftinct, 
that  if  the  feeds  are  not  fertilized,  they  can  produce  no  ker- 
nels, and  confequently  no  nourifhment  to  their  worms.  For 
this  reafon,  immediately  after  their  transformation,  they  ifTue 
out  of  the  fig,  which  has  in  ibme  meafure  given  them  birth, 
copulate,  repair  to  other  figs,  which  are  then  in  flower,  prick 
them,  enter  by  the  aperture  they  have  made,  fprinkle  the  fer- 
tilizing duft  of  the  itamina,  which  remains  attached  to  feveral 
parts  of  their  body,  upon  the  fligma,  or  fummit  of  the  ger- 
men;  and  making  a  puncture  into  the  germen,  or  feed-bud 
itfelf,  there  depofit  their  eggs,  one  in  each  germen.  Here 
the  little  worm  being  hatched,  is  nourished  with  the  fubfrance 
of  the  kernel,  till  having  attained  its  full  fize,  and  totally 
confumed  its  proper  nourifhment,  it  is  transformed,  firft  into 
a  nympha,  and  afterwards  into  a  winged  gnat,  which,  with 
its  teeth,  opens  a  pafTage  for  irfelf  through  the  cavity  of  the 
germen,  iflues  out  of  the  fig,  and,  like  its  mother,  takes  the 
neceflary  precautions  to  perpetuate  the  fpecies  in  other  figs. 

*  Such  is  the  fingular  hufbandry  arid  culture  of  fig-trees,  as 
pradtifed  in  Malta,  Italy,  and  the  id  arid  5  of  the  Archipelago  ; 
countries  where  the  fig  trees  fufceptible  of  caprification  natu- 
rally grow.' 

14.   A  S'bort  Dtfcripticn  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  nuftb 
an  Account   of   the  Air,   Weather,    and  Dtjeafes,    at   Charles- 
Town.      Written  in  the  year  1763.    U-vo.    u.      Hinton. 
We  have  reafon   to  think   that   this   defcriprion  is  faithfully 
drawn  ;  and  therefore  the  medical  obfervations  here  contained, 
though   they  are  not  entirely  original,  may  deferve   the  parti- 
cular attention  of  fuch  of  the  faculty  as  become  fettlers  in  any 
of  our  colonies,  whofe  climate  and  foil   are  fimilar  to   thofe  of 
South-Carolina. 
j  5 .  An  E£ay  on  the  Origin,  Nature,  Ufes,   and  Properties  of  Arti- 
ficial Stone  :  together  with  fame  Obftrvations  upon  common  Natural 
Stone,   Clays,   and  burnt  Earths  in  general,   in  which  the  Dura- 
bility of  the  latter  is  Jhenxm   to   be  egual,   if  not  fuperior,  to  the 
bardejl  Marbles.      By  Daniel  Pincot,   Artificial  Stone  Manufac- 
turer,    8vo.    is.  6d.   Marft}. 

This  ingenious  artift  feems  to  be  converfant  in  the  theory, 
as  well  as  the  practical  part  of  his  manufacture  ;  and  if  his 
artificial  ftone  fhall  prove  more  durable  than  the  hardelt  mar- 
ble, we  hope  that  the  antiquarians  of  future  ages,  will  enjoy 
many  valuable  monuments  of  Mr.  Pincot. 

t  3  '16.    An 
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15.  An  EJ/ay  on  Spirituous  Liquors,  nuith  Regard  to  their  HffeSi 
on  Heatib'y  in  ivbicb  the  comparative  Wbolefomentfs  of  Rum  and 
Brandy  are  particularly  confidirtd.  By  Robert  Doflie,  Ejq% 
Svo.    is.    Ridley. 

The  author  of  this  Effay,  who  appears  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  his  fubject,  endeavours  to  demonftrate  the  ef- 
fects of  fpirituous  liquors  on  health,  not  only  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemiftry  and  phyfiology,  but  alfo  from  practical  ob- 
fervations  :  and  he  inveighs  warmly  againft  the  common  opi- 
nion of  brandy  being  more  who'.fome  than  rum.  The  feven 
following  propofitions  are  thofe  which  are  difcuffed  in  this 
Effay. 

*  1.  That  diftilled  fpirits,  when  rendered  pure  and  free  from 
every  other  fubftance,  except  that  proportion  of  phlegm,  or 
water,  which  can  never  be  feparated  from  them,  are  abfo- 
lutely  alike  in  their  qualities ;  and  of  the  fame  identical  na- 
ture, from  whatever  kind  of  fermented  liquor  they  may  have 
been  originally  obtained. 

*  2.  That  diftilled  fpirit,  when  in  a  pure  ftate,  and  feparated 
from  all  other  bodies,  except  fome  phlegm,  has  a  violent 
aftringent  action  on  the  (olid  parts  of  animals,  a  coagulative 
effect  on  the  fluids,  and  a  power  of  diminifhing  the  irritabi- 
lity and  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  ;  which  qualities  render  it 
injurious  to  health  when  drunk  in  great  quantities,  or  fre- 
quently with  continuance. 

'  3.  That  fpirits,  when  originally  diftilled  from  the  various 
fermented  liquors  which  afford  them,  rife  combined  or  united 
with  volatile  oils  and  acids,  that  correct:  and  dulcify  them  : 
counteracting  their  noxious  power,  and  rendering  them  not 
only  lefs  hurtful  than  when  in  a  pure  ftate;  but,  with  regard 
to  fuch  as  are  molt  corrected,  even  falubrious,  or  wholefome, 
if  ufed  properly  with  moderation. 

1  4.  That,  in  genuine  brandy,  the  fpirit  is  dulcified,  by 
combining  or  uniting  with  the  native  acid  of  the  grape,  and 
the  acetous  acid  generated  in  the  fermentation :  which  conii- 
derably  checks  the  violence  of  the  aftringency,  and  other  un- 
wholefome  qualities,  that  the  fpirit  would  have  if  it  were  pure. 

1  5.  That  in  rum,  the  fpirit  is  not  only  dulcified  by  the 
acid  generated  in  the  fermentation  ;  but  its  noxious  qualities 
correcte  i  and  reprefted  in  a  much  more  effectual  manner,  by 
the  volatile  oil,  which  rifes  with  it  in  the  distillation  ;  and 
(heaths  its  pungency,  {o  as  to  counteract  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree, the  offending  qualities,  than  can  be  pofiibly  effected 
through  the  d unification  of  fuch  fpirit  by  acid,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  brandy. 

'  6.  That 
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'  6.  That  the  brandy  now  generally  brought  to  us  from 
France,  fophifticated  by  the  addition  of  other  fpirits,  or  of 
counterfeit  brandy,  has  (imilar  qualities  to  pure  ardent  fpirit ; 
and,  therefore,  is  noxious  to  the  health  of  thofe  who  drink  it 
freely. 

*  7.  That,  confequently,  the  moft  genuine  brandy  is  lefs 
wholefome  than  rum  :  and  the  counterfeit  or  fophifticate  kinds 
of  it,  very  detrimental  to  thofe,  who  ufe  them  in  confiderable 
quantities.' 

17.  The  Noble  Pedlar  ;  A  Burletta.  As  performed  at  Mary  bone- 
Gardens.  Set  to  Mufic  by  M".  Barthelemon.  4/0.  6</. 
Nicoll. 

Arabella,  a  young  lady  of  fmall  fortune,  but  great  beauty, 
is  kept  under  very  fevere  reftraint  by  her  mother  Sophorina. 
Arabella's  lover,  Florimore,  a  young  nobleman,  gains  admit- 
tance to  her,  and  urges  his  fuir,  in  the  difguife  of  a  pedlar. 
Barbarino,  lord  Fiorimore's  fervant,  equips  himfelf  in  his  maf- 
ter's  cloaths,  and  by  a  lingular  chance  comes  to  make  love  to 
Arabella,  while  Florimore  is  paying  his  addreffes  to  her.  The 
prudent  mother  is  for  difpofing  of  her  daughter  to  the  fervant ; 
but  the  young  lady's  heart  votes  for  the  noble  pedlar.  Flo- 
rimore difcovers  that  it  is  his  fervant  who  is  his  rival.  So- 
phorina and  Barbarino  attempt  to  pufti  Florimore  out  of  the 
houfe ;  in  the  fcuffle  his  cloak  falls  off,  and  his  ftar  is  difcc- 
vered.  The  furprize  of  the  mother  and  the  fervant  is  great 
when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  quality.  Sophori- 
na's  intereft  is  transferred  from  the  fervant  to  the  matter ; 
Arabella  gives  her  hand  to  Florimore. 

This  entertainment,  as  a  dramatic  and  poetical  compofition, 
deferves  little  praife.  Thefe  performances  are  written  for  mu~ 
feck  ;  mufick  is  not  fubfervient  to  them.  But  they  effecl  their 
purpofe  ;  for  found  is  affociated  to  them,  and  fupplies  the 
mighty  void  of  fenfe.  This  is  a  burletta  ;  that  is,  a  trifling 
paftime.  Many  can  be  amufed  and  tickled^  who  cannot  think 
zn&fympathize. 

18.  An  impartial  Addrefs  upon  the  Public  Conducl  of  Mr-  Aidrr- 
man  Wiikes,  fence  his  Enlargement  from  the  King's  Bench  Pri~ 
fin,  April    iStht   1770.      By   T.    Underwood.     %<vo.     6d. 

Rofon. 

The  caufe  of  truth  and  public  tranquillity  expofed  to  ridi- 
cule from  its  being  defended  by  a  weak,  vain,  and  rhodoman- 
tading  advocate.  He  is  fo  grofs  an  egotift,  that  he  betrays 
his  importance  in  his  own  eyes  aimoft  in  every  line.  The 
greateft  fervice  we  could  do  fuch  a  man  would  be  l©  cure  him 
of  writing. 

L  4  The 
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The  articles  indeed  which  he  enumerates  againft  Mr.  Wilkes, 
are  proofs  that  this  pretended  patriot  is  not  a  friend  to  his 
country  ;  and  that  his  grand  aim  is,  by  any  means,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  popularity  and  influence.  But  the  world  is  not  to  be 
imprefTed  with  important  objects  by  trite  and  obvious  topicks, 
by  preemption  inftead  of  argument,  and  vehemence  inftead 
of  genius 

Let  us  adhere  to  the  impartiality  we  profefs,  and  give  Mr. 
Wilkes  the  praife  which  he  deferves.  The  author  infifts  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  but  the  cafual  inftrument  of  the  abolition  of 
general  warrants.  Here  he  is  miftaken  ;  Mr.  Underwood 
would  not  have  carried  the  abolition  of  them,  had  a  general 
warrant  been  iffued  againft  him.  The  abrogation  of  general 
warrants  was  owing  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  abilities;  to  his  tenacious 
perfeverance,  and  undaunted  fortitude. 

A  part  of  the  conclufion  of  one  of  our  author's  letters  to 
the  printer  of  the  London  Chronicle  is  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary. 

«  But  I  (hall  intrude  too  much  upon  your  paper,  Mr. 
Printer,  and  upon  my  own  health,  I  fear — for  the  prefervation 
of  which  (under  Providence)  I  am  prefcribed  this  country,  for 
the  fummer  months — England  having,  for  feveral  years  paft, 
proved  extremely  baneful  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  to  me.' 

For  heaven's  fake,  Sir,  do  not  attempt  to  frighten  us  !  It 
will  be  of  very  little  confequence  to  the  court,  to  the  public, 
and  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  whether  you  are  in  France  or  Engrand  ; 
whether  you  are  alive  or  dead. 

I9»  The  genitive  Trial  between  the  Rt.  Hon.  Geo.  Onflow,  Efq* 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Home,  for  Printing  two  Libels  againft, 
and  /peaking  defamatory  Words  of  George  Onflow,  Efq.  one 
of  the  Rfprefentati'ves  of  the  County  of  Surry.  $vo.  is, 
Williams. 

It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  try  this  caufe  over  again.  But  we 
muft  make  two  or  three  fhort  remarks  upon  it,  which  are  de- 
manded of  us  by  equity. 

Mr.  Onflow  is  accufed  by  Serjeant  Glynn  of  an  infult  to 
the  conftituents  of  Surry,  for  laying  his  action  in  that  county. 
This  is  the  flourifh  and  art  of  a  lawyer ;  it  is  not  a  fair  charge. 
He  acted  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  and  with 
the  utmoft  unexceptionable  propriety  of  conduct,  in  bringing 
his  caufe  into  Surry,  that  his  puEkk  character  might  be  vin- 
dicated in  the  hearing  of  his  electors,  whofe  good  opinion  of 
him  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain. 

But   why  did  not  the  plaintiff  call  Mrs.  Smith  to  a  public 

account,  whom  he  had  difcovered  to  be  principally  concerned 

8  in 
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in  the  dereftable  fraud  ?  Lord  Hilllborough  depofed  upon  the 
trial,  *  That  he  had  received  an  information  of  the  fad, 
charged  in  a  letter,  wherein  Mr.  Onflow's  name  was  made  ufe 
of*.'  Why  did  not  Mr.  Onflow  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
author  of  that  letter,  and  bring  him  to  juitice  for  his  teme- 
rity ?  For  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  had  mentioned  Mr. 
Onflow's  name  to  his  advantage.  This  would  have  been  go- 
ing to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  it  would  have  been  the  moft 
direct  and  effectual  way  to  affert  his  innocence. 

Here  we  fliall  difmifs  this  trial,  and  refer  it  to  the  perufal 
of  the  candid,  the  impartial,  and  the  judicious. 

20.  A  Circumfiantial  Narrative  of  a  late  remarkable  Trial.  T§ 
which  are  added ,  the  Letters  produced  upon  the  Occafion,  8<vo. 
is.     Love. 

This  narrative  being  the  firft  that  appeared  upon  the  occa- 
sion, was  the  moft  circumftantial  at  that  time  ;  but  not  fo  far 
complete  as  to  preclude  all  others,  as  we  find  by  the  fucceed- 
ing  articles  there  have  been  other  competitors  for  profit,  if  not 
for  fame,  in  the  fame  purfuit. 

21.  The  Trial  of  his  R.  H.  the  D.  of  C.  July  5,  1770.  for 
Crim.  Con.  *wi(h  Lady  G.  including  all  the  Letters,  &c.  %<vo. 
is.  6d.     Walker. 

The  beft  account  of  this  affair  yet  publifhed. 

22.  A  full  and  complete  Hijlory  of  his  R.  H.  the  D.  of  C.  and 
Lady  G.  from  their  acquaintance  to  the  final  Determination  of  the 
Caufe  at  the  injlance  of  Lord  G.  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 

for  Crim,  Con,  &c.  2  Vols:  nmo.   5/.  Jsnjoed.      Brough, 

A   good  thought  for  a  catchpenny,  carried  too  far,  by  the 
avidity  of  the  undertaker. 

23.  The  Genuine  Copies  cf  Letters,  nuhich  paffid  between  his  R.  H. 
the  D.  of  C.   and  Lady  G.     Her    Ladyjhip's  Letters  to  the   Hon. 

Mifs  V n,    and  the  anonymous  Letters  Jigned  Jack  Sprat, 

Part  of  which  were  never  before  publijhed.      To   which   is  pre- 

fixed  a   clear  and  circumfiantial  Account  of  the  Trial.   %<vo.    is, 

Wheble. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  letters  in  queftion  are  ge- 
nuine, but  we  muft  deny  that  they  were  never  before  pub- 
lifhed, or  that  even  part  of  them  did  not  appear  at  the  fame 
time.  As  to  the  clear  and  circumftantial  account  of  the  trial, 
it  is  principally  taken  from  the  trial  publifhed  under  the 
name  of  Walker. 

*  This  le;ter  was  prior  to  that  of  July  the  14th,  1769. 

24.  An 
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24.   An  Apology  for  the  Conduct  of  Lady  G.  addrefed  to  the  ladies. 
81/0.  1  j.     Thompfon. 
A  bad  apology,  for  a  moorfe  caufe. 

2  5 .  The  Confejfional :  or  a  full  and  free  Inquiry ,  into  the  Right ' 
Utility,  Edification,  and  Succefs  of  efiablijhtttg  fyfiematical  Con- 
feffions  of  Faith  and  lloilrine  in  Protefiant  Churches.  'Third 
Edition.     81/0.  6s.     Bladon. 

The  prefent  edition  of  the  Confeflional  is  enlarged  with  the 
Prefaces  to  the  former,  with  an  Advertifement,  with  many 
additions  occafioned  by  fome  late  publications,  and  an  index. 

This  work,  we  prefume,  has  now  received  its  full  and  final 
augmentation  and  correction.  Though  fome  have  delaimed 
againlt  it  as  a  book  of  pernicious  tendency,  and  many  have 
been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its  utility,  yet  we  make  no 
doubt,  but  that  in  future  times,  'the  cordatior  atasj  when 
our  pofterity  fhall  get  the  better  of  all  undue  prejudices  in 
favour  of  ancient  forms,  when  they  fhall  ufe  their  understand- 
ings freely,  and  fee  the  vanity  of  their  progenitors  in  precipi- 
tately contending  for  human  fyftems,  and  imaginary  points  of 
orthodoxy,  this  author  will  be  admired  and  efteemed  as  a 
true  friend  of  religion  and  liberty,  and  a  chief  promoter  of  a 
more  perfect  reformation,  than  any  that  could  poflibly  take 
place,  upon  the  flrft  emigration  of  our  forefathers  out  of  the 
darknefs  of  popery,  ignorance,  and  fuperftition. 

26.  Fifteen  Letters  concerning  Ccnfefjions  of  Faith,  and  Suhfcripiions 
to  Articles  of  Religion  in  Protefiant  Churches  ;  occafioned  by  the  fe- 
rujal  of  the  ConfeJJional.  To  vjhich  is  added,  a  Pofifcript  to  the 
Author  of  an  Anfwef  to  the  faid Letters.  8<vo.      is.  White. 

The  only  part  of  this  publication  which  appears  to  be  new> 
is  a  roftfcript,  confifiing  of  fixreen  pages,  in  anfwer  to  fome  re- 
marks, which  were  made  on  thefe  letters,  in  two  ingenious 
pamphlets,  entitled,  The  Scriptural  Right  of  eftabliihing  human 
Syftematical  Confefiions  of  faith  and  doctrine  confidered*.  This 
writer  charges  his  adverfary  with  *  mifunderftanding  the  let- 
ters he  would  pull  in  pieces,'  with  '  playing  agninft  him  the 
moll:  barefaced  and  unfair  fophiftry,'  with  *  notorious  quibbles, 
proceeding  either  from  ignorance  of  the  queftion,  or  wilfully 
puzzling  it,'  with  •  partial  and  unfair  reprefentations  of  his 
fenfiments  and  exprefnons,'  with  *  bold  afl'ertions  unfupporte;! 
by  proof,  &c*  They  who  are  defirous  of  knowing  how  thofe 
accufations  are  fupported,  mifft  have  recontfe  to  the  poftfcript 
in  queftion  ;  for  a  more  particular  account  of  fuch  difpures 
would  afford  no  entertainment  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers. 

*  See  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  238.  and  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  207. 
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ty.  The  Church  tf  England  vindicated  from  the  rigid  Notions  of 
Calvinifm  ;  or,  fome  Obfervations  on  a  Letter  from  the  Author 
of  Pietas  Oxonienfis  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Adams  of  Shrews- 
bury.     To  which  is  added,  a  Letter  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Romaine, 
in  Anfwer  to  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Adams.     Svo.     2s.     White. 
This  author,  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  declares,   that  he 
is  not  attached  to  any  feci:  or  party,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  free- 
dom of  enquiry,  a  ftranger  to  the  writer  of  Pietas  Oxonienfis, 
and  actuated  by  no  other  motive  befides  a  defire  of  Seeking  for 
Chriftian  truth,  and  defending  calumniated  virtue. 

He  reprimands  his  adverfary  for  having  cruelly,  and  unjuftly 
attacked  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  learned  and  wor- 
thy minifter  of  St.  Chad's  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  fhew,  that 
not  only  a  latitude  of  interpreting  the  XXXIX.  Articles  was  al- 
lowed from  the  beginning ;  but,  moreover,  that  many  of  the 
moil  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  Englifh  church  have  aU 
ways  Subfcribed  them  in  a  fenfe  totally  different  from  the  rigid 
ideas  of  Calvin's  theology.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations, 
be  expoSes  fome  of  the  mod  obnoxious  principles  [of  his  op- 
ponent ;  and  at  the  conclufion,  calls  upon  Mr.  Romaine,  to 
publifh  the  fermon  which  has  occafioned  the  whole  difpute. 
and  let  it  fpeak  for  itfelf.  This  production  is  keen,  Spirited, 
and  ingenious. 

28.  Obfervations  on  the  Hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  ferving  to  illuf- 
trate  the  Propriety  of  his  Conducl,  and  the  Beauty  of  his  Ck&- 
rafier.  By  David  Hunter,  D.  D.  Tnvo  Vols.  Svo.  6s.  Dilly. 
The  credibility  of  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  Says  this  in- 
genious writer,  is  the  Soundation  of  all  our  enquiries  on  the 
Subject  of  his  religion.  It  has  employed  the  pens  of  many  able 
writers  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  By  clearing  away 
the  rubbifh,  and  laying  open  the  bafis  of  the  Structure  they 
have  done  very  important  fervice,  and  (hewn  that  it  is  founded 
upon  a  rock.  But  to  ftop  here  is  not  doing  entire  juftice  to  the 
Subject.  There  are  more  elevated  lights  in  which  the  religion, 
of  Chrift  may  be  held  out  to  the  observation  of  the  world.  To 
fay  that  the  ftrufiure  is  folid  is  not  enough  :  viewed  with  at- 
tention it  mult  appear  alfo  to  be  beautiful  and  fublime.  There 
are  beauties  which  remain  ftill  to  be  unfolded,  and  Sublimities 
which  have  not  yet  been  Sufficiently  admired. 

The  work  before  us  is  calculated  to  exhibit  in  their  moll 
ftriking  lights  the  memorable  events  of  our  Saviour's  life. 
The  attempt  is  conducted  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  hiftory  of 
the  evangelifts  is  perfpicuous.  For  this  reafon  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  or  of  difficult  pafTages  is  not  properly  made  a  Sub- 
ject of  enquiry.     In  cafes  of  competition  that  meaning  is  pre- 

Serred 
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ferred  which  is  moft  obvious,  or  rather  which  is  fuggefted  by 
the  leading  idea  of  the  work,  namely,  the  illuftration  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  adorn  both  the  public  and  private  fcenes 
of  the  life  of  Jefus. 

Though  we  do  not  imagine,  that  a  learned  reader  will  dif- 
cover  many  remarks,  in  thefe  two  volumes,  which  are  per- 
fectly new,  yet  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  will  read 
them  with  improvement  and  pleafure.  The  author  has  treated 
every  fubject  with  fome  degree  of  elegance,  and  has  (hewn,  at 
leaft,  that  Chriftianity  is  defenfible  on  the  principles  both  of 
reafon  and  tafte. 

29.  Scripture  interpreted  by  Scripture  :  ory  the  DoSirine  of  the  Tri- 
nity deduced  from  the  Old  and  New  Tefiaments,  By  Sir  John 
Thorold,  Bart.  $<uo.  zs.     Rivington.     ' 

As  this  worthy  baronet  is  pleafed  to  applaud  the  church  of 
England  for  *  the  pious  care  ihe  hath  taken  to  preferve  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  inviolate,'  he  is  likewife  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  a  compliment  from  the  church,  for  the  pious  pains  he 
has  taken  to  fupport  her  caufe,  and  refute  the  antitrinitarians, 
in  this  orthodox  performance. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  •  that  the  writings  of  Mofes  open 
with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  a  firft  caufe,  expreffed  thus, 
In  the  beginning,  Elohim,  he  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ; 
that  this  mode  of  fpeech  (a  noun  plural  joined  to  a  verb  An- 
gular) is  repeated  above  twenty  times  within  a  fmall  compafs  ; 
and  that  it  appears  to  have  been  defigned  to  convey  fome  plain 
intimation  of  a  plurality  of  SOME W HATS,  which,  for  want 
of  a  fitter  word,  are  termed  perfons,  in  the  divine  effence. 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  acknowledging,  that  we  neither 
know  the  true  nature,  nor  the  true  name  of  this  diftinction. 
If  fo,  our  author  may  reft  fecurely,  without  fear  of  being 
baffled,  for  who  can  confute  he  knows  not  what  ?  unlefs  it 
fhould  be  faid,  that,  if  the  words  of  Mofes  really  prove  a  plu- 
rality of  fome<whatS)  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  the  number 
of  thefe  fomenvhats  may  not  be  extended  to  three  hundred,  or 
three  thoufand,  as  well  as  three. 

Sir  John  produces  a  variety  of  other  parages  from  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  in  favour  of  the  A thanafian  doctrine ; 
but  we  cannot  fay,  that  many  of  them  are  more  conclufive 
than  the  firft  words  in  the  book  of  Genefis. 

Another  treatife  of  the  fame  fize  was  publilhed  by  the  fame 
hand  in  1766,  entitled,  A  View  of  Popery,  or  Obfervations  on 
the  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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30.  Some  Conf derations  on  Original  Sin,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the 

DoSlrine  of  a  Chrift.     Particularly  recommended  to  the  Antino- 

tnians  and  Metbodijls,     By  a  Lover  of  Genuine  Gbrijiianity.     In 

a  Letter  to  a  Friend.   8w.   6d.  F.  Newbery. 

This  author  has  made  fome  rational  obfervations  on  the  ab- 

furdity  of  the  common  notion  of  original  fin.     But  in  the  latter 

part  Of  his  letter,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Chrift,  his  conceptions  feem 

to  be  crude  and  perplexed.  Thus  he  fays,  '  by  the  term  Cbrijl, 

I  underftand  the  firjl-born  of  all  creation,  the  logos,  or  word,  or 

that   univerfal  facing  principle  of  light,  intelligence,   and    divine 

life,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  to 

be  their  only  fuficient  teacher,  leader,  and  inftruclor  in  the  way 

of  righteoufnefs.' 

From  this  paffage  it  is  impoffible  to  form  any  rational  or 
confiftent  idea  of  Chrift,  or  know,  whether  the  author  looks 
upon  him  as  a  perfon,  or  only  a  metaphyseal  principle. 

3  1 .  7 he  Death  of  legal  Hope,    the  Life  of  evangelical  Obedience, 
An  Effay  on    Galatians  II.  19.     Shewing,  that  while  a  Sinner 
is  alive  to  the  Law,    as  a  Covenant,   he  cannot   live  to  God  in 
the  Performance  of  Duty  :    And,  that   the  moral  Law  is  immu- 
table in   its   Nature,  and  of  perpetual  Ufe,  as  the  Rule  of  a  Be* 
liever's  Condud.     By  Abraham  Booth.   Svo,   is.  6d,     Dilly. 
From  the  title  page   the  difcerning   reader  will   very  eafily 
perceive  what  entertainment  he  will   meet  with  in  the  perufal 
of  this  effay.     Thofe,  however,  who  can   rclifh   the  compofi- 
tions  of  Owen,  Baxter,    Manton,    Erfkine,  and  other  pious 
authors  of  that   fort,  may  be  inftru&ed  and  pleafed  with  the 
divinity  of  Mr.  Abraham  Booth. 

3  2 .  Critical  Differ tat ions  on  the  New  Tefiament,  in  Defence  of  our 
Public  Verfion,  againjl  the  Objeclions  of  modern  Commentators, 
Svo.   is,     Davis. 

Mr.  Younge,  the  author  of  thefe  DifTertations,  divides  the 
critics  on  the  Bible  into  three  claffes,  the  fe&aries,  theorifts, 
and  ingenuous  writers,  or  commentators  who  have  no  defign 
of  forcing  fcripture  to  a  particular  purpofe.  From  the  firft 
he  fays,  it  is  in  vain  to  expett  any  thing  but  low  fubterfuges, 
and  a  wrefting  of  common  fenfe.  With  regard  to  the  fecond, 
he  thinks,  it  may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  many  idle  and  cor- 
rupt verfions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fcriptural  annotations 
of  thofe  who  are  prepofTeiTed  by  a  favourite  fyftem.  In  the 
number  of  thefe  theoretical  writers  he  reckons  the  late  bifhop 
of  Clogher,  bifhop  Hare,  and  Dr.  Burnet.  The  third  clafs, 
that  is,  the  commentators,  he  tells  us,  are  fometimes  led  aftray 
by  a  violent  heat  of  criticifm,  and  frequently  cenfure  our  pub- 
lic 
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J|c  tranflation  of  the  Bible  with  much  boldnefs  arid  little  at* 
tention.  His  defign  therefore  in  this  publication  is  to  prove, 
'  that  their  objections  are  frivolous,  and  their  new  glofles  un- 
idiomatical  and  erroneous.' 

Thefe  two  DhTertations  folely  relate  to  thofe  paffages, 
which  are  cenfured  by  the  late  bifhop  of  Clogher.  His  lord- 
fhip  was  of  opinion,  that  etvufcv,  Luke  i.  3.  fhould  be  ren- 
dered from  heaven,  or  from  above,  and  confequently  that  St. 
Luke  declares  his  gofpel  to  have  been  written  by  particular 
infpiration  *.  But  Mr.  Younge  brings  feveral  arguments  to 
mew,    that  ttvubiv  is  juftly  rendered  from  the  very  firji. 

Dr.  Clayton,  in  his  Eflay  on  Spirit,  fuppofes,  that  angels 
were  appointed  viceroys  of  earthly  kingdoms,  and  fell  by 
neglecting  their  feveral  adminiltrations.  In  favour  of  his 
theory,  he  produces,  among  other  paffages,  the  fixth  verie  of 
St.  Jude,  which  he  renders,  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  prin- 
cipalities with  due  care ;  but  neglecled  their  proper  provinces,  he 
[God]  hath  refer ved  in  everlajling  chains  under  darknefs  f .  Mr. 
Younge  combats  the  bifhop's  hypothefis,  and  his  tranflation 
of  this  text  in  his  fecond  DfTertation,  and  proves,  as  he  appre- 
hends, '  that  Jude  is  unexceptionably  tranflated,  in  our  public 
verfion,  and  that  his  lordlhip's  new  glofs  is  a  rude  chaos  of  ab- 
furdities  and  contradictions.' 
There  is  learning  and  ingenuity  in  this  performance. 

33.  The  Protefant  Dijenter's  Attfiver  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  Free  Addrefs,  on  the  Subjecl  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Upon 
Scriptural  and  Rational  Principles.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the 
Author.  With  fome  occafonal  Remarks  on  his  Letter  to  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Venn,  and  on  Bp.  Hoadly's  Plain  Account.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
Buckland. 

The  author  of  this  tract  fets  out  with  an  examination  of 
the  leading  principle  in  Dr.  Prieftley's  book,  adopted  from 
bilhop  Hoadley,  viz.  that  we  are  to  form  our  notions  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  what  the  fcripture  exprefly  fays  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  fubject.  This  rule,  he  thinks,  is  infufficient  ; 
and  he  endeavours  to  confirm  his  opinion  by  obferving,  that 
many  circumftances  relative  to  this  inftitution  are  not  exprefly 
determined,  and  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  refpect  to  bap- 
tifm,  the  obfervation  of  the  Sabbarb,  &c. 

As  to  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  ap- 
prehends, that  it  is,  1.  not  merely  a  memorial  of  Chrift  in 
general,  but  a  vifible  reprefentation  of  his  death,  particularly 
as  a  facrifice  for  fin ;  and  2.  that  it  is  a  fign  and  feal  of  the 
covenant  of  grace.     This  holy  rite,  he  thinks,  is  not  to  be 

*  Vindic.  vol  1.  f  Eflay  on  Spirit  §  39. 

cele- 
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Celebrated  by  all  profefiing  chriftianity,  who  are  free  from 
fcandalous  vices,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  maintains,  but  only  by  true 
believers.  This  point  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ordinance,  and  from  fcriptute,  from  the  parable  of 
the  wedding-garment,  from  thofe  paflages  which  condemn 
hypocritical  profeffions  of  religion,  and  warrant  the  excom- 
munication of  fome  befides  the  fcandaloufly  immoral,  from 
what  is  faid  by  St.  Paul  of  thofe  who  eat  and  drink  unwor- 
thily, and  of  the  neceftity  of  a  previous  feif-examination,  &c. 
He  pleads  for  the  right  of  churches  to  admit  or  rejedl  mem- 
bers, and  to  judge  of  their  qualifications.  He  points  out  the 
advantages  which,  he  thinks,  arife  from  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  viz.  that  it  tends  to  confirm  the  chriftian's  faith, 
ftrengthens  our  obligation  to  a  life  of  holinefs,  excites  ab- 
horrence of  fin,  promotes  the  chriftian's  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind,  is  an  eminent  means  of  enjoying  the  prefence  of  God, 
and  the  Redeemer,  &c.  And  laftly,  he  confiders  the  prepara- 
tions requifite  to  a  proper  attendance  upon  this  facred  ordi- 
nance. 

On  thefe  points  the  author,  though  in  fome  inftances  he 
may  appear  to  have  built  his  notions  upon  puritanical  princi- 
ples, has  advanced  many  obfervations,  which  merit  the  confl- 
deration  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  or  2ny  one  who  would  entertain  a 
proper  notion  of  this  religious  inftitution. 

,34.  7 he  Pretences  of  Entkujiaftsy  as  grounded  in  the  Ar tides  of 
the  Churchy  conJidered>  aud  Confuted  : — A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Univerftty  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary'j,  on  Sunday,  Auguft 
6,   1769.  By  William  Hawkins,  M.  A.  Svo.  6d.  Rivington. 

Mr.  Hawkins  takes  for  his  text  this  paflage  in  Job  xxxvi. 
26.  Behold  God  it  great,  and  ive  knoiv  him  not ;  and  having  lhewn 
the  incomprehenfible  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  foys, 
4  it  is  the  higheft  preemption  to  attempt  by  ftarching  to  find  out 
God  in  this  itate  of  mortality  ;  to  bring  infinite  to  a  finite  teft  ; 
to  call  in  queftion  certain  difcoveries  he  had  been  pleafed  to 
make  of  himfelf  or  his  difpenfations,  merely  becaufe  they  lie 
above  the  level  of  our  finite  apprehenfion  :  and  therefore  our 
belief,  our  notions,  and  our  fentiments  concerning  divine 
truths,  ought  to  be  regulated  and  circumfcribed  by  the  letter, 
or  the  evident  tenor  of  revelation.' 

This  may  be  very  true  j  but  to  whom  is  it  applied  ?  furely 
not  to  thofe  who  embrace  Chriftianity,  and  only  differ  from 
this  orthodox  divine,  concerning  fome  points  of  theology.  No 
Christian  pretends  to  call  in  queftion  the  difcoveries  which 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  make  of  himfelf  and  his  difpenfa- 
tions, when  he  knows  the  fenfe  of  divine  revelation.  But  the 
i  queftion 
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queftion  is,  What  is  the  fenfe  of  fcripture  ?  Every  defended 
of  Athanafianifm  has  no  right  to  fay,  that  his  judgment  is 
the  ftandard  of  truth,  or  that  his  fentiments  are  regulated  by 
the  tenor  of  revelation,  when  perhaps  he  is  adopting  the 
grorTeft  abfurdity. 

Our  author  fays,  '  Faith  cannot  have  a  furer  foundation  in 
human  reafon,  than  in  divine  authority.  As  if  human  rea- 
(bn  and  divine  authority  ought  to  be  feparated!  They  who  talk 
in  this  manner,  or  periuade  themfeives  that  we  ought  to  cap- 
tivate our  reafon  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  can  have  no  ob- 
jections againft  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  may 
be  eafily  digefted  by  fuppofing  that  it  is  «  a  myftery,  icfolva- 
ble  into  the  acknowledged  incomprehenfiblenefs  of  the  deep 
tilings  of  God.' 

Behold  God  is  great,  and  <we  know  him  not,  is  a  fujficient  reply, 
as  Mr.  Hawkins  afTures  us,  to  any  man  who  (hall  deny  the 
exiftence  of  the  three  perfons  in  one  divine  nature,  the  incar- 
nation of  the  fecond,  &c. — The  greateft  bigot  in  a  popilh 
country,  when  his  moft  ridiculous  and  incredible  tenets  are 
called  in  queftion,  may  make  the  fame  reply.  Mr.  Hawkins 
is  qualified  to  preach  on  the  other  fule  of  the  water,  and  we 
bid  him  adieu. 

35.  The  fecond  Chapter  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  <verffied.     By  T.  A. 

Student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4/0.  6d.     Beecroft. 

This  piece  is  eafy  and  poetical,  though  in  fome  parts  it  de- 
viates from  the  fimple  elegance  and  juft  defcription  of  the  ori- 
ginal. It  gives  us  much  more  pleafure  to  encourage  laudable 
friidies  and  modeft  merit,  than  to  condemn  rhapfody  and  ar- 
rogance. 

36.  An  Effay  on  Laughter,  wherein  are  dif played,  its  natural  and 
moral  Cavfes,  nuitb  the  Arts  of  exciting  it.  1  zmo,  ?.$.  Davies. 
This  is  a  tranflation  from  the  'French,  which,  in  the  origi- 
nal, may  be  ftiled  a  tolerable  production,  as  the  Author  has  not 
unhappily  hit  off  Des  Touches,  Fontenelle,  and  Monte/quieu's 
manner,  in  a  fuppofed  converfation  upon  the  fubject ;  which, 
however  tends  to  eftablifli  this  maxim,  that  felf- love  isthefource 
of  laughter. — We  cannot  help  diffenting  from  this  pofition,  for 
two  reafons ;  firft,  becaufe  the  rifible  faculty  would  be  found- 
ed in  a  degree  of  vanity,  which,  we  hope,  very  diftant  from 
common  fenfe  ;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the  fuppofed  author*, 
though  as  much  addicted  to  felf-love  as  any  man  breathing, 
has  never  been  able,  either  upon  the  ftage,  or  in  any  of  his 
productions,  to  raife  a  mufcle  in  fupport  of  the  hypothefis. 

*  This  piece,  though  not  mentioned  as  a  tranflation  in  the 
title-page,  is  done  into  Englifli  by  the  facetiouf  Dr.  H — ffern — n» 
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Leclures  on  the  Materia  Meciica  :  containing  the  Natural  H/fiory  of 
Drugs,  their  Virtues  end  Dofes :  alfo  Directions  for  the  Study  cf 
the  Materia  Medina  :  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Method  cf  Pre~ 
fcribing,  Puhlijhed  from  the  Manufcript  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Alfton,  Prof ef or  cf  Botany  and  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni- 
'verfny  of  Edinburgh,  by  John  Hope,  M.D.  Profefor  of  Me- 
dicine and  Botany  in  that  Univerfty.   Tivo  Pols.  4/0.    il.  1  is.  6d. 

Dilly. 

IT  might  be  thought  that  a  fnbjecl  of  inquiry  which  has  its 
foundation  in  obvious  fads,  and  is  expofed  to  fuch  uni- 
verfal  obfervation  as  the  materia  medica,  fhould  long  fines 
have  attained  to  an  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  yet  no  part 
of  phyfical  knowledge  has  been  more  unfuccefsfully  cultivated* 
The  different  effects  attending  the  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine 
in  different  circumftauces,  muff  naturally  render  the  afcer- 
tainment  of  its  virtues  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  Phy- 
ficians,  however,  in  all  ages,  flu  filed  with  the  fuccefs  of  fome 
•particular  prefcription,  and  ardent  to  efiablifh  the  reputation 
of  its  efficacy  in  certain  difeafes,  have  too  raihly  extolled  me- 
dicines as  intirely  infallible,  which  more  frequent  and  careful 
experiments  would  have  evinced  to  be  deftitute  of  almoft 
every  quality.  Credulity  was  eager  to  grafp  at  the  profered 
cures  of  difeafes ;  and  thus  remedies,  which  had  at  firft  been 
received  upon  precipitate  and  erroneous  opinion,  were  after- 
wards eftablifhed  upon  implicit  authority.  Even  philosophy 
Was  conftrained  to  fupport  the  deception  by  the  doctrine  of  oc- 
Vol  XXX.   Stptmtier,    1770.  M  cult 
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cult  qualities ;  and  fubftances  as  void  of  virtue  as  the  relics  of 
faints,  were  canonifed  likewife  by  fuperftition  with  an  equal 
degree  of  abfurdity.  In  fuch  a  fituation  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  fhould  long  have 
remained  in  a  (late  of  great  im perfection.  For  what  progrefs 
could  be  expected  in  the  cultivation  of  a  fcience  in  which  ac- 
cident paffed  for  eftablifhed  obfervation,  and  fanciful  opinion 
anticipated  rational  inquiry  ?  When  we  view  the  materia  me* 
dica  as  it  exifts  in  pharmaceutical  writers,  it  refembles  an  im- 
menfe  magazine,  where  weeds  and  herbs,  where  noxious  and 
falutary,  where  valuable  and  infignificant  fubftances  are 
blended  in  indifcriminate  confufion.  The  later  difpenfatories, 
it  muft  be  owned,  have  rejected  many  ufelefs  materials,  but 
as  yet  the  reformation  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  com- 
plete. We  may  fafely  affirm,  however,  that  a  greater  attempt 
towards  fuch  a  reformation  is  made  in  the  work  which  we  are 
now  reviewing,  than  in  any  preceding  book  on  the  fubject. 
The  indefatigable  author,  who  feems  to  have  fpared  no  pains 
in  his  refearches,  has  not  only  extracted  whatever  was  ufeful 
from  former  writers,  but  has  alfo  (applied  us  with  many  ob- 
iervations  from  his  own  experience. 

This  work  confifts  of  eighty-two  lectures,  of  which  the 
eleven  firft  are  preliminary,  treating  of  fome  obfervations  on 
the  invention  of  remedies,  the  fate  of  the  materia  medica,  an 
account  of  the  operation  of  medicines  on  the  body,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  many  errors  concerning  fimples,  an 
explication  of  the  clalTcs  into  which  he  has  diftributed  the 
fimples,  and  directions  for  fhidying  the  materia  medica,  with 
the  characters  of  fome  writers  en  the  fubject.  We  (hall  pre- 
fent  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  lecture  on  the  ope- 
ration of  medicines,  as  it  contains  feveral  ingenious  remarks. 

'  Our  bodies  confifting  of  folids  and  fluids,  the  action  of 
medicines  mult  be  either  on  the  one  or  the  oiher  immediately, 
or  in  both  together,  by  altering  their  quantities  or  qualities : 
but  that  every  fuch  change  or  alteration  can  be  accounted  for, 
from  the  folidity,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  medi- 
cine, cannot  be  afllrted. 

*  The  changes  produced  by  medicines  are  either  the  natural 
effect  of  their  phyfical  powers,  or  the  confequence  of  the  im- 
preflion  made  by  them  on  the  fenfitive  faculty,  that  is  of  the 
fenfation  they  excite.  When  a  medicine  for  inftance  acts  on 
the  blood  in  the  vefiels,  the  fame  way  it  does  on  it  when  let 
out,  heat  and  motion  continuing  the  fame,  fuch  a£lion  may 
be  called  phyfical,  or  mechanical,  or  chemical ;  and  fuch  are 
the  effects  of  the  diluting,  attenuating,  incraflaring,  con- 
denfing,  fweetening,  &c.  medicines  on  the  fluids ;  and  of  re- 
laxing, 
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taxing,  contra&ing,  lubricating  exafperating,  corroding,  &c. 
fubftances  on  the  folids.  But  when  the  change  produced  is 
owing  entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  mechanifm  of  the  living  body, 
and  is  the  confequence  of  the  ftimulus  excited  by  the  medicine, 
which  can  make  no  alteration  on  a  dead  or  paralytic  body,  or1 
on  any  animal  void  of  life,  fuch  effect  cannot  be  called  me- 
chanical (o  properly.  Thus  a  medicine  which  by  thinning 
the  faeces,  and  lubricating  the  inteftines,  evacuates  by  ftool, 
purges  more  mechanically  than  fuch  cathartics  as  operate  by 
irritation  only.  Manna  purges  more  mechanically  than  elate- 
rium  or  the  like. 

«  The  immediate  impulfe  or  action  of  any  medicine  ort  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  be  alio  called  the  mechanic 
effect  of  that  medicine,  together  with  the  force  applying  it : 
but  the  confequences  of  thefe  are  the  effect  of  the  fenfation  it 
caufes,  or  the  ftimulus  given  the  fenfible  fibres  by  the  mecha- 
nifm of  the  body  animated.  As  in  bleeding  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  lancet,  moved  with  a  proper  force  in  a  right  di- 
rection, is  only  a  fmall  and  clean  wound,  but  the  confequent 
pain,  haemorrhage,  &c.  flow  from  the  ftructure  of  the  body  : 
fo  fuppofe  one  unaccuftomed  to  tobacco  puts  a  little  of  it  into 
his  nofe,  all  the  mechanical  action  of  this  is  only  a  little  fric- 
tion, and  perhaps  fomeof  its  effluvia  infinuated  into  the  mem-* 
brana  pituitaria  ;  but  the  confequences*  as  fneezing,  a  plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  mucus,  and  fometimes  giddinefs,  fieknefs, 
vomiting,  flow  from  the  prefent  circumfrances  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  or  animal  ceconomy,  but  cannot  be  called  phyfical  or 
mechanical ;  fince  no  fuch  fymptoms  would  have  followed, 
had  the  perfon  been  a  common  fnuffer  of  tobacco. 

*  The  great  Creator  of  all  has  fo  framed  and  qualified  our 
curioufly- wrought  machine,  that  when  any  thing  hurtful  or  ir- 
ritating is  formed  in  it,  or  applied  to  it,  fuch  motions,  con- 
tractions, or  convulfions  are  excited,  as  may  moit  effectually 
expel  it  or  blunt  its  acrimony.  Hence  we  fee  that  fevers  and 
fpafms,  natural  or  artificial,  prove  often  the  belt  cures  in  the 
worft  of  diftempers. 

'  Thefe  mechanical  or  quafi  mechanical  operations  of  me- 
dicines I  call  their  primary,  and  the  confequences  the  fecon- 
dary  virtues ;  which  ought  to  be  carefully  diftrnguifhcd.  I 
obferve, . 

*  That  a  medicine  applied  to  one  part  of  the  body  has  often 
rery  different  effect  from  what  it  has  when  applied  to  another  : 
or  different  parts  may  be  very  differently  affjcted  by  the  fame 
fimple.  Sugar  is  fweet  in  the  mouth,  bur  irritates  the  n<  . 
Gold  water  is  a  good  drink,  but  bad  clyfter.  Opium  bites 
the  Lofe,  but  not  the  ftomach.     Autimor.ial  emetic*  irritate 
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the  ftomach,  but  not  the  mouth,  &c.  Yea,  the  effects  even 
of  the  fofteft  titillation,  of  unufual  though  gentle  motion  of 
the  body,  of  fudden  impreflions  on  the  mind,  violent  paffions, 
of  natural  antipathies,  &c.  often  exceed  the  action  of  the 
ftrongeft  medicines.  Thus  flroaking  only  the  upper  lip  with 
a  feather  commonly  caufes  fneezing,  that  is  a  fudden  convulfion 
of  many  ftrong  mufcles ;  as  tickling  the  throat  with  it  will 
make  one  vomit.  The  confequences  of  turning  round 
quick  and  for  a  long  time,  of  going  to  fea,  of  fudden  anger, 
&c.  are  commonly  known.  The  fmell  of  mufk  occafions  fits 
in  fome  ;  the  fight  of  a  cat  proves  fudorific  to  others ;  and  fo 
on.  No  wonder  then  that  a  very  flight  ftimulus  in  fome  more 
more  noble  and  fenfible  parts  mould  either  cure  or  caufe  di- 
feafes.     N.  B.     Virus  'viper a. 

'  And  fuch  is  the  ftru&ure  and  peculiar  fenfation  of  the  fto- 
mach, that  many  fubftances,  which  no  other  way  appear  acrid, 
affect  it  fo  as  to  caufe  convulfions,  deliriums,  palfies,  blind- 
nefs,  lethargies,  and  death  itfelf,  if  not  foon  enough  expelled  ; 
fuch  as  hyofciamus,  cynogloflum,  cicuta  aquatica,  &c.  I 
know  thefe  fymptoms  are  attributed  to  their  effects  on  the 
blood,  or  on  the  fpirits,  or  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the 
brain  by  their  narcotic  quality ;  but  fmce  by  repeated  expe- 
riments it  appears  that  fuch  fymptoms  (I  do  not  reckon  death 
a  fymptom)  have  appeared  before  the  narcotic  was  gone  out 
of  the  ftomach,  or  was  diffolved  in  it,  yea  even  before  it  had 
any  obfervable  effect  on  the  ftomach  itfelf;  and  alfo  fo  foon 
as  the  narcotic  was  vomited  up,  all  the  fymptoms  difappeared. 
I  neither  fee  how  the  blood,  animal  fpirits,  or  brain  could  be 
vitiated,  nor,  if  they  were,  how  a  vomit  ihould  fo  foon  re- 
cover them.  N  B.  A  delirium  following  an  anodyne  clyfter, 
and  death  another.    But  to  proceed,  I  obferve, 

■  That  habit  or  cufiomary  ufe  diminiihes  commonly,  and 
fometimes  almoft  quite  deftroys,  the  ftrength  of  fome  very 
powerful  medicines,  yea  virulent  narcotics ;  while  natural  or 
accidental  averfions  turn  otherwife  wholefome  aliments  into  a 
kind  of  poifons,  i.  e.  what  nature  cannot  concoct,  and  with 
great  difficulty  expels.  Every  body  knows  the  effect  of  fmoak- 
ing  tobacco,  when  one  begins  to  ufe  it,  and  how  agreeable 
cuftom  makes  it.  A  few  grains  of  opium  will  poifon  one  who 
never  took  it  before ;  but  ufe,  in  time,  will  render  drachms 
fate.  Lobfters,  crabs,  oyfters,  eggs,  are  delicious  food  with 
many ;  while  fome  cannot  tafte  one  or  more  of  them  without 
vomiting.  Yea,  what  may  be  very  agreeable  and  wholefome 
to  a  perfon  at  one  time,  may  be  hateful  and  hurtful  to  him  at 
another.  I  like  cabbage  very  well  now,  but  remember  when 
the  fmell  of  one  was  hateful,  and  difpofed  me  to  vomit.  Be- 
fore 
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fore  I  had  the  dyfentery  T  made  great  ufe  of  honey,  but  the 
firft  time  I  rafted  it  afterwards,  although  mixed  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  aqua  vita?,  it  gave  me  fuch  a  fevere  cholic  that 
nothing  could  remove,  till  I  provoked  vomiting  with  warm 
water. 

'  Now  fince  cuftom  or  habit  can  never  alter  the  nature  of 
things  or  the  phyfical  action  of  bodies  on  one  another,  we  fee 
that  we  need  not  have  recourfe  to  the  bad  flare  of  the  juices  to 
account  for  the  effe&s  of  the  mod  efficacious  medicines  and 
narcotic  poifons.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  one  final  caufe  why 
the  bountiful  Author  of  nature  has  afforded  us  an  immenfe 
variety  of  medicamenta,  as  well  as  alimenta,  viz.  to  fuit  the 
different  circumftances  as  well  as  wants  of  his  creatures.  There 
are  many  aftringents,  for  inftance,  which  agree  much  in  vir- 
tues ;  bur  can  any  fay  that  they  agree  in  erery  thing  ?  or  that 
one  might  ferve  for  them  all  ?  By  no  means :  our  very  tafte 
can  discover  a  difference;  fo  that  they  may  have  very  dif- 
ferent fpecific  qualities.  Were  we  at  fufficient  pains  to  difcover 
thefe  in  fimples,  we  might  find  remedies  for  difeafes  for  which 
we  now  have  none.     And  laftly,  I  obferve. 

*  That  we  cannot  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tions of  medicines,  without  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
fimples  themfelves.  What  this  cognitio  fimpluium  is,  and  its 
ufefulnefs,  are  well  explained  in  Conringius,  I  mean,  Hermanns 
Ccnringii  intrcdudlio  in  uni-i:erjam  artem  mtdicam,  efpecially  the 
edition  with  Fred.  Koffmannus  his  preface,  Halae  et  Lipfia?, 
in  1726;  wherein,  befides  Schelhammer's  additn.menta,  and 
Hoffman's  preface,  we  have  Bartholinus,  Caftellus,  Rhodius, 
Van  Der-Linden,  on  the  fame  fubjecl.  It  is  in  4to.  Vid.  c. 
8.  §  3-  p.  ?59>  &c-     Briefly, 

*  The  fimpluium  medicamentorum  cognitio ,  includes,  r.  The 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  fimples,  i.  e.  net  only  of  the  me- 
dicinal names,  but  of  fuch  alfo  as  the  moft  approved  natural 
hiftorians  give  them,  in  order  fufficiently  to  diftinguifh  the  de- 
figned  fpecies  from  all  others  of  the  fame  genus.  This  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  order  to  our  confulting  with,  and  underftanding,  fo- 
reign authors ;  to  prevent  dangerous  miflakes,  and  ridiculous 
blunders.  N.  B.  Armoracia,  Carabe,  Sandaraca,  &c.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  infifted  on  now,  as  many  of  the  moft  proper 
and  common  names  are  omitted  in  the  Difpenfarories.  Nei- 
ther are  the  etymologies  to  be  neglected,  becaufe  they  often 
direct  the  right  pronunciation,  and  fometimes  difcover  the 
original  of  vulgar  errors,  e.  g.  Cynorrhodos  kvcou  and  pofot  ; 
Cyperus,  Kvirstpofi  a  xuT^fo^,  vas  rotundum  ;  Cotyledon, 
K^iMttJW,  a  KtfJvM,  cavitas  ;  polygonum,  propolis,  pyre- 
thrum,  hydrargyrus,  faxifraga,  lithofpormum,  lyfimachia,  &c. 
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•*  Herbam  banc  Lyfimachus  rex   ad  fanguinis  eru  ptionis 
bendas  facere  cafu  quodam  comperit.     Quum  enim  equus  ejus 
vulnus    accepiifet,    ianguifque  erumperet,  hanc   herbam,  quaa 
erat  ad  manus,  quamque  rex  ignorabat,  vulneri  admovit :  ea 
eruptions  fcdata,  omnes  poftea   ad  fanguinis  eruptiones  ea  ufi 
funt,  et   ab   inventore  Lyfimachiam,    herbam    appelhverunt. 
Invenit  ct  Lyfimachus  herbam  Lyfimachiam,  quas  ab  eo  noinen 
retiner,  celebrata  Erafiftrato.     Vis  ejus  tanta  eft,  utjumentis 
difcordantibus,  jugo   impofita,    afperitatem   cohibeat."     Plin. 
\.  25.   C  7.    p.  636.    and    Oribafiut    Colled.    1.  15.    p.   502. —  2 
This  knowledge  ought  alfo  to  include  a  dirtinct  idea  of  the 
cies  externa,    con  fill,  nee,    weight,    tafte,  fmell,  &c.  of  evt 
fimple;  and  in  a  word,  whatever  is  necefiary  to  diitinguifh 
from  one  another ;  to  know  when  it  is   frefh  and   good,  and 
when  not ;  or  can  any  way  aflift  in  difcovering  its  nature  ;  and 
confequently  to   what  kingdom,  tribe,  and  family  it  belong 
where  it  is  produced,  how  fophifticated,  and  the  like. — And  3. 
as  the  moft   neceflary  branch  of  this  knowledge,  their  ufe  in 
medicine,  which  is  not   io  eafily  acquired  as   is   generally  be- 
lieved.    For  uniefs  we  are  acquainted  with  the  various  ways  of 
difcovering   the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  how  they  act  on  one 
another,  authors  differ  fo  widely  about  the  virtues  of  fimples, 
"We  fhall  never   be  able  to  acquire   any  certainty  concerning 
them  :   but  of  this  more  afterwards. — And  Lilly,  4..  The  pre- 
parations and  doles  of  fimples   mud   be  known,  if  we  would 
reap  any  benefit  even  by  the  knowledge  of  their  virtues  :  for  if 
we  are  ignorant  how  and   in    what  quantity  a  medicine  ought 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  a  defigned   effect,  we  know  nothing  of 
it  to  any  good   purpofe,  and  may  as  readily  do   ill  as  good  by 
it.     M  Efculenta  confervant,  venena  refiftunt  fanitatem.     Ali- 
rrjenta  a  toxicis,  uti  inedicamenta  a  venenis,  non  natura,   fed 
dofis  diftinguit,"  are  two   of  the   canones  prefixed    by  C.  Lin- 
naeus   to    his   Materia  Mcdica,   p.   1.    Amfter.  in  1749,   in  8vo, 
which  can   be   admitted  only  cum  grano  falis.     If  he  can  dofe 
arfenic  fo  as  to  be  nourifhed  by  it,  trit  mibi  magnus  Apollo* 

There  is  one  circumftance  attending  thefe  lectures,  which, 
though  it  may  be  regarded  by  fume  as  a  defect,  yer  difcover?, 
in  our  opinion,  the'moft  ingenuous  anxiety  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  and  on  that  account  ought  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  the  more  effential  parts  of  the  work  It  is  that  the  au- 
thor confeffes  he  has  ftudieJ  the  matter  of  his  prelections  more 
than  their  elegance.  ?  Be  more  careful,  fays  he,  to  take  the 
meaning  than  the  words  of  the  lectures,  which  I  ftudy  no  more 
than  what  is  neceffary  to  make  myfelf  nnderftood.'  Hence  we 
fometimes  find  him  making  ufe  of  a  Latin  expreflton  without 
any  apparent   reafon.     But  they  would  be  malignant  critics, 
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indeed,  who  would  reprehend  fuch  trifling  blemifhes  in  a 
work  of  lb  great  merit.  A  few  inftances,  however,  of  this 
fmgularity  will  be  found  in  the  following  quotation. 

*  Salt  ftimulates  and  ftrengthens  the  fibres,  attenuates  the 
fluids,  refills  putrefa&ion,  provokes  urine,  and  opens  the 
belly :  and  is  commended  in  indigeftion,  want  of  appetite, 
colic  and  nephritic  pains,  &c.  and  externally,  as  difcutienr, 
detergent,  and  drying  for  tumors,  pains,  inflammations,  ul- 
cers, and  burnings,  &c.  The  common  fait  is  more  ufed  in. 
food  than  medicine ;  in  health  than  ficknefs  ;  and  the  fal-gem 
almoft  only  in  clyfters  and  in  gargarifms. 

"  Sal  commune  dicitur  Bajilio  Monacbo  nobiliflimum  ac  op- 
timum aroma.  Vires.  Calefacit,  exficcat,  abftergit,  diflbl- 
vit,  purgat,  adftringit  leniier,  confumit  fuperrluitates,  pene- 
trat,  digerit,  aperit,  incidit,  venerem  flimulat,  putredini  ve- 
neni/que  refiftit.  Hinc  convenit  interne  in  cruditatibus  ven- 
triculi,  apetitu  proftrato,  obftruclionibus  alvi  et  uiinae,  colicis 
doloribus,  &c.  Externe  hi  ulceribtis  putridis  ac  ferpentibus 
mundificandis,  in  tumoribus  fimplicibus  et  peftilentialibus  dif- 
cutiendis,  in  combuftionum  i/a«rvp«^f<  extrahendo,  in  pruiitu 
et  fcabie  exficcanda,  in  fugillationibus  et  fanguine  extravafato, 
refolvendo  ac  difcutiendo,  in  dolore  dentium,  colico,  cepha- 
lico,  arthritico  et  fimul  mitigando,  in  oculorum  pterygio  ab- 
fumendo.  Sal  gemma;  etfi  ealtlem  vires  cum  fale  communi 
obtineat,  fubftituique  eidem  queat,  rarioiis  tamen  ufus  eft  in 
praxi  medica,  crebrioris  in  chymica,  ubi  in  folutionibus  me- 
tallorum  fali  communi  antecellit.  Commendatur  tamen  pecu- 
liarity, Forejii  experientia  ad  ftercora  dura  eliquanda,  adeoque 
ad  colica  tormina  arcenda,  intus  et  extus."  L.  zi.  5.  Schroaer, 
467 — 473.  Vid.  Dtcfc  1.  5.  c.  126.  p.  376.  abridged  by 
Schroder, 

*  I.  It  is  pungent  to  the  tafte,  eafily  dhTolves  and  enters 
the  lacleals,  circulates  perhaps  per  minima  :  yet  is  unalterable 
by  the  vis  vitas ;  and  hence  our  blood,  urine,  tears,  fweat,  are 
all  fait ;  though  this  is  not  perceivable  in  women's  milk. 
Cur?  An  in  bile?  2.  It  preferves  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  and  even  water  too  from  putrifying  ;  and  is  the  molt 
univerfal  and  common,  therefore  the  mofr  ufeful  and  necef- 
fary,  antifeptic  in  nature.  3.  It  is  poifon  to  many  infects  ; 
yet  numberlefs  animals  cannot  live  but  in  the  fea.  Even  fal- 
inon  grow  fick  and  putrefcent,  if  kept  too  long  in  frem  water, 
4.  It  cannot  be  called  either  an  alcali  or  an  acid  ;  hut  is  a 
neutral  fait,  and  rather  dilutes  than  thickens  the  ferum  ;  and 
mixed  with  freih  drawn  blood  it  prevents,  in  a  great  meafure, 
its  coagulating.  5.  It  is  of  great  ufe,  and  I  believe  always 
has  been,  to  thofe  who  feed  on  animals;  as  it  prevents  the 
too  great  corruption  or  putrefaction  of  feveral  kinds  of  tood, 
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and  the  dife§fes  confequent.  An  ancient  phyfician,  who  at- 
tended a  peft-houfe,  told  Mr.  Boyle,  that,  befides  his  ardent 
prayers  to  God,  and  a  very  icgular  diet,  his  conftant  antidote 
was  only  to  take  every  morning  a  little  fea-falt  in  a  few  fpoon- 
fuls  of  fair  water,  which  kept  his  hody  foluble,  without  weak- 
ening it,  &c.  Vid.  Infalub .  and  fulubrity  of  the  Air  in  BoyU\ 
Works,  iv.  p.  294.  folio  edition. 

"  TJbi  ink  litis  carnibus  homines  vefci  coguntur,  mafia  fan- 
guinea  malignant  et  venenatam  induit  qualitatem,  ex  qua 
fcorbutus,  febres  maligna:  peftelentiales,  &c.  progerminant. 
quemadmodum,  an.  1673.  in  obfidione  Groeningiana,  a  Gallis 
ct  Moguutinii  facia  experti  fumus  "  Huffman  in  Schroder,  p 
310.   edit.  Mangeti, 

"  Sal  marinus  nee  fyrupum  violarum,  nee  tincl.  heliotrop: 
mutat ;  cum  oleo  tartari  non  effervefcit,  neque  calcis  aqua 
,  turbidam  efficit.  Leve  tamen  aciditatis  fignum  praebet,  fi  af- 
furtdatur  fp.  falls  ammoniaci,  cujus  pelluciditatem  turbat. 
Infufionem  gallarum  etiam  nonnihilobfcurat.  Alkaline  quoque 
indolis  videtur,  cum  folutionem  mercurii  albidam  reddat,  et 
calitfam  cum  oleo  vitrioli  effervefcentiam  excitet."  Geoff,  i. 
p.  102. 

'  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  forae,  that  fait  is  hurtful  to 
perfons  afflicted  with  the  ftone  ;  and  of  others,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther beneficial  to  fuch.  "  Imprimis  fexagenarium  (mihi  a 
diftillationibus)  immunem  a  renum  cakulo  fervavi  annos  fe- 
decem,  cuialioqui  obnoxius  erat,  largo  falls  marini  ufu.  Quod 
dcinceps  in  multis  confjimavi.'*  Helmont  de  L-ith/a/t,  cap.  iii. 
§  30.  vid.  ftmm»  §  18.  p.  15.  Mr.  Geoffroy  thinks  fait  inno- 
cent, but  faked  meat  hurtful  in  the  gravel.  "  Quodcunque 
falis  volatilis  produclionem  in  fanguine  cohibebif,  calculorum 
gencrationem  praepediet.  Verum  id  p<ae(tat  fal  marinus:  e 
contrario  muria,  cum  ad  falis  alcali  volatilis  naturam  acccdat, 
non  modo  hanc  cajculi  canfam  non  deftruet,  fed  etiam  illam  ma- 
gis  ac  magis  fovebit.  Licet  igitur  muria  calculofis  noxiafit,  non 
idcirco  falis  communis  ufum  noxium  efle  concludendum  eft."  Vid. 
Geoff,  i.  103^-104. — But  certainly  the  U^falforum  muriee  is  more 
2.  jai  ammoniac  than  a  volatile  alkali.  And  he  fays  before,  "  Sal 
marinus  lales  vojatiles  urinofos  facile  fibi  confociat  &  in  ammo- 
niacum  convert.it ;"  which  he  does  not  fay  is  hurtful  in  the  ftone. 
Befides,  no  fea-falt  is  found  in  the  calculus ;  neither,  is  fal  ammo- 
niac :  and  fmce  frefh  meat  fooner  tarns  alcaline  and  volatile 
than  fait  meat,  it  mull  be  the  meat  that  is  hurtful,  and  nc>t  the 
muiia,  according  to  his  reafoning. 

6  Salt  is  blamed  alfo  for  the  lea  fourvies,  at  leaft  fait  meat ; 
as  a-lfo  for  the  itch,  fcabies,  and  even  the  elephantiafis,  vid. 
Geoff.  i„  p.  105.  perhaps  with  as  little  reafon.  One  would 
think  that  ;<n  antiftptic  fhould  rather  cure  than  caufe  putrid 
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difeafes. — In  a  word,  confidering  that  fait  is  unalterable  by 
the  vis  vita,  that  it  partes  plentifully  by  the  urine,  and  opens 
the  belly  (with  what  elfe  is  obferved  above) ;  and  alfo  that 
falted  meat  has  been  ufed,  even  to  excefs  (without  any  bad 
confequence)  by  many,  there  is  little  reafon  to  condemn  its  ui'c 
in  any  of  thefe  difeafes. 

"  Mulier  D&ventrienfis  imprsegnata  deleftabatur  tarn  impenfe 
halecibus  falitis,  ut  ante  partum  comederit  mille  ac  quadrin- 
gentas.  Attamen  fine  ventriculi  offenfa,  ullove  faniratis  dif- 
pendio.  Fuit  tamen  ipfa  bis  noxia,  in  fe,  ac  in  infantem. 
In  fe  quod  nequiverit  refrenare  immodicum  hoc  falfamen- 
torum  defiderium.  In  infantem  vero,  quod  ipfius  appetitum 
lnanclpaveiit,  adeo  ftri&e  huic  fervituti,  ut  cum  necdum  pof- 
fet  verbis,  expetierit  tamen  ejulatu  haleces  quibus  fe  tarn  efFufe 
dederat  mater,  plus  aequo  fibi  indulgens. . . .  Lege  apud  nos 
cautum  eft,  ne  quis  fal  amenta  hax  vcnum  exponat,  ante  de- 
cimum  a  falitura  diem.  .  . .  Debite  namque  faiiri,  &  opportune; 
dati,  adeo  non  nocent,  ut  etiam  fumme  profunt  fu'pino  fto- 
macho.  juvando  coclionem,  detergendo  pituitam,  movendo 
alvum,  &  reftituendo  homini  amifTum  cibi  defiderium.  Ac 
proinde  non  vane  noftrates,  ut  a  fole  nebulas,  fie  ab  halecibus 
diMipare  morbos.'  Imo  nunquam  magis  fterilem  effe  medico- 
rum  meflem,  quam  fub  horum  adventum."  Vid.  Tu/p.  Obf, 
\>.  ii.  c.  24. 

«  N.  B.  Mr.  Simon  Kelly,  Minifter  at  Glcnholm,  aged  about 
77,  has  long  lived  on  fait  herrings  and  falted  meat,  and  can- 
pot  eat  freih  meat,  without  turning  fqueamifti  and  uneafy  ; 
yet  he   is   a   very  healthy  (hong   man,  neither   troubled  with 

icurvy  nor  ilone. However,  fait,  being  acrid  and  diuretic 

may  increafe  if  not  exafperate  nephritic  paroxyfms ;  though 
it  no  ways  contr.bufes  to  the  generation  of  the  calculus,  but 
to  its  expulfion  rather,  like  all  flimulating  diuretic's. 

«  Sal  gnn  is  reckoned  the  heavieft  and  moft  acrid  of  the 
kind  ;  next  to  that  is  the  fait  from  fait  fprings  ;  then  fait  made 
jn  the  fun  :  the  common  fait  being  the  ljghteft,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  pleafanrsft.  But  here  all  are  not  agreed.  Sed 
parum  refert^ 

The  learned  author  has  no  doubt  been  pretty  liberal  in  quo- 
rations  from  other  writers,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  me- 
thod of  compofnion  he  much  favoured  ;  but  he  extracts  with, 
j^reat  judgment,  and  interfperfes  many  fenftble  remarks  on 
the  fubjects  under  his  confederation. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  method  in  which  this 
work  is  conducted,  we  mail  lay  before  them  the  article  on  Ca- 
momile, which  we  felecfc  more   on  account  of  the  common 

and 
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and  extenfive  ufe  of  that  herb,  than  for  any  obfervations  c 
cerning  it. 

C  H  A  M  E  M  JE  L  U  M. 
SECT.  I. 
'  Chamxmelum.  Ojfie,  Chamxmclum  nobile,  five  leucan- 
themum  odoratius.  B.  P.  135.  T.  494.  Chamaemelum  odo- 
ratum.  Dod.  260.  C.  odoratiffimum  repens.  J.  B.  iii.  1  s  8- 
R.  H.  353.  Syn.  185.  //.  0*.iii.  35.  Chamaemelum.  Ger. 
755*  quoc*  defcrib.  /VJ.  /\zr.  289.  C.  Romanum.  Tab  Ic» 
1 9.  Anthemis,  foliis  pinnato-decompofitis,  laciniis  fetaceis. 
H.  Clijf.  415.     Common  camomile. 

«  It  grows  in  great  plenty  on  heaths  and  commons  in  Eng- 
land, in  many  places.  •■  In  Cornwall  fo  plentifully  that  you 
may  fcent  it  all  along  as  you  ride. . . .  Supra  Londinum  fponte 
exit  in  planitie  Richmondiana  et  Branfordiana,  omniuinque  co- 
piofifiime  in  Hounfleiana."  R.  Syn.  185.  It  flowers  in  June, 
July,  &c.  The  herb  and  flowers  are  ufed.  Folia,  flores. 
Ph,  Load.  And  of  this  fort  only  ;  although  in  foreign  coun- 
tries the  chama:melum,  chamomilla,  or  camomilla,  effie.  be 
the  chamaemelum  vulgare,  leucanthemum  Diofcoridis.  B.  P. 
135.  ••  Chamomilla  eft  1.  Vulgaris;  hasc  ufitatiflima. 
2.  Romana  feu  nobilis  ordorata.  Hxc  itidem  ufualis.  3.  Fce- 
tida,  haec  minus  ufualis.  4.  Inodorata.  Itidem  minus  ufu- 
alis."    Schrcd.  562. 

"  Anthemidem,  alii  leucanthemon,  alii  eranthemon,  quo- 
niam  vere  floreat,  alii  chamazmelum,  quoniam  odorem  mali 
habeat,  nonnulli  melanthemon,  alii  chryrofonem,  alii  denique 
calliam  vocant.  Hujus  genera  tria,  flore  tantum  diftantia : 
rami  dodrantales,  fruticofi,  aliis  multis  concavi :  foliola  parva, 
tenuia,  numerofa  :  rotunda  item  capitula,  intus  quidem  auri 
colore  fbtgentia,  foris  vero  orbiculato  ambitu  floribus  circun- 
data  candidis,  aur  melinis,  aut  purpureas,  magnitudine  folio- 
rum  rutae.  Nafcitur  in  afperis  et  juxta  femitas.  Colligitur 
vere."  Diofccr.  1.  a.  c.  154.  p.  23—5. 
'SECT.  II. 
•  It  is  attentiant,  deobftruent,  diuretic,  and  carminative  ; 
called  ftomachic  and  uterine,  and  is  recommended  internally 
in  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  flatulent  and  nephritic  colics, 
want  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  agues,  &c.  and  outwardly  as 
emollient  and  anodyne,  for  inflammations,  pains,  contufions, 
tumors,   &c. 

«  Calfacit  et  ficcat,  1 .  Digerit,  laxat,  mollit,  mkigat  dolo- 
rem,  menfes  et  urinam  ciet.  Eapropter  ufus  infigtiis  eft,  in 
dolore  colico,  et  hinc  pediflequa  parefi.  Extrinfecus  ufitatiflr- 
mus  ejtis  ufus  eft,  in  paregoiicis,  enio  iemibus,  maturantibus 
cataplafmatis,   clyfteribus,    &c.    Prafar.  1.    Aqua  ex  vuigari. 

2.  Aqua 
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2.  Aqua  ex  Romana.  3.  Aqua  carminativa,  feu  compofita. 
4.  Oleum  ftillat.  ex  vulgari.  N  deftillant  alii  cum  terebinthina, 
unde  oteum  caeruleum.  5.  Oleum  ftillat.  ex  Romana.  6. 
Oleum  infufum  ex  vulgari.  7.  Sal  com.  ex  cinere.  8.  Syr.  de 
fucco  camomillse  "     Scbrod.  562. 

«   1.  It  is  of  a  very  birrer  tafte,  and  fragrant  (as  it  were  aci- 
dulous) fmell,  refembling  that  of  fome  apples,  or  quinces  ra- 
ther.    "  Folia   amabili   odore  pr^dita.''     J  B.    "  Odorem 
fpirat  fuavem  unguenti."    R.  H.     •'  Chamomilla  vulgaris  fa- 
poris  eft  valde  armari  et  calidi,    odoris  aromatici.     Romana 
odoris  et  faporis  fortioris,    et    magis  grati."    Nucl.  Belg.  75. 
"  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  ftrong,  not  unpleafant  fcentf 
and  a  very  bitter   taftc."     Miller  Bot.  130.     "  Referunt  folia 
et  flores  pergratum  ac  jucundum  cum  gravitate  quadam  odo- 
rem aromaricum.     In  hortis  colirur."  G?off.  iii.  300. — 2.  Her- 
bac  floridae  thea  is  of  a   beautiful  tranfparent  orange  colour, 
very  bitter,  and   fmells  like   the  plant;   but  not  in  the  leaft 
vifcid.     It  only  dilutes  fyr.  violarum  et  foluti   heliotropii :  ol. 
tartari  does  not  make  it  fetid.    Solutio  vitrioli  makes  it  turbid, 
and  of  a  brownifh  black. ;  and  with  it  precipitates   plentifully, 
becoming  tranfparent,   but  brown  ftill  above.     Spirit  of  vitriol 
dillblves  this  fediment,  but  the    brown  colour  remains,  and  a 
dark  grey  mucus  is   again  precipitated. — j.  It  is   much  ufed 
externally   in    baths,    fomentations,    caraplafms,    clyfters,    as 
emollient,    difcutient,  and    anodyne;    for   tumors-,  inflamma- 
tions, pains,  &c.  as  for  duri ties  mammarum  a  ladle  coagulato ; 
(R.  H.)  colic  pains,  obftructions  of  urine,  &c. — 4.  Internally 
it  dilutes,  diflblves,  and  gently  ftimulates ;  and  is  one  of  the 
fafeft,  and  leaft  heating  ftrong  bitters;  and  commended  in  the 
caidialgia,  jaundice,  hyfteric   fits,  king's-evil,  intermitting  fe- 
vers,   dropfy,   &c.     •«  Nonnulli  iis   (leucanthemo  et  chryfan- 
themo)  in  farinam  tritis  cum   oleo  utuntur  ad  illitiones,  i'dque 
ad  febres  periodica!   abigendas."     Diofcer  ].  c.    •«  Chamame- 
lum  .  .  .  Febres,  quae  citra  vifceris  a  lie  uj  us  inflammationem  in- 
feftant,  folvit :   ac    przefcrtim  qua;   ex  Ivumoribus   biliofis,  aui 
cutis  denfuate  proveniunt.     Qua  de  re  ab  yE.yptiorum  /apien- 
tilhmus  foli  confecratum  effe,  febriumque  omnium  putatur  re- 
medium."     GaUn  Simpl  1.  3.  c.  JO.  p.  18.   H.      And    in    that 
country  the  fiores  camomillx   are   ufed    ftill  in  their  febrifugal 
epithemata.    Alp,  M.  sEg.   1.  4.  c.  15.  p.  146.      2.    "  Succi 
chamaemeli  exprefli  cochl.  ij    vel  iij.  cum  guttults  aliquot  fj)iri. 
tus  vitrioli,  in  jufculo  exhibita,  in   febre  quactmque  intermit- 
tente,  paulo  ante  accefium,  inftantem  paroxyilnum  plerumque 
avertunt,  et  febrem  ipfam    curant."  R.  H.     Dr.  Elima  Coyfli 
often  found  riorum  pulvis,  in  fufficient  quantity,  as  effectual  in 
agues  as  the  bark  itklf.   Vide  Morten  de'Fel\  c.  6.  p.  4?,  and 
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44.  Where  he  alf>  gives  the  three  inftances  in  which  only 
cortex  ever  failed  him  in  agues,  and  which  he  cured  however 
by  an  arcanum  of  his  own  in  the  fpace  of  two  days.  This 
arcanum  he  does  not  conceal,  but  gives  it  thus.  "  R  Flo- 
rum  chamaemeli,  fubtiliflime  pulverifat.  (plus  minus  pro  setate) 
2>i.  antimonii  diaphoret.  Talis  abfinthii  ana  ^ft  M.  F.  Pulvis 
lumendus  in  hauftu  pofietalae,  vel  cujufcunque  julapii  tempe- 
rati ;  aut  in  formam  boli,  cum  fyrupo  cariophyllorum ;  vel  in 
formam  pilularum  cum  mucilagine  gum.  tragacanthi  redaclus* 
fexta  quaque  hora  per  biduum  aut  triduum  repetendus."  N.  B# 
Here  m  ajhingency  is  mentioned.  "  Dr.  Strachey  M.  D.  hujus 
herbac  deco&um,  felici  fuccelTu  ad  fcrophulas  propinare  folet." 
R,  H.  Mr.  Geoffrey's  analyfis  I  reckon  an  imaginary  one.  iii. 
p.  500. 

SECT.      Til. 

'  It  may  be  given  in  powder  to  ^i.  and  this  repeated  fe- 
veral  times  in  a  day  ;  in  infufion  to  ^ij.  or  ^  ft.  The  prepa- 
rations are  aqua  fimplex,  oleum  ftillatitium  or  effentiale,  et 
oleum  chamsemelinum,  all  from  the  flowers ;  but  the  herb 
will  do  as  well.  The  flowers  are  much  ufed  by  way  of  tea. 
They  are  ufed  in  the  the  tinclura  ad  ftomachicos,  decoclum 
commune  pro  clyftere,  decoclum  emolliens  pro  fotu,  cataplafma 
difcutiens,  and  the  oleum  chamaemeli  (for  chamzemelinum)  in 
the  cataplafma  fuppurans. 

"  Oleum  chamaemelinum  duplex  in  ofHcinis  deprehenditur, 
fcilicet  vulgatiffimum,  quod  per  infufionem,  alterum  elegan- 
tiiiimum,  quod,  per  verficam  arte  chymica  paratur,  colons 
caerulei  elegantia  et  amcenitate  ipfi  fapphiro  non  cedens.  Pri- 
nuim  tumores  duros  emollit .  .  .  Pcfterius  oleum  arte  chymica 
ex  chamaemeli  Romani  floribus,  calidioribus  praefertim  in  regi- 
onibus  colledis,  elicirum,  et  eorum  dotibus  infhuclum,  illis 
qui  deco&um  faftidiunt,  contra  coiicos  dolores  etcalculum  pro- 
pinatur  ad  guttss  aliquot. "  Gt'jf.  iii.  303.  See  Eljhollius 
(John  Siojfmufidus)  his  Deftillatcria  curiofa,  &c.  Berohni  1674. 
in  8vo.  or  his  ten  experiments  quoted  in  Mangeti  Pbarmacop* 
Schrodero-Hfjj'manniana,  (Genevae  4687.  in  folio)  p.  383.  by 
which  it  appears  that  it  is  the  flowers  of  the  chamaemelum  vul- 
gare,  or  dog's  camomile,  that  yields  the  fapphirine  oil ;  that 
it  communicates  this  colour,  if  diftilled  with  fummitates  pini, 
or  abietis,  baccae  juniperi,  Sec.  to  the  oils  thus  obtained ;  and 
that  the  fiores  chamsemeli  Romanae  do  not  yield  a  blue,  but  a 
yellow  oil.  "  Subliituimus  etiam  floies  chamaemeli  Rom  an  i, 
fcvs  he,  fed  oleum  accepimus  flavefcens,  non  fapphhinum." 
\Vhich  is  certainly  true  of  the  oil  diftilled  here  from  our  ca- 
momile. Thefe  two  plants  therefore  may  differ  more  in  their 
virtues  than  is  commonly  obferved  :  as  Linnaeus  makes  the 
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dog's- camomile  a  fpecies  not  of  the  anthemis,  but  of  the  rmu 
tricaria,  and  calls  it  matricaria  foliis  fupra-decompofitis,  feta- 
ceis,  pedunculis  folitariis."     H.  Cliff,  p.  415. 

•  However  on  occafion  of  the  mentioning  the  ufe  of  this  oil, 
Mr.  Geoffroy  (iii.  304.)  fays,  f*  Simon  Pauli  obfervat,  poft 
C.  HofFmannum  olea  effentialia  ftillatitia  ventriculo  effe  infefta. 
Reipfa  haec  olea  ufu  diuturno  &  intempeftivo,  ardorcm  accen- 
dunt  in  ventriculo  et  in  renibus,  hepatis  obftrucliones  pariunt, 
fanguinem  inflammant,  in  quibufdam  fitim  perpetuam  excitant, 
in  aliis  cachexiam  biliofam,  in  aliis  calidum  hydropem  indu- 
cunt.  Quapropter  non  nifi  maxima  cautione  eorum  ufus  prae- 
fcribendus  eft,  et  calidis  naturis  atque  biliofis  interdicendus." 
Whether  in  fact,  and  how,  thefe  come  to  be  the  effects  of  the 
too  liberal  and  improper  ufe  of  elTential  oils,  I  ihall  not  en- 
quire ;  but  the  caution  concerning  fome  of  them  is  not  to  be 
contemned.  The  proper  and  fpecific  fpirit,  on  which  depend 
the  virtues  of  many  fim pies,  efpecially  of  the  aromatic  kind, 
being  concentred  in  their  effential  oils,  if  not  fufficiently  di- 
luted, ftimulate  and  irritate  the  ftomach  more  violently  than 
the  nature  of  its  nerves  can  bear,  and  fo  may  caufe  convulfions 
and  other  bad  fymptoms,  yea  prove  poifons,  however  falutary 
the  fimples  are  whence  they  are  drawn  ;  in  the  ufe  therefore 
of  thefe  fimples  themfelves  there  is  far  more  fafety,  than  in 
their  more  acrid  oils.  I  might  inftance  cinnamon,  cloves, 
mint,  hyflbp,  &c.  I  fay  acrid  oils,  becaufe  all  efiential  oils 
are  far  from  being  equally  acrid.  Oleum  anifi,  terebinthina?, 
juniperi,  &c.  are  milder  than  the  former,  yet  frill  the  natural 
concretes  themfelves  are  fafer ;  and  fometimes  contain  virtues, 
which  their  oils  want;  as  is  manifeft  in  the  chamxmelum. 
The  fun's  rays  diffufed,  warm  and  comfort ;  but  concentrated, 
fcorch  and  confume.' 

After  the  fpecimens  we  have  exhibited,  we  fhali  conclude 
with  briefly  obferving,  that  thefe  Lectures  are  both  a  valuable 
feleclion  of,  and  commentary  on  the  writings  of  the  va- 
rious pharmaceutical  authors,  and  contain  a  fyftem  of  the 
materia  medica  much  fuperior  to  any  other  on  the  fubject. 


II.  Pbilofophical  Tranfadions,  giving  fome  Account  of  the  prefent 
Undertakings,  Studies^  and  Labours,  of  tht  Ingenious,  in  maw 
con fider able  Parts  of  the  World.  Vol.  LlX.  Part  /.  for  the 
Tear  1769.    4/0.      10/.     Davis. 

'TPHE  firft  article  in  this  publication; -is  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
**     Moult  to  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchefter,  containing  a  new 
r^anner  of  preparing  falep  from  the  roots  of  the  common  or- 
chil, 
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chis,  fo  as  perfectly  to  refemble  what  is  is  imported  to  us 
Turky.     As  therefore  fuch  a  method  would  greatly  reduce  the 
prefent  high  price  of  that  nutritious  commodity,  we  mall  ex- 
tract it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

1  The  roots  I  have  hitherto  made  ufe  of,  are  thofe  of  the 
orchis  morio  mas  foliit  maculatis  of  Parkinfori,  the  cynoforchis  mo- 
no mas  of  Gerard,  and  the  cynoforchis  major,  vulgo  dog-ftones  : 
though,  from  a  fpecimen  of  the  orchis  palmata  major  mas  of 
Gerard,  which  you  have  among  the  falep,  that  root  likewife 
appears  capable  of  being  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  as 
the  others.  The  beft  time  to  gather  the  roots  is  when  the 
feed  is  formed,  and  the  ftalk  going  to  fall ;  for  then  the  new 
bulb,  of  which  the  falep  is  made,  is  arrived  to  its  full  fize, 
and  may  be  known  from  the  old  one,  whofe  ftrength  is  then 
fpent  by  the  preceding  germination,  by  a  white  bud  rifing 
from  the  top  of  it,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  plant  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year.  This  new  root,  being  feparated  from  the  ftalk, 
is  to  be  warned  in  water,  and  a  fine  thin  fkin,  that  covers  it, 
to  be  taken  off  with  a  fmall  brum ;  or,  by  dipping*,in  hot  wa* 
ter,  it  will  come  of  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth.  * 

When  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  roots  is  thus  cleaned,' they 
are  to  be  fpread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  fet  into  an  oven,  heated 
to  the  degree  of  a  bread-oven,  where  they  are  to  remain  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  minutes  ;  in  which  time  they  will  have  loft  their 
milky  whitenefs,  and  have  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  that  of 
horn,  but  without  being  diminifhed  in  fize.  When  trrey  ape* 
arrived  at  this  ftate,  they  may  be  removed  to  another  room 
to  dry  and  harden,  which  will  be  done  in  a  Yew  days ;  or  they 
may  be  finifhed  in  a  very  flow  heat,  in  a  few  hours.  I  have 
tried  both  ways  with  fuccefs.' 

The  fecond  article  is  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  ftru&ure 
and  effects  of  fome  machines  of  the  nature  of  burning-glafles, 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Hoefon  of  Drefden.  Thefe  machines 
are  fe&ions  of  a  parabola,  formed  of  timber,  and  lined  in  the 
concave  part  with  brafs.  The  dimenfions  of  the  largeft  are 
as  follows.  Perimeter,  29  feet  4  inches  ;  diameter,  9  feet 
7  inches ;  depth,  1  foot,  4  inches;  diftance  of  the  focus  from 
the  vertex,  4  feet.  Thefe  meafures  are  taken  with  the  Dref- 
den foot,  of  which  the  proportion  is  to  that  of  London,  as 
13  to  14.  Among  other  effects  which  are  related  of  the 
power  of  thefe  machines,  a  bar  of  iron,  placed  in  the  focus, 
was  reduced  into  fufion  in  three  feconds  of  time.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  celebrated  fpecula  of  Archimedes  were  of  a 
fimilar  conftruclion  with  thofe  here  defcribed. 

The  next  contains  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  three  pins  fwal- 
lowed  by  a  girl,  and  difcharged  at  her  moulder. 

The 
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The  fucceeding  article  is  a  letter  from  the  honourable  Mr. 
Hamilton,  his  majefty's  envoy  extraordinary  at  Naples,  con- 
taining Tome  farther  particulars  on  Mount  Vefuvius,  and  other 
volcanos  in  the  neighbourhood.     As   the  obfervations   in   this 
letter  may  be  of  confequence  towards  afcertaining  fome  curi- 
ous points  in  natural  hiftory,  we  fhall  give  an  extract  from  it. 
«  It  would  require   many  years   clofe  application,  to  give  a 
proper  and  truly  philofophical  account  of  the  volcanos  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  ;  but  I  am  Aire  fuch  a  hiftory  might 
be  given,  fupported  by  demonftration,  as  would  deftroy  every 
fyftem  hitherto  given  upon  this  fubjeti.      We  have  here  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  volcanos  in  all  their  ftates.     I  have  been 
this  fummer  in  the  illand  of  Ifchia  ;  it  is  about  eighteen  miles 
round,  and  its  whole  bafis  is  lava.     The  great   mountain  in 
it,  near  as  high   as   Vefuvius,  formerly  called  Epomeus,  and 
now  San  Nicolo,  I  am  convinced    was  thrown  up  by  degrees  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  but  that  the  ifland  it- 
felf  rofe  out  of  the   fea  in   the  fame   manner  as  fome  of  the 
Azores.     I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  with  refpect  to  Mount  Ve- 
fuvius, and  all  the  high  grounds  near  Naples ;  as   having  not 
yet  feen,  in  any  one  place,  what  can   be  called  virgin  earth. 
1  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  well  funk,  a  few  days  ago,  near 
my  villa,  which  is,  as  you  know,  at  the  foot  of  Vefuvius,  and 
clofe  by  the  fea-fide.     At  25   feet  below  the  level  of  the  fea 
they  came  to  a  ftratum   of  lava,  and  God  knows  how  much 
deeper  they  might  have  ftill  found  other  lavas.     The  foil  ail 
round  the  mountain,  which  is  fo  fertile,  confifts  of  ftratas  of 
lavas,  afhes,    pumice,    and  now- and- then   a   thin   ftratum   of 
good  earth,  which  good  earth  is  produced  by  the  furface  moul- 
dering, and   the  rotting  of  the   roots   of  plants,    vines,  &c. 
This  is    plainly   to  be   feen   at  Pompeii,  where  they  are  now 
digging  into  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city  ;  the  houfes  are  co- 
vered, about    10  or  15  feet,  with   pumice  and   fragments   of 
lava,  fome  of  which  weigh  three  pounds  (which  laft  circum- 
ftance  I  mention  to  (hew,  that,  in  a  great  eruption,  Vefuvius 
has  thrown  ftones  of  this  weight  fix  miles,  which  is  its  diftance 
from  Pompeii*  in  a  direct  line)  ;  upon  this  ftratum  of  pumice, 
or  rapilli,  as  they  call  them   here,  is  a   ftratum  of  excellent 
mould,  about  two  feet  thick,  on  which  grow  large  trees,  and 
excellent  grapes.     We  have   then   the  Solfaterra,  which  was 
certainly  a   volcano,    and   has  ccafed   emptying,  for  want  of 
metallic   particles,     and   over-abounding   with   fulphur.     You 
may  trace  its  lavas  into  the  fea.     We  have  the  Lago  d'Averno 
and   the  Lago  d'Agnano,  both  of  which  were   formerly  vol- 
canos ;  and  Aftroni,  which  ftill  retains  its  form  more  than  any 
of  thefe.     Its  crater  is  walled   round,  and  his  Sicilian  majefty 
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takes  the  diverfion  of  boar- hunting  in  this  volcano;  and  nei- 
ther his  majdty,  or  any  one  of  his  court,  ever  dreamed  of  its 
former  ftate.  We  have  then  that  curious  mountain,  called 
Montagno  Nuovo,  near  Puzzole,  which  rofe,  in  one  night, 
out  of  the  Lucrine  Lake  j  it  is  about  150  feet  high  and  three 
miles  round.  I  do  not  think  it  more  extraordinary,  that 
Mount  Vefuvius,  in  many  ages,  fhould  rife  above  2000  feet  5 
when  this  mountain,  as  is  well  attefted,  rofe  in  one  night,  no 
longer  ago  than  the  year  1538.  I  have  aprojeft,  next  fpring, 
of  pafling  fome  days  at  Puzzole,  and  of  difTeaing  this  moun- 
tain, taking  its  meafures,  and  making  drawings  of  itsftraras; 
for,  I  perceive,  it  is  compofed  of  ftratas,  like  Mount  Vefuvius, 
but  without  lavas.  As  this  mountain  is  fo  undoubtedly 
formed  entirely  from  a  plain,  I  fhould  think  my  projeel  may 
give  light  into  the  formation  of  many  other  mountains,  that 
are  at  prefent  thought  to  have  been  original,  and  are  certainly 
not  fo,  if  their  ft  rata  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  Montagno 
Nuovo.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  think  this 
project  of  mine  will  be  ufeful ;  and,  if  you  do,  the  refuh  of 
my  obfervations  may  the  fubject  of  another  letter. 

«  I  cannot  have  a  greater  pleafure  than  to  employ  my  leifure 
hours  in  what  may  be  of  fome  little  ufe  to  mankind  ;  and  my 
lot  has  carried  me  into  a  country,  which  afFords  an  ample  field 
for  obfervation.  Upon  the  whole,  if  I  was  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem, 
it  would  be,  that  mountains  are  produced  by  volcano;,  and  not  'vol" 
canos  by  mountains.' 

We  are  afterwards  prefented  with  a  letter  to  Dr.  William 
Watfon,  from  the  honourable  Daines  Barrington,  F.  R.  S.  on 
the  trees  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  indigenous  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  this  letter  the  honourable  gentleman  certainly  pays 
too  much  regard  to  the  tradition  of  his  old  man  at  Ranoch- 
bridge,  where  he  fays,  *  I  was,  indeed,  informed  by  an  old 
man  at  Ranoch-Bridge,  that  his  grandfather  ufed  to  mention 
a  tradition  of  the  fir  wood  in  that  neighbourhood  having  con- 
tinued burning  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  that  the  Irifh  came 
over  to  fee  the  conflagration. ' 

That  the  Irifh  fhould  ever  have  come  over  to  fee  a  confla- 
gration in  the  interior  parts  of  Scotland,  is  a  tradition  which 
would  require  very  authentic  teftimony  to  fupport  it. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  a  cafe  in  which  the  upper  head 
of  the  os  humeri  was  fawed  off,  a  large  portion  of  the  bone  af- 
terwards exfoliated,  and  yet  the  entire  motion  of  the  limb  was 
preferved. 

The  feventh  article  contains   two  letters,  giving  an  account 
of  a  fpecimen  of  native  tin   found  in  Cornwall,  and  now  de-< 
nofited  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society, 
*■  The 
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The  fubfequent  article  is  an  account  of  an  eflay  on  the  ori- 
gin of  a  natural  paper,  found  near  the  city  of  Cortona  in 
Tufcany,  in  Auguft  1763,  in  fome  low  grounds  which  had 
previoufly  been  flooded.  It  appeared  upon  examination,  that 
this  fubftance,  which  fo  much  refembled  a  finer  fort  of  Com- 
mon brown  paper,  confifted  of  the  filaments  of  the  common 
fpecies  of  conferva,  which  had  been  left  upon  the  fiirface  of 
the  ground  at  the  retreat  of  the  waters. 

1  he  two  following  numbers  contain  electrical  experimentss 
by  Jofeph  Priefily,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Article  XI.  prefents  us  with  an  account  of  an  earthquake  at 
Macao,  and  a  fhort  defcription  of  a  (jugular  fpecies  of  mon- 
keys without  tails,   found  in  the  interior  part  of  Bengal. 

The  Xllth  contains  a  demonftration  of  a  law  of  motion,  iri 
the  cafe  of  a  body  deflected  by  two  forces  tending  conftantly 
to  two  fixed  points. 

Number  XIII.  is  a  letter  from  the  reverend  Mr.  Paxton, 
rector  of  Buckland  Brewer,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  to  Dr. 
Milles,  dean  of  Exeter,  giving  an  account  of  a  ftorm  which 
happened  on  the  2d  of  March  1769. 

The  fubfequent  number  is  an  abitract  from  a  Meteorologi- 
cal Regifter,  kept  at  the  Royal  Hofpital  near  Plymouth,  dur- 
ing the  year  1768,  by  W.  Farr,   M.  D. 

The  next  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  Aurora  Borealis, 
obferved  at  Paris,  by  M.  Mefiier,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  XVIth  article  contains,  obfervations  on  the  expecta- 
tions of  lives,  the  increafe  of  mankind,  the  influence  of  great 
towns  on  population,  and  particularly  the  flare  of  London 
with  refpect  to  healthfulnefs  and  number  of  inhabitants.  We 
lhould  be  inclined  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  this  eflay  ; 
but  as  it  depends  upon  principles  which  are  not  generally  un- 
derftood,  and  cannot  fuffer  any  abridgement,  we  muft  refer 
to  the  treatife  itfelf. 

Number  XVII.  is  a  Latin  diflertation  on  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  elephants,  and  other  large  animals  found  in  North 
America,  and  other  northern  countries,  in  which  the  author, 
Mr.  Rafpe,  counfellor  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  attempts  to 
prove  thofe  animals  to  be  indigenous.  His  reafons  for  this 
opinion  are,  that  the  bones  of  thcfe  animals  are  never  found 
deep  under  the  ground,  nor  mixed  with  marine  fubftances, 
which  would  naturally  have  been  the  cafe,  had  they  been  car- 
ried to  that  country  by  the  deluge  of  Noah ;  and  that  it  never 
can  be  fuppofed  that  thofe  animals  were  exported  into  Ame-  , 
rica  by  the  ancients,  as  they  were  intirely  unacquainted  with 
that  continent.  That  fuch  bones  are  commonly  found  in 
Vol.  XXX.  September,  1770.  N  marfhy 
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marfhy  places,  abounding  with  fait,  Mr.  Rafpe  imagine?,  is 
owing  to  the  animals  having  periflied  in  thefe  bogs,  into  which, 
the  tafte  of  the  fait,  which  might  be  grateful  to  their  palates, 
had  allured  them  to  venture  too  far. 

The  next  number  contains  fomc  obfervations  on  a  particu- 
lar manner  of  increafe  in  the  animaleula  of  vegetable  infufions. 
with  the  difcovery  of  an  indidoluble  fait,  arifing  from  hemp- 
feed  put  into  water  till  it  becomes  putrid. 

The  XlXth  article  is  on  the  computation  of  the  fun's  dif- 
tance  from  the  earth,  by  the  theory  of  gravity,  in  a  letter  from 
the  rev.  Mr.  Horfiey. 

Next  follow  Meteorological  Obfervations  for  1768,  made  at 
Bridgewater  in  Somerfetfhue,  and  at  Ludgvan  in  Mounts-bay, 
Cornwall. 

Number  XXI.  contains  the  propofal  of  a  method  for  fe- 
curing  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  from  damage  by  lightning  ; 
in  confequence  of  a  letter  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  to  Mr.  Wed:,  F.  R  S.  For  the  fatisfadion  of  the  cu- 
rious part  of  our  readers  we  ihall  here  prefent  them  with  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  who  were  appointed 
to  take  the  above  object  into  confideration. 

*  As  all  metals  are  now  known  readily  to  conduct  or  trans- 
mit the  electric  fluid,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  lightning, 
through  them  ;  the  large  quantity  of  lead,  and  fome  iron, 
difpofed  indifferent  parts  of  St.  Paul's  church,  will,  by  having 
its  feveral  parts  connected,  where  there  is  at  prefent  no  fuch 
connection,  prevent  the  erecting  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
apparatus,  which  otherwile  we  fhould  judge  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary . 

*  We  are  of  opinion  that,  e<zte~is  paribus,  a*H  buildings  upon 
the  fame  level  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  lightning  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height :  and  that  the  danger  is  incrcafed  by 
croffes,  weather- cocks,  or  pieces  of  metal,  in  any  form, 
placed  upon  or  near  their  tops,  unlefs  there  is  a  compleat  me- 
tallic communication  from  thefe  to  the  bottom  of  the  building, 
which  metal  mould  terminate  either  in  water,  or  moift  ground. 

*  In  St.  Paul's  church,  the  objects  of  our  more  particular 
attention  were  the  dome  and  its  lanthern,  and  the  two  towers 
at  the  weft  end.  The  roof  over  the  body  of  the  church,  be- 
ing compleatly  covered  with  lead,  will,  we  conceive,  prevent 
mifchief  thereto  from  lightning;  and  the  more  fo,  as  the  lead 
on  the  roof  joins  to  that  of  the  feveral  leaden  fpouts,  which 
come  do  vn  the  fides  of  the  buil'  ing,  and  terminate  in  the 
grounvj  at  a  confiderable  depth.  For  our  more  certain  infor- 
mation, one  of  thefe  fpouts  was  examined  ;  and  it  was  found 
to  defcend  perpendicularly  about  three  feet  under  the  furface 

of 
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of  the  earth:  and  then,  after  being  laid  about  feven  feet  in  an 
inclined  direction,  it  ended  in  a  brick  drain,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  fewer.  Thefe  circumftances  induce  us  to  con- 
clude, that  what  has  been  juft  now  defcribed  is  a  fufficient 
metallic  communication  between  the  roof  of  the  church  and 
the  ground. 

1  No  part  of  this  whole  fabric  feems   to  be  in  fo  dangerous 
a  fituation    of  being  injured   by  lightning,  as   the  ftone  lan- 
thern  placed  above  the  dome.     This   danger  arifes   not  only 
from  its  height,  but  from  the  different  pieces  of  metal  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,   being   at  prefeiit  detached    and  feparated 
from  each  other.     This  ftone  lanthern  is  fupported  by  a  trun- 
cated cone  of  bri  k-work,  of  no  more  than  eighteen  inches,  or 
two  bricks,  thick.     To   the   honour,   however,  of  the  archi- 
tectural fagacity  of  Sir  Chriftopher   Wren,   who  was  formerly 
our  prefident,   this  fupport  of  the  lanthern,  which  has  already 
ftood  much  above  half  a  century,   has   not  in  the  leaft  given 
way  in  any  of  its  parts.     How  far  it  would  fuftain  the  violence 
of  a  ftroke  of  lightning  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  be  tried  : 
and  what  we  have  now   to   propofe   will,  we  flatter  ourfelves, 
leffen  the  probability  of  its  being  injured  by  it.     The  flrft  ob- 
ject of  our  attention,  therefore,  was  to  make  a  complcat  me- 
tallic communication  between   the  crofs,  placed  over  this  lan- 
thern, and  the   leaden  covering   of  the  great  dome  ;   as  from 
its  height,  if  any  lightning  was  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  would 
probably  affecl:  the  crofs. 

1  This  crofs  with  the  ball,  both  compofed  of  metal,  are 
fupported  by,  and  connected  with,  {even  iron  rods.  Thefe 
defcend  perpendicularly  through  the  (mall  leaden  dome,  which 
covers  the  lanthern,  and  are  inferted  into  and  pafs  through  a 
ftrong  frame  of  timber,  and  placed  horizontally  under  that 
dome.  The  lower  extremities  of  thefe  iron  rods  are  faftened 
to  the  under  furface  of  this  timber  frame  with  iron  nuts  and 
fcrews. 

1  From  this  timber  work,  feveral  larg*  iron  bars,  placed  at 
fome  diitance  from  the  ends  of  the  above  mentioned  iron  rods, 
defcend  obliquely,  and  are  fixed  in  the  (tone  work  of  the  lan- 
thern. The  upper  ends  of  each  of  thefe  oblique  iron  bars  pafs 
through  the  frame  of  timber  before-  mentioned,  and  are 
faftened  to  its  upper  furface  with  iron  nuts  and  fcrews.  Be- 
tween thefe  iron  bars  2nd  the  leaden  covering  of  the  great 
dome,  there  is  at  prefent  no  metallic  communication.  To 
this  arrangement:,  theruore,  is  owing  the  danger  from  light- 
ning, which  the  committee  apprehends  that  this  part  of  the 
building  is  liable  to.  To  obviate  which,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  four  additional  iron  bars,  each  oot  lefs  than   an  inch 
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fquare,  (hould  be  fecurely  placed  over  the  frame  of  timber 
fore  mentioned  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  end  of  each  of  thefe 
four  additi  nal  iron  bars  may  be  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
perpendicular  iron  rods,  and  the  other  end  of  each  be  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  iron  nuts  and  iciews,  which  fatten  the 
obliquely  descending  iron  bars  to  this  frame  of  timber.  At  the 
bottom  of  thefe  oblique  iron  bars,  juit  above  where  they  are 
infer  ted  into  the  ftone- work,  the  committee  recommends,  that 
a  ring,  made  of  bar  iron,  of  about  an  inch  fquare,  fhould  be 
placed  fo  as  to  be  fattened  to,  and  be  in  contad  it,  thefe  iron 
bars. 

1  From  this  propofed  ring  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lead 
which  covers  the  great  cupola,  the  diitance  is  about  forty- 
eight  feet.  In  this  fpace,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  four  iron 
bars  fhouid  he  placed,  each  not  lefs  than  an  inch  fquare. 
Thefe  fhould  be  fixed  within  the  lanthcrn  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  upper  end  of  each  mould  be  fattened  to,  and  in  con- 
tact with,  the  iron  ring  before-mentioned,  and  their  lower 
er.ds  in  contact  with  the  lead  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cupola  ; 
from  which  the  metallic  communication  is  compleat  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipes,  that  difcharge  the  water  from  the  cir- 
cular part  of  the  great  cupola,  upon  the  floor  of  the  ftone 
gallery. 

■  From  the  bottoms  of  thefe  pipes,  which  terminate  with  a 
(hoe  of  lead  within  half  a  foot  of  the  floor  of  the  ftone  gallery, 
the  metallic  communication  i?  again  interrupted  to  the  top  of 
the  leaden  pipes,  which  convey  the  water  from  thence.  Here 
it  is  propofed,  that  conductors  of  lead,  not  lefs  than  four 
inches  in  breadth  and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  fhould  be 
placed  fo  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  four  of  the 
pipes  that  come  from  above,  and  with  the  top  of  four  of  thofe 
that  defcend.  Lead  is  recommended  to  be  employed  here,  as 
more  readily  adapting  itfelf  to  the  various  curvatures  it  mutt 
meet  with  in  the  now  propofed  arrangement. 

*  Thefe  laft  pipes,  after  defcending  below  the  colonade, 
near  the  circular  ftair  cafes,  make  their  appearance  upon  the 
outfide  of  the  drum  part  of  the  cupola  -,  where  they  are  bent  at 
obtu'e  angles,  and  difcharge  their  water  upon  the  roof  of  the 
church.  From  thefe  angles  to  the  roof  the  diftance  is  about 
five  feet.  Here  then  is  another  interruption  to  the  metallic 
communication,  this  is  propofed  to  be  compleated  by  con- 
ductors of  lead,  fimilar  to  thofe  before  mentioned,  which 
fhould  be  4b  placed  as  to  be  in  contact  both  with  the  bottom 
of  the  pipes  and  the  adjoining  roof. 

*  From  the  roof,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  leaden 
pipes  are  continued  below   the   furface   of  the  earth,  and  ter- 
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minate  in  a  drain  ;  and  thus,  by  the  method  now  directed, 
the  metallic  communication  will  be  compleated  from  the  crofs 
on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  church  to  fome  feet  below  the  fuiiace 
of  the  ground. 

1  The  committee  then  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the 
two  towers  at  the  weft  end  of  the  church  ;  and  here  they  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  in  one  of  thefe  towers,  between  the  pine 
apple  and  the  leaden  bell-fhaped  covering  near  it,  placed  at 
the  top  of  each  of  thefe  towers,  there  is  no  merallic  commu- 
nication deferving  notice,  till  you  come  to  the  lea>i  on  the 
roof  of  the  church.  This  diftance  is  eighty-ei^ht  feet.  To 
this  tower,  therefore,  it  is  propofed  to  adapt  a  rod  or  bar  of 
iron,  not  lefs  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  fqu  ire,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  one  end  of  the  bar  fhould  be  in  contact  with  the 
metal  communicating  with  the  pine  apple  on  its  top,  which  is 
of  copper,  and  the  other  end  with  the  lead  on  the  roof  of  the 
church. 

1  In  the  middle  of  the  other  tower,  in  which  the  rjreat  bell 
is  hung,  there  is  an  iron  ftair-cafe  of  confuierable  height, 
which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  order  for  the  more  con- 
veniently coming  at  the  clock-work.  The  top  of  this  flair-* 
cafe  is  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  leaden  covctmg  upon  the 
top  of  the  tower  :  but  from  the  bottom  of  this  ftaif  cafe  to  the 
roof  of  the  church,  between  which  there  is  no  metallic  com- 
munication, the  diftance  is  confiderable,  not  lefs  than  forty 
feet.  The  committee  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  bar  of 
iron,  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  fquare,  may  be  placed  between 
the  pine  apple,  or  the  lead  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  upper 
part  of  this  ftair-cafe  ;  arid  that  another  iron  bar,  fnnilar  to 
this  laft,  may  be  adjufted  fo,  as  to  pals  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ftair-cafe  to  the  lead  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  The  roof, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  communicates  with  the  leaden 
pipes,  and  thefe  with  the  ground. 

•  Thefe  towers,  from  their  near  fituation  to  the  cupola, 
which  is  a  building  fo  much  higher,  may  poinbly  he  lefs  liable 
to  mifchiefs  from  lightning  than  if  they  were  erected  at  a  more 
confiderable  diftance.  As  the  directum  of  the  lightni.ig  is, 
however,  uncertain,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  as  alfo  to  what 
extent  one  building  will  protect  another,  the  committee  are 
of  opinion,  fhat  this  apparatus  to  the  towers  will  be  expe- 
dient. 

'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  wherever  iron  is  employed  as  a 
conductor  of  lightning,  cfpecial  care  muft  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  becoming  rufty  ;  as,  from  being  long  expofed  to  the  moift 
atmofphere,  it  will  be  corroded  to  a  confiderable  depth  :  and 
fo  much  of  the  iron  as  is  corroded  ceafes  to  be  of  ufe  as  a  con- 
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ductor  ;  the  committee  therefore  have,  in  directing  the  fize 
thefe  iron  ba;s,  made  f  me  allowance  for  the  wafte  of  the  ir 
by  ru ft. 

4  The  fize.  as  well  as  number,  of  the  iron  bars  recommended 
here  by  the  committee,  are  only  to  be  confulered  as  applicable 
to  St.  Paul's  and  not  as  a  ftandard  for  any  church  or  building 
of  lefs  dimenfions  ;  as  in  thefe  laft,  conductors  of  a  fmaller 
fize,  and  fewer  in  number,  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  fecurely 
as  the  larger.  But  St.  Paul's  church  is  particularly  circum- 
flanced  :  it  is  an  edifice  not  only  of  great  height,  but  its  cu- 
pola, to  fay  nothing  of  the  lead  on  the  body  of  the  church, 
prefents  a  large  furnace  of  metal  to  the  clouds ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  very  liable  to  receive  greater  quantities  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  ;  and,  from  large  quantities  of  fuch  an  elaftic  power, 
great  mifchiels  may  arife  to  this  magnificent  building,  in  con- 
fequence  of  obftruclions  the  fluid  may  me;:t  with  in  pafiing 
through  it.  For  thefe  reafons  we  have  recommended  very 
large  conductors,  that  it  may  pafs  through  them  into  the  ground, 
as  readily  as  it  enters.' 

The  five  fucceeding  numbers  are  obfervations  on  the  tranfit 
of  Venus. 

The  XXVIIth  is  an  account  of  fcveral  fepulchral  inferiptions 
and  figures  in  bas  relief,  difcovered  in  1755,  at  Bonn,  in  Lower 
Germany. 

The  articles  XXVIII.  and  XXIX.  contain  an  account  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem  in  amphibious  animals  and  fillies,  by  Mr. 
William  Hewfon,  lecturer  in  anatomy. 

Number  XXX.  relates  to  the  folubility  of  iron  infimple  wa- 
ter, by  the  intervention  of  fixed  air. 

The  two  next  articles  contain  farther  obfervations  on  the 
tranfit  of  Venus. 

Number  XXXIII.  is  a  letter  from  John  Hope,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Profefibr  of  Phyfic  and  Botany  in  the  Univei  fity  of  Edinburgh, 
concerning  a  rare  plant  found  in  the  ifle  of  Skye,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  doctor's  account  and  defcription. 

«  It  was  found,  September  1768,  in  a  fmall  lake  in  the 
ifland  of  Skye,  by  James  Robertfon,  whom  I  had  fent  there 
in  fearch  of  new  or  rare  plants.  The  whole  of  it,  except  the 
head  and  top  of  the  ftalk,  was  under  the  furface  of  the  water. 
Wherever  the  water  was  (hallow,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was 
covered  with  this  plant,  whofe  roots  were  foclofely  interwoven, 
that  in  fome  places  large  patches  were  torn  up  by  the  agitation 
of  the  waters,  or  other  violence,  and  found  floating  on  the 
furface,  matted  together. 

«  The  plant,  when  feen  without  its  flowering  ftem,  re- 
fembles  fome  what  the    Calamaria  DilL  Hijior*  Mufc.  Tab.  80. 

At 
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At  firft  fight  I  fancied  it  to  be  the  fame,  and  that  the  Cala- 
maria  had  not  been  found  with  its  flowering  ftem  :  more  care- 
ful comparifon  convinced  me  they  were  different  plants. 

'  Although  it  differs,  in  many  circumftances,  from  the  ge- 
neric characters  of  the  Eriocaulon,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  the  Eriocaulon  dec  annulare,  which  has  never  yet  been  defcribed, 
or  properly  figured/ 

ERIOCAULON    DECANGULARE, 

'  Radix  perennis,  folida,  interne  alba,  ex  cujus  parte  inferiore 
oriuntur  plurimae  radicular  teretes,  fimplicitfimae,  psnnas 
paflerinae  craffitudinis,  slbse,  fere  pellucidae,  per  totam  lon- 
gitudinemdiffepimentisopacis,  tranfverfis,  fivearticuiati^nibus 
intercepts,  in  centroharum  per  totam  longitudinem  eft  linea 
quaedam  opaca.  Extremitates  defcribere  non  audeo,  quia 
in  fingulis  fpeciminibus  mihi  oblatis,  omnes  radicu'se  ruptas 
fuerunt.  Sapor  radicularum  primo  infipidus  eft,  levi  poftea 
cum  acrimonia. 

«  Folia  Radicalia,  ex  parte  fuperiore  radicis  oriuntur  plu- 
rima,  fub-erecla,  fimilia  quod  ad  figuram  externam,  et 
fimili  modo  difpofita  ac  in  Agave  Americana  :  fcfqui  unci  irri 
longa,  lata  bafi,  margine  integeirima,  fenfim  attenuantur 
in  apicem  acutum,  pagina  inferiore  convexa  ;  fuperiore 
concava,  nervofa  ;  et  fpatia,  his  nervis  longmidinalibus  de- 
finita,  iterum  dividuntur  diffepimentis  tranfverfis,  fingulis 
propriis,  ut  in  figura. 

*  Truncus  fcapus  ereclus  ;  e  centro  foliorum  oritur,  vagina 
tenui  membranacea,  apice  bifido,  duas  unrias  longa,  re- 
fpe&u  nervorum  et  diffepimentorum  foliis  fimili,  inclufu?, 
fubteres,  fiftulis  feptem  in  ambitu  conflatus,  fupra  vaginam 
nudus,  contortus. 

*  Fructificatio  androgyna  in  capitulo  terminali,  globofo, 

imbricato. 

*  Calyx  communis,  fquamis  plurimis,  nigris,  fubrotundis, 
concavis,  membranaceis  ;  parte  fuperiore  ciliatis ;  duse  funt 
feries  riorum  fcemineorum  in  radio. 

FLOS    FOEMINEUS    IN    RADIO. 
<  Squama,  ovata,  nigra,  fuperne  ciliata  fenfim  defmens  in  un- 
guem  brevem,  externe  adftat  fingulis  flofculis. 

*  Cal.  prop,  perianthium   diphyllum,   foliolis   ovatis,  conca- 

vis, nigris,  fuperne  ciliatis,  in  unguem  anguftam  fenfim  de- 
finentibus.     Not.  cilia  fquamarum  funt  alba. 

*  Corolla  dipetala,  petalis  albis,  oblongis,  concavis,  fenfim 
definentibus  in  ungues  anguftos,  apice  et  dorfo  ciliatis,  et 
macula  nigra  in  medio  fere  laminae  notatis. 

N  4.  Pis- 
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*  Pistillum   germen  comprefib-fubrotundum,    ftylus  brevisf 
ftygmata  duo  longa,  filiformia. 

*  Pericardium  capfula  compreflb-fubrotunda,  nigra,,  bilocu- 

laris. 

*  Semen  in  fingulis  loculis  unicum,  laeve,  diffepimento  affixur 

citrini  colons,   ad  apicem  umbilicatum. 

FLORES   MASCULI  IN  DISCO  PLURES. 
t  Squama  adftat  flofculis  mafculis,  ut  in  fcemineo  flore. 
'  Calix    perianthium  diphyllum  foliolis  cuneiformibus,  con- 

cavis,  ciliatis. 
<  Corolla  monopetala  infundibuliformis,  ore  bilabiato,  fim- 

briato. 

*  Stamina  filamenta  (quatuor  ?)  filiformia,    longitudine,    co- 
rolla?, vcl  longiora.      Anthera;  nigrae,  oblongae.' 
The  four   fubfequent  numbers   contain   aftronomical  obfer- 

yations  made  near  Quebec,  the  ifland  of  Hammerfort,  the  North 
Cape,  and  the  ifle  of  Coudre. 

Article  XXXVlll  is  an  extraft  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  B. 
Gooch,  furgeon,  of  Shottifham,  near  Norwich,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  an  intire  feparation  of  fhe  cuticle  of  the  hands,  in  the 
manner  of  exuviae. 

«  Hiftory  of  the  Cafe  relating  to  the  Cuticular  Glove. 

*  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Saham  Tony,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk:,  attorney  at  law,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  of  a 
weak  and  lax  conftitution  from  his  youth,  was  firft  feized, 
about  ten  years  ago,  with  the  following  fingular  kind  of  fever. 
The  phyfical  gentlemen  he  at  different  times  confulted  were  at 
a  lofs  to  know  what  name  or  character  to  diilinguifh  it  by.  It 
has  returned  many  times  fince  ;  fometimes  twice  in  a  year,  at- 
tended with  the  fame  fymptoms  and  circumitances ;  but  not 
to  lb  great  a  degree  fince  the  year  1764  as  before;  and  it  has 
been  generally  obferved  to  come  on  upon  obftrucled  perfpi- 
ration,  in  confequence  of  catching  cold,  to  which  he  is'  very 
fubjecl. 

*  Befides  the  common  febrile  fymptoms  upon  the  invafion 
of  this  diieafe,  his  fkin  itches  univerfally,  more  efpecially  at 
the  joints;  and  the  itching  is  followed  by  many  little  red  fpots, 
with  a  fmall  degree  of  1  welling  :  foon  after  his  fingers  become 
very  iliff,  hard,  and  painful  at  their  ends,  and  at  the  roots  of 
his  nails.  In  twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts,  the  cuticle 
begins  to  feparate  from  the  cutis,  and,  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
this  feparation  is  general  from  head  to  foot ;  when  he  has 
many  times  turned  the  cuticle  off  from  the  w rifts  ro  the  finger? 
ends,  completely  like  gloves ;  and  in  the  tame  manner  alio  ro 

the 
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the  ends  of  his  toes ;  after  which  his  nails  (hoot  gradually  from 
their  roots,  at  fnft  attended  with  exquifite  pain,  which  abates 
as  the  reparation  of  the  cuticle  advances ;  and  the  nails  are  ge- 
nerally thrown  off  by  new  ones  in  about  fix  months. 

'  The  cuticle  rifes  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  foles  of  his 
feet,  refembling  blifters,  but  has  no  fluid  under  it ;  and  when 
it  comes  off,  it  leaves  the  fubjacent  fkin  very  fenfible  for  a 
few  days.  Sometimes,  upon  catching  cold,  before  he  has 
been  quite  free  from  feverifh  fymptoms,  he  has  had  a  fecoud 
reparation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  but  then  it  is  fo  thin 
as  to  appear  only  like  fcurf,  which  demonftrates  the  quick  re- 
newal of  this  part.' 

[  To  be  continued.   ] 


II T.   Brews  ad  Art  em  Cogitandi  Introduclio  :  ad  infiiiuendum  Judi- 
cium  ornandumque  Ingenium  fludiofa    Juventutis    accommodala. 
$<vo.     y.    Law. 
'"pHE  author's  preface  is  a  fhort  one ;  we  mail   tranflate  it, 
-**     to  give  a  more  comprehenfive  view  of  his  plan. 

'  In  an  age,  in  which  arts  and  fciences  flourifh,  I  flatter 
niyfelf  that  a  fhort  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  which 
has  a  new  plan,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  principles  to  re- 
commend it,  will  be  a  work  no  lefs  inftructive  than  agreeable 
to  the  young  ftudent.  We  all  think,  and  judge,  and  reafon  ; 
but  many  of  us,  how  falfely  !  This  deviation  from  truth  is  to 
be  attributed,  partly  to  the  fallibility  of  our  understanding, 
partly  to  the  depravity  of  our  inclinations,  and  fometimes  to 
both.  Hence  arife  the  numerous  prejudices,  which  haunt 
mankind  like  fo  many  phantoms,  both  in  private  and  in  pub- 
lick  life.  Hence  the  pernicious  and  complicated  fophiilry, 
with  which  moral,  political,  and  religious  fubjects  are  per- 
plexed.— It  is  the  province  of  ethics  to  influence  the  will ; 
of  logic,   to  direct  the  underftanding. 

'  The  inveftigations  which  I  have  made  into  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  rules  I  have  laid  down  in  this 
fhort  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  will  very  much 
conduce,  not  only  to  enlarge  the  underftanding,  but  iikewife 
to  form  the  judgment,  and  conduct  the  fancy:  for  it  contains 
the  principal  elements  of  rhetoric,  of  jurifprudence,  of  hif- 
tory,  of  criticifm,  and  of  tafte.  As  the  geographer  is  led 
through  a  country  by  the  draft  of  it  in  a  map,  fo  is  the  young 
ftudent  guided  by  this  delineation  of  the  human  intellect,  in 
his  feverer  or  politer  fpeculations.  In  this  treatife  I  have  ft'.i- 
died  brevity  and  perfpicuity  of  method  :  prolixiry  is  apt  to 
confound  and  difguft.' 

The 
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The  author  will  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  injuftice 
done  to  his  Preface  in  this  tranflation.  If  we  have  at  all  de- 
viated from  a  faithful  rendering  of  his  words,  we  did  fo,  to 
make  him  fpeak  diftinftly  and  properly.  Let  him  not  then 
rafhly  accufe  us  of  ignorance  of  the  Latin.  How  he  might 
exprefs  himfelf  in  Englifh  we  know  not :  but  his  Latin  ftile  is 
often  uncouth,  perplexed,  and  ungrammatical.  The  follow- 
ing fpecimen  from  the  Preface  will  corroborate  our  aflertion. 

*  Sive  fit  error  intelleftus,  five  corruptio  voluntatis,  five 
utrumque  fimul,  praejudicia  utriufque  generis,  tanquam  toti- 
tidem  idola,  comitantur  homines  latitantes  in  vaftis,  etiam  et 
anguftis  mundi  hujus  afpeclabilis  recefiibus.* 

It  is  odd  that  a  man  (hould  pretend  to  write  a  book  in  La- 
tin, who  pofTeffes  not  even  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
language.  He  makes  the  deponent  terb  eflatur,  a  pafiive  ;  he 
makes  unum  fignify  once.  The  phrafe,  ferre  pra  fe,  imports 
with  him,  to  give  proofs  of  a  quality  njubich  <we  aftually  pojfefs  ; 
though  in  its  true  acceptation,  it  only  means,  to  pretend  to,  to 
arrogate  ivbat  ive  afiually  ba<ve  not.  He  makes  ufe  of  modalitas 
metaphyfically,  which  is  no  Latin  word  ;  and  the  Roman  gujlus 
is  a  very  grofs,  monkifh  fubftitute  for  the  Englifh  word  tajle, 
when  that  word  is  applied  to  polite  literature.  Many  fjlecifms, 
even  more  palpable  than  thefe,  are  to  be  found  throughout 
this  book.  Precifion,  perfpicuity,  and  propriety  of  exprefnon 
fhould  be  obferved  with  a  particular  care  in  abftrufe  fubjecls, 
where  the  vigorous  and  unbroken  attention  of  the  mind  is  re- 
quired, to  comprehend  fubtle  and  abftracled  ideas. 

We  (hould  like  to  know  what  neceflity  there  is  for 
writing  a  book  in  Latin,  in  this  intelligent  and  polite  age  ?  Our 
own  language  feems  to  be  brought  to  its  utmoft  perfection ; 
and  is  much  fitter  to  convey  the  ideas  of  an  Englifh  author 
than  the  Latin.  He  may  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  it  better  ; 
it  contains  a  greater  variety  of  terms,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  modern  ufe.  Literary  communication  betwixt  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Europe  is  now  eafy  and  univerfal.  A  good 
book  written  in  Englifh,  will  be  underftood,  in  the  origi- 
nal, by  many  learned  foreigners ;  and  will  foon  be  tranf- 
lated  into  different  languages.  A  Roman  drefs  will  not  intro- 
duce a  poor  performance  into  good  company,  nor  procure 
it  an  extenfive  and  lafting  credit.  It  may,  indeed,  give 
it  weight  with  a  few  academical  greybeards;  with  whom  La- 
tin implies  fome  hidden  and  magical  virtue;  but  it  will  not 
atone  for  want  of  flerling  worth  ;  it  will  rather  make  it  ap- 
pear more  contemptible  in  the  opinion  of  the  fenfible  and  fpi- 
rited  critic,  who  hath  never  fuffered  his  mind  to  be  over-run 
with  the  dull  and  cobwebs  of  the  fchools. 

The 
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The  Latin  tongue  is  little  obliged  to  this  gentleman ;  let  us 

fee  what  he  hath  done  for  philofophy  and  criticifm. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.     After  an  introductory 

view   of  the  human  underftanding,  he  thus   begins  his   firft 

part. 

■  Honv  does  the  mind  think? — Here  is  a  riddle  which  the  au- 
thor of  nature  hath  propofed  to  every  one  of  us  to  folve. 
Many  have  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  explain  it ;  but  it 
never  hath,  as  yet,  been  thoroughly  explained  by  any  one,  I 
will  nor  prefume  to  think  that  I  can  folve  this  enigma  deter  - 
minately  and  evidently  ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  give  it  a  very 
probable  elucidation. ' 

It  was  worthy  of  Mr.  Locke  to  inquire  into  the  effential 
properties  of  the  mind  ;  for  his  inquiry  was  beneficial  to  fo- 
ciety.  It  banifhed  from  the  woild  many  errors  of  barbarous 
fyftems,  which  were  derogatory  to  the  wifdom  of  God,  and 
the  nature  of  man  ;  and  had  introduced  hurtful  prejudices  into 
fubjefts  of  the  laft  confequence,  into  matters  of  morality  and 
religion.  But  why  will  you,  Sir,  remove  us  a  hundred  years 
back  in  the  improvement  of  our  faculties  ?  Why  will  you  over- 
whelm us  again  with  the  rubbifti  which  that  great  man  had 
cleared  away  ?  Why  need  you  now  recapitulate,  and  combat 
the  reveries  of  the  Scotifts,  and  the  Thomifts,  of  the  difciples 
of  Malbranche,  and  of  Defcartes  ?  Nothing  remains  now  of 
thofe  old  fafhioned  philofophical  feclaries  in  the  minds  of  the 
truly  learned,  except  their  titles.  The  conftitution  of  the  hu- 
man underftanding  we  know  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  and 
y/e  trouble  ouifelves  about  it  no  more.  Jt  is  not  now  our  am- 
bition to  difcover  by  what  original  means  the  foul  acls,  but  to 
jnake  it  aft  to  noble  purpofes ;  to  call  forth  its  powers  in  the 
ufeful,  and  ornamental  arts ;  not  to  fpin  metaphyfical  webs, 
of  flight  and  uielefs,  though  of  laborious  and  ingenious  tex- 
ture. 

By  this  exordium  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  ftrain  of  the 
author's  performance. 

It  is  written  in  queftion  and  anfwer.  Many  queries  are  in 
this  book  formally  ftated,  and  anfwered,  which  we  mould 
hardly  have  expefted  to  fee  offered  to  the  publick  now-a-days, 
and  which  fhould  be  only  agitated  by  a  profefTor  of  Logic  in  a 
college,  who  mult  have  fome  plea  for  receiving  his  falary.  Let 
us  take  a  fhort  view  of  fome  of  his  academical  crotchets. 

'  Q^  Does  the  human  mind  always  think  ? 

*  A.  No:  that  is  a  dream  of  the  Cartefians.  Are  we  con- 
fcious  that  we  think  while  we  fleep  ? — Will  any  man  prefume 
to  fay  that  his  mind  revolved  a  feries  of  ideas  when  he  was  in 
his  mother's  womb  ?  Let   us  remember  then,  that  poets  and 

painters 
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painters  have  a   licence  to  form  chimeras ;  but  chimeras  arc 
prejudicial,  and  difgraceful  to  the  philofopher.' 

Now  this  point,  we  apprehend,  can  neither  be  proved,  nor 
difproved.  The  gentleman  begs  the  queftion  inftead  of  car  ■ 
rying  it  by  argument.  We  are  often  confeious,  very  diftintily 
confeious,  that  we  have  thought  while  we  flept.  When  we 
firft  awake,  we  have  often  a  confufed  idea  of  the  objects  which 
have  employed  the  mind  during  our  preceding  fleep ;  imme- 
diately after  this  imperfect  recollection,  we  fall,  perhaps,  into 
a  ihort  morning  nap;  from  which,  when  we  awake,  it  may 
not  be  in  our  power  to  recal  a  fingle  chcumftance  of  the 
dream  which  we  fo  lately  remembered  by  halves.  Does  all 
this  prove  that  the  mind  often  refts,  that  it  is  often  totally  in- 
active ;  or,  may  it  not  be  the  property  of  fleep  commonly  to 
draw  an  impenetrable  veil  betwixt  the  mental  operations  of  the 
fleeping  and  the  waking  man  ?  That  we  live  and  move  in  the 
womb  is  certain  ;  why  may  we  not  then  have  ideas  there  ? 
They  mutt  undoubtedly  be  very  few  and  imperfect ;  but  that 
we  have  no  ideas  in  that  ftate  can  never  be  proved.  It  is  not 
proved  by  our  not  remembering  that  we  had  any  ideas  before 
we  were  born.  We  all  forget  many  ideas  which  actuated  our 
minds,  many  remarkable  occurrences  which  happened  to  us  in 
our  tender  years.  The  mind  exchanges  thoufands  of  images 
every  day.  Many  objects  which  yefterday  engaged  our  atten- 
tion for  awhile,,  to-day  have  efcaped  us  for  ever. 

This,  in  fhort,  is  an  infuperable  enigma ;  nor  is  it  of  any 
confequence  to  us  that  we  cannot  folve  it.  We  (hould  not 
gain  any  interefting  knowledge  by  the  folution  of  it ;  we  lhould 
neither  be  more  virtuous,  nor  more  happy.  Alas !  Sir,  poets 
and  painters  are  equalled  in  extravagance  by  a  certain  daft  of 
phiiofophers  \ 

*  What  ideas,  he  affcs,  do  we  gain  by  touch,,  and  what  by 
fight  ? — Tf  an  organ  of  fenfeis  injured,  will  thefenfible  quality, 
peculiar  to  that  organ,  be  defective  ? — What  ideas  follow  the 
fenfations  of  infancy  ? — Does  the  genuine  report  of  the  fenfes 
afford  any  certainty  f  &c.' 

We  (hall  now  beg  leave  to  interrogate  in  our  turn. — Are 
thefe  queftions  of  any  confequence  ?  Do  they,  or  the  mod 
elaborate  anfwers  to  them,  deferve  any  attention  ?  *  In  his  om- 
nibus (to  ufe  the  author's  words  on  a  different  occafionj  nugas 
multae;  nihilque  vel  momenti,  vel  utilitatis  pofitum  eft. 
Thefe  are  trifling  fubjects  of  difputation  ;  of  no  moment,  and 
of  no  ufe.' 

He  is  the  fame  echo  of  the  fchools  when  he  treats  of  polite 
literature.  Were  not  his  cenfure  of  little  weight ;  one  would 
be  vexed  at  his  contempt  of  Lucan. 

■  In 
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«  In  the  beginning  of  an  epic  poem,  the  fubjefl  of  it  ftiould 
be  propofed  with  brevity,  and  modefty.  So  Virgil  opens  his 
JEneid. 

Arma  <virumque  cano- 

a  poet  fhould  promife  no  more  than  he  can  perform.  Lucan 
promifed  great  matters ;  but— 

Quid  dignum  tantoferet  hie  promiffor  hiatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montes,  nafcetur  ridiculus  mm* 

Had  he  not  been  a  mechanical  critic,  he  would  have  been  loth 
to  apply  the  ftory  of  the  mountain  and  the  moufe  to  Lucan. 
Lucan  did,  as  well  as  promifed  great  things;  for  he  mowed 
himfelf  a  great  poet  in  his  Pharfalia,  though  he  is  inferior  to 
Virgil  in  corre&nefs  and  majefty. 

He  whofe  mind,  is,  by  nature  ftupid,  and  inelegant,  will 
not  acquire  acutenefs  and  tafte  by  the  itudy  of  this  book.  And 
he  whofe  quick  underftanding,  and  fine  fenfibility  are  culti- 
vated by  application,  will  not  find  it  worthy  of  his  perufal ; 
for  none  of  its  objects  are  fuch  as  engage  the  attention  of  rea- 
fon,  or  excite  the  ardour  of  fentiment. 

To  make  fome  atonement  for  the  length  of  this  dry,  Ari- 
flotelian  article,  we  (hall  conclude  it  with  the  one  diverting 
anecdote  with  which  our  author  indulges  his  reader. 

c  I  mult  here  obferve,  fays  he  (page  13.)  that  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  Berlin  is  moft  egregioufly  miftaken,  and 
certainly  does  not  underfiand  Locke. — Locke,  he  fays,  in  a 
fpeech  pronounced  before  the  academy,  on  the  1 2th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1764,  is  a  vile  fophiit ;  deftitutc  of  genius,  and  judg- 
ment;  a  difingenuous  philofopher.  He  hath  condemned  the 
works  of  Defcartes,  becaufe  he  did  not  underftand  them.  I 
have  read  Locke  over  and  over  with  the  utmoft  attention  ;  and 
I  have  found,  with  great  regret,  that  his  merit  is  far  inferior 
to  his  reputation. ' 

Had  the  king  of  Pruflia  made  a  proper  ufe  of  his  arbitrary 
power  on  this  occafion,  and  treated  this  impudent  fellow  as  he 
deferved,  he  would  not  have  impaled,  or  hanged  him  for  his 
prefumption  ;  but  he  would  have  ordered  him  to  be  expelled 
from  his  academy  in  the  moft  ignominious  manner,  and  con- 
demned him  to  wear  a  pair  of  affes-ears  for  life. 
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IV.   Georghal  EJays  :  in  nvbicb   the  Food  of  Plants  is  particular} 
confdered,  federal  new  Compojls  recommended,  and  other  important 
Arttcles  of  Hujbandry  explained,   upon  the  Principles  of  Vegetation. 
Fol.  L    8w.     Pr.  $s.     Durham. 

*TpHIS  volume  contains  nine  EfTays,  chiefly  on  the  theory  of 
-*•  hufbandry,  four  of  which  were  firft  publifhed  about  a  twelve 
month  ago*,  but  are  now  republished  with  confiderable  addi- 
tions. The  author's  intention  is  to  form  a  juft  theory  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  mould  his  refearches  be  favourably  received,  as 
the  perfpicuous  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  Subject,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt,  he  propofes  to  continue   them. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Seventh  EfTay  on  Vegetation 
and  the  motion  of  the  fap  in  plants,  we  are  perfuaded,  wi 
not  be  unentertaining  to  the  curious  reader. 

*  Animal  bodies,  from  the  nature  of  their  Structure,  are 
liable  to  difeafes.  Vegetables,  being  lefs  complicated,  have 
fewer  maladies.  The  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy  are  difco- 
vered  by  anatomical  infpection.  The  vegetable  ceconomy  has 
the  fame  foundation. 

*■  Malpighi  and  Grew,  unknown  to  each  other,  undertook 
the  anatomy  of  plants  nearly  about  the  fame  time.  The  en- 
gravings they  have  left  us  are  lading  monuments  of  their  in- 
dustry and  attention.  Many  things,  however,  have  been 
found  out  fince  their  days.  Many  things  remain  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

■  The  general  and  obvious  parts  of  a  plant  are  five.  The 
root,  the  item,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  flower.  The 
component  parts  of  thefe  divifions  are  fimple  in  comparison  to 
the  animal  body.  The  offices  of  a  vegetable  being  only  in- 
creafe  and  fru&ification,  there  was  no  necefiity  for  a  compli- 
cated Structure. 

*  A  good  microfcope  difcovers  the  conftituent  parts  of  a 
plant  to  be,  1.  A  very  thin  outer  rind.  2.  An  inner  rind, 
much  thicker  than  the  former.  3.  A  blea,  of  a  fpungy  tex- 
ture. 4.  A  vafcular  feries.  5.  A  flefhy  fubftance,  which  an- 
iwers  to  the  wood  of  a  tree,  or  fhrub.  6.  Pyramidal  velTels 
contained  within  the  fleSh.     And,  7.  A  pith. 

*  Whatever  part  of  the  plant  we  examine,  we  obferve  thefe, 
and  no  more.  The  root,  its  afcending  ftalk,  and  defcending 
fibre,  are  one,  and  not  three  fubftances.  This  reduces  the  en- 
tire vegetable  to  one  body,  and  what  appears  in  the  flower  to 
be  many  parts,  are  only  the  extremities  of  the  {even  above- 
mentioned.     The  cup  terminates  the  outer  bark.     The  inner 

*  See  Vol.  xxviii.  p,  124. 
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rind  ends  in  the  outer  petals.  The  blea  forms  the  inner  pe- 
tals. The  vaicular  feries  ends  in  the  nectaria.  The  flefh 
makes  the  filaments.  The  pyramidal  veflels  form  the  recep- 
tacle.    The  pith  furniihes  the  feeds  and  their  capfules. 

1  As  words  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  thefe  parts,  I 
mull  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  engravings 
of  Dr.  Hill,  as  publilhed  in  his  Vegetable  Syftem. 

'  As  I  apprehend  that  his  refearches  into  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion are  more  minute  than  thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  I  have 
followed  him  in  the  enumeration  of  the  conftituent  parts 
of  a  plant.  He  has  juftly  recommended  the  black  helebore  as 
the  propereft  fubjett  for  difleclion.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  of 
a  firm  texture,  and  not  too  complex,  confiding  only  of  a  root, 
radical  leaves,  and  a  flower  ftem. 

'  A  careful  maceration  of  the  parts,  a  good  microfcope, 
and  a  mod  delicate  touch,  are  elfentially  necefiary  towards  in- 
veftigating  the  ftru&ure  of  vegetable  bodies. 

1  Trees,  Ihrubs,  and  herbs  are  organized  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  but  the  colour  and  thicknefs  of  their  component  parts 
are  different,  according  to  their  refpeclive  natures. 

*  The  outer  bark  is  the  firft  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  to  our 
view.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  film  full  of  irregular 
meihes,  though  in  reality  it  confifts  of  two  membranes,  with 
a  feries  of  veflels  between  them.  Thefe  take  their  courfe  up- 
wards, and  as  they  advance  towards  the  cup  of  the  flower  in- 
ofculate  with  the  fmall  veffels,  of  the  inner  bark,  into  which 
they  pour  part  of  the  juices  they  have  received  from  the  earth 
and  the  atmofphere.  The  fine  meihes  ferve  the  purpofes  of  in- 
halent  or  exhalent  pores,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
weather. 

'  The  inner  bark  is  much  thicker  than  the  outer.  It  is 
made  up  of  feveral  flakes  laid  evenly  upon  one  another,  each 
of  which  confifts  of  two  membranes,  inclofing  a  feries  of  vef- 
fels. Thele  communicate  freely  through  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  rind,  and  as  they  inofculate  with  the  veflels  of  the 
outer  bark,  fo  they  alfo  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  blea. 

'  The  blea  lies  immediately  under  the  inner  bark.  It  is 
one  compleat  and  fingle  fubftance,  uniform  in  its  ftruclure. 
It  is  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  is  made  up  of'  beds  of 
hexagonal  cells.  In  the  angles  formed  by  thefe  cells,  we  ob- 
ferve  the  veflels  of  the  blea.  They  pour  their  contents  into 
the  cells,  which  appear  to  be  refervoirs  for  the  water  imbibed 
by  the  plant. 

*  Underneath  the  blea,  lies  the  fourth  fubftance  called  the 
Vafcular  Series.  Its  ftructure  is  extremely  fimple,  being  a 
fingle  courfe  of  greenifh  veffels  lodged  between  two  membranes. 

It 
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Jt  terminates  in  the  neclaria.  At  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  juices  of  the  vafcular  feries  are  very  mucilaginous.  They 
are  particularly  fo  in  the  holly,  and  feem  to  be  more  elaborated 
than  thole  of  the  blea.  Its  veflels  have  a  free  communication 
with  the  wood  and  blea. 

*  The  favourers  of  a  circulation  afT.-rt,  that,  through  thefe 
vefTels,  the  returning  fap  deftends ;  but  by  the  mo/t  accurate 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  it  appears  that  the  vegetable  juices 
do  rife  and  fall  in  the  fame  feries  of  veflels,  and  confequently 
have  no  circulation. 

■  The  wood,  or  flefhy  part  of  a  plant,  comes  next  to  be 
examined.  In  this  the  life  of  the  vegetable  feems  to  be  placed. 
It  is  univerfal  in  the  plant,  and  is  made  up  of  ftrong  fibres. 
From  it  all  the  other  parts  are  produced.  It  moots  a  pith  in- 
wards, and  a  rind,  blea,  and  vafcular  feries  outward.  The 
filaments  in  the  flower,  which  are  effential  parts  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  plants,  are  continuations  of  it.  And  as  the 
feed  vefieis  are  portions  of  the  pith,  fo  are  the  petals  and 
ne&aria  continuations  of  the  rind,  blea,  and  vafcular  feries; 
ail  which  the  plant  fhoots  outward.  7'hrough  every  part  of 
the  wood,  or  fle(h,  there  are  vefTels  that  carry  a  juice  highly 
elaborated,  the  greatefl:  part  of  which  has  undergone  the  con- 
coclion  of  the  rinds,  blea,  and  vafcular  feries.  The  woody 
fibres  constitute  an  order  of  veflels  which  are  named  Trachae. 
Thefe  are  filled  with  elaftic  air,  and  may  be  difcovered,  by 
the  eye,  in  the  wood  of  all  trees.  The  Tracheae  make  up  an 
arterial  fyftem,  and  fupply  the  place  of  the  heart  in  animals. 
Being  filled  with  air,  they  become  fubjed  to  the  alternates  of 
heat  and  cold.     Their  ufe  fhall  be  explained  hereafter. 

'  The  pyramidal  veflels  are  fpread  through  all  the  fubftance 
of  the  flefli,  and,  as  they  advance  upwards,  their  ramifications 
inofculate,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  poflible  obftru&ion  of  the  fap. 
Their  juices,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  highly  elaborated,  having 
patted  through  all  the  orders  of  fap  veflels.  It  will  here  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  remark,  that  the  fides  of  thefe  veflels  are  conllantly 
in  contact  with  the  tracheae;  fo  that,  from  the  nature  of  their 
flfuation,  they  muft  at  all  times  be  fubjeft  to  the  viciflitudes 
of  the  weather.  The  pyramidal  veflels  communicate  with  the 
pith,  which  remains  to  be  defcribed. 

*  The  pith  is  to  be  found  in  all  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants. 
It  occupies  the  center,  but  is  not  always  regularly  continued. 
When  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  veficles,  and  is  of  an  uniform  ftruclure.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  vegetation,  as  we  orten 
obferve  elms,  and  other  trees,  to  live  and  thrive  without  it. 
In  trees  it  is  found  in   the  branches,  being  obliterated  in  the 
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trunk.  The  veffels  of  the  flefh  communicate  with  it.  From 
them  it  receives  a  fluid ;  and  probably  it  is  the  reeeptacle  of 
fome  part  of  the  fap.  In  extreme  dry  weather  fuch  a  ftore 
may  be  necefiary. 

'  Tranfverfe  fections  of  the  ribs  of  leaves  difcover  it.  When 
minutely  traced,  it  is  found  to  run  up  to  the  ovarium,  where 
it  forms  the  feeds  and  their  capfules. 

*  From  this  furvey  of  the  anatomy  of  a  plant,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  correfpondence  between  all  its  parts.  By  means 
of  a  variety  of  ftrainers,  different  juices  are  prepared  from  the 
fame  mafs.  Matter,  confidered  as  matter,  has  no  mare  in 
the  qualities  of  bodies.  It  is  from  the  arrangement  of  it  that 
we  have  fo  many  different  fubftances  in  nature.  We  may  eat 
the  earth,  and  we  may  drink  the  water  that  moiftens  it,  and 
yet,  from  the  modification  of  its  part,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing both  bread  and  poifon. 

*  We  reafon  improperly,  when  we  fay  that  every  plant  takes 
from  the  earth  fuch  particles  as  are  natural  to  it.  A  lemon, 
ingrafted  upon  an  orange  ftock,  is  capable  of  changing  the  fap 
of  the  orange  into  its  own  nature,  by  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  nutritive  juices.  A  mafs  of  innocent  earth  can  give  life 
and  vigour  to  the  bitter  aloe,  and  to  the  fweet  cane ;  to  the 
cool  houfe-leek,  and  to  the  fiery  muftard ;  to  the  nourifhing 
grains,  and  to  the  deadly  night-fhade. 

1  The  fibres  of  a  root  are  fuppofed  to  be  fimple  capillary 
tubes :  but,  upon  a  minute  infpection,  we  difcover  them  to 
confift  of  the  feven  component  parts  of  the  plant.  At  their 
extremities  we  obferve  a  fpungy  kind  of  excrefcence  pierced 
with  innumerable  fmall  holes.  Through  thefe  the  nutritive 
juices  of  the  earth  are  abforbed.  When  a  plant  has  been  pulled 
up,  it  will  be  retarded  in  its  growth,  until  nature  has  renewed 
that  fpungy  nipple. 

'  The  bark  and  leaves  of  a  plant  imbibe,  at  proper  feafons, 
the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere.  At  other  times  they  perfpire 
the  fuperfluous  nonrimment.  This  opens  to  our  view  an  ex- 
tenfive  profpecl  of  the  vegetable  ceconomy. 

*  We  have  already  feen  that  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  the 
fame.  They  only  differ  in  fhape.  The  roots  are  formed  (harp 
and  pointed,  to  make  their  pafTage  eafier  through  the  earth." 
The  leaves  are  made  broad,  to  catch  the  moifture  of  the  air 
with  more  readinefs.  When  the  root  of  a  tree  happens  to  be 
elevated,  inftead  of  being  retained  within  the  earth,  it  affumes 
the  appearance  of  a  perfecl  plant,  with  leaves  and  branches. 
Experiments  fhew  us  that  a  young  tree  may  have  its  branches 
placed  in  the  earth,  and  its  roots  elevated  in  the  air;  and  in 
that  inverted  ftate  it  will  continue  to  live  and  grow. 

Vol.  XXX.   Augufl%  1770.  O  The 
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4  The  air  contains,  efpecially  during  the  dimmer  months, 
all  the  principles  of  vegetation.  Oil  for  the  perfect  food, 
water  to  dilute  it,  and  falts  to  aflimilare  it.  Thefe  are  greedily 
abfbrbed  by  the  veflels  of  the  leaves  and  bark,  and  conveyed 
to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  plant  for  its  growth  and  fructifi- 
cation. When  the  air  is  cold  and  moiit,  this  abforption  takes 
place.  When  hot  and  dry,  the  fame  veffels  throw  off  the  fu- 
perfluous  moifture  by  perfpiration.  In  animals,  the  kidneys 
and  pores  of  the  (kin  carry  off  the  fupet fluity.  The  vegetable, 
not  having  kidneys,   perfpires  more  than  the  animal.' 
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V.  A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  through  England,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  France.  By  Jofeph  Baretri,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Correfpcndence  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture,  and  Architecture*  Four  Voh.  8vo.  i6j*.  T.  Davies. 
EN  of  the  moft  generous  and  enlightened  minds  enter- 
tain ill-grounded  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own  coun- 
try, which  no  length  of  time  can  eradicate : — an  Englishman, 
tho'  perhaps  in  other  refpecls  difpafiionate,  fenfible,  and  well- 
informed,  will  think  you  guilty  of  the  higheft  abfurdity,  if  you 
pretend  to  compare  any  part  of  the  world  with  the  ifland  of 
Great  Britain,  the  parent  of  modern  valour,  learning,  and 
liberty  :  and  a  Frenchman,  though  perhaps  a  rational,  and 
intelligent  being,  in  fubjects  wherein  he  is  not  concerned  as  a 
Frenchman,  will  infift,  that  true  politenefs,  honour,  and  he- 
roifm  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  France ;  and  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  a  monarch  of  as  great  courage  and  abilities  as  Caefar,  or 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Our  affection  for  our  country  is  ftrong  ;  becaufe  it  is  founded 
in  nature.  The  fcenes  of  our  puerile  and  innocent  amufe- 
ments ;  the  care  and  tendernefs  of  our  parents ;  the  firil  ex- 
ertion of  rearon,  and  imagination  ;  in  fhort,  a  train  of  the  moll: 
engaging  ideas,  form  this  affection. — It  is  ftrengthened,  and 
confirmed  as  we  grow  up ;  as  our  obfervation  becomes  more 
extenfive  ;  as  we  remark  the  antipathies,  ad  hoftilities  of 
different  countries  againft  ours ;  for  our  pafiions  are  rendered 
more  active  and  warm  by  oppofition. — Hence  a  fond  partiality 
for  our  native  foil ;  hence  the  miftake  of  the  Englifhman,  and 
Frenchman. — The  judgment  of  each  is  precipitate,  and  erro- 
neous ;  for  it  is  not  the  refult  of  cool,  and  impartial  exami- 
nation, but  of  hafty  and  uncorrected  fentimenr. — A  philo- 
fopher,  if  they  would  hear  him,  would  rectify  their  opinions 
of   England,    and  of  France. — He  would -tell  the   Englifh- 

*  An  elegant  edition  of  this  work  is  printed  in  2  vols,  royal 
quarto.     Pr.  zl.  2s. 
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man,  that,  though  Britain,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  known  country,  for  the  real  conveniencies,  and 
blefiings  of  life  ;  yet  many  countries  have  material  advantages 
which  Britain  wants ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  abfuid  to 
bring  them  and  it  to  comparifon  ;  that  we  ought  to  make  a 
proper  allowance  for  the  habits  of  mankind,  and  to  judge  of 
any  country  relatively,  as  well  as  abfolutely. — We  fhould  con- 
clude, for  inftance,  that  though  England  be  the  moft  •agree- 
able fpot  on  the  globe  to  an  Englifhman,  yer  that  Spain  will 
in  general  be  more  agreeable  to  a  Spaniard,  and  Portugal  to  a 
Portuguefe. — The  fame  philofopher  will  tell  him,  that  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  have  made  a  great  progrefs  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  England;  that  there  are  many  brave 
and  warlike  nations  as  well  as  that  of  Britain;  and  that  there 
are  few  diftridls  of  the  world  in  which  a  prudent,  and  virtuous 
man  will  not  find  himfelf  fufHciently  free. 

This  impartial  and  penetrating  fage  would  likewife  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  Frenchman. — He 
would  tell  him,  that  though  the  manners  of  the  French  are  ex- 
tremely refined,  yet  that  other  nations  underflood  and  prac- 
tife  politenefs  as  well  as  they. — That,  in  facl,  polirenefs  in 
France  is  carried  too  far  ;  it  defeats  its  purpofe,  it  is  ridiculous 
and  troublefome. — That  they  have,  indeed,  a  fpecious,  and 
political,  but  not  a  true,  and  a  virtuous  honour. — They  have 
honour  enough  to  be  refpeclable  in  their  own  country,  but  not 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  for  with  regard  to  their  honourable 
condudl  towards  other  nations,  French  faith  is  now  as  common 
a  proverb  as  Punic  faith  was  of  old. — As  to  their  heroifm,  they 
are  certainly  a  brave,  and  a  warlike  people,  and  remarkably 
generous,  and  humane  to  the  vanquifhed  ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  many  defeats  they  have  fuflained,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  arrogate  the  martial  palm  from  the  reft  of  Europe. 
He  would  tell  him  that  Louis  XIV.  was  fo  far  from  being  the 
e  nial  of  Caefar,  or  of  Alexander,  that  lord  Bolingbroke  gives  us 
his  true  character,  who  fays  of  him,  that  '  he  was  not  a  great 
king,  but  perhaps  the  belt  aclor  of  majefty  that  ever  filled  a 
throne.' 

The  book  upon  which  we  are  now  going  to  make  our  ob- 
fervations,  brought  to  our  minds  thele  prejudices,  and  many 
more,  which  the  different  countries  of  Europe  are  apt  to  en- 
tertain in  their  own  favour.  An  inquifitive,  fenfible,  and  im- 
partial traveller,  who  favours  the  public  with  the  remarks  he* 
made  while  he  was  abroad,  is  very  innrumental  in  eradicating 
thefe  prejudices,  and  therefore  a  benefactor  to  fociety.  A 
book  of  travels,  in  which  the  materials  are  in  general  impor- 
tant, and  well  managed,  is  one  of  the  moft  entertaining  and 
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inftrucYive  of  literary  productions.  There  is  a  happy  mixtui 
in  it  of  the  utile  and  the  duke ;  it  amufes  and  captivates  our 
fancy,  without  the  fiction  of  romance  ;  it  gives  us  a  large  pro- 
portion of  moral  and  political  information,  without  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  and  perplexity  of  fyftem.  It  promotes  and  facilitates 
the  intercourfe  of  countries  remote  from  each  other  ;  it  difpels 
from  our  minds  unreafonable  and  gloomy  antipathies  againft 
thofe  manners,  cuftoms,  forms  of  government,  and  religion, 
to  which  we  have  not  been  bred  :  it  makes  man  mild,  and  fo- 
ciable  to  man ;  it  makes  us  confider  ourfelves  and  all  man- 
kind as  brethren,  the  workmanfhip  of  one  Supreme  benign 
Creator;  a  truth  as  obvious  to  reflection  as  neglected  in 
conduct 

It  muft  be  owned  that  Mr.  Baretti's  travels  are  both  en- 
tertaining, and  improving.  His  articles  are  feldom  trifling; 
they  are  well  arranged  ;  and  in  general  diftinctly,  and  fpi- 
ritedly  related. — Here  are  objects  for  men  of  all  taftes; 
for  the  antiquary,  the  philologift,  the  poet,  and  the  po- 
litician. Inftead  of  pedantically  cenfuring  fome  inaccuracies 
of  language  which  have  unavoidably  efcaped  him,  we  muft 
obferve  that  to  fuch  Englifh  as  he  writes  it  is  but  rare  that  a 
foreigner  can  attain  :  he  has  indeed  feldom  difcredited  his 
book  by  weaknefs  of  intellect ;  but  he  has  hurt  it  by  want  of 
temper,  on  many  occafions ;  by  a  peremptory,  and  magifterial 
tone,  which  makes  a  writer  of  middling  parts  contemptible, 
and  even  the  greateft  genius  lefs  refpectable.  He  decides  in  a 
moment,  and  in  an  Ariftotelian  tone,  queftions,  in  their  na- 
ture controvertible;  queftions  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of 
men  infinitely  fuperiour  to  him  in  learning  and  penetration, 
and  whofe  opinion  like  wife  has  been  different  from  his  decree. 
But  this  circumftance  is  rather  difadvantageous  to  himfelf  than 
to  his  reader ;  whenever  it  comes  in  the  way,  it  will  be  fu- 
perfeded  by  common  candour  and  fagacity. 

Good  books  of  this  kind  do  not  always  meet  with  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  they  deferve.  Becaufe  there  have 
been  lying  travellers,  the  veracity  of  almoft  every  traveller  is 
iufpected.  If  we  read  any  thing  very  extraordinary  of  a  fo- 
reign country,  we  withhold  from  it  our  belief,  and  conclude, 
that  it  never  exifted  but  in  the  fportive  and  impofing  imagi- 
nation of  the  narrator :  yet  if  he  relates  to  us  nothing  to  ex- 
cite our  amazement,  we  pronounce  his  work  dry  and  unenter- 
taining.  Here  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  judgment  to  difcriminate 
betwixt  appearance  and  reality ;  to  reflect  that  there  are 
throughout  the  world  many  phenomena  in  nature  and  in 
art,  which  to  people  confined  to  one  fpot,  may  appear,  at 
iirft  fight,  incredible;  and  that  many  anecdotes  and   circum- 
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ftances,  infignificant  on  a  fuperficial  view,  may,  if  well  exa- 
mined, and  meditated  upon,  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  policy  of  a  country,  and  the  difpofitions  of  its  inhabitants. 
Thus  a  reader,  more  cavilling  than  acute,  may  fay,  what 
have  we  to  do  with  fuch  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  ftraw-bag 
on  which  Mr.  Baretti  flept,  and  of  the  borracho  which  con- 
tained his  wine  ?  But  the  mention  of  the  ftraw-bag  intro- 
duces us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  accommodations  in  the  dif- 
ferent Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  inns  where  Mr.  Baretti  lodged ; 
and  by  the  emptinefs  or  fulnefs  of  the  borracho,  we  know 
whether  the  tract  of  country,  through  which  he  is  pafling, 
abounds  with  wine,  or  not. — This  is  information  worth 
learning,  by  whatever  object  it  is  communicated. 

Befkles,,  we  muft  put  up  with  real  faults  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  writing.  One  man  is  of  a  different  turn  from 
another  ;  and  the  fame  man  is  very  differently  difpofed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Mr.  Baretti's  book  would  certainly  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  an  Englifh  tafte,  if  he  had  not  fo  often  af- 
fected to  be  witty  ;  for  his  wit  is  not  ftcrling,  it  is  not  Attic  ; 
but  it  may  recommend  his  performance  to  a  Dutchman,  a 
German,  or  even  to  a  Piedmontefe.  We  can  all  recollect: 
fome  little  circumftances  of  our  lives,  which  from  the  gay  hu- 
mour, and  the  agreeable  company  we  were  in  when  they  befel 
us,  have  pleafed  us  more,  and  are  yet  freflier  in  our  memory, 
than  occurrences  of  importance  and  advantage.  Thus  Mr. 
Baretti  fometimes  relates  minuteneffes,  which  may  have  im- 
preffed  him  ftrongly,  but  muft  be  infipid  and  uninterefting 
to  the  reader.  None  but  the  morofe,  indeed,  will  find  fault 
with  him  for  dwelling  with  fuch  raptures  upon  the  fair  Paolita. 
To  lay  before  us  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  is  to  give 
us  a  philofophical  entertainment,  on  whatever  occafion  they  are 
excited.  He,  who  through  four  volumes  is  attentive  in  ge- 
neral, to  write  what  may  be  worthy  of  publick  perufal,  is 
excufeable  if  he  fometimes  relaxes  and  amufes  himfelf. 

We  mould  but  ill  confult  the  entertainment  of  our  readers, 
if  we  were  fparing  of  quotations  from  this  work.  It  gives  an 
account  of  countries  as  yet  but  little  examined  by  Englifh  cu- 
riofity  ;  therefore  it's  novelty  will  invite  attention.  We  (hall 
not,  however,  extract:  at  random  :  we  (hall  carefully  felect 
the  moft  ftriking  paflages,  the  moft  judicious,  animated,  and 
defcriptive. 

In  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Baretti  went  from  England  to  Pied- 
mont, his  native  country,  by  Portugal,  Spain,  the  South  of 
France,  and  Genoa.  He  took  this  circuit  to  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  countries.  And  he  made  fuch  good  ufe  of 
his  time,  and  of  what  he  faw  ;  he  hath  fhowed  himfelf  fo  ac- 
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tive  and  obferving  a  traveller,  that  if  he  had  flayed  long 
enough  abroad,  it'  he  had  been  introduced  to  a  general  fo- 
reign acquaintance,  if  he  had  taken  a  deliberate  and  accurate 
fumy  of  the  king  oms  and  provinces  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
we  fhould  certainly  have  had  from  him  as  fatisfa&ory  an  account 
of  thole  parts  as  we  could  have  wiihed  for. 

He  embarked  at  Falmouth  on  board  the  King  George 
packet  for  Lifbon  ;  in  his  road  to  Falmouth  he  gives  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  Exeter,  Plymouth,  the  light-houle  there,  Mount  Edge- 
combe, and  other  cuiiofities  in  that  pait  of  the  country. — ■ 
Thefe  particulars,  however,  we  fliall  pais  over,  without  fur- 
ther notice,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  already  acquainted 
with  them. — Let  us  then  fuppofe  him  fafely  landed  at  Lifbon, 
and  after  a  little  reft  there,  let  down  in  Campo  Pequeno  to 
fee  a  bull-feaft  ;  his  diftinct  account  of  which  inhuman  diver- 
sion we  fliall  here  rranferibe. 

*  After  dinner  I  went  into  a  place  called  Campo  Pequeno, 
which  is  about  four  miles  (perhaps  five  or  fix)  from  the  town, 
where  I  was  to  fee  what  they  call  the  bull  feaft  or  bull-hunt- 
ing. But  before  I  attempt  to  defcribe  it,  I  mull  premife  that 
being  ju/1  come  from  a  country  where  the  Lord's  day  is  not 
openly  prophaned,  I  could  not  help  being  fhock'd  to  fee  fo 
many  Chriftians,  and  efpecially  fo  many  priefts  and  fri.  rs,  pre- 
fent  at  men  a  diverfion,  which  to  me  feem'd  the  mod  inhuman 
that  ever  could  be  invented  by  men,  next  the  combats  of  the 
gladiators  in  ancient  Rome. 

*  At  Campo  Pequeno  a  wooden  edifice  has  been  eretled 
for  the  only  purpofe  of  exhibiting  thefe  barbarous  entertain- 
ments. 1  he  edifice  is  an  octagonal  amphitheatre  confifting 
of  two  rows  of  boxes,  one  row  over  the  other,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  its  area  is,  as  I  take  it,  about  two  hundred  com- 
mon fteps. 

*  None  of  the  boxes  has  the  leaft  decoration,  except  thofe  of 
the  royal  family  which  are  hung  with  filken  Muff  The  row- 
above  is  !or  the  better  fort,  and  that  of  the  ground  floor  for 
the  populace,  who  are  likev\ife  admitted  into  the  area,  though 
their  danger  is  not  fmall  of  being  gored  or  trampled  by  the 
bulls,  whofe  marches  and  evolutions  1  take  to  be  quite  as  rapid 
as  thofe  or  the  Prutfian  troops 

■  In  the  box  where  I  took  my  feat  there  were  but  three 
people  befides  myfelf,  though  the  box  could  contain  ten  or 
twelve.  Two  of  the  three  ha  1  the  appearance  of  gentlemen; 
the  other  was  a  Dominican  friar  as  lean  as  a  lizzard. 

*  Before  the  entertainment  began  I  attempted  fome  converfe 
with  them  ;  but  even  the  humble  religiozo  feem'd  to  look 
upon  me  with   difdain  and  contempt.     They  all  anfwer'd  m. 
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frrft  words  with  fo  churlifh  an  air,  that  I  gave  over  prefently, 
and  like  them  kept  filent  the  whole  time. 

«  How  I  came  to  difguft  them  thus  at  once,  I  cannot  guefs  : 
but  by  their  frequent  and  affected  glances  upon  my  co/it,  which 
I  held  up  at  lart  to  the  friar,  not  without  lbme  refentment, 
that  he  might  infpecl:  it  nearer,  I  fufpeded  that  they  conceived 
a  very  low  opinion  of  me  for  not  being  drefs'd  in  filk  like  other 
gentlemen.  Yet  it  was  not  my  fault,  having  not  yet  had  time 
to  do  what  I  muft  do  in  this  hot  weather. 

'  The  king,  whofe  box  was  not  far  from  that  in  which  I 
fat,  was  drefs'd  in  a  plain  fky-blue  with  fome  diamonds  about 
him.  He  had  with  him  his  own  brother  the  Infanr  Don  Pe- 
dro, who  has  lately  married  the  king's  eldeil  daughter  calPd 
the  princefs  of  Brafil. 

'  The  queen  was  in  another  box  with  that  princefs  and  her 
three  other  daughters  all  fparkling  with  jewels. 

*  In  the  area  and  juft  under  the  queen's  box  there  was  a 
man  on  horfeback  ;  a  kind  of  herald,  I  thought;  drefs'd  fome- 
what  like  one  of  our  Neapolitan  Coviello's  in  our  plays,  who 
held  a  long  rod  in  his  hand. 

f  As  the  king  came  in,  two  triumphal  cars  very  meanly 
adorned  entered  the  area,  each  drawn  by  fix  mules.  Eight 
black  Africans  were  upon  one,  and  eight  copper  coloured  In- 
dians upon  the  other.  They  made  feveral  caracols  round  ; 
then  all  leapt  from  the  cars  and  bravely  fought  an  obftinate 
battte  with  wooden  fwords  one  band  againft  the  other.  The 
Indians  were  foon  flain  by  the  Africans,  and  lay  extended  a 
while  on  the  ground,  making  their  legs  in  the  air  as  if  in  the 
laft  convulfions,  and  rolling  in  the  dult  before  they  were  quite 
dead.  Then,  like  Bays's  troops  in  the  Rehearfal,  both  the 
dead  and  the  living  went  to  mix  with  the  croud,  while  the 
cars  drove  away  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
and  made  room  for  the  two  knights  that  were  to  fight  the 
bulls. 

«  Thefe  knights  came  in,  both  on  horfeback,  drefs'd  after 
the  ancient  Spanifh  manner,  made  fine  with  many  ribbonds 
of  various  colours,  with  feathers  on  their  hats,  each  brandiih- 
ing  a  long  and  thin  fpear.  Their  horfes  were  beautiful,  met- 
tlefome,  and  gallantly  accoutred.  One  of  the  hero's  was  clad 
in  crimfon,  the  other  in  yellow.  Both  look'd  very  brilk,  and 
both  paid  their  obeifance  to  the  king,  queen,  and  people, 
making  their  horfes  kneel  three  times :  then,  clapping  fpurs, 
made  them  caper  and  vault  a  while  round  the  area  with  a  fur- 
prifing  dexterity. 

'  When  all  this  was    over,   the  yellow    champion    placed 

himfelf  over  againll  the  gate  at  which  the  bulls  were  to  come 
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out,  and  the  crimfon  flood  at  fome  diftance  from  him  in  the 
fame  direction.  A  man  from  without  open'd  the  gate,  and 
cover'd  himfelf  with  it  by  getting  behind.  The  bull  burfts  out 
and  makes  to  the  yellow  knight  who  ftands  ready  to  receive 
him  with  his  fpear  lifted  high.  The  bull's  horns  had  wooden 
knobs  on  their  tips,  that  they  might  not  gore  the  horfe  if  they 
fhould  reach  him.  The  courageous  yellow-knight  pufh'd  his 
fpear  at  the  beaft,  left  half  of  it  in  his  neck,  and  made  his 
horfe  ftart  afide  in  a  moment.  The  wounded  bull  ran  bellow- 
ing after  him  ;  but  the  knight  wheeling  round  and  round  ftuck 
two  or  three  more  fpears  into  his  neck  and  moulders.  The 
bull's  rage,  as  you  may  imagine,  encreafed  to  a  degree  that 
impreffed  horrour  :  and  now  the  crimfon-knight  had  his  turn  ; 
for  the  beaft  made  at  him,  but  got  nothing  by  changing  his 
attack,  except  fome  more  fpears  into  feveral  parts  of  his  body, 
fo  that  his  blood  fpouted  out  in  feveral  rills. 

'  When  the  bull  began  to  remit  his  fury  by  lofs  of  blood, 
one  of  the  champions  drew  a  heavy  broad- fword,  and  gave  him 
fuch  a  cut  on  the  back  between  the  ribs,  as  almoft  cleft  him 
to  the  middle.  Down  the  poor  beaft  fell  with  fuch  roaring  as 
I  think  was  heard  at  Lifbon.  Then  the  man  in  the  Coviello's 
drefs,  feeing  the  final  blow,  galloped  ftraight  to  the  gate  at 
which  the  triumphal  cars  had  entered,  and  order'd  in  four 
mules  which  dragg'd  the  dying  beaft  out  of  the  amphitheatre, 
together  with  fome  of  the  populace  who  had  got  aftride  upon 
the  bloody  and  mangled  carcafe.  The  applaufe  of  the  fpecla- 
tors  was  very  clamorous. 

■  But  I  muft  not  omit  to  fay,  that  the  two  knights  were 
not  the  only  enemies  the  poor  bull  had  to  encounter.  There 
were  two  other  cavalleiro's  on  foot,  holding  fall  the  tails  of  the 
two  horfes,  running  as  they  ran,  or  flopping  as  they  ftopp'd, 
each  fhaking  a  red  filken  cloak  to  frighten  or  rather  exafperate 
the  bull,  while  fome  others,  on  foot  likewife,  flily  wounded 
him  with  daggers  in  the  fide  and  buttocks. 

'  The  agility  of  thefe  foot-  champions  is  beyond  all  belief. 
When  the  furious  beaft  made  at  any  of  them,  they  hopp'd 
afide  and  were  out  of  danger.  One  of  them  feizing  one  of  the 
bull's  horns,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  dragg'd  a  while  before  he 
would  let  go  his  hold  ;  gave  him  feveral  cuts  with  a  knife 
while  he  was  thus  dragg'd  ;  then  let  himfelf  fall,  got  on  his 
legs  in  an  inftant,  and  efcaped.  But  a  little  negro  did  ftill  a 
bolder  thing.  He  ftood  full  in  the  bull's  way  while  running 
with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  juft  as  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
be  lifted  on  his  horns,  took  a  fpring  on  the  bull's  back  and 
jump'd  clean  over  him. 

[  Eighteen 
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«  Eighteen  were  the  bulls  flaughter'd  in  this  feaft  or  hunt- 
ing, and  each  with  fome  variety  of  wanton  cruelty.  Spears 
were  ftuck  into  fome  of  them  that  carried  fquibs  and  crackers, 
whofe  fire  and  noife  was  more  troublefome  than  the  wound. 
One  of  the  moft  fierce  leapt  over  the  barrier  of  a  box  juft  un- 
der mine,  and  I  expected  him  to  do  fome  mifchief ;  but  the 
Portuguefe  are  well  aware  of  fuch  accidents,  and  the  people  in 
that  box  were  quick  to  quit  their  feats,  fome  throwing  them- 
felves  over  the  barrier  into  the  area,  and  fome  over  the  par- 
titions into  the  next  boxes.  The  bull  embarrafTed  in  the 
benches  was  prefently  difpatched  by  many  fwords. 

*  The  laft  bull  however  was  very  near  revenging  all  the 
reft  upon  the  crimfon-knight  and  his  horfe.  He  ran  them 
both  down  with  a  terrible  (hock ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
knobs  on  his  horns,  the  horfe.  at  lead  would  have  been  fadly 
gored.  Both  the  horfe  and  the  knight  were  within  a  hair  of 
being  trampled  upon,  when  the  other  knight  gave  the  bull  a 
great  cut  acrofs  the  neck,  while  all  the  fighters  on  foot  thruft 
their  daggers,  fome  into  his  mouth  and  fome  into  his  eyes. 
The  horfe  got  up,  ran  frighted  through  the  croud,  and  threw 
feveral  of  them  down,  while  his  unlucky  rider,  who  was  no 
great  gainer  by  his  tumble,  flood  curfing  and  fwearing  at  the 
horfe,  at  the  bull,  and  at  himfelf. 

*  Thus  ended  the  maflacre  of  thofe  noble  animals :  a  maf. 
facre  encouraged  as  long  as  it  lafted  by  a  moft  outrageous  up-, 
roar,  and  concluded  with  a  moft  thundering  clap  of  universal 
approbation. 

f  What  effect  thefe  cruel  fpectacles  (repeated  almoft  every 
Sunday,  as  I  am  told)  may  have  upon  the  morals  and  religion 
of  this  people,  better  fpeculatifts  than  myfelf  may  determine. 
To  me  indeed  they  appear  moft  brutal  and  moft  unchriftian. 
However,  they  have  the  fanction  of  the  law  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  government  that  permits  and  countenances  them,  may 
have  reafons  for  fo  doing  out  of  the  reach  of  my  intellects. 
Therefore,  inftead  of  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  blaming 
what  appears  to  me  very  blameable,  let  me  go  on  with  matter 
of  fact,  and  relate  an  incident  that  fufpended  for  about  half  an 
hour  this  horrible  entertainment. 

*  The  feventh  or  eighth  bull  had  been  juft  flain  and  dragg'd 
out,  and  the  man  at  the  bull's  gate  was  going  to  let  in  ano- 
ther, when  the  people  in  the  ground  floor- boxes,  oppofite  to 
that  where  I  was,  rofe  at  once  one  and  all  with  the  moft  hi- 
deous fhrieks,  leapt  precipitoufly  into  the  area,  and  ran  about 
the  place  like  madmen. 

<  This  fudden  diforder  terrified  the  aflembly,  and  few  were 
thofe  who  had  any  fang-froid  left.     All  wanted  to  know  what 
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was  the  matter,  but  the  noife  of  a  cataract  could  not  have  been 
traced  through  the  cries  of  fuch  \  multitude.  The  king  and 
the  queen  the  princefTes  and  Don  Pedro  raifed  their  hands, 
fans,  and  voices,  as  I  could  fee  by  the  opening  of  their  mouths, 
but  it  was  a  confiderable  while  before  a  word  could  be  heard 
about  the  caufe  of  fo  violent  a  commotion.  Yet  at  laft  the 
impatience  of  univerfal  curiofity  was  fatisfied,  and  a  report 
went  round  that  fome  people,  where  the  uproar  began,  had 
cried  out  earthquake,  earthquake  ! 

*■  In  a  country  where  people  have  ftill  frefli  in  their  minds 
the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  it  is  no  wonder  if  fuch  a  cry,  that 
came  at  once  from  feveral  quarters,  proved  terrifying  ;  and  if 
thofe  who  heard  it,  without  giving  themfelves  an  inftant  to 
reflect,  fprung  over  the  barriers  into  the  area,  to  efcape  being 
crufh'd  by  the  fall  of  the  edifice. 

*  However,  the  fact  is  that  not  the  leaft  (hock  of  an  earth- 
quake had  been  felt  by  any  body.  The  cry  had  been  raifed  by 
a  gang  of  pick  pockets  in  order  to  throw  the  people  into  con- 
fufion,  and  gain  an  opportunity  of  ftealing.  The  fcheme 
took  to  a  wonder.  Many  men  loft  their  handkerchiefs  and 
many  women  their  caps,  not  to  fpeak  of  fwords  and  watches, 
necklaces  and  ear-rings. 

'  To  frame  fuch  a  fcheme  and  to  carry  it  into  execution  fo 
undauntedly  as  it  was  carried,  appears  to  me  as  valiant  an  at- 
chievement  as  any  of  Orlando's.  I  ufed  often  in  London  to 
admire  the  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  the  Britifh  pick-pockets, 
and  thought  them  the  very  clevereft  in  the  whole  creation. 
Eut,  away  with  them  !  They  rouft  not  pretend  to  attempt 
competition  with  the  heroical  pick-pockets  of  Lufitania. 

<  It  is  needlefs  to  tell,  that  on  being  apprifed  of  the  true 
caufe  of  that  diforder,  the  whole  afTembly  fat  down  again  in 
quiet ;  that  the  greateft  part,  who  had  not  been  fufferers  by  it, 
laughed  at  the  thievifh  ingenuity  ;  and  that  a  new  bull  was 
let  loofe  in  the  area.' 

Mr.  Baretti  is  as  remarkably  candid  on  fome  occafions  as  he 
is  fevere  on  others ;  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  tafte,  and 
literature  can  be  prevalent  in  Portugal,  and  Spain,  in  which 
countries  people  of  all  ranks  flock  to  this  brutal  entertain- 
ment. Pciiihed  minds  may  be  guilty  of  cruelty,  but  they 
muft  have  feme  other  motives  for  their  cruelty,  than  to  enjoy 
the  fight  of  gafhes,  and  bloodihed.  Their  imaginations  are 
tco  refined  for  fuch  horrid  fpectacles. — Cock  fighting  may  be 
retorted  upon  the  Englifn  ;  a  cruel  diverfion  it  is,  and  there- 
fore a  criminal  one  :  but  no  man  will  aflert  that  it  is  fo  fhock- 
ing  to  the  fenfes  as  the  toros. 
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In  the  firft  volume  he  gives  a  circumftantial  and  affecting 
account  of  the  dreadful  earthquake  at  Lifbon.  Two  remark- 
able accidents  which  it  occafioned  we  (hall  here  infert. 

«  As  I  was  thus  rambling  over  thofe  ruins,  an  aged  woman 
feized  me  by  the  hand  with  fome  eagernefs,  and  pointing  to 
a  place  juft  by  :  here,  ftranger  (faid  me)  do  you  fee  this  cel- 
lar I  It  was  only  my  cellar  once  ;  but  now  it  is  my  habitation, 
becaufe  I  have  none  elfe  left!  My  houfe  tumbled  as  I  was  in 
it,  and  in  this  cellar  was  I  fhut  by  the  ruins  for  nine  whole 
days  I  had  perifhed  with  hunger,  but  for  the  grapes  that  I 
had  hung  to  the  cieling.  At  the  end  of  nine  days  I  heard 
people  over  my  head,  who  were  fearching  the  rubbifh.  I  cried 
as  loud  as  I  could ;  they  removed  the  rubbifh,  and  took  me 
out. 

1  I  afked  her  what  were  her  thoughts  in  that  difmal  fitu- 
ation  ;  what  her  hopes,  what  her  fears.  Fears  I  had  none, 
faid  fhe.  I  implored  the  afliftance  of  St  Anthony  who  was  my 
protector  ever  fince  I  was  born.  I  expected  my  deliverance 
every  moment,  and  was  fure  of  it  But,  alas  !  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  praying  for  !  It  had  been  much  better  for  me  to 
die  at  once!  I  came  out  unhurt:  but  what  fignifies  living  a 
fhort  while  longer  in  forrow  and  in  want,  and  not  a  friend 
alive  !  My  whole  family  perifhed  !  We  were  thirteen  in  all : 
and  now — none  but  myfelf! 

■  Hear  of  another  deliverance  no  lefs  uncommon.  A  gen- 
tleman was  going  in  his  calafh  along  a  kind  of  terrace,  raifed 
on  the  brink  of  an  eminence  which  commands  the  whole  town. 
The  frighten'd  mules  leap'd  down  that  eminence  at  the  firft 
ihock.  They  and  the  rider  were  killed  on  the  fpot  and  the 
calafh  broken  to  pieces,  and  yet  the  gentleman  got  off  un- 
hurt. 

'  But  there  would  be  no  end  of  relating  the  ftrange  acci- 
dents that  befel  many  on  that  dreadful  day.  Every  body  you 
meet  has  twenty  (o  tell. ' 

In  the  twenty-firft  letter  we  have  a  defcription  of  the  pom- 
pous proceflion,  when  the  king  of  Portugal  went  to  Bellem  to 
lay  the  foundation-ftone  of  a  church,  which  was  erected  there 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  fpot  where  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  his  life  by  the  duke  D'Aveiro,  and  the  other  affaflins. 
How  oppofite  often  are  the  fentiments  of  the  inftructors  of 
mankind,  and  how  fhall  we  be  able  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  wif- 
dom  and  folly  !  John  James  RoufTeau  makes  it  a  teffc  of  philo- 
sophy to  defpife  magnificence ;  but  Mr.  Baretti  is  in  the  other 
extreme,  and  counts  it  the  part  of  a  philofbpher  to  be  de- 
lighted with  feafts,   cavalcades,  and  fplendour.     Perhaps,  if 
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we  take  the  medium  betwixt  thefe  two  gentlemen,  we  fhall  be 
in  the  right.  It  feems  neither  meritorious  to  be  delighted 
with  grandeur,  nor  to  be  hurt  with  the  fight  of  it.  He  appears 
to  be  the  true  philofopher,  who  can  eafily  adapt  himfelf  to  the 
various  modes,  and  fituations  of  life,  as  far  as  his  compliance 
is  confiftent  with  rectitude  of  conduct ;  who  can  enjoy  fim- 
plicity  and  plainnefs.,  and  retain  his  virtue  while  he  is  pleafed 
with  elegance,  and  luxury.  '  In  fpeaking  of  the  proceffion  to 
Bellem,  he  fays,  ■  Was  I  pleafed  with  fo  magnificent  a  (how, 
or  was  I  difgufted  by  fo  vain  a  parade  ?  I  was  pleafed,  becaufe 
I  am  no  morofe  philofopher.  Such  fights  are  naturally  de- 
lightful, and  I  never  found  my  account  in  counteracting  na- 
ture. I  overheard  an  Englishman  damn  the  puppet-fhow,  and 
thought  him  ill-natured  or  difcontented., — It  is  not  inherent 
in  human  nature  to  be  delighted  with  fuch  fights,  becaufe 
many  men  of  fenfibility  and  tafte  are  not  delighted  with  them. 
They  'are  the  freaks,  and  extravagance  of  art ;  how  then  can 
they  be  naturally  pleafing  ?  The  truth  is,  to  be  very  fond  of 
glittering  mows,  argues  the  corruption  of  habit,  and  a  levity 
of  mind.  Mr.  Baretti  fays,  '  he  never  found  his  account  in 
counteracting  of  nature.'  — If  Mr.  Baretti  afpires  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philofopher,  he  mould  be  more  guarded  in  his  ex- 
prefiions,  where  inaccuracy  of  expreflion  may  be  attended  with 
fatal  miftakes.  Thefe  words,  indeed,  may  bear  an  interpre- 
tation not  at  all  to  our  author's  difcredit ;  for  to  live  agree- 
ably to  reafon  may  be  termed  the  natural  life  of  a  moral 
agent : — But  is  this  the  obvious  and  eafy  interpretation  of  th 
worlds  ? — Mr.'  Baretti  in  one  part  of  his  book  infifts  that  ma 
has  from  his  cradle  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  cruelty  ; — God  for 
bid!  If  it  be  fo,  do  we  never  find  our  account  in  counter 
acting  nature  ?  Counteraction,  or  a  conflict  with  inclination \ 
with  nature,  is  a  leading  idea  in  the  word  virtue. — This  obfer- 
vation  of  yours,  Mr.  Baretti,  is  neither  found  religion,  n 
found  morality.  Nor  had  you  any  reafon  to  pronounce  th 
Englishman  difcontented,  who  damned  the  puppet-fhow  :  i 
a  Britifh  tar  had  been  viewing  that  proceflion,  it  would  have 
been  very  characleriitick  of  kim  to  have  damned  the  puppet- 
ihow ;  and  the  Englifh  failors  are  the  very  reverfe  of  ill-na- 
tured, difcontented  people. 

His  account  of  the  Englifh  nunnery,  and  his  hiftory  of 
lady  Hill,  the  abbefs  of  it,  are  extremely  curious,  and  enter- 
taining ;  for  which  we  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itfelf. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  firft  volume,  we  have  an  account  of 
his  excurfion  to  Mafra,  Cintra,  and  Cabeza,  three  villages  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Lilbon  ;  he  gives  us  likewife  a  very 
amufing  defcription  of  the  Cork  convent  on  the  top  of  the 
Rock  of  Lifbon.  It  is,  however,  too  long  to  be  extraded. 

Europe  has  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Jefuits  are  a 
learned  body  of  men  ;  and  that  they  are  artful,  and  adventur- 
ous politicians.  This  opinion  is  combated  by  Mr.  Baretti  j 
in  our  humble  judgment,  with  more  pofitivenefs  than  argu- 
ment. He  treats  the  Jefuits  as  a  weak,  illiterate,  pufillani- 
mous  fociety.  What  fort  of  men  the  Italian  Jefuits  are,  he 
ought  to  know  better  than  we  :  but  we  are  well  convinced  by 
the  literary  labours  of  the  Jefuits,  (we  fpeak  of  them  collec- 
tively) that  Mr.  Baretti  cannot  point  out  one  order  of  men  in  all 
Italy  fo  eminent  as  they  have  been  for  letters  and  for  genius. 
With  regard  to  their  turn  for  politicks,  he  feems  to  contra- 
dict himfelf.  He  allows  that  they  have  been  very  afliduous 
and  active  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe  ;  a  conceflion 
which  but  ill  agrees  with  his  infifting,  that  they  are  unafpir- 
ing,  weak,  and  feminine;  not  artful,  bold,  and  enterprifing. 

The  firft  volume  concludes  with  a  comparifon  betwixt  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  in  which  he  does  not  do  our  country  the 
honour  which  it  deferves  from  him. — By  his  account  of  Eng- 
land, one  would  imagine,  that  the  Englifh  were  always  chafed, 
and  heated  with  politicks  and  party.  That  politicks  muft 
often  be  the  topic  of  a  free  people,  we  (hall  readily  grant ; 
but  this  topic  is  difcuffed  by  the  reputable  people  of  England 
with  coolnefs  and  reafon ;  not  to  gratify  oppofition  and  ani- 
mofity,  but  to  pafs  a  vacant  hour  :  political  anxiety  and  heat 
are  confined  to  the  virulence  of  party,  to  the  venal,  and  the 
fanatick,  of  whom,  we  hope,  the  majority  of  our  ifland  is 
not  compofed. — Mr.  Baretti  might  have  formed  a  jufter  idea 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  by  marking  the  characters  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  has  the  honour  to  converfe. 

He  doubts  whether  the  Englifh  or  the  Portuguefe  are  the 
happier  people.  If  the  Englifh  are  not  happier  than  the 
Portuguefe,  they  are  the  moft  ftupid  and  perverfe  people  un- 
der the  fun.  For  is  not  liberty,  knowledge,  and  rational  re- 
ligion, more  favourable  to  happinefs  than  defpotifm,  ignorance, 
and  fuperftition  ? 

We  fhall  temper  this  grave  difcuffion  with  exhibiting  to  our 
readers  a  merry  fcene  which  our  author  enjoyed  at  the  inn  of 
Elvas  in  Portugal  :  the  extract  is  made  from  Chap.  XXXV II. 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  volume. 

■  I  was  fhewn  up  flairs  into  a  kind  of  gallery,  which  open- 
ed into  feveral  rooms  full  of  people.  This  gallery  was  fpread 
with  men  who  flept  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks.  As  I  ad- 
vanced among  them  I  felt  the  floor  making  :  and  as  my  head 
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has  been  filled  with  earthquakes  ever  fince  I  reached  Portu 
gal.  it  occurred  on  a  fudden  that  the  ground  was  fhuking  ; 
but  prelently  was  fenfible  that  the  concuflion  was  caufed  by 
my  moving  along  that  ill  conftrucled  floor; 

1  As  J  was  walking  and  waiting  for  my  fupper,  fome  young 
muleteers  came  out  of  the  fide- rooms.  One  of  them  began 
to  tickle  his  guittar,  and  another  produced  a  fong  to  the  tune. 
They  had  fcarcely  gone  on  three  minutes  with  their  perform- 
ance, when  the  fleepers  ftarted  up,  while  more  than  thirty 
people  came  out  of  thofe  fide-rooms;  and  a  dance  was  be- 
gun. A  man  cut  a  caper  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  woman, 
and  the  woman  advanced  immediately  to  dance  the  Fandango 
with  him.  There  is  no  poflibility  of  conveying  to  you  any 
juft  idea  of  their  hilarity,  nimblenefs,  and  elafticity.  There 
were  four  Spanifh  and  fix  Portuguefe  females  Our  of  the 
ten  I  took  only  notice  of  three.  One  was  a  brownifh  girl 
called  Terefuela,  whom  I  foon  found  to  be  the  beft  finger  of 
them  all.  The  other  two  were  fitters ;  the  younger  fo  re- 
nowned in  the  towns  around  for  a  beauty,  that  (he  goes  un- 
der the  appellation  of  la  beUa  Catalma.  The  eldeft  is  not  fo 
handfome,  but  has  fuch  eyes !  What  a  pity  the  comparifon  of 
the  ftars  is  no  more  in  fafhion  ! 

'  The  drefles  of  thefe  women  were  all  gaudy,  efpecially  the 
Spanifh,  who  are  come  from  Badajoz  with  fome  male  friends 
to  fee  Elvas  fair.  I  mutt  repeat  it,  that  I  have  feen  various 
dances  from  Parenzo  in  Iftria  to  Derby  in  England ;  but  none 
of  them  is  comparable  to  what  I  faw  here  to  night.  It  is 
true  that  their  geftures  and  attitudes  are  fometimes  not  fo 
compofed  as  one  could  wifh  :  yet,  if  I  was  pofleiTed  of  the 
abilities  of  Martial,  inftead  of  running  down  the  Fandango 
and  the  Seguedilla,  which  I  fuppofe  were  the  dances  he  fatyr- 
ized,  I  would  write  a  thoufand  epigrams  in  praife  of  them, 
of  Terefuela,  of  Catalina,  and  moft  particularly  of  Paolita, 
who  has  thofe  eyes  I  mentioned  !   Oh  this  Paolita  ! 

*  Both  the  Fandango  and  the  Seguedilla  are  danced  either  at 
the  found  of  the  guittar  alone,  or  the  guittar  accompanied  by 
the  voice,  which  is  an  advantageous  addition  when  the  guit- 
tarift  happens  to  have  a  good  voice.  Both  men  and  women, 
while  dancing,  give  a  double  clap  with  their  thumbs  and  mid- 
dle-fingers at  every  cadence,  and  both  dances  (the  Fandango 
efpecially)  are  rather  made  up  with  graceful  motions  and  quick 
ftriking,  of  their  heels  and  toes  on  the  ground,  than  with  equal 
and  continued  fteps.  They  dance  clofe  to  each  other,  then  wheel 
about,  then  approach  each  other  with  fond  eagernefs,  then 
quickly  retire,  then  quickly  approach  again,  the  man  looking  the 
woman  fteadily  in  the  face,  while  fhe  keeps  her  head  down, 
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and  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  ground  with  as  much  modefty  as  fhe 
can  put  on. 

■  I  had  flept  but  poorly  for  three  nights  together,  and  was 
fo  much  tired  with  this  day's  journey,  performed  a- foot  for 
the  greateft  part,  that  I  was  juft  debating  whether  I  mould, 
or  not,  go  fupperlefs  to  bed.  But  this  unexpected  feaft  changed 
my  thoughts  inftantly,  and  inftead  of  going  to  reft,  I  ftood 
there  gazing  with  my  whole  foul  abforbed  in  delight. 

*  The  fellows  who  but  a  moment  before  were  ileeping  on  that 
floor,  without  the  leaft  ceremony,  or  the  leaft  fhame  of  their 
rags,  danced  away  with  the  gaudy,  as  well  as  with  the  dirty 
women  (for  fome  of  them  were  dirty  enough)  ;  nor  did  any 
of  the  company  fhow  the  leaft  partiality  to  age,  to  drefs,  or 
to  beauty,  but  all  feem'd  to  dance  merely  for  dancing- fake.  I 
was  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  a  fhabby  rafcal  take  up  lb  clean  a 
girl  as  Terefuela,  who  was  the  fineft  of  them  all,  and  look 
fweeter  upon  her  than  any  petit  maitre  would  at  Paris  upon  a 
rich  and  tender  widow.  This  would  not  have  been  allowed 
in  any  of  the  countries  I  have  vifited,  where  the  iil-dreifed 
keep  company  with  the  ill-drefled,  and  the  fine  with  the  fine, 
without  ever  dreaming  of  fuch  mixtures  as  are  pra&ifed  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

'  In  a  corner  of  this  gallery  there  is  a  large  table.  Upon 
the  table  the  cloth  was  laid,  and  my  fupper  placed.  There  I 
fat  down  to  eat  without  ceremony  or  fhame  in  my  turn. 

1  Having  almoft  done,  Batifte  put  before  me  a  large  Englifli 
cake  made  by  Madam  Kelly.  This  cake  I  cut  up  into  flices, 
and  placing  them  pyramidically  upon  a  plate,  I  went  to  pre- 
fent  it  round  to  the  ladies,  paying  them  a  Caftilian  compli- 
ment that  I  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :in  compofing. 
Each  of  them  with  the  moft  difembarrafs'd  countenance  picked 
up  her  flice,  fome  with  a  bow,  fome  with  a  fmile,  and  fome 
with  a  kind  word. 

■  The  cake  being  thus  difpofed,  I  turned  to  the  gentlemen 
(muletteers,  afs-drivers,  and  all)  and  calling  them  Fidaleo's 
and  Cavallero's,  invited  them  them  to  drink  the  health  of^the 
amables  Baylarinas,  (amiable  fhe-dancers)  which  they  all  did 
with  the  nobleft  freedom  and  greateft  alacrity  ;  and  much  was 
the  general  joy  encreafed  by  this  fudden  piece  of  outlandifli 
manners.  Several  of  them,  who  till  then  had  fcarcely  deign- 
ed to  look  on  the  EJlrangeiro,  or  feemed  afraid  to  fpeak  to  him 
now  fhook  him  by  the  hand,  and  each  had  fomething  to  fay 
to  me  either  in  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe. 

*  To  the  ladies  after  the  cake  I  ordered  glafTes  of  water,  be- 
caufe  1  knew  that  to  offer  them   wine  would  have  fpoiled  all 
the  good  I  had  done,  and  the  offer  conftrued  into  a  grofs  af- 
front .; 
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front ;  in  fach  efteem  is  fobriety  amongft  thefe  people.  One 
of  them  who  was  with  child,  fent  to  afk  a  flice  of  the  ham, 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  the  reft. 

'  About  midnight  the  dance  was  interrupted  by  a  bonfire 
which  was  out  of  the  town  in  honour  of  the  Princefs'  marri- 
age. We  all  went  to  fee  it  from  a  baftion  :  but  to  my  great 
fatisfaction  the  rain  fpoiled  it,  fo  that  we  came  back  to  the 
Eftallage  where  the  dance  began  again  with  greater  fury  than 
before,  and  lafted  two  hours  longer.  Catalina's  fifter,  toge- 
ther with  the  beft  eyes  had  alfo  the  moft  pliant  body  and  t 
nimbleft  heels,  and  being  willing  (as  her  fignificant  looks  tol 
me)  to  repay  me  my  little  civility  to  her  company,  danced 
dance  without  a  partner,  and  difplayed  fo  many  graces  in 
that  never  was  my  poor  heart  in  fo  imminent  a  danger. 

*  When  fhe  had  done,  I  clapped  hands  with  fuch  violen 
and  was  fo  powerfully  feconded  by  Batifte,  Yago,  and  Dom 
Manuelo,  that  the  fpeclators  were  forced  out  of  their  cuf- 
tomary  phlegm  on  fuch  occafions,  and  with  a  moft  formidabl 
fhout  of  applaufe  gave  her  the  reward  (he  had  fo  well  deferved, 
A  young  Fidalgo  took  then  her  place,  and  difplayed  his  fur 
prifing  agility,  clapping  thumbs,  cutting  capers,  and  throw- 
ing his  body  into  a  thoufand  pi&orefque  attitudes.  Terefuela 
then  gave  us  fome  Caftilian  fongs,  her  voice  fo  fweet,  and  her 
manner  fo  eafy,  that  it  would  have  done  honour  to  the  beft 
of  our  theatrical  queens.  Fair  Catalina  fung  likewife,  but 
not  fo  well  as  her  friend. 

«  When  they  had  done  I  fent  word  to  Paolita,  that  I  mould 
be  obliged  to  her  if  (he  would  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  her 
lifter's  laft  fong.  This  I  did  not  only  becaufe  I  had  liked  feve- 
ral  things  in  that  fong,  but  alfo  becaufe  I  wanted  to  try  whe- 
ther it  was  pofiible  to  enter  into  fome  converfation  with  her, 
and  fee  whether  her  fenfe  and  wit  bore  any  proportion  to  her 
eyes.  The  anfwer  (he  returned  was,  that  fhe  would  not  fail  to 
fend  me  a  whole  book  of  fongs  the  next  day  at  the  Pofada 
(the  inn)  at  Badajoz,  as  they  were  to  go  there  as  well  as  myfelf. 
1  To  make  this  requeft  I  had  employed  one  of  the  company, 
who  by  his  familiarity  with  her  I  judged  a  proper  meiTenger. 
But,  brother,  could'ft  thou  not  go  to  her,  and  talk  to  her 
thyfelf  ?  No,  I  could  not.  Had  this  been  feafible,  I  had  not 
waited  for  your  encouragement.  In  thefe  regions  the  man- 
ners are  different  from  thofe  of  England,  France,  and  Italy ; 
and  I  can  allure  you  that  I  would  have  given  I  know  not  what 
for  the  fatisfaclion  of  interchanging  a  few  words  with  that 
Paolita,  whofe  eyes  in  the  fortieth  year  of  my  age  I  could 
hardly  refill. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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VI.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Twelve  Judges  of  England,  in  Behalf  of 
Infolvent  Debtors ;  whether  in  adual  Confinement,  or  in  Danger 
of  Arreji.  To  which  is  added,  an  Invitation  to  the  Body  of  In- 
folvent Debtors,  And  a  Hint  to  Gentlemen  eminent  in  the  Law. 
Zvo.  is.     Wilkie. 

THE  intention  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  inculcate  the  impro- 
priety that  the  power  aiiumed  by  creditors  to  imprison 
their  debtors,  at  will,  fhould  remain  any  longer  in  their  hands; 
fince,  however,  conformable  it  may  be  to  law  or  cuftom,  it  is, 
fays  the  author,  a  vicious  prerogative,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lifhed  for  the  good  of  "the  nation.  As  the  ground  of  this  af- 
fertion,  he  endeavours  to  ertablifh  the  following  proportion?, 
namely,  that  fuch  a  power  is  an  exceflive  cruelty,  an  unjuft 
act,  an  ineffectual  meafure,  and  a  practice  detrimental  to  the 
ftate.  To  prove  the  firft  of  thefe,  we  are  prefented  with  a 
very  affecting  reprefentation  of  the  miferies  of  an  insolvent 
debtor  in  confinement.  This  part  of  the  author's  argument, 
however,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  addrefled  rather  to  the  pallions 
than  the  underftanding :  but  though  humanity  prompts  us  to 
fympathize  with  the  diftreffed  prifoner,  we  cannot  upon  thit 
principle  condemn  the  expediency  of  a  practice  which  appears 
fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  credit,  and  fectnity  in  many  ci- 
vil tranfactions .  Were  it  podible  that  thefe  ends  could  be  an- 
fwered  without  affecting  human  liberty,  the  practice  of  ever 
confining  infolvent  debtors  ought  certainly  to  be  exploded  : 
but  as  the  intire  abolition,  or  fhort  limitation  of  imprifonment, 
would  greatly  deftroy  the  refources  of  juftice  in  the  commer- 
cial affairs  of  life,  and  might,  on  that  account,  be  productive 
of  public  inconvenience  and  diftrefs,  there  muft  ftill  remain 
the  political  necefiity  of  allowing  to  creditors  the  power  over 
the  bodies  of  their  debtors,  as  a  fccuriry  for  the  recovery  of 
their  debts.  Such  creditors,  however,  would  be  extremely  in- 
humane, who  knowing  a  debtor  to  have  offered  the  refigna- 
tion  of  all  that  he  poffeffes  into  their  hands,  would  ftill  con- 
tinue to  detain  him  in  the  mifery  of  an  imprifonment,  when 
it  is  become  abfolutely  inadequate  for  anfwering  the  purpofes 
of  juftice. 

The  author's  arguments  for  eftablifhing  his  fecond  propofl- 
fition,  which  was,  that  imprifonment  for  debt,  as  daily  and 
legally  practifed,  is  unjuft  feem  more  plaufible  and  ingenious 
than  folid. 

'  As  a  legal  punifhment,  fays  he,  it  fhould  be  adequate  to 
the  crime ;  and  none  fhould  fuffer  it  but  fuch  as  are  found, 
upon  legal  trial,  to  be  really  guilty  or  a  crime. 
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?  The  greateft  crime,  a  man  could  pofiibly  be  convicled  of,, 
as  a  debtor,  is  that  of  having  defrauded  his  creditor  of  a  fum- 
of  money  under  falfe  pretences.  In  cafe  therefore  of  a  mani- 
feft  fraud,  what  punifliment  would  be  inflicled  upon  him  by 
the  law,  was  he  to  be  criminally  profecuted  ?  He  would  be 
condemned  to  tranfportation  for  a  limited  time,  or  at  moft  for 
life. 

*  Is  fuch  punifhment  any  way  comparable  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment  ?  The  tranfported  felon,  when  fet  on  the  American 
fhore,  is  reftored  to  his  liberty,  if  he  can  but  difcharge  the 
expences  of  his  paffage ;  if  not,  he  is  fold  to  Servitude  by  the 
mailer  of  the  fliip  that  carried  him  thither :  however  he  can 
not  be  fold  for  life,  but  only  for  a  kw  years  ;  after  which, 
reftored  to  freedom  again,  he  is  at  liberty  to  exert  his  abilities 
for  his  own  emolument.  How  many,  thus  tranfported,  have 
become  men  of  great  property  in  our  colonies  ?  But,  even  in- 
the  time  of  their  fervitude,  their  condition  is  well  fupportable, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  black  flaves,  over 
which  they  are  generally  appointed  fupervifors,  &c. 

1  It  is  not  disputed  that  this  punifliment  is  milder  than  cotv* 
finement  in  a   prifon   for  life.     Therefore,    the  law  having 
pointed  out  what   degree  of  punifhment  the  moft  criminal 
debtors  can  pofiibly  deferve ;  it  is  certainly  unjuft   to  infticl 
more   fevere   condemnation    upon    them.      Why   then   is   the 
debtor,  even  he  who  is  guilty  of  fraud  and  deceit,  to   be  com 
mitted  to  a  jail,  there  to  lie  until  death  releafes  him  V — 

*  It  will  be  faid,  that  imprifonment  is  not  intended  as  a  p 
nifliment,  but  as  a  fatisfaclion  granted  to  creditors  ;  to  who 
the  law  afligns  the  bodies  of  their  debtors,  as  a  fecurity  for  th 
recovery  of  their  debts. 

*  And  does  the  law  afiign  to  a  creditor  the  body  of  hi 
debtor? — Good  God  ;^— What  can  he  do  with  it? — Will  th 
cannibal  eat  it?  Perhaps  he  would,  if  his  dainty  ftomach  di 
not  heave  at  fuch  unufual  meat;  and  fo,  unable  to  dige 
human  fibres  himfclf,  he  gives  them  up  to  vermin,  beio 
death  has  qualified  them  for  their  repaft. 

'  That  the  delivery  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  can  be  o 
any  fatisfaclion  to  this  laft,  is  certainly  a  blot  upon  human 
nature.  This  cuftom  is  of  a  piece,  with  that  in  practice 
among  the  lavages  in  America,  who  deliver  their  prifoners 
taken  in  war,  to  the  relations  of  fuch  as  have  been  flain  :  and 
I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  barbarians,  the  European  or 
the  American,  throws  a  greater  difgrace  on  humanity.  The 
One,  with  all  the  induftry  of  ferocious  cruelty,  tears  and  burns- 
his  prifoner  limb  by  limb,  and  grieves  only  at  feeing  that 
death  {hatches  him  away  from  further  barbarities  ;  the  other, 
6  iiiote. 
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n>ore  refined,  has  found  the  way  to  protract  the  fufferings  of 
the  viftim  given  up  to  his  revenge  to  a  very  long  term,  by 
adminiftering  miferies  to  him  in  more  moderate  quantities  at 
once  ;  and  avoiding  the  ufe  of  fteel  and  of  fire  as  too  expedi- 
tious, he  prefers  the  flow  poifon  of  putrifying  confinement. 

'  If  a  creditor  was  to  make  ufe  of  this  power  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  law,  over  his  debtor,  as  an  indemnification, 
by  keeping  him  as  a  bondfman,  and  by  drawing  fome  benefit 
from  his  labour ;  that  might  be  an  apology,  and  even  a  ra- 
tional motive,  for  this  alignment :  and  the  law  could  make 
it  juft,  by  putting  due  limits  to  the  bondage  of  the  one,  for 
the  indemnification  of  the  other.  But  no  fuch  things  are  al- 
lowed ;  and  all  the  fatisfaction  the  creditor  can  receive  from 
that  aflignmenr,  is  either  to  forgive  the  debt,  which  would  be 
humane  and  generous,  or  to  make  the  unhappy  wretch  feci 
the  weight  of  his  rancour  and  of  hisfpite.  How  few  chufe  the 
firlt  mode  of  fatisfaction,  how  many  the  laft,  I  need  not  tell  ; 
our  crowded  jails  can  teftify. 

*  If  there  is  the  leaft  fhadow  of  juftice  in  this  fatisfaction  al- 
lowed to  the  creditor;  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  humanity  and  clemency  in  him,  was  he  only  to 
murder  his  unfortunate  debtor,  inftead  of  burying  him  and 
keeping  him  alive  in  a  dungeon.  Yet,  was  he  to  fhew  him- 
felf  thus  humane,  the  law  would  call  him  to  a  fevere  account 
for  it :  and  with  reafon  ;  for  by  fuch  an  aft  of  clemency  he 
would  deprive  the  fociety  of  one  of  its  members,  the  king  of 
one  of  his  fubjects,  a  wife  of  her  hufband,  children  of  their  fa- 
ther, and  him  felf  the  poffibility,  bare  as  it  is,  of  being  ever 
repaid.  But  by  throwing  his  debtor  into  prifon,  which  the 
law  allows;  he  flill  deprives,  with  much  injuilice,  the  fociety, 
the  king,  a  wife,  children,  and  himfelf,  of  the  man  neceffary 
to  all.* 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  long  imprifonment  may,  indeed, 
be  more  grievous  than  tranfportation,  when  a  perfon's  fubfift- 
ence  depends  entirely  on  the  fruits  of  his  own  induftry,  and 
his  trade  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  he  cannot  exercife  it  in 
confinement.  We  would  hope,  however,  that  in  nil  fuck 
cafes,  the  obduracy  of  the  creditor  would  relent  at  the  una- 
vailing diftreffes  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate. 

The  third  argument  advanced  againft  the  practice  of  in> 
prifoning  debtors,  is  the  inefiicacy  of  fuch  a  meafure  for  ob- 
taining the  purpofe  intended. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  utmoft  rigor  of  a  creditor  can. 
never  extort  payment  from  a  perfon  who  is  deftitute  of  all  re- 
fources  ;  but  it  may  be  afked,  do  not  the  horrors  of  a  jail 
prevent  many   people  from  becoming  infolvent,  who  would 

P  z  other- 
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otherwife  have  lefs  forcible  motives  to  reftrain  them  from  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  does  not  the  fame  caufe  fometimes  operate  (b 
far  upon  the  friends  or  relations  of  an  unfortunate  infolvent, 
as  to  induce  them  to  preferve  his  liberty  either  by  a  compofi- 
tion  or  the  full  di/charge  of  hn  debts  ?  In  confidering  a  fub- 
jecl  of  this  nature,  where  juftice  and  humanity  may  be  vari- 
oufly  complicated,  or  oppofed  to  each  other,  and  where  the 
infohency  of  a  debtor  may  rend  r  his  creditor  likewife  infol- 
vent, we  ought  to  be  equally  unbiaffed  by  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. If  therefore,  the  horrors  of  imprifonment  can  either 
prevent  infolvency,  or  remedy  the  confequences  of  that  mis- 
fortune when  incurred,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  allow,  that  an 
entire  abolition  of  that  practice  would  be  of  any  real  advan- 
tage to  the  community.  Can  we  ever  fuppofe  that  men  would 
receive  any  encouragement  to  induftry  from  the  extinction  of  a 
prerogative  which  is  the  greateft  terror  to  difiipation  and  idle- 
nefs ;  or  that  public  credit  would  not  unavoidably  decline  with 
the  deftrucTon  of  the  fecuriry  which  fupported  it  ? 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arguments  which  we  have  juft 
now  mentioned,  wi  1  neceflarily  invalidate  the  propofition  that 
is  next  to  be  confidered,  which  is,  that  the  power  of  impri- 
foning  debtors  is  a  practice  detrimental  to  the  fcate.  That 
fuch  a  practice  is  a  political  evil,  the  author  of  the  addrefs 
would  evince  from  the  following  reafons,  namely,  that  the 
prifoner  is  thereby  not  only  deprived  of  his  birth-right,  liberty, 
but  his  family  of  its  chief,  his  country  of  an  ufeful  member, 
and  his  king  of  a  valuable  fubjeel.  All  thefe  are  undoubtedly 
confequences  of  the  mode  of  profecution  by  imprifonment : 
but  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  the  imperfect  flare  of 
human  things,  it  is  impoflible  abfolutely  to  exclude  every  poli- 
tical evil  or  inconvenience  by  the  moft  falutary  laws  that  can 
be  devifed.  It.  is  the  higheft  attainment  of  legiflarive  pru- 
dence, to  be  able,  by  any  ft  a  tu  re,  to  preferve  the  community 
from  more  evil  or  inconvenience  than  it  would  neceftarily  have 
fuffered,  had  no  fuch  ftatute  been  enabled :  and  therefore,  if 
it  fhould  appear  that  the  evils  and  inconveniencies  confequent 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  laws  exifting  at  prefent  againft 
debtors,  are  fewer  and  lefs  injurious  to  the  community  in  ge- 
neral, than  what  would  follow  from  the  abrogation  of  thole 
laws,  we  mult  certainly  with-hold  our  affent  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  fuch  a  repeal.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  fome  of  the 
moft  obvious  confequences  which  would  refult  from  that  mea- 
fure,  and  behold  in  what  refpe&s  they  would  be  either  of  pre- 
judice, or  advantage  to  the  nation.  The  firft:  effect  of  fuch  a 
conduct  of  the  legiilature  would  be  a  general  diminution  of 
public  credit :  for  people  would  naturally  become  more  cau- 
tious 
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tious  in  commercial  intercourfe,  when  that  fecurity  for  pay- 
ment was  weakened,  which  had  formerly  been  the  bafts  of 
their  confidence.  How  many  mechanics,  how  many  honeft 
traders,  who,  by  the  benefit  of  a  fmall  degree  of  credit,  might 
have  been  [  ut  in  a  way  of  earning  a  decent  livelihood,  and 
fuppoitlng  their  families,  would  then  be  reduced  to  the  laft 
recertify,  for  want  of  a  little  fum  of  money,  which  their  in- 
duitry  night  foon  have  repaid,  and  in  default  of  the  payment 
of  which  they  were  willing  even  to  forfeit  their  liberty  ?  Would 
people  in  diftiefled  circumltances  have  then  a  ftrong  r  title  to 
the  humanity  of  thofe  who  could  aflift  them,  than,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things  infolvent  debtors  have  to  that  of  their 
creditors? 

Befide  the  arguments  drawn  from  humanity  againft  the  im- 
prifonment  of  infolvent  debtors,  our  author  makes  fome  re- 
marks, in  regard  to  its  pernicious  influence  on  their  morals. 
Speaking  of  thofe  who  are  liberated  by  acts  of  indemnity,  he 
fays, 

*  Inftead  of  ufeful  members,  that  were  marched  away  and 
fequeftertd  horn  fociety,  a  gang  of  wretches  is  thrown  upon 
it,  and  become  as  great  a  nufance  in  the  ftate,  as  they  might 
have  been  beneficial  to  it,  before  their  imprifonment.  Have 
they  not  been  ftript  by  oppreflion,  extortion,  or  want,  of  the 
little  property  they  Were  matters  of  before  their  arreft  ?  Have 
they  not  been  forgotten  and  forfaken,  by  thofe  few  friends, 
w'hofe  protection,  -help,  and  recommendation,  would  have 
rendered  their  driving  effectual  ?  Have  not  their  places  in  fo- 
ciety been  filled  by  others,  and  their  employers  been  provided 
with  other  hands?  Have  they  not  lofl  both  the  habit  and 
the  ability  of  labour?  Are  they  not  contaminated  in  their 
health  by  the  unwholefomenefs  of  confinement  and  inactivity, 
and  by  the  filthinefs  of  mifery,  and  of  a  clofe  ftagnated 
air  ?  Have  not  their  virtue  and  fpirit  funk  under  the  over- 
bearing load  of  their  diftreiles  ?  Are  they  not  corrupted  in 
their  morals  by  the  example  of  wickednefs,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  idlenefs  ?  Such  they  are,  doubtlefs ;  and  fuch  are  they 
turned  loofe  upon  the  world,  where  many  of  them  foon  perifn 
through  want,  as  they  would  have  perifhed  in  jail ;  whilft 
others  defile  fociety  by  their  infamy,  and  difturb  the  common 
peace  by  their  wickednefs  :  and  many,  after  being  thus  re- 
leafed  naked  and  heiplefs,  from  confinement,  are  brought  at 
laft  to  a  violent,  and  fhameful  death,  by  crimes,  neceffity 
perhaps,  drove  them  to.' 

The  following  extract  contains  the  plan  propofed  by  cur 
i«iithor  for  regulating  the  profecution  of  debtors. 

P  3  'My 
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1  My  Lords, 

*  To  point  out  a  remedy  for  thofe  evils,  will  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  too  great  a  preemption  in  a  private  man,  ad- 
di  effing  the  wife  and  learned  heads  and  difpenfators  of  the 
laws.  But,  as  ufeful  hints  may  be  taken  from  the  meanelt 
advices,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  fubmit  my  ideas  to 
your  lordfhips'  wifer  judgment. 

1  Although  it  might  be  very  dangerous,  that  any  man 
mould  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  up  his  all  whenever  he 
chutes,  and  thereby  compel  his  creditors  to  give  him  a  full 
difcharge  :  it  would,  I  think,  be  highly  proper  and  expedient, 
that  whenever  a  man  is  fued  by  a  creditor  for  the  recovery  of 
a  debt,  it  mould  be  allowable  for  him  to  produce  in  court,  a 
lift  of  all  his  debts,  and  an  inventory  of  all  his  effects,  esti- 
mated at  their  intrinfic  value,  and  duly  certified  upon  oath, 
under  fevere  penalties  in  cafe  of  perjury.  That  upon  the  pro- 
ducing this  in  court,  the  creditors  fhould  be  obliged,  if  the 
lift  of  creditors  amount  to  more,  and  even  to  the  fame  fum  as 
the  inventory  of  the  effects,  to  take  his  fhare  of  the  effects  in  the 
fame  proportion  to  his  debt,  duly  proved,  as  there  is  between 
the  amount  of  the  inventory  of  the  effects,  and  that  of  the  lift 
of  creditors.  For  inftance,  fuppofing  a  man  owed  to  fundry  cre- 
ditors one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  whole  of  his  effects  fhould 
amount  to  no  more  than  fifty  ;  in  that  cafe,  the  creditor  who  fucs 
this  debtor,  fhould  take  effects  to  the  amount  of  ten  millings  in 
the  pound  of  his  demand.  Befides,  he  fhould  pay  all  cofts,  both 
his  and  the  debtor's,  when  it  appears  that  this  lafl  has  not  enough 
to  pay  every  body  twenty  fhiHings  in  the  pound  ;  for  if  in  fuch 
cafe  the  debtor  fhould  be  adjudged  to  pay  cofts  of  fuit,  he  could 
never  do  it  but  at  the  expences  of  his  other  creditor,  making 
thereby  their  condition  worfe  than  that  of  the  creditor,  who, 
by  fuing  him,  has  thus  recovered  his  juft  fhare  of  what  he 
poffeffes. 

'  Arreu  previous  to  the  hearing  of  caufes,  fhould  alfo  be 
prohibited,  being  a  proceeding  unconftitutional  in  itfelf,  how- 
ibever  agreeable  it  may  be  to  practice.  Befides,  arreft  is  often 
eluded  by  the  crafty  and  the  fraudulent,  whilft  the  harmlefs, 
deftitute  debtor  is  brought  by  it  to  that  horrid  diftrefs  I  have 
fhewn  imprisonments  to  be  productive  of,  even  before  a  judg- 
ment has  fubmitted  him  to  that  fate.  Therefore  this  prac- 
tice, bad  enough  of  itfelf,  but  much  worfe  by  the  abufes,  op- 
preffions,  and  extortions,  it  gives  birth  to,  mould  be  abfo- 
lutely  abolifhed ;  and  inftead  of  it,  it  might  be  enacted,  That 
fumnions  left  at  the  dwelling  of  debtors,  fhould  be  fumcient  to 
compel  their  appearance  under  pain  of  outlawry.  And  this 
would  bring  the  debtor  more  effectually  before  the  courts  than 
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$  perfonal  arreft,  which,  if  aware  of,  he  will  contrive  to  avoid 
perhaps  for  a  long  time. 

■  A  debtor  found  to  be  dilatory  out  of  bad  principles,  fliould 
be  feverely  punifhed.  Thofe  that  are  able  to  pay,  if  they  de- 
lay payment  till  they  are  fued  for  it,  mould  not  only  be  obliged 
to  pay  all  cofts,  but  alfo  a  proportionable  fine,  and  imprifon- 
ment  till  the  whole  is  difcharged.  And  as  there  are  many 
mean  fpirited  wretches,  who  would  prefer  fquandering  their 
property  in  jail,  rather  than  faiisfy  the  juft  demands  or  their 
-creditors,  fuch  fhould,  after  judgment,  be  clofely  confined, 
and  not  permitted  to  fee  any  body,  to  ftep  out  of  their  cell,  or 
to  live  otherwife  than  very  low. 

'  Severe  punifhments  fhould  be  inflicted  on  the  fraudulent 
debtor,  on  him  who  conceals  his  effects,  and  f  r  the  infamous 
practice  of  vefting  the  property  of  them  in  other  people,  in  or- 
der to  evade  a  delivery  to  their  creditors. 

1  I  would  have  alfo  proportionate  punifhments  inflicted  on 
the  indifcrcet  debtor,  who  involves  himfelf  in  debt,  without 
certainty,  or  at  leafr,  good  probability,  of  his  being  able  fully 
to  fatisfy  his  creditors,  And  here,  I  think  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  certainly  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  borrowing 
indifereetly  the  fame  fum  of  money  from  a  poor  or  from  a  rich 
man  :  nay,  he. who  has  enfnared  a  poor  man,  and  made  him 
iiis  creditor  for  a  fmall  fum,  the  lofsof  which  will  diftrefs  him, 
is  more  criminal,  and  deferves  a  much  greater  puni'.hment, 
than  he  who  has  taken  in,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  rich  man 
for  a  very  large  fum,  if  the  lofs  of  that  fum  does  not  really 
hurt  him.  The  fame  obfervation  is  alfo  applicable  to  fraudu- 
lent debtors. 

■  By  fuch  regulations,  all  the  evils  complained  of,  would  be 
effectually  removed  and  remedied. 

'  Creditors  would  be  more  careful  how, they  give  credit,  and 
more  difficult  in  granting  of  it.  This  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit,  would  reft  rain  people  in  their  expences ;  they  would 
buy  with  more  referve,  knowing  they  mult  pay  moftly  ready 
money  :  and  unable  to  procure  it  by  loans,  or  goods  by  credit, 
they  would  be  more  fedentary,  and  lefs  given  to  pleafiirc ;  more 
laborious,  and  lefs  lavifh  ;  more  induftrious,  and  lefs  corrupt ; 
and  confequently,  they  would  be  in  their  refpe&ive  employ- 
ments and  undertakings,  more  fuccefsful  and  lefs  expofed  to 
ruin. 

*■  Thofe  regulations,  though  they  would  reftrain  credit, 
and  keep  it  within  due  bounds,  would  not  hurt  it;  at  leafr, 
fuch  credit  as  is  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of  commerce.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  ftrengrhen  it,  by  rendering  un  necef- 
fary, and  confequently  unufual,  many  fcandaious  tran/aftions 
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which  are  daily  put  in  practice,  by  people  of  bad  principl 
in  order  to  fupport  their  credit,  and  which,  by  their  baneful 
influence*,  damp  general  and  ufeful  credit,  by  fpreading  a  ge- 
neral m.ftruft.' 

That  a  diminution  of  public  credit,  which  would  naturally 
be  the  confequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  impri- 
foning  people  for  debt,  might  tend  to  the  difcouragement  of 
luxury,  we  (hall  not  difpute  ;  b  it  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
profperity  of  commerce,  cannot  be  fo  eafily  granted,  for  the 
reafons  we  have  m  ntione'd  above. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  abolition  of  im- 
prifonment  for  debr,  though  a  project  founded  upon  the  moft 
commendable  philamhrophy,  and  which  we  ardently  wifh 
could  be  adopted,  would  neither  be  productive  of  the  mofl  ex- 
tenfive  haopiuefs  to  a -commercial  country,  nor  perhaps,  be  com- 
patible with  the  dictates  of  found  policy. — This  pamphlet, 
however,  being  highly  fpecious  and  fpirited,  and  written  on  a 
fubject  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  public,  we  were  induced 
to  pay  it  i'uch  attention  as  the  nature  of  it  feemed  to  require  ; 
and  though  in  delivering  our  opinion,  we  have  done  violence 
to  our  inclination  to  humanity,  we  make  no  doubt  of  our  be- 
ing joined  by  the  learned  judges  to  whom  this  performance  is 
addreffed. 


VII.  An  Effay  on  Trade  and  Commerce  :  Containing  Ohfervations  on 
Taxes,  as  they  are  Juppojed  to  affect  the  Prue  oj  Labour  in  our 
Manufactories :  together  with  Jome  interejiing  Rijitiltons  on  the 
Importance  of  cur  nade  to  America.  ^ o  which  it  addtdthe  Out' 
line,,  or  Sketch  of  a  S  heme  for  the  Maintenance  and  Employment 
of  the  Poo>,  the  Prevention  of  Vagrancy,  and  Decreaje  of  the 
Poor's  Rates.     $<vo.  4/.     Hooper. 

'TpHIS  title  contains  a  pretty  full  fyllabus  of  what  is  treated  of 

**"     in  the  work  now  under  our  confideration. — We  fhall  give 

lb  me  account  of  what  he  fays  on  each  of  the  articles. 

Our  author's  fir  ft  great  attempt  is  to  confute  a  pofition  laid 
down  by  P  ftlethwaite,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
who  expreffes  himfelf  in  this  manner.  . 

"  High  taxes  mult  raife  t  e  price  of  neceffaries,  an  high 
price  of  neceffaries  mult  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and  an  high 
price  of  labour  mult  enhance  the  vaue  of  commodities  ;  fo  that 
the  ftate,  in  which  labour  is  cheapeft,  will  always  be  able  to 
underfell  other  (rates,  and  gain  their  trade." 

1  his  argument  our  author  anfwers  in  the  following  inge- 
nious manner.   '" 

«  This 
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«  This  maybe  true  in  part ;  but  we  hope  to  make  it  appear, 
that  the   national  debt  is  far  from    being  the  principal  fource 
of  the  high  price  of  labour  in  this  kingdom  ;  that  it  operates 
very  little  that  way,  and  that  there  are   other  more  powerful 
caufes    of    the    high    price   of   labour    in   our    manufacto- 
ries ;  the  principal  of  which  appe  rs  to  be  the  general  difpo- 
fition  of  our  manufacturing  populace   to  idlenefs  and  debau- 
chery.    As  in  thefe  arguments  I  may  appear  very  paradoxical, 
I  (hall  not    venture    to    make  ufe  of  any,    but  fuch  as  are 
drawn  from  experience,    our  beft  guide  in  thefe  matters,  or 
frem  the  beft  authorities.     To  fay  that   taxes  tend  to  lower 
the  price  of  labour,    is   a  paradox   that  experience  alone  will 
teach  us  how  to  explain  ;  and  which  we  fliall  do  in  a  variety 
of  inftances:  indeed  it  is  a  truth  known  to  almolr  every  mafter 
of  a  manufactory  in  the  kingdom,  that   when  provifions   are 
cheap,  labour  is  always,  relatively,  dear.     Yet  I  wonder  not 
that  the  contrary  opinion   ihould  prevail,  as  every  one  clearly 
fees,  that  if  a  populace  can  live  cheap,  they  can  afford  to  la- 
bour cheap  ;  from  whence  it  is  erroneoufly  concluded  that  they 
will  do  fo. 

'  But  thofe  who  have  clofely  attended  to  the  difpofition  and 
conduct  of  a  manufacturing  populace,  have  always  found  that 
to  labour  lefs  and  not  cheaper  has  been  the  confequence  of  a 
low  price  of  provifions  ;  and  that  when  provifions  are  dear, 
from  whatever  caufe,  labour  is  always  plentiful,  always  well 
performed,  and  of  courfe  is  always  cheaper  than  when  pro- 
vifions are  at  a  low  price. 

*  To  explain  this,  let  us  obferve,  firft,  that  mankind,  in 
general,  are  naturally  inclined  to  eafe  and  indolence,  and  that 
nothing  but  abfolute  neceflity  will  enforce  labour  and  induftry. 
Secondly,  that  our  poor,  in  general,  work  only  for  the  bare 
neceffaries  of  life,  or  for  the  means  of  a  low  debauch  ;  which 
when  obtained,  they  ceafe  to  labour  till  roufed  again  by  ne- 
ceffity.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  beft  for  themfelves,  as  well  as  for 
fociety,  that  they  ihould  be  conftantly  employed. 

'  Firft,  that  mankind,  in  general,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  eafe  and  indolence,  we  fatally  experience  to  be  true,  from 
the  conduct  of  our  manufacturing  populace,  who  do  not  la- 
bour, upon  an  average,  above  four  days  in  a  week,  unlefs  pro- 
vifions happen  to  be  very  dear. — When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  ge- 
neral induftry  is  immediately  created  ;  workmen  crsud  about 
the  houfes  of  mafter-manufacturers,  begging  for  work,  almoft 
at  any  rate  ;  and  they  work  five  or  fix  days  in  the  week  in- 
ftead  of  three  or  four.  Labour  being  a  kind  of  commodity, 
fhe  quantity  then  offered  tends  to  the  lowering  its  price  ;  and 
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would  do  Co,  unlefs  art  or  violence  intervened.  Thus  far  the 
paradox  is  explained  by  experience ;  and  thus  far  it  is  proved, 
that  dearnefs  of  provifions  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  labour 
in  manufactories. — But  farther  to  prove  this,  the  very  reverfe 
happens,  when  wheat  and  other  provifions  are  at  a  low  price. — 
Tippling-houfes  and  fkittle-grounds  are  then  crouded  inftead 
of  their  matters  court-yards.  Idlenefs  and  debauchery  take 
place ;  labour  grows  icarce  ;  matters  are  obliged  to  feek  it, 
and  court  the  labourer  to  his  work  ;  fometimes  at  an  advanced 
price,  in  one  fhape  or  another ;  frequently  by  lending  him 
money,  which  is  loft  if  the  man  dies  ;  indeed,  this  advanced 
money  is  hardly  ever  repaid  ;  for  whenever  a  matter  attempts  to 
flop  it,  the  journeyman  applies  to  another,  who,  if  he  be  a 
good  workman,  and  the  trade  be  brifk,  will  lend  him  money 
to  pay  his  former  matter,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  more  ;  this  is 
frequently  the-  cafe  in  the  crape  manufactory  at  Norwich, 
where,  I  am  well  informed,  fome  matters  lofe  from  fifty  to 
eighty  pounds  a  year  in  this  way.  In  France,  inftead  of 
tempting  fervants  from  their  places,  no  mafter  will  employ  the 
fervant  of  another  mafter,  without  flrft  knowing  that  the  fer- 
vant  is  totally  difengaged,  and  can  obtain  a  very  good  character 
from  his  laft  employer.  The  good  confequences  arifing  from 
hence  are  obvious.  But,  then,  this  will  alfo  prove  that  the 
French  have  greater  plenty  of  working  hands,  or  that  their 
manufacturing  poor  are  more  induftrious,  and  more  folici'ous 
to  pleafe  their  employers  than  the  manufacturing  people  in 
England  are.  One  reafon,  among  many  others,  which  J  lhail 
produce,  why  the  French  are  able  to  underfell  us,  is,  the  great 
regularity  and  order,  obferved  among  their  manufacturing 
people. 

1  My  fecond  propofitioais  blended  with  the  firft. 

■  My  third  propofition  was,  that  it  is  beft  for  themfelves 
as  well  as  for  fociety,  that  the  poor  mould  be  conftantly  em- 
ployed.' 

But  we  (hall  not  quote  what  our  author  advances  in  fupport 
of  this  propofition,  it  being  a  proverb,  that  idlenefs  is  the  mo- 
ther of  vice  and  mifery. 

After  this  our  author  declares  himfelf  very  ftrenubus  for  a 
general  naturalization.  But  if  it  be  confidered  that  all  at- 
tempts of  this  nature  have  failed,  furely  any  endeavour  to  renew 
it  at  the  prefent  time  mutt  be  accounted  a  chimerical  project. 
Befides,  trade  and  manufactures  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  the 
fole  objects  of  a  ftate ;  a  confideration  to  which  all  others  ought 
to  give  place.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  regard  ought  to  he  had 
to  the  national  language  and  character,  both  which  mutt  be 

con- 
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confiderably  affeaed  by  an  inundation  of  foreigners  pouring  in 
upon  us. 

Having  endeavoured  by  many  arguments  to  confirm  his  fa- 
vourite opinion,  that  dearnefs  of  provifions  is  advantageous  to 
manufactures,  this  writer  lays  down  the  nine  following  maxims 
relating  to  trade. 

1  1 .  That  the  profperity  of  the  landed  intereft  of  any  ftate 
depends  upon  foreign  commerce. 

*  2.  That  the  increafe  of  the  riches  of  a  ftate,  depends  upon 
exporting  more  in  value  of  its  native  produce  and  manufactures, 
than  is  imported  of  manufactured  commodities  from  other 
ftates. 

<  3.  That  monoplies  and  exclufive  charters  are  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  trade  of  a  ftate,  and,  therefore,  fhould  be  dif- 
couraged. 

*  4.  That  the  increafe  of  trade  and  navigation  greatly  de- 
pends upon  the  increafe  of  hufbandry  and  agriculture. 

1  5.  That  the  profperity  of  our  trade  depends  very  much  on 
the  encouragement  given  to  our  manufactures,  on  laws  made 
relative  thereto. 

€  6.  That  the  fuccefs  of  our  trade  greatly  depends  on  the 
knowledge  cur  nobility  and  gentry  have  of  its  various  move- 
ments, connections,  and  dependencies,  in  a  national  light,  as 
ambafladors  snd  fenators;  and,  more  particularly,  on  the  wife 
regulation  of  our  board  of  trade  and  plantations. 

*  7.  That  the  profperity  of  our  trade  depends  upon  the  ju- 
dicious manner  of  laying  and  collecting  our  taxes,  and  upon 
the  eafe,  readinefs,  freedom,  and  cheapnefs  of  exportation. 

1  8.  That  the  prosperity  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  that  of 
her  colonies,  depends  very  much  on  the  harmony,  good  under- 
ftanding,  mutual  confidence,  and  upon  the  extenfion  of  their 
commerce  with  each  other. 

*  9.  That  the  profperity,  ftrength,  riches,  and  even  the 
well- being  of  this  kingdom,  depends  on  our  being  able  to  fell 
our  native  produce  and  manufactures  as  cheap,  and  as  good 
in  quality,  in  foreign  markets,  as  any  other  commercial  ftate.' 

Upon  all  thefe  our  author  reafons,  in  our  opinion,  in  a 
e'ear  and  diftinct  manner.  What  he  fays  on  American  af- 
fairs is  contained  in  his  remaiks on  the  eighth  maxim,  which 
are  too  long  to  be  here  inferted,  would  be  fpoiled  by  an  abridger 
u;ent,  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  work  the  public  is  prefented  with  a 
fcheme  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the  poor,  the  preven- 
tion of  vagrancy,  and  decreaje  of  the  poor's  rates-^- This  fcheme  is 
divided  and  fub-divided  into  a  very  great  variety  of  articles. 
But  we  are  forry  that  a  great  many  of  them  appear  chimerical 
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and  impracticable,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they  require  a  de 
gree  of  virtue  and  arte  tion  to  the  public  good,  in  one  fet  of 
m<  n,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  them  ;  in  order  to  correct: 
vices  and  delects  in  another  fet  of  men,  which  would  not  exift 
we.  e  human  nature  luch  as  our  author  requires  the  firft  fet  of 
tnen  to  be. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well  meant  performance,  bating 
the  chimerical  nature  of  fome  of  the  projects,  and  a  propenfity 
incident  to  all  men  to  facrifice  every  other  confidera.ion  to  the 
favourite  object  of  their  ftudy  and  attention. 

VIII.  Clamis  Pentateucbi:  Jive  Analyfii  omnium  Vocum  Hebraica- 
rum  Juo  crdine  in  Pentatiucbo  Mofeos  occurrtntium :  una  cum 
'Verfitne  Larina  et  Anglica  :  Notts  Criticis  et  Pbilologicis  adjettis; 
in  qui  bus,  ex  lingua  Arabxa,  Judasorum  moribus,  et  aodorum 
itinerants,  plunum  bco>um  S.  «S.  fenfus  ermtur,  novaque  verjione 
illujtratur.  In  ufum  Jwven/utis  Academua  Edinburgense.  Cui 
■fr<emtttuntur  Dtjftt tai tones m  dua\  I.  De  Antiquitate  Linguae 
Arabics  eju/qut  Convenantia  cum  Lingua  Hebrasa,  &c.  z 
De  Genuina  t°«ndo>um  Vccaltum  Antiquitate,  contra  Cianjf.  Ca 
pellum,  Waltonum,  Mafclcfum,  Hutchinfonium,  almfque. 
ix  ifjius  Ling- a;  Hebraece,  fjujque  diahflorum  indole  deprompta 
Aucicre  Ja  obo  Robcrtfon,  8.  "T.  D.  Lmo.  Oriental,  in  Acade- 
mia  Edinburgena  Piofejfore.     $<vo     8j.     Becket. 

T  N  the  preface  to  this  work  the  learned   au'hor  very  warmly 
■*    and   earneftly   recommends   to   the  clergy  the  ftudy  of  the 
Hebrew  language.     Common  fenfe,  he  fays,  will  tell  us,  that 
a  divine  ought  to  underftand   the   language  in  which  the  Su 
preme  Being  firft  communicated  his  will  to  mankind.     He  ob 
feives,  that  even   the   New   Teftament  cannot  be  underftoo  ' 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  by  thofe  who  are  not  acquaint 
with  Hebrew  ;  that  a  knowledge  of  Jewifh  Antiquities  mu 
T)e  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  that  language;  and   that   t 
lludy  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  is   more   particularly  nece 
fary,  as  the  tianflation  of  the  Septuagint,  and  other'verfions, 
are   full   of  miftakes.     He    fuggefts   other    arguments  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  merit  the   attention   of  thofe   to   whom 
they  are  addrelTed. 

After  the  preface  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  difTertation 
on  the  origin,  antiquity,  prefervation,  genius,  and  utility  of 
the  Arabic,  and  its  intimate  affinity  and  agreement  with  the 
Hebrew  language.  This  difquifition  is  very  proper  and  im- 
portant, as  he  has  made  great  ufe  of  the  Arabic,  in  afcertain- 
ing  the  true  radical  idea  of  many  Hebrew  words,  which  he 
lias  had  occalion  to  explain  in  his  Cla-vis, 
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Subfequent  to  this  is  a  diflerration  on  the  vowel  points,  for 
which  our  author  is  a  more  ftrenuous  advocate  than  any  wri- 
ter *ho  has  lately  appeared,  not  excepting  Mr.  Purver  and 
Dr.  Gill.  As  we  entered  a  little  into  thar  controverfy  in  our 
account  of  their  performances  *,  we  (hall  not  remme  it  in  this 
place.  We  fhall,  however,  take  leave  to  mention  one  cir- 
cumftance  which  does  not  feem  to  be  favourable  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon's  hypothefis ;  that  is,  if  alepb,  jod,  &c.  are,  as  he  fays, 
aquc  <vera  confonantes  ac  ulla  liters  in  toto  alpbabetoy  how  comes 
it  that  alpha,  iota,  &c.  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  was  in- 
difputably  brought  from  the  Eaft,  are  vowels  ?  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  the  fimilarity  between  the  names  of  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  alphabet ;  but  whence 
is  it  that  in  the  latter  we  find  nothing  fimilar  to  kamets,  tferi% 
bhirek,  bbc/em,  Jkurek,  patahh,  fegol,  kybbutz,y  &c.  ?  Is  it  credi- 
ble that  the  Greeks,  when  they  took  their  letters  from  the 
Orientals,  would  have  omitted  the  moft  effential  characters, 
or  paid  no  regard  to  thofe  vowels  which  animated  all  the  Ori- 
ental alphabets  ?  From  this  circumftance  we  may  prefume, 
that  kametj,  kybbutz,  and  their  brethren,  had  at  that  time  no 
exigence. 

We  come  now  to  the  Cla<vis,  in  which  he  has  piuTued  the 
following  method  : 

1.  He  has  given  the  analyfis  of  every  word,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  facred  text.  In  the  firft  twelve  chapters  he  has  pointed 
out  all  the  perfons  and  tenfes  of  the  verbs,  the  cafes  of  the 
nouns  and  pronouns,  and  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  par- 
ticles. In  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  work  he  has  only  taken 
notice  of  thofe  tenfes,  and  perfons,  which  are  attended  with 
any  peculiar  difficulty.  In  explaining  the  words  themfelves, 
he  endeavours  to  trace  out  their  primary  fignifkations,  their 
fecondary  and  metaphorical  fenfes,  and  the  import  of  the 
idiomatical  expreflions. 

2.  To  the  Hebrew  he  hasfubjoined  the  Arabic  roots,  where 
there  feemed  to  be  any  affinity  between  them  ;  and  has  il- 
lustrated many  expreflions  in  the  Hebrew  by  fimilar  ones  in  the 
Arabic.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  an  excellent  method,  as  we 
have  intimated  on  former  occafions,  though  it  has  not  been 
often  put  in  practice  by  lexicographers. 

3.  Where  any  difficulties  have  occurred,  he  has  laid  before 
the  reader  the  ancient  verfions,  and  the  fentiments  and  com- 
ments of  learned  writers. 

4.  He  has  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  feveral  pafTages  by  the 
obfervations  which  travellers  fuch  as  Shaw,  Haifalquift,  &c 
have  made  on  the  plants,  animals,  and  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft. 

*  See  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  5. 
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5.  In  fome  places  he  has  confidered  the  various  lections  and 
conjectures  of  P.  Houbignant ;  and  has  occafionally  pointed 
out  the  errors  of  the  Latin  and  Englifh  tranflations. 

In  all  thefe  points  he  has  fhewn  great  induflry,  learning, 
and  judgment ;  and  we  do  him  only  bare  juflice,  when  we 
fay,  that  this  is  the  beft  book  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  intend  to  learn  Hebrew,  or  read  the  Bible  in 
the  original  language. 


IX.   An  Intro  duElion  to  EhSlricity,      Illujlrated  ivitb  Copper- Plates, 
By  James  Fergufon,  F>R.S.     8w.    4;.     Cadell. 

'TTHE  Peripatetics,  who  were  probably  the  firfl  obfervers  of 
"*•     electrical  phenomena,  imagined   this   force   to  confifl  in 


fome  fecret  quality,  or  fympathetic  power,  fubfifling  between 
the  attracting  and  attracted  body,  and  refulting  from  the  fub 
flantial  form  of  each. 

But  the  later  philofophers  generally  agree  to  make  it  th 
effect  of  a  corporeal  effluvium,  emitted  from,  and  returnin 
to,  the  electrical  body;  though  as  to  the  nature  of  thefe  efflu- 
via, and  the  manner  of  their  acting,  they  are  hitherto  greatly 
divided.  Some  fuppofe  actual  fleams  to  iflue  out  of  the  elec- 
trical body,  when  agitated  by  attrition  ;  and  that  thefe  difc 
cufs  and  repel  the  ambient  air,  which,  after  it  has  been  driven 
off  a  little  way,  makes  as  it  were  a  little  vortex,  by  the  re- 
finance it  meets  withal  in  the  remoter  air,  to  which  thefe  elec- 
trical fleams  did  not  reach  ;  and  that  thefe  fleams,  fhrinking 
quickly  back  again  to  the  attracting  body,  do,  in  their  return, 
attract  and  bring  along  with  them  fuch  light  and  fmall  bodies 
as  they  meet  in  their  way. 

Gaflendus,  and  others  hold,  that  on  rubbing,  or  chafing, 
the  electrical  body  is  made  to  emit  rays,  or  fibres,  of  an  unc- 
tuous nature,  which  coming  to  be  condenfed  and  cooled  by  the 
ambient  air,  do  lofe  their  agitation,  and  fo  fhrink  back  again 
into  the  body  from  which  they  fallied  ;  and  by  that  means 
carry  along  with  them  fuch  light  and  fmall  bodies,  as  happen 
to  be  faflened,  or  flicking  to  their  farther  ends. 

The  Cartefians,  not  being  able  to  imagine  how  fb  hard  and 
brittle  a  fubfiance  as  glafs,  mould  emit  effluvia,  attributed 
electricity  to  the  globules  of  the  firfl  element ;  which  breaking 
cut  through  the  pores,  or  chinks  of  the  body,  like  little  darts 
or  fvvords,  and  not  meeting  with  proper  meatus's,  or  paffages 
in  the  air,  return  whence  they  came,  and  carry  the  little  bo- 
dies, whofe  pores  they  happen  to  enter  and  be  entangled  in, 
along  with  them,  as  we  fee  in  drops  of  melted  fat  hanging  by 
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a  (lick,  which  by  a  gentle  (hake,  one  part  thereof  adhering  to 
the  flick,  the  other  may  recede  fome  diftance  from  it  and  im- 
mediately return  again,  and  carry  along  with  it  motes  and  other 
minute  bodies  it  meets  with. 

From  thefe,  or  principles  fimilar  to  thefe,  the  common  re- 
ceived theory  of  electricity  is  ufually  deduced  :  and,  indeed, 
almoft  all,  or  at  Ieaft  moft  naturalifts  agree,  that  electricity  is 
performed  by  fubftantial  emanations  from  the  attracting  body, 
and  in  a  manner  altogether  mechanical.  There  are,  however, 
feveral  experiments  which  feem  to  render  this  theory,  and  per- 
haps every  other  yet  thought  of,  infufficient  for  explaining  the 
nature  and  laws  of  electricity,  fuch  as  thofe  mentioned  by 
Boyle,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  original  of  qualities ;  to  which 
we  may  add  thofe  experiments  relating  to  blocking  up  the 
pores  of  amber  by  the  application  of  oil  of  almonds,  oil  of 
mint,  marjoram,  thyme,  and  lavender:  for  when  any  of  thefe 
are  rubbed  on  the  amber  it  becomes  deprived  of  its  attraction, 
without  any,  nay  not  the  leaft,  aft  of  electricity  appearing  ; 
from  all  which  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  as  yet,  the 
true  theory  of  this  furprizing  phenomenon,  is  among  the  de- 
fiderata. 

In  the  work  before  us,  which  contains  a  defcription  of  a 
new  fet  of  electrical  experiments,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fergufon 
into  his  publick  lectures,  the  ingenious  author  has,  in  a  very 
clear  and  comprehenfive  manner,  explained  the  nature  and 
conftruction  of  the  apparatus  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  The 
nature  of  the  fubject  will  not,  indeed,  admit  of  making  any 
extracts  from  the  defcription  of  thefe  experiments,  as  it  would 
be  almoft  impofiible  for  our  readers,  without  the  plates,  which, 
contain  the  drawings  of  the  models,  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment of  the  performance  ;  we,  therefore,  mail  conclude  this 
article  with  a  recital  of  thofe  ufeful  precautions  which  Mr. 
Fergufon  is  of  opinion  will  fecure  us  againft  the  terrible  ef- 
fects of  thunder  and  lightning. 

*  Perfons,  who  are  fond  of  fhooting,  ought  never  to  go  out 
with  their  guns  when  there  is  any  appearance  of  thunder. — ■ 
For  as  all  metals  attract  the  lightning,  if  it  mould  happen  to 
break  upon  the  gun  barrel,  the  man  who  carries  the  gun 
would  be  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  his  life. — If  he  fees 
a  thunder-cloud  near  him,  the  beft  thing  he  could  do,  would 
be  to  fet  the  gun  upright  on  the  ground,  againft  any  thing 
which  would  keep  it  in  that  pofition,and  run  away  from  it  as  faft 
as  he  can  :  and  then  if  the  thunder  mould  happen  to  break  up- 
on the  gun-barrel,  it  would  all  run  down  thereby  to  the  ground. 

*  As   water  is  a  conductor  of  lightning,  a   perfon,  whofe 
hat,  wig,  and  clothes  were  well  wetted,  would  be  in  lefs  dan- 
ger 
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ger  from  lightning  that  broke  upon  his  head  ;  becaufe  much 
it  would  run  down  by  his  wet  clothes  to  the  ground. 

•  None  ought  to  go  near  trees,  or  ftand  below  their  tops, 
in  the  time  of  thunder  :  for,  if  it  mould  happen  to  break  up- 
on the  top  of  the  tree  under  which  a  perfon  then  flood,  the 
tree  would  conduct  the  lightning  to  his  body. 

'  Perfons  in  a  room  mould  always  keep  as  far  as  they  can  from 
the  walls  ;  efpecially  from  that  wall  in  which  the  chimnty  is, 
becaufe,  when  the  lightning  comes  down  a  chimney,  it  gene- 
rally fpreads  about  the  adjoining  wall. — And  it  would  be  right 
for  perfons,  in  the  time  of  thunder,  to  put  the  money  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  take  the  buckles  out  of  their  fhoes.  In 
fhort,  they  mould  then  have  no  kind  of  metal  about  them  if 
they  can-  help  it** 


X.   The    Summer  Day.       A    Poem :     in    four    Cantos,    Morning, 
Noon,  Evening,  and  Night .  8<vo.   \s.     Robinfon  and  Roberts. 

'TPHE  plan  of  our  author's  poem,  and  the  end  he  propofed 
•*•  in  writing  it,  we  mall  lay  before  the  reader  in  his  own 
words. 

'  It  is  attempted  in  the  following  poem,  to  engage  the  vo- 
taries of  pleafure  to  the  interefts  of  virtue;  to  inculcate  thofe 
fentiments  with  which  "  every  field  and  wood  may  be  con- 
fecrated,  and  an  oidinary  walk  converted  into  a  morning  or 
evening  facrifice.,>  Should  it  be  found,  though  but  in  a 
fingle  inftance,  to  promote  a  livelier  fenfe  of  the  duty  man 
owes  to  his  Maker,  to  fociety,  and  himfelf,  the  author  muft 
confider  his  endeavours,  as  greatly  over  paid. 

'  The  piece  is  divided  into  four  parts,  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  day  ;  and  it  has  been  endeavoured,  that  each 
fhall  exhibit  a  picture  of  that  feafon  which  gives  it  title.  Thofe 
appearances  which  are  of  greateft  beauty  and  ufe,  are  parti- 
cularly attended  to — fuch  as,  fun-iife,  fun-fet,  moon  light; 
and  the  ftarry  heavens.  The  epifodes  immediately  arife  from 
the  fubject  of  the  poem,  or  are  related  thereto;  and  thefe  are 
extenfive  according  as  it  was  thought  they  would  enliven,  and 
forward  the  chief  defign  of  it — inftruttion.' 

The  endeavours  of  this  writer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
be  thrown  away  ;  for  they  exhibit  a  fine  vein  of  poetry  as  well 
as  fentiments  of  virtue,  and  manly  piety.  He  (hows  himfelf 
a  diligent  ftudent,  and  obferver  of  the  works  of  creation ;  he 
has  introduced  into  this  poem  fome  of  the  difcoveries  of  natural 
philofophy,  with  judgment,  and  elegance  ;  they  are  conveyed 
in  the  perfpicuous,  and  fentimentai  language  of  poetry ;  and 
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lie  gives  a  fuller   account  of  them  in  his  ufeful   notes.     His 
imagination  is  very  fertile  and  tender  in  rural. defcription. 

His  picture  of  a  Jandfcape  is  extremely  natural ;  and  its  ob- 
jects are  happily  (elected. 

'  While  foars  the  fun,-  let  me  afcend  yon  height, 

Where  yet  the  zephyrs  fport  their  iilken  wings  ; 

Where  wild- thyme  fweetly  blufhes  on  the  ftghr, 

And  all  around  its  chearful  odour  flings. 
Heav'ns  !  what  a  fcence  opes  on  the  ravimt  eye, 

Of  1  ills  and  dales,  of  dreams  and  woodlands  gay; 

All  in  magnificent  confufion  lye, 
And  wanton  Nature's  utir.oft  fkilJ  difplay  ! 
Mark,  on  that  mount,  how  firft  the  cafcade  fpreads 
Its  cryftal  fheet,  to  catch  the  folar  blaze  ; 
Then,  where  old  rocks  project  their  hoary  heads, 
Breaks,  and  a- down  in  many  a  current  plays  : 
Beneath  unite  they  in  one  copious  flood  ; 
And  thence  compel  the  various  winding  (beam, 
Now  hiding  in  the  bofom  of  the  wood  ; 
Reflecting  now  the  many- twinkling  beam  : 
Thus  on  it  pafles  to  the  peaceful  dale, 
Bellowing  fruitfulnefs,  bellowing  health, 
And  murmuring  (till  the  fweetly  plaintive  ta!v 
To  footh  the  fwain  that  tends  his  fbecy  wealth. 
By  tufts  of  weeping  willows,  o'er  the  ftream 
Sadly  reclining,  many  a  bow'r  is  made, 
Where  oft  the  love-fick  youth  in  waking  dream, 
Narciflus-like,  converfes  with  a  (hade. 
Here  fbars  the  hill,  as  (helter  for  the  lawns 
And  all  their  lovely  growth  of  fweet  wild  flow'rs  ; 
There  (hoots  along  a  troop  of  wanton  fawns, 
To  tafte  the  coolnefs  that  the  fountain  pours. 
E'en  yon  brown  heath,  the  roving  eye  furveys 
Not  wholly  undelighted  ; — 'tis  a  (hade, 
By  paintrefs  Nature  wifely  us'd,  to  raife 
Each  gayer  grace  her  pencil  hath  difplay'd  : 
Beyond  themfelves,  to  make  the  woodlands  gay  ; 
To  give  thofe  fields,  that  court  the  reaper's  hand, 
A  lovlier  tinge  of  yellow  to  difplay  ; 
And  more  delightful  make  the  flowery  land.* 
The  following  tribute  which  hs  pays  to  friend/hip  is  tender, 
affecting,  and  beautifully  introduced. 

*  Caught  with  frefli  gales  of  fragrancy,  I  feek 
The  blooming  fon  of  wealthy  July  here  : 
Vol.  XXX.  September,  1770.  C^  Bieft 
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Bleft  flow'r  \  but  half  thy  praifet  do  I  fpeak, 
To  call  thee  beauteous,  and  to  call  thee  dear  \ 
For  fhort,  ah  !  fhort  the  date  of  other  blooms  ; 
Their  little  lives  foon  perifh  in  decay ; 
But  thou  in  rich  eft  winter  with  perfumes, 
And  with  thy  paintings  mak'ft  his  feafon  gay  \ 
And  thus  thou  pi&ur'ft  well  the  faithful  friend, 
Who,  in  th'  unpleafing  feafons  life  doth  know, 
Rejoices  mod,  when  wanted  mod,   to  tend, 
With  looks  of  love,  love's  fweet  fruits  to  beftow  : 
Such  friend  as  is  my  Lewis  !   gen'rous ;  kind  ; 
Bleft  with  an  heart  that  never  wore  difguift  ; 
Bleft  with  the  truth  the  conftancy  of  mind  ; 
With  all  the  honeft  and  the  manly  prize  ! 
Deem  not  ye  envious,  that  the  mufe's  fong 
Is  ftain'd  with  flatt'ry  for  ignoble  ends ; 
Her  choiceft  praife  to  virtue  doth  belong, 
She  pruifes  virtue  in  the  beft  of  friends ! 
Thou  God  !  who  know'ft  the  feelings  of  my  hear*, 
O  1  deign  to  bend  thine  ear  unto  my  pray'r! 
Ne'er  let  my  friend  from  virtue's  path  depart  I 

0  never  let  him  from  thy  tender  care  1 

Let  his  life  know  the  flav'rous   fvveets  of  health! 
And  while  he  lives,  in  peace  ftill  let  him  live  I 
Give  him  the  total  fum  of  human  wealth  ; 
A  competence  i — 'tis  all  he  can  receive. 
And,  when  it  is  thy'blefTed  will,  that  I 
Should  quit  this  life,  for  life  without  an  end, 

01  let  him  nor,  in  tendernefs,  deny 
The  laft  poor  duties  to  an  honeft  friend  I 
Clofe  let  him  follow  by  the  fable  bier, 

And  fee  my  earth  where  'tis  with  earth  to  reft. 
And  let  him  wet  it  with  one  manly  tear, 
And  fee  the  fod  laid  gently  o'er  my  breaft  ! 
I  look  not  for  the  flat'ring  voice  of  Fame ; 
But  may  my  memory  his  praifes  prove  ! 
O  I  may  he  write  in  fondnefs  for  my  name, 
Here  lies  what  lov'd  me,  and  what  I  did  love.' 
We  are  furprized  to  fee  a  writer,  elegant  in  other  refpecU 
fo  carelefs  as  he  is  of  his  verification.     We  fhall  verily  our 
obfervation  by  fome  examples. 

«  And  make  the  fad  grove  her  bare  limbs  difplay.  p.  19. 
'  So  angels  would  fail,  if  of  Heaven  they'd  fpeak,  p.  52. 
'  But  'tis  not  fuch  gloom  as  deforms  the  Iky,  p.  60. 

Lines 
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Lines  yet  harflher  than  thefe  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  poem. 
He  mull:  permit  us  likewife  to  obferve,  that  his  defcriptions 
are  fometimes  protracted  to  tedioufnefs.'  He  is  apt  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  a  fubject :  but  this  fault  fhould  be  tenderly 
reprehended  for  the  fake  of  its  parent ;  it  is  the  offspring  of 
a  warm  and  luxuriant  imagination. 

This  gentleman,  wc  prefome,  will  not  be  offended  at  thefa 
animadverfions,  when  we  afTure  him  that  they  are  not  dic- 
tated by  a  malevolent  oppofition  to  genius,  and  to  worth  j 
but  by  a  friendly  hope  that  they  will  be  of  fervice  to  his  fu- 
ture publications. 

i         ■  ■        — — '  ■      ■    *       "      "" 1 ' — ' « 

%].  Julia  to  Pollio,  upon  his  leaving  her  Abroad.  Written  fom$ 
Yean  ago.  And  now  fir  ft  publtjhed  from  the  Original  Manit- 
fcript.     fyo.     is.     Robinfon  and  Roberts. 

T)OLLIO  had  enticed  Julia  from  her  parents,  had  debauched 
•**  her,  taken  her  abroad,  forfaken  her,  after  fome  flay  with 
her  there,  and  returned  to  England. — This  poetical  epifile  is 
fuppofed  to  be  writ: en  to  him  by  her,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
injuries  The  fubjeft  of  it  is  trite,  but  its  merit  is  uncom- 
mon ;  its  fentiments  are  natural,  ardent,  and  piclurefque  ;  it? 
verfification  is  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Poetry  is  here  fub- 
fervient  to  its  belt  purpofes ;  it  warns  the  gay,  and  the  unex- 
perienced ;  it  teaches  us  the  heft  ufe  we  can  make  of  paft  mU» 
conduct ;  it  combats  vice,  and  it  excites  to  virtue. 

In  the  following  expostulation  the  reader  will  fee  the  fcuri* 
dation  of  this  poem. 

*  Say,  mail  I  now,  my  lov'd,  my  honoured  lord  ; 
Thy  foft  endearments,  fofter  vows,  record  ? 
"When  every  word  was  mufic — look  was  love, 

How  cou'd'fl  thou  fail,  my  feeling  heart  to  move  J 
By  thefe,  thou  vanquilh'd,  and  milled  my  pride, 
And  baniuYd  virtue,  long  my  faithful  guide. 
While  I  portray'd  in  thy  accomplihYd  mind, 
Beauty  and  grace,  with  wit  and  fenfe  combin'd, 
On  thy  fweet  accents  frill  enamour'd  hung, 
A  victim  doom'd  to  thy  bewitching  tongue  ; 
Too  foon  by  thee  the  guileful  fcheme  was  plann'cjj 
And  in  difguife  we  fled  our  native  jand 
For  thee  1  plough'd,  in  open  boat,  the  main, 
Thro'  raging  billows,  and  tenipeftuous  rain  $ 
Defy'd  the  terrors  of  the  darkeft  night, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  Sight. 

*  For  thee  f  left  my  father's  foftenng  roof, 
Tf)  give  of  love,  and  friend  (hip,  every  proof  j 
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Fair  fame,  for  thee,  (a  woman's  nobleft  boaft !) 
And  many  a  lover  wantonly  1  loft. 
S**y  the  wife;   and  Anfon  valiant  peer, 
Sigh'd  at  my  feet — Yet  Pollio  ftill  was  dear ! 
Not  ev'n  *  *  *,  in  the  flower  of  age, 
With  his  vaft  offers,  cou'd  my  heart  engage  ; 
No — not  to  figure,  in  life's  higheft  fcenes, 
A  brilliant  duchefs,  ranking  next  to  queens. 
Place — pow'r — and  titles,  had  no  charms  for  me> 
My  pride — joy — glory — center'd  all  in  thee  ! 
Then  can'ft  thou  me  fo  fpeedily  forget, 
And  cancel,  all  at  once,  love's  tender  debt  ? 
Say,  doth  thy  breaft,  ne'er  heave  for  me  a  figh> 
No  tear  for  me,  fteal  trickling  from  thy  eye  ? 
Ah  favage  ! — Not  one  fingle  pang  to  feel  I 
Say,  art  thou  made  of  adamant  or  fteel  ? 
But  Pollio,  charm'd  with  foft  exteriour  grace, 
Enamor'd  falls  with  every  beauteous  face  ; 
And  vows  to  each  an  everlafting  flame, 
He  vow'd  to  me, — ten  thoufand  times  the  fame/ 
The  peace  and  joys  of  unfufpetting  innocence,  the  artful 
advances  of  the  virgin's  cruel  feducer,  and  the  horror  and  de- 
fpair  with  which   the  mind   is  feized,  on  furveying  its  firft 
crime,  are  finely  defcribed  in  thefe  lines. 

'  Can  I  forget,  the  lively  days  of  youth, 
When  led  to  Virtue,  by  the  hand  of  Truth  t 
When  Innocence  fat  fmiling  in  my  eye, 
Alien  to  me,  a  guilty  wifli  or  figh  ; 
As  gay  and  fprightly,  as  the  playful  herds, 
And  mufical,  as  in  the  fpring,  the  birds. 
Accurs'd  for  ever  be  the  fatal  day, 
When  firft  my  eyes  on  Pollio's  chanc'd  to  ftray,. 
Accurs'd  for  ever  be  the  fatal  hour, 
When  o'er  my  will  he  gained  defpotie  pow'r : 

0  trebly  curs'd  be  his  deluding  tongue, 

With  falfehood,  mifchief,  and  deftruclion  hung  j 
Too  foon  he  faw  my  foft  unguarded  heart 
Was  not  impervious  to  love's  gentle  dart ; 
Too  foon  he  conquer'd — but  alas  to  fhow 
What  vary5d  ills,  from  guilty  pafiions  flow  ! 
Alas,  I  feci  vindictive  confcience  dart 
Ten  thoufand  daggers  thro'  my  tortur'd  heart, 
Fetter'd  and  bound  in  Hell's  detefted  chain, 

1  feel,  I  feel — eternal  grief  and  pain  ! 

O  mem'ry  fay — hath  cruel  Fate  decreed* 
For  ever  thus  to  make  my  bofom  bleed  I 
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Curs'd  like  Prometheus  to  endure  the  fmart 
Of  guilt's  keen  vulture  gnawing  at  my  heart; 
Fix'd  like  Ixion  on  the  whirling  wheel, 
The  laft  feverities  of  fin  to  feel.' 
We  cannbt  omit  one  quotation  more  without  doing  great 
injuftice  to  the  author. — In   the  following  verfes  his  poetical 
powers  are  ftrongly  characterized.- — They  exhibit  a  conflict  be- 
twixt paffion  and  virtue,  the  terrors  which  haunt  even   the 
(lumbers,  and  repofe  of  vice,  the  refuge  of  the  guilty  mind  to 
repentance,  and  its  defire  to  corroborate  that  repentance  in  a 
blooming  folitude,  with  a  variety,  and  force  of  fentiment,  and 
a  harmony  of  numbers,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
author  of  Eloifa's  poetical  epiftle  to  Abelard, 

*  O  Pollio  come,  and  blefs  my  longing  arms, 

Ah!  quit  once  more  thy  conforms  blooming  charms, 

Return  ah  !  no — 'tis  kinder  far  to  flay, 

And  every  nuptial  rite  of  love  to  pay. 

I  fhall  relapfe — ye  guardian  pow'rs  defcend, 

And  wretched  Julia  from  his  charms  defend  ! 

No  more  let  me  behold  his  fmiling  face," 

No  more  admire  his  fafcinating  grace  ; 

No  more  let  whifpering  winds  his  vows  repeat, 

Or  fancy  paint  him  votive  at  my  feet ! 

For  ah  !  laft  night,  when  all  feem'd  wrapt  in  death, 

Clos'd  every  eye — the  wind  fcarce  drew  his  breath— 

By  fancy  tortur'd  as  I  (lumbering  laid, 

Methought  I  faw  his  conforms  mournful  fhade, 

Grief  and  defpair  fat  pi&ur'd  in  her  eyes, 

With  terror  ftruck — I  trembling  ftrove  to  rife. 

To  urge  her  wrong6,  (he  told  me  here  (he  came, 

And  bade  me  wake  to  infamy  and  fhame ! 

With  many  a  grievous  figh,  and  gufhing  tear, 

To  know  infifted,  if  her  lord  was  here. 

He's  mine,  Ihe  cry'd,    by  every  tie  above, 

My  life,  my  foul,  my  hulband,  and  my  love ! 

Long,  long  detefted  be  thy  fyren- tongue, 

With  wily  arts,  and  foft  allurements  hung; 

Curs'd  be  the  inchantment  of  thy  Cyprian  charms., 

That  wrefted  Pollio  from  my  widow'd  arms. 

Awake — reftore  him  to  my  bleeding  bread:, 

Awake — repent — can  fouls  like  thine  have  reft ! 

Still,  ftill  fhe  urg'd  the  wrongs  I'd  done  her  bed, 

Till  I  awoke,  and  ftrait  the  vifion  fled. 

1  Witnefs,  O  earth  !  and  ye  bright  hofts  above, 
•I  here  renounce  him,  as  my  lord  and  love ! 
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Echold  I  rend  him  from  my  trembling  heart, 
And  with  liich  pangs  as  foul  and  body  part ; 
Yet  one — one  itruggle — O  what  pain  to  move* 
And  tear  up  every  firing  of  rooted  love  1 
The  danger's  over,  now  the  trial's  paft, 
And  I  regain  my  liberty  at  laft ! 

4  When  kind  oblivion  fliall  humanely  veil 
The  guilty  joys,  "my  mem'ry  long  mult  wail, 
Grac'd  with  celeftial  charms,  contrition  rife, 
What,  what  avail  thefe  fruitlefs  tears  and  fighs  r 
By  grief,  difgrace,  by  fhame,  by  fin  oppreft, 
Tumultuous  pafiions  harrow  up  my  brealt : 
What  is  life's  ftage  r  but  fcenes  of  guilt  and  care, 
Delufive,  fpecious,  flattering,  falfe,  and  fair ! 
Arife  bright  maid ! — O  guide  me  thro'  the  way, 
That  leads  to  glory,  and  immortal  day  ; 
Explore  my  breaft,  nor  let  one  fin  remain, 
With  black  impurity  my  foul  to  ftain. 

*  To  fylvan  fcenes  where  meditation  dwell?> 
To  gloomy  grottoes,  or  to  penfive  cells, 
O  let  me  fly — and  from  the  croud  retire, 
Milled  by  pleafure,  or  by  vain  defire  ; 
There  let  me  weave  religion's  facred  bower, 
Enamell'd  round  with  every  pleafing  flower  : 
Let  Flora  here,  her  faireft  forms  expand, 
And  owe  new  beauty,  to  my  nurt'ring  hand ; 
O  fpring  tc  life  !  ye  lilies  of  the  vale, 
And  bluflnng  hyacinth?,  and  violets  pale  ; 
In  mingled  hues  let  bright  carnations  blow, 
And  rofes  red  in  mofly  verdure  glow. 
Ye  tulips  fnine,  in  painting's  vary'd  die, 
And  rival  Iris  arch'd  acrofs  the  fkie  \ 
Shoot,  fhoot  ye  woodbines,  to  enwreathe  my  bowers* 
And  wrap  me  weeping,  in  a  veil  of  flowers  l' 
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12.   A  Word  to  the  Wife  ;   a  Comedy .      By  Hugh  Kelly,  Author  of 
Falfe  Delicacy.  8i/o.  5*.     Dodfley. 

^T"*HE  fenrence  which  this  ill  fated  comedy  has  received  from 
•*•  a  fet  of  ielf- elected  tyrants  (who  drown  what  Milton  calls 
the  chanties  if  hfe,  in  the  clamours  of  party)  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  fufiicient  to  preclude  our  own.  We  have  read  it 
difpafiionately  throughout,  and  have  kept  back  our  opinion 
thus  long,  that  it  might  receive  no  partial  tincture  fiom  the 

fen- 
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Tenements  either  of  the  author's  friends  or  enemies,  the  lux- 
urious cits,  or  the  ftarving  patriots. 

When  an  author,  as  Macbeth  fays,  is  chained  to  the  fake  and 
cannot  fy,  it  is  furely  a  fpecies  of  cowardice  to  attack  him. 
It  is  the  rnungrel  only,  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved  in  his 
prologue  to  the  Good-natur'd  Man)  that  bays  the  lion  in  a 
cage. — Blufh,  blufh  ye  clatterers  of  oak  flicks,  ye  difptaiers 
of  peas  and  half-eaten  apples!  ye  bawlers  of — 'Off!  ofrl> 
be  afliamed  of  your  own  fuccefs !  You  declared  the  perform- 
ance to  be  worthlefs  before  you  heard  ir,  and  in  defence  of 
your  own  judgment  prevented  it  from  being  heard  by  others. 
Thus  you  fcreened  your  own  unjuft  decifion  behind  the  cloud 
which  popular  fed  it  ion  had  enabled  you  to  raife. 

The  piece  before  us,  is  neither  deficient  (pace  talium  tantorum- 
yut  njirorum)  in  character,  fentimenr,  or  moral.  It  falls 
fhort,  however,  i-n  the  article  of  ftage- trick,  which  modern 
writers  are  willing  we  mould  receive  in  the  room  of  natu- 
ral incidents  and  fituations.  No  efcapes  down  a  pair  of 
back  flairs,  no  climbing  in  at  windows,  or  attempts  to  in- 
troduce beings  which  never  had  exigence,  d.fg race  its  con- 
ftruclion,  or  afford  opportunities  for  difplaying  what  may  be 
not  improperly  termed  the  coachmanfhip  of  the  theatre, — • 
The  author's  name,  ahs!  was  its  ruin.  It  ha  J  been  un- 
fortunately faid  that  he  had  written  in  fupport  of  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  his  friends  at  court  thought  proper  to  adopt  :  and 
that  with  (till  greater  effronterie,  he  had  dared  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  his  prince.  —  Be  it  known  hencelorth,  that 
the  people  of  England  are  never  difpofed  to  a:low  fair  play 
to  the  work  of  any  author,  whofe  politicks  they  may  happen 
to  diflike. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  that  the  publication  of  this 
Comedy  has  been  honoured  with  a  fubfcripiion  uncommonly 
large  ;  and  fuffkient,  we  hope,  to  defeat  the  malice  of  thole 
who  would  be  glad  to  ftarve  their  opponents  into  a  furreader 
of  principles,  virtue,  and  reputation. 

1  3 .    Rffteclions  on  the  Ruins  of  an   Ancient   Cathedral :   to  njohich  is 
added  an  Elegy  on  Winter.   $<i<o.    is.    F.  Newbery. 

ad  loft  ajheep  if  he  had  not  bleated,  fays  Juftice  Clem.cnt  to 
Matter  Stephen,  in  Ben.  Johnfon's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  j 
and  the  Critical  Reviewers  may  borrow  his  obfervation  on  ibis 
occafion.  The  poem  before  us  was  pubiiihed  in  the  country, 
fome  months  ago;  but  its  fame  not  being  fo  lucky  as  that  of 
the  chevalier  Taylor,  to  pierce  the  remote//  regions,  we  fhould  en- 
tirely have  pafied  it  by  unnoticed,  had  not  the  writer  himfelf 
condefcended  to  remind  us  of  our  ominlon.     We  are  un 
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however,  to  be  cruel  to  the  poor  brat,  becaufe  it  feems  to  cour 
our  protection;  and  yet  we  cannot  confent  to  let  it  oafs  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  Apollo.  All  we  fhall  add  is,  that  we 
heartily  wifh  the  author  would  have  permitted  it  to  remain  in 
the  poetical  bills  of  mortality,  under  the  article  Still-born. 

34.  The  Margate  Guide.  Containing',  a  particular  Account  of 
Margate  with  refyefi  to  its  new  Building;,  Ajfemblies,  Accom- 
modations, Manner  of  Bathing.  To  which  is  prtfxed,  a  Short 
Account  of  the  ljle  of  Thanet  in  general.  81/0.  is.  Carnan 
and  Newbery, 

A  fenfible,  and  agreeable  account  of  Margate,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Kent,  remarkable  for  their  natural  curiofities, 
for  their  antiquities,  and  for  their  improvements  of  arr  and 
luxury.  The  particulars,  which  the  author  relates,  are  judi- 
cioufiy  chofen  ;  they  are  told  with  perfpicuity  ;  and  in  the 
main,  with  accuracy  of  language. 

The  feizing  and  conveying  of  Henry  Crifpe,  efq.  of  Quex, 
in  the  Me  of  Thanet,  to  Bruges  in  Flanders,  is  related  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  pamphlet.  This  is  a  very  fingular  anec- 
dote, and  has  not  hitherto  been  publicly  known.  It  deferves 
the  attention  of  the  hiftorical  criiic,  from  its  peculiarity,  and 
its  concomitant  circumftances. 

15.  Margate  in  Miniature :  or,  The  Nexv  Margate  Guide.  Z<V9. 
is.  6 J.  Rofon. 
To  this  work  fome  praife  at  lead  is  due,  on  account  of  the 
fmall  degree  of  trouble  it  has  afforded  us  in  the  perufal ;  as 
many  pages  of  it  do  not  exhibit  above  fix  very  fhort  lines  like 
the  following. 

«  MifsM to  Captain  D 

?  If  you  love  me  dearly, 
Tell  me  fo  fmcerely.' 

Or,       '  «  To  Mr.  B n. 

'  You  fay  to  love  me  is  your  lot 
Indeed  good  Sir  I  love  you  not.' 

Qr,  •  By  Mr.  K g. 

'  Love's  flame  in  my  breaft 

Burnt  long  without  doubt, 
But  now  I'm  at  reft 

For  indeed  'tis  burnt  out.' 

Gentle  reader,  would'ft  thou  have  any  more? — If  thou 
would'ft,  e'en  buy  the  whole  eighteen-penny  worth. — What  a 
pack  of  defpicable  imitators  has  the  author  of  the  Bath  Guide 
tempted  out,  to  plague  the  Reviewers,  and  impofe  on  the 
public ! 
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Court  of  Cupid.     By  the  Author  of  the    Mcretriciad. 
2  Vols.  8w.  5;.     Moran. 

It  is  our  misfortune  now  to  be  obliged  to  treat  of  a  fcribbler 
better  known  by  fuch  repeated  praifes  as  he  has  lavifhed  on  him- 
felf,  than  by  any  decisions  made  by  the  world  in  his  favour. 
Whatever  happens  to  be  captain  T 's  fubjeft,  he  gene- 
rally takes  care  to  introduce  himfelf  as  the  hero  of  the  piece. 
Is  the  jubilee  at  Stratford  to  be  praifed  ? — all  characters  are 
thruft  afide  to  make  room  for  '  the  gallant  T \  Is  a  pre- 
tended auclion  of  public  characters  to  be  defcribed  in  the  news- 
paper ? — he  difpofes  of  himfelf  at  the  higheft  price.  Are  the 
writers  of  the  age  to  be  weighed  in  a  vifionary  balance  ? — his 
own  weight  is  fufficient  to  fink  the  fcale,  while  clufters  of 
others  muft  be  contented  to  kick  the  beam. — One  inftance  of 
his  modefty,  and  one  only,  have  we  ever  met  with,  and 
therefore  juftice  obliges  us  to  make  mention  of  it  here.  In  his 
late  propofals  for  printing  two  other  volumes  of  his  works  by 
fubfcription,  he  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  he  was  educated 
at  Beverley  fchool.  This  caution  we  fuppofe  was  owing  to  fome 
fears,  which  aro  'e  in  his  mind,  left  his  readers  mould  fufpect 
him  to  have  had  no  education  at  all. 

Thefe  volumes  contain  fome  republications  and  fome  new 
pieces.  The  Meretriciad,  which  is  little  more  than  a  verfified 
lift  of  all  the  common  proftitutes  about  town,  together  with 
anecdotes  of  their  characters  introduced  by  way  of  notes,  has 
already  received  our  cenfure;  and  we  heartily  wifh  we  could 
find  a  fingle  article,  among  fuch  as  are  new,  which  could  in 
the  leaft  deferve  our  praife.  The  titles  of  all  the  pieces  before 
us,  befpeak  their  feveral  contents  ;  and  when  their  author  pro- 
mifes  any  thing  meretricious,  the  reader  may  be  as  fure  of  meet- 
ing no  difappointment  on  that  account,  as  if  every  line  had 
been  penned  by  the moft  ignorant  orprofligate  among  the  fifter- 

hood   of  Drury  Lane.     Captain  T is,  in  fhort,  what  he 

calls  himfelf,  the  poet  of  the  Jienxa  ;  and  not  unwilling  is  he  to 
be  received  as  a  fecond  Naso,  by  which  title  he  generally 
diftinguilhes  himfelf  in  the  public  prints,  as  well  as  in  his 
other  not  lefs  notable  compofitions. 

There  is  no  reafon  why  fuch  a  man  fhould  be  offended  at 
the  freedom  of  our  remarks ;  a  man  whofe  conftant  employ- 
ment is,  to  vilify  the  private  characters,  and  decry  the  per- 
formances of  others.  We  are  not  afraid  of  exalting  fuch  a 
one  into  our  enemy,  but  mould  be  truly  afhamed  had  he  any 
reafon  for  calling  himfelf  our  friend.  Hi?  readers  and  ours, 
are  happily  of  different  clalfes ;  and  we  difmifs  him  therefore 
to  feek  confolation  in  their  elogiums  as  well  as  in  his  own  ; 
though  we  again  moft  ferioufly  afiure  him  that  he  will  be  ad- 
mitted 
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mitted  as  a  wit,  only  on  board  the  Infernal  tender  ;  and 
poet,   in  no  other  place  than  Broad  St.  Giles's. 

We  mall  make  no  extrads  from  thefe  volumes,  as  we  k 
not  where  to  find  a  page  fit  to  be  difplayed  before  modeft 
eyes. — We  are  always  ready  to  follow  Signor  Baretti  through 
the  dangerous  vales  of  Alcantara,  or  to  climb  the  rugged  Alps 
with  Dr.  Goldfmith  ;  but  do  not  chufe  to  venture  through 
blind  alleys  into  night-cellars  or  brothels,  with  the  author  of 
the  Meretriciad  for  our  guide. 

17.  A  Search  into  the  Prophecies.      In   two   Letters  to  the  Rufiian 
Nation.   Svo.     Smith,   Canterbury. 

We  are  informed  by  this  anonymous  fearcher  into  prophe- 
cies, in  his  addrefs  to  sthe  reader,  that  his  work  was  refufed 
by  the  London  bookfellers.  A  circumftance  very  unfavour- 
able for  us,  who  are  obliged  to  read  through  thick  and  thin  ; 
though  the  author  indeed  looks  upon  it  as  an  undoubted  proof 
of  the  excellency  of  his  work.  We  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
there  appears  to  us  in  this  performance,  a  fpecies  of  impiety, 
which  afiumes  to  itfelf  a  dogmatical  impertinence  by  intruding 
into  the  arcana  of  Providence,  for  fuch  undoubtedly  is  the  work 
before  us,  which  prefTes  into  its  fervice  the  facred  writings,  to 
mew  us  a  picture,  of  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  feature  tor  its 
refemblance.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  this  writer  of  a 
Canterbury  tale,  that  what  he  would,  mean  to  eftablifh,  is  as 
diametrically  oppofite  to  the  fenfe  of  fcripture  which  he  cites, 
as  it  is  contrary  (which  we  could  abundantly  mew  him)  to  the 
opinions  of  the  mod  eminent  writers,  who  have  favoured  the 
world  with  their  valuable  labours,  on  this  difficult  fubjecl. 

To  fatisfy  our  readers,  however,  of  the  inability  of  the  au- 
thor, for  this  kind  of  Kvork,  we  will  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
them  the  paffages  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  on  which 
the  chimerical  fcheme  of  our  author's  prophecy  is  founded,  and 
which  he  imagines  are  applicable  to  no'  other  kingdom  upon 
earth,  but  the  Ottoman  Porte;  nay,  in  his  fecond  letter,  he 
roundly  afierts,  that  the  grand  fignior  himfelf  is  the  perfon 
marked  out  in  the  prophecy  to  come  to  his  end. — The  reader 
ihall  now  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  the  grand  fignior 
in  Daniel  chap.  xi.  verfes  44,  45. 

But  tidings  out  of  the  eafl,  and  out  of  the  north  jh all  trouble  him\ 
therefore  he Jhall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  dejiroy,  and  utterly  to 
take  aivay  many. — And  he  foull  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palate 
between  the  fas  in  the  glorious  mountain  '}  yet  he  jhall  come  to  his 
end,  and  none  Jhall  help  him. 

If  it  is  unneceiTary  to  make  any  farther  comment,  we  defire 
the  reader  carefully  to  r/erufe  for  his  private  inftruction,  the 
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iith  chapter  of  Daniel:  after  which  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, without  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  from  the  caft  of* 
thought,  and  mode  of  expreflion,  which  appears  in  thefe  cu- 
rious epiitles,  the  author  ha*  received  fome  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  religious  feminaries  of  Tottenham-court  or  Moor- 
fields. 

1 3.  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Conftantinople,  to   bis  Friend 
in  London  ;  containing  a  fuccintl  Account  of  the  celebrated  Pro- 
phecy of  Achmet  Almagi,  which  has  thrown  the   Turks  inta 
fo  many  Terrors,  and  been  one  chief  Motive  of  the  Ruffian'/  pre- 
fent  Expedition.      With  Remarks  on  the  Prophecy.      Adorned  with 
a  Frontifpiece,   reprefentmg  the  Hieroglyphics.   Svo.    6d.  Smith. 
We  do  not  pretend   to  the  art  of  divination  ;  but  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  this  fame  prophet,  this  Achmet  Almagi, 
is   no  other  than  fome  ingenious  gentleman,  who  feels  a  ftrong 
infpiration  to  avail  him/elf  of  the  public  curiofity. — The  hie- 
roglyphics with  which  he  has  adorned  his  publication;  by  way 
of  frontispiece,  we  cannot  help   confidering  as  a  circurnitance 
emblematical  of  the   faliehood   of   his  prophecy* — If  any  of 
our  readers,  however,  mould  be  defirous  to  know   more  of 
this  prediction,  we  muft  inform  them  that  it  foretells  the  total 
conqueft  of  the  Turks   by  the  Ruffians,  in  the  year  1777. 

19.   Critical  EJJays.   8w.    $sh     Ridley. 

Mr.  G the  author  of  thefe  EfTays  is  already  known  in 

the  republic  of  letters  by  his  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Ana- 
fereon  and  Sappho,  and  fome  fmaller  pieces,  which  have  net 
been  unfavourably  received.  His  imagination  is  warm  and 
lively,  and  many  of  his  criticifms  are  certainly  very  jufl ; 
but  his  language  is  frequently  harfh  and  affected.  We  can- 
not but  think,  that  his  own  good  fenfe  would  condemn  the 
following  paffage,  if  he  had  met  with  it  in  any  other  place : 
*  Judgment  is  the  rudder  of  good  writing.  Thus  aififted, 
we  fail  fecurely  over  the  feas  of  learning,  and  fear  not  the 
qukkfands  or  the  rocks  of  error;  neither  endangered  by  the 
tempefts  of  bombaft,  nor  vexed  with  the  dead -calm  of  pue- 
rility, we  glide  foftly  over  the  ocean,  and  the  gentle  breeze 
of  perfection  bears  us  to  the  haven  where  we  would  be.' 
Surely  the  author,  while  he  was  writing  this  paragraph, 
was  '  in  the  dead  calm  of  puerility,  or  the  temped  of  bom- 
baiii.'  We  are  much  deceived  if  there  is  either  elegance  or 
propriety  in  this  language. — However  we  (hall  not  dwell  on 
his  faults :  his  compofitions  may  be  allowed  to  bear  the  marks 
«f  learning  and  ingenuity. 

The 
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The  firft:  of  thefe  EtTays  contains  fome  curfory  reflexions  0 
the  fentiments  and  critical  obfervations  of  Longinus  in  h 
Treatife  on  the  Sublime.  The  feveral  figures  which  are  men 
tioned  by  that  celebrated  critic  are  illuftrated  by  example 
taken  from  the  fcripture  and  from  modern  writers.  The  au 
thor  in  this  trail  has  purfued  the  plan  which  was  marked  ou 
by  the  tranflator  of  Longinus,  in  the  notes  fubjoined  to  tha 
ingenious  performance. 

The  fecond  Eifay  confifts   of  reflections  on   the  influence  o 

government    ort    the   mental  faculties.      Mr.   G thinks 

that  our  prefent  eftablifhment  is  more  favourable  than  any 
other  to  the  arts  and  fcienccs,  which  may  be  very  true.  Bu 
furely  no  inference  can  be  drawn  to  the  difadvantage  of  a  re 
publican  fyftem,  from  the  ftate  of  literature  under  Olive 
Cromwell ;  for,  at  that  period,  it  would  in  all  probabilit 
have  been  juft  the  fame  under  any  other  form  of  government 

In  the  two  following  ditTertations  the  author  *  confiders  Vir- 
gil in  his  pathetic  character,  by  a  view  of  the  hiftory  of  Dido 
and  his  defcriptive  talents  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  games.' 

Jn  the  lair.  Eflay  he  has  made  fome  remarks  on  the  two  gates 
of  Sleep,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  book  of  the  JEneid. 
He  feems  to  think  that  Virgil's  account  of  the  difmiflion  of 
./Eneas  th rough  the  ivory  gate  is  attended  with,  infurmountable 
difficulties ;  and  therefore  he  propofes  an  erafement  of  fix 
lines,  that  is,  of  the  whole  pafiage  relative  to  the  two  gates  of 
Sleep.  The  t  xt,  he  fays,  '  thus  cleared  of  the  fplendid  incobe- 
rency,  the  hero's  anxiety  to  revifit  his  aflbciates  naturally  ceafes 
by  his  injiantaneous  return  to  the  army,  and  the  critic  is 
Tefcued  from  the  Tartarean  punifhment  of  an  ineffectual  purfuit 
alter  a 

'  Dream  of  a  dream,  and  fliadow  of  a  fhade,' 

This  erafement  would  undoubtedly  remove  the  difficulty, 
which  has  hitherto  embarraffed  the  commentators ;  but  it  is  a 
rafh  and  defperate  remedy,  and  would  leave  us  utterly  at  a 
Jofs  to  account  for  the  injiantaneous  tranfition  of  iEneas  from 
Elyfmm  to  the  upper  world  :  it  would  make  a  chafm  in  the 
flory  of  his  adventures,  which  all  the  force  of  imagination 
would  hardly  fupply. 

20.  A  Colleflicn  of  Poems  by  fever al  Hands.  4  Vols.  I  into.  6/» 
fevoed.  Pearch. 
This  collection  of  poems  is  inferior  to  Mr.  Dodfley's  :— 
it  contains,  however,  a  number  of  fuch  performances  as  have 
appeared  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  part,  together  with  a  few 
original   ccmpofitions. — When   we  have  faid  this,  we  appre- 


hend we  have  faid  enough, 
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21.  The  New  Prefent  State  of  Great  Britain.    Svo.  6s.    bound. 

Almon. 
Neither  judgment  nor  utility  appear  in  the  execution  of  this 
performance,  though  the  author  might  have  been  fupplied 
with  materials  from  valuable  writers,  which,  properly  managed, 
might  have  rendered  it  confpicuous  for  both. 

22.  Thoughts  upon  fever al  inter tjling  Subjefts,  <viz.  On  the  Expor- 
tatkn  of,  and  Bounty  upon  Corn,  on  the  high  Price  of  Provifons, 
en  Manufatlures,  Commerce,  &c.  By  Mr.  Wimpey,  8w,  is. 
Crowder. 

As  few  of  our  readers  are  much  interefted  in  Thoughts  of 
this  kind,  we  mail  not  enter  into  any  analyfis  of  this  perform- 
ance ;  but  only  obferve,  that  though  Mr.  Wimpey's  doctrines 
are  plaufible,  and  many  of  them  juft,  there  are  fome  which 
might  be  controverted. 

23.  Conjiderations  on  Imprifonment  for  Debt.  $<vo.   is.  6d.  Evans. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  taking  advantage  of  the  ftorm 

which  has  been  conjured  up  by  certain  political  witches,  far 
the  purpofe  of  tumbling  their  own  leaky  fieves  into  port, 
puts  out  from  fhore  among  the  reft, 

«  learns  to  fail. 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale,' 
and  is  not  without  hopes  that  his  voyage  will  afiift  in  compear- 
ing the  work  of  liberty  already  fet  on  foot,  by  clearing  our  gaois 
from  debtors,  whom  he  declares,  we  have  no  right  to  detain 
donee  ultimam  quadrantem  perfalverint. — We  are  no  lawyers,  but 
entertain  an  unaccountable  partiality  for  fuch  opinions  as  are 
countenanced  by  the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  who  mull:  cer- 
tainly underftand  this  fubject,  though  they  may  not  be  alto- 
gether fo  much  interefted  in  it  as  our  author,  who,  as  it  feems, 
iflued  out  this  compofition  from  the  King's -Bench  prifon. 

24.  A  Dialogue  between  a  Country  Farmer  and  a  Juryman,  on  the 

Subjed  of  Libels.  8<vo.  is.  Flexney. 
This  Dialogue,  which  is  founded  upon  a  late  tranfaclion  in 
a  court  of  judicature,  is  addrefTed  to  the  Supporters  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  contains  fuch  an  idea  of  the  iubjedt  of 
libels,  and  the  arbitrary  verdict  of  jurymen,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed  molr  conformable  to  the  political  views  of  that  fociety. 

25.  The  Farmer  s  Queries  and  Refolutions  concerning  the  Game.  410. 

6d.     Longman. 
This  pamphlet  contains   feveral  ingenious  obfervations,  as 
well  as   folid  arguments  againft  the  game-laws,  and  the  affo- 
ciation  in  fupport  of  them. 

26.  Jd* 
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26.  Advice  from  a  Farmer  to  his  Daughter,  in  a  Series  of  DiA 
courfes  calculated  to  promote  the  Welfare  and  true  Intertjl  of  Str- 
*vanfs.  Three  Vols,  1  zmo.     6s.  boards.      Dodfley. 

This  work  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  fervants  with 
great  propriety ;  and,  if  it  is  not  their  own  fault,  may  an- 
fwer  a  very  nfeful  purpofe.  It  is  written,  not  indeed  in  a 
refined  and  correct,  but  in  a  plain  and  familar  ftile,  and  con- 
tains many  excellent  inftructions  on  every  fubject,  in  which 
fervants  can  be  any  ways  concerned,  from  the  moft  important 
duties  of  religion,  to  the  little  articles  of  vales  and  wages.  The 
author  is  no  fanatic :  he  cautions  his  reader  againft  the  enthu- 
liafm  of  the  Methcdiits  ;  and  his  forms  of  devotions  (which  con- 
ftitute  the  greater  part  of  the  firft  volume)  his  Difcourfes  on 
private  and  public  Prayer,  the  Obfervance  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  Abufe  of  Time,  Good  Works,  and  other  points  of  that 
nature,  are  fober  and  rational. 

27.  A  Plan  of  an  Englifh  Grammar-School  Education*      With 
ir.trcduSlory  Inquiry,   whether   by  the   Englifh   Language    alone* 
nxmbcut  the  Embarraffment  0/Xatin  and  Greek,  the  Britifh  Youth 
cannot  be  thoroughly  acccmpltjhed  in  every  Part  of  ufeful  and  point 
Literature,  &c.  By  James  Buchanan,    limo,    is.     Dilly. 
Had    Mr.  Buchanan  reftricted  the  expediency  of   his  plan 

to  the  education  of  thofe  who  are  intended  for  tradefmen  or 
mechanics,  we  fhould  have  entirely  approved  of  his  propofal ; 
for  we  have  often  regretted  the  folly  of  parents  and  fchool- 
mafters,  at  feeing^  the  youth  of  thefe  clafTes  engaged  in  the  ac-» 
quifition  of  languages,  in  which  either  the  time  allotted  for 
their  application  will  not  allow  them  to  make  a  competent 
proficiency;  or,  if  that  fhouid  happen,  fuch  a  proficiency,  if  not 
prejudicial  to  their  occupations,  will  at  lead  be  totally  ufelefs: 
but  we  fhould  tremble  for  the  fate  of  polite  learning,  when 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  excluded  from  the  edu. 
cation  of  gentlemen. 

j8.   A  Treatfe   on  Poifons,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral,  ivith 
their  Cure.     By  John  Coke,  M.  D.     \zmo.      is,     Dilly. 

We  find,  from  this  pamphlet,  that  our  good  friend,  the 
induhMous  Dr.  Cooke,  proceeds  in  the  compilation  of  fuch 
little  pieces  as  he  had  formerly  publifhed  in>the  News-Papers  j 
but  we  leave  him  to  determine  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  produce 
tion,  whether  he  ought  to  carry  fuch  a  practice  any  farther. 
30.   The  Cafe  of  James  Butler,   Efq.   late  an  Officer  in  his  MajeJlyU 

Nary,  refpeclmg  bis  Connexions  <wilb  the  Houfe  tf/'Qrmond,   tivo* 

I  j.  6d.     Evans. 

Mr  Butler,  it  feems,  is  at  prefent  unfortunately  engaged, 
as  defendant,  in  a  fuit  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland, 

6  ief* 
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refpe&ing  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  late  earl  of 
Arran,  brother  to  the  laft  duke  of  Ormop.d,  whofe  grandfon 
Mr.  Butler  is.  The  defign  of  this  publication  is,  to  convince 
the  world  of  the  great  friendfhip  whish  the  earl  of  Arran  al- 
ways exprefled  for  this  gentleman,  and  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
racter from  fome  injurious  afperfions  which  have  been  wrong- 
fully thrown  out  againft  him. 

30.  A  Defence  of  bis   Royal  Hi gbnefs  the   Duke   of  Cumberland. 

By  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Svo.  is.     Evans. 

By  a  member  of  parliament  ? — No,  no. — The  Critical  Re- 
viewers are  not  birds  young  enough  to  be  caught  by  fuch 
chaff. — If  we  were  inclined  to  believe  the  author  of  this  childifh 
pamphlet  was  a  member  of  any  fociety,  we  mould  not  hefitate 
a  moment  to  affirm  that  he  belonged  to  that  particular  one 
rending  in  Grub-ftreet,  with  which  we  ourfelves  are  Co  often 
ranked,  by  lofing  bookfcllers  and  writers  difappointed  of  fame. 

The  conclufion  of  this  literary  ephemeron,  however,  excites 
a  laugh,  and  we  cannot  refufe  our  readers  a  fhare  in  it.  The 
member  of  parliament  ailerts  that  his  royal  highnefs  muff  be  a 
great  and  valuable  prince,  becaufelord  Mansfield  entrufted  the 
fecret  of  his  opinion  concerning  the  Middlefex  election  with 
him.  We  think  we  might  fafely  combat  the  veracity  of  this 
aflertion,  and  challenge  the  anonymous  author  *  to  prove  it ; 
though  we  rather  chufe  to  obferve  that  if  the  fad  be  granted, 
and  we  Ihould  allow  him  to  be  a  great  and  valuable  man  on 
the  ftrength  of  it,  even  then  he  would  be  only  great  and  va- 
luable in  company  with  many  offers  to  whom  his  lordfliip  fo 
often  communicates  a  more  awful  and  important  fecret,  viz. 
whether  they  are  to  be  executed  immediately,  or  turned  over 
to  the  next  fefilons. — This  defender  of  the  royal  culprit  is  cer- 
tainly the  moft  daring  of  any  who  have  yet  appeared  in  his 
caufe  ;  for  he  fcruples  not  to  fay  in  plain  terms,  that  the  ability 
to  write  a  letter  well,  would  be  a  fatire  on  a  great  man;  and  is 
content  to  infer  the  future  virtues  of  his  patron  from  his  pre- 
fent  vices ;  his  future  courage  in  the  fket,  from  his  late  expref  • 
fions  of  fear  at  St.  Alban's. 

31.  Remarks  on  the  Trial  in  the  King'*  Bench,  wherein  Lord 
Grofvenor  was  Plan! iff,  and  his  R.  H.  the  D.  of  C.  Defend- 
ant.    By  Thomas  Grayhurft.  $<vo.    is.  Anderfon. 

See  the  account  of  Art.  24.  in  our  laft  Review,  p.  154. 

*  Since  this  article  was  fent  to  the  Prefs,  we  have  difcovered  that 
The  Defence  of  his  Royal  Highnefs,  &c.  is  the  work  of  Monf.  Treyfrc 
de  Vergy  ;  who,  while  he  is  ready  to  inflame  our  paflions  by  his 
own  luicious  Novels,  is  not  afhamed  to  ftand  forth  in  Defence  of 
the  vices  or  follies  which  thefe  writings  may  induce  others  to  com- 
mit. 

32.  Ge- 
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32.  Genuine  Memoirs  of  Mifs  Faulkner,   127*0.   3/.     Bingley. 
The  anecdotes  which  fill   this   volume  have  been  gleaned 
with  wonderful  induftry,    to   deftroy   the  peace  of  a  woman 
who  has  been  cautious  of  giving  public  offence,  and  a  no- 
bleman who  has  deferved  well  of  his  country. 

33.  Memoirs  of  Mifs  Arabella  Bolton.   2  Vols.   \zmo.   5/.  Fell. 
Probably  by  the  manufadurer  of  the  lad  article,  and  pub- 
limed  with  an  equally  laudable  intention. 

34.  Impartial  Obfervations  on  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  Hwfe  of  Hanover.     8<vo.  6d.     Jones. 

The  author  of  this  paltry  performance  is  of  a  gloomy  dif- 
pofition,  and  does  not  feem  difpofed  to  think  favourably  of 
the  Englifh,  or  any  other  nation. — He  writes  from  his  memory, 
which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  treacherous,  as  it  has  betrayed 
him  into  feveral  flagrant  contradictions. 

35.  Additions  to  the  Addrefs  to  Prat  eft  ant  Diflenters,  on  the  fubjed 
of  the  hordes  Supper ,  with  fome  Corrections  of  it  ;  and  a  'Letter 
to  the  Author  of  the  Proteftant  Dijfenter's  Anfwer  to  it.  By 
Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Svo.  is.     Johnfon. 

In  an  advertifement  Dr.  Prieftley  very  ingenuoufjy  acknow- 
ledges, that  having  of  late  given  more  particular  attention  to 
the  fubjeft  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  he  is  convinced  that  fome  parts 
of  his  Addrefs  to  Proteftant  Diffenters  concerning  it,  want  il- 
luftration  and  amendment :  he  has  therefore,  in  this  publica- 
tion made  feveral  improvements  and  additions.  Some  of  the 
corrections,  he  fays,  have  occurred  to  himfelf,  fome  have  been 
fuggefted  by  particular  friends,  and  fome  by  the  Proteftant 
DhTenter's  Anfwer. 

36.  True  Companion  exemplified  in  the  Infiitution   of  public  Infirma-  ' 
ries,     A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral- Church   of  .  Wor- 
cefter,   July  26.    I770.      Being  the  Anniverfary  Meeting  of  the 
Governors    of  the    Worcefter  Infirmary.     By  John  Rawlins, 
A.M.  $<vo.  6d.     Rivington. 

In  this  difcourfe  Mr.  Rawlins  confiders  the  nature  of  com- 
panion, its  influence  over  the  mind,  and  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  implanted  in  us  by  the  great  Author  of  our  being  :  he 
then  lhews,  that  a  .companionate  difpofition  is  never  exerted 
with  more  wifdom  and  utility,  than  by  the  inftitution  and  fup- 
port  of  public  infirmaries. — The  fubjed  is  treated  with  pro- 
priety and  good  fenfe. 

ERRATA.  P.  33.  I«  24.  for  perfpeftive,  read  preceptive. 
P,  24..  1.  17.  far  Tines,  read  Time, 
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Article  1. 

A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  through  England,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  France.  By  Jofeph  Baretti,  Secretary  f0r 
Foreign  Correfpondence  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture.  Four  Voh.  $<vo.  161.  T.  Davies. 
[Continued.] 

T  N  our  lafl  Review  we  brought  our  readers  to  the  fecond  vo- 

[  lume  of  Mr.  Baretti's  Travels.  He  is  now  on  his  journey 
from  Lifbon  to  Madrid  ;  he  beftows  a  confiderable  part  of  this 
volume  on  the  confines  of  Portugal  arid  Spain  ;  and  his  book 
is  as  barren  here  as  the  country  through  which  he  pafTes.  In- 
ftead  of  writing  like  a  fenfible  traveller,  he  trifles  molt  egre- 
gioufly ;  and  breaks  many  a  dull  jeft  on  beggafs,  mules, 
and  calefleiros.  A  fpecimen  or  two  of  their  humour  the  in- 
dulgent reader  perhaps  will  tolerate. 

*  It  was  near  feven  this  morning  when  I  irepped  Into  a  chaife 
drawn  by  a  flout  pair  of  black  mules.  The  CalefTeiros  were 
obliged  to  (hackle  that  of  the  fhafts,  becaufe  he  is  a  new  mule; 
that  is,  a  mule  who  never  was  between  the  fhafts.  The  mo- 
ment they  let  him  loofe  he  ran  as  if  his  intention  had  been  to 
perform  in  a  day  the  tafk  of  a  fortnight.  Yet  mules  are  like 
ether  people.  They  will  begin  an  undertaking  with  a  great 
ftow  of  vehemence  :  but  their  ardour  foon  abates  and  languor 
enfues.' 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Sceriffe  (the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  palace  of  Villa  Viciofa  was  entrufted)  was  the  beft 
thing  he  faw  there.  Wit  certainly  does  not  confift  in  a  flat 
perverfion  of  the  ufe  of  words.  Of  wit,  however,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Baretti  has  formed  a  very  humble  idea,  not  only  from 
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his  rcadinefs  to  be  pleafed  with  his  own  jells,  but  with  thofet 
of  other  people.  On  his  arrival  at  Eftremor,  a  paltry  Portu- 
guefe  town,  his  chaife  was  furrounded  with  a  company  of  vul- 
gar mafks,  whofe  mirth  he  certainly  fuppofes  to  have  been 
more  delicate  than  it  really  was. 

'  On  entering  this  town  of  Eftremor  I  faw  feveral  hundred 
mafks,  a  group  of  which  furrounded  my  chaife  hallooing, 
roaring,  and  playing  anticks.  Many  things  they  fpoke  with 
a  fqueaking  voice  that  I  did  not  underftand,  but  fuppofe  they 
were  witty.' 

Mr.  Baretti  obferves,  in  p.  38.  of  this  volume,  '  that  Por- 
tugal is  fo  fituated  as  to  be  almoft  quite  out  of  danger  of  any 
war,  if  it  keeps  but  fair  with  Spain,  and  Spain  is  poffeffed  of  too 
many  dominions  to  think  much  of  Portugal.'  This  obfervation 
is  contradicted  both  by  reafon  and  fact.  England,  the  too 
generous  auxiliary  of  ungrateful  allies,  can  witnefs  that  Spain 
has  not  been  fo  indifferent  about  the  acquifition  of  Portugal. 
If  Spain  knew  what  conftituted  the  ftrength  of  a  country, 
Portugal  would  be  to  her  a  more  confiderable  object  than  a 
great  part  of  her  Weft  Indian  bullion.  The  produce  of  Por- 
tugal, and  its  maritime  fituation,  gives  it  confequence.  Spain 
h  a  melancholy  proof  how  infignificant  gold  and  diver  are  of 
themfelves.  Induftry,  arts,  and  commerce,  are  the  bafis  of 
national  power. 

We  muft  not  omit  Mr.  Baretti's  remarks  on  the  expulfion. 
©f  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

*  That  incredible  number,  or  that  million,  was  expel- 
led this  kingdom  in  1610  by  a  formidable  edict  of  Philip 
HI.  In  this  age  which  abounds  in  mighty  philofophers  infi- 
nitely more  than  any  ever  did,  it  has  been,  and  is  fti!l,  a  fa- 
{hion  to  ftigmatize  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  for  having  been 
guilty  of  fuch  a  political  error  as  to  deprive  their  kingdom  at 
one  blow  of  that  vaft  number  of  inhabitants.  M.  de  Voltaire, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  his  admirers,  have  very  gravely  def- 
canted  on  this  fubject,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  people 
confider  that  expulfion,  as  no  lefs  inhuman  than  impolitical. 
What  ?  fay  thefe  wife  heads :  Deprive  a  million  of  people  of 
their  native  homes,  and  drive  them  away,  men,  women,  and 
children  ?  Folly  never  to  be  retrieved,  and  cruelty  never  to  be 
paralleled  but  by  St.  Bartholomew's  mafiacre  ! 

*  Thefe  exclamations  appear  fo  plaufible,  that  I  am  almoft 
afraid  to  offer  a  word  of  apology  for  Philip  111.  though  I  en- 
tertain fome  fufpicion  that  the  parade  of  humanity  made  by 
our  modilh  wits,  has  fome  tendency  towards  forwarding  irre- 
ligion  and  countenancing  rebellion.  Let  us  however  recollect, 
with  regard  to  that  famous  edict,  that  all  the  Spanifh  repro- 
bates of  thofe  times,  their  rebels,  traytors,  and  rogues  of  all 
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denominations,  ufed  to  take  refuge  and  find  concealment,  if 
not  protection,  amongft  the  Morifcos ;  and*  that  thofe  Maho- 
metans, though  long  fubdued,  ftill  looked  upon  themfelves  as 
lawful  matters  of  the  whole  country,  and  would  in  confequence 
of  that  perfuafion,  co-operate  openly  or  fecretly  with  the 
French,  the  Englifh,  the  Africans,  and  with  every  enemy  to 
Spain  :  and  thus  keep  it  in  inceflant  difquiet,  fufpicion,  and 
alarm.  Confidering  only  this  with  impartiality,  can  we  really 
blame  that  edict,  which  only  drove  them  to  their  original 
country  ?  Nay  more,  can  we  forbear  to  praife  the  Spaniards 
for  their  great  moderation  in  only  banifhing  the  Morifcos. 

*  It  is  true  that  by  acting  as  they  did,  the  Spaniards  de- 
prived themfelves  of  a  vaft  number  of  artifts,  hufbandmen, 
and  foldiers.  But  ftill  they  acted  as  the  governor  of  a  citadel 
would  do,  who  believed  a  part  of  his  ganifon  refolved  to  re* 
volt  and  fide  with  his  befiegers  the  moment  they  mould  come 
to  a  general  aflault.  I  muft,  fays  the  governor,  either  drive 
thefe  traytors  out  of  thefe  walls,  or  put  them  all  to  death,  or 
perifh  myfelf.  If  I  put  them  to  death,  the  world  will  tax  me 
with  cruelty ;  and  if  I  drive  them  out,  they  will  augment  the 
army  without.  Brother-foldiers,  what  muft  1  do  ?  Let  us  not 
embrue  our  hands  in  fo  much  blood — bilt  they  are  traytors, 
and  we  muft  get  rid  of  them.  They  will  go  and  encreafe  the 
army  of  our  enemies  and  leave  our  ganifon  incomplete ;  but 
thofe  that  remain  will  act  with  unanimity  :  We  fhall  then 
have  only  our  enemies  to  fear :  we  lofe  numbers,  but  we  get 
itrength. 

'  This  in  all  probability  was  the  reafoning  of  Philip  and  his 
council  when  the  expulfion  of  the  Morifcos  was  refolved  upon. 
One  of  the  two  great  evils  was  to  be  fufrered,  and  the  leaft 
was  chofen.  Why  they  are  to  be  called  barbarous  for  it,  is 
beyond  my  comprehenflon., 

In  this  quotation  there  is  a  ftrange  mixture  of  modejiy,  con- 
fidence, and  gloomy  politics,  deteftable  to  every  fon  of  Bri- 
tain. After  the  moft  cavalier  treatment  of  Voltaire,  and  all 
the  philofophers  of  the  age,  the  diffident,  timorous  gentleman- 
is  afraid  to  offer  a  fyllable  in  defence  of  this  violent  meafure 
of  Philip  in. — It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Moors  hated  the 
Spanifh  government ;  but  it  is  likevvife  very  probable,  that 
this  hatred  proceeded  from  the  bigotted  tyranny  of  their  maf- 
ters  to  people  of  a  different  nation,  and  a  different  religion. 
Had  the  Moors  been  treated  by  the  Spaniards  as  men,  their 
Equals,  ought  to  have  been  treated,  we  may  almoft  infallibly 
pronounce  that  they  would  have  proved  good  fubjefts  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy.  Human  nature  is  not  fo  bad  as  Mr.  Ba- 
retti  feems  to  think  it ;  though  inconfiftently  with  that  opi- 
nion, he  declares  himfelf  to  be  no  morofe  philofopher.  Uie 
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an  individual  well,  and  you  generally  win  his  love  ;  ufe  a  col- 
lective body  well,  and  you  are  fure  to  gain  their  affecYion* 
Mr.  Baretti,  indeed,  who  feems  to  take  a  particular  pleafure 
in  overthrowing  opinions  authenticated  by  the  voice  of  the 
world,  and  the  fuffrages  of  the  greateft  men,  may  reply,  that 
it  is  abiTurd  to  fuppofe  the  Spaniards  would  tyrannize  over  the 
Morifcos ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  are  a  mild,  benevolent  people : 
though  their  whole  hiftory,  and  moral  neceflity,  proves  them 
to  be  the  reverfe.  Ke  will  hardly  deny  that  they  are  bigots  ; 
and  a  thorough  bigotry  to  any  religion,  but  efpecially  to  po- 
pery, is  productive  of  injuftice  and  violence. 

Suppofing,  however,  that  the  Moors  were  an  untraceable  peo- 
ple, not  to  be  gained  by  lenity  and  benignity ;  was  not  their 
contumacy  fufHciemly  punifhed  by  the  expelling  them  from 
Spain?  Mr.  Baretti  fays,  they  were  only  driven  to  their  original 
country.  The  original  country  was  nothing  to  the  Moors  bom 
in  Spain  :  Spain  was  their  native  country;  and  we  cannot  be 
driven  from  our  country  and  its  connections  without  the  fevered 
pangs. — But  we  are  to  pvaife  the  Spaniards  for  their  great  mo- 
deration in  only  baniming  the  Morifcos.  Thefe  bold  and 
unguarded  expreiiions  (to  give  them  gentler  epithets  itan  they 
deferve)  imply  that  it  would  have  been  jultifiable  in  the  Spani- 
ards to  have  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Moors  throughout  Spain. 
For  when  a  genernl  is  praifed  for  mowing  great  moderation  to 
an  enemy,  he  would  not  have  been  branded  with  inhumanity, 
if  he  had  treated  them  more  roughly.  Mr.  Baretti's  ideas  as  a 
itarefman  are  but  too  confpicuous.  And  if  he  thinks  that 
infamous  tyrant,  Philip  III.  and  his  gloomy  council  were  ' 
extremely  merciful  in  only  baniming  the  Morifcos,  the  afiaf- 
fi nation  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew 
muft  have  been,  in  his  dpinion,  by  a  ncceflary  confequence, 
rather  juftice  than  cruelty. 

The  illuftration  of  his  argument  is  as  weak  as  his  argument 
itfelf.  If  a  governor  mould  put  a  few  tiaitors  to  death  in  a 
befieged  fortrefs ;  and  if  a  king  mould  order  a  million  of  his 
fubjecls  to  be  murdered,  without  any  diftin&ion  betwixt  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty ;  where  would  be  the  fimilarity  of  the 
two  cafes  ? 

Mr.  Baretti  entertains  fome  fufpicion,  that  the  parade  of 
humanity  made  by  our  modiih  wits  has  fome  tendency  to- 
wards forwarding  irreligion,  and  countenancing  rebellion. — To 
this  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  anfwering,  that  we  cannot 
ferve  God  more  acceptably  than  by  detefting,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  extirpate  that  religion  which  hath  fo  often  broken  the 
natural  and  f.cred  ties  of  humanity  in  the  moft  flagrant  In- 
itanccs-;  and  that  rebellion  againfl  tyrants  is  loyalty  to  mankind. 
We  are  well  allured,  that  no  Englifh  reader  will  be  difpleafed 
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with  the  particular  notice  which  we  have  taken  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Baretti's  book.  It  is  prefumption  to  defend,  however  in- 
directly, upon  Britifh  ground,  in  the  land  of  liberty,  and  ge- 
nerofity,  fuch  counfels  as  have  been  agitated  in  the  cabinet  of 
pope  Alexander  VI.  or  king  Philip  III. 

Thefe  ftriclures  are  not  the  refult  of  a  defire  to  reprehend, 
but  of  our  love  of  truth,  and  the  indefeafible  privileges  of 
man.  A  great  part  of  this  fecond  volume  deferves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  His  account  of  cardinal  Acciaioli  ;  his 
anecdotes  of  figniora  Merofio  ;  and  his  defciiption  of  Toledo, 
Aranjuez,  and  Madrid,  are  fenfible  and  entertaining.  His 
hints  to  thofe  who  may  travel  from  Lribon  to  Madrid,  are  ju- 
dicons  and  ufeful. 

We  (hall  difmifs  this  fecond  volume  with  a  curious  extract 
from  his  XLIXth  Letter  on  the  Spanifh  Improvvifatori,  or  ex- 
tempore poets. 

1  Defiling  to  reach  Toledo  betimes,  I  rofe  long  before  the 
fun  :  but  as  my  people  were  not  ready,  I  went  part  of  the 
way  a-foot,  taking  a  lad  of  the  pofada  to  mow  it  me. 

'  The   weather  was    delightfully   calm   and   cool,    and  the 
moon  could  not  be  brighter.     The  lad  had   taken  his  guitar 
with  him,  and  played  as  we  went  on.     Having  liitened  a  while 
to  his  playing,  I   alked   if  he  could  fing  ;  but  inftead  of  an 
anfwer  he  gave  me  a  long  hiring  of  Seguedillas  or  Coplas.  The 
fir.lt  I  took  immediately  down,  and  it  was  thus ;  - 
'  La  Luna  fta  dorada, 
Y  las  eftrellas 
Haziendonos  favores, 
Allumbran  bellas.' 

*  A  thought  fo  happily  and  fo  delicately  exprefled,  made 
me  judge  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  fome  compofition  univer- 
sally known  ;  and  I  was  juft  going  to  admire  his  ingenuity  in 
applying  it  fo  quickly  to  the  prefent  circumltance,  when  he 
went  on  without  hefitating  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute. 

•  Un  rato  de  paffeo 
Bien  de  manana 
Si  la  gente  no  miente 
Es  cofa  fana.' 

*  This  was  eafily  exprefTed  likewife,  though  not  fo  elegantly 
as  the  firft  ;  yet  it  began  to  ftartle  me  more  than  that.  He 
went  on  too  fait,  for  my  pencil  to  follow  ;  and  of  the  many 
ftanzas  that  fucceeded,  I  could  only  catch  this,  which  was  the 
laft  of  a  confiderable  number. 

<  La  Virgen  del  Rofario 
Mi  Cavallero 
Accompafie  de  paflb 
Hafta  Toledo. 
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*  My  fpirits  were  thrown  into  a  fort  of  a  hurry  the  moment 
I  found  out  that  the  fellow  was  making  his  Seguedillas  extem- 
pore, and  perceived  him  to  go  on  with  fuch  a  rapidity,  as  if 
he  had  been  oppreffed  by  the  keeping  of  them  in  his  mind, 
and  had  wanted  to  relieve  himfelf  from  a  burthen  by  difcharg- 
ing  them. 

'  Here  I  muft  tell  you,  that  for  feveral  days  paft  I  had  en- 
tertained a  ftrong  fufpicion,  that  this  country  fwarmed  with 
extempore  fingers  or  poets,  call  them  as  you  pleafe.  Yet  that 
fufpicion  I  fcarcely  dared  to  own  to  myfelf,  for  fear  of  ap- 
pearing ridiculous  in  my  own  eyes,  ftill  calling  to  mind,  that, 
of  the  many  who  have  given  us  accounts  of  Spain,  none  ever 
dropped  the  leaft  hint  about  it,  and  that  there  is  no  Spanifh 
writer  who  ever  let  foreigners  into  this  extraordinary  charac- 
ter; Hick  of  his  nation. 

«  It  was  in  the  town  of  Elvas  that  fuch  a  fufpicion  firit  ftole 
into  my  mind  :  and  I  well  remember,  that,  when  the  brownifh 
Terefuela  fung,  I  thought  it  very  ftrange  fhe  fhould  touch  up- 
on fome  actual  particularities,  and,  amongft  other  things, 
bring  the  names  of  Catalina  and  Paolita  into  one  ftanza,  with 
a  word  of  affectionate  praife  to  each  of  them. 

'This  fufpicion  became  flronger  and  ftronger  almoft  every 
time  I  heard  people  fing,  which  was  generally  twice  a  day. 
One  of  the  foldiers  the  day  before  yefterday  was  very  near  patting 
an  end  to  my  doubts,  but  that  I  could  not  bear  the  obfeenity 
of  his  Seguedillas,  and  bid  him  to  forbear,  which  he  did  in- 
ftantly.  My  young  ruftick  has  at  laft  happily  changed  my 
doubts  at  once  into  t'ie  mofr  abfolute  certainty. 

1  The  pleafing  fellow  went  on,  faying  (always  to  the  guit- 
tar)  that  /  was  -wife  for  walking  while  it  was  cool,  and  riding 
when  if  grew  hot.  He  mentioned  feveral  birds  that  welcome  the 
morn  with  their  chirping,  and  fpoke  of  the  fowler  who  gets  up  be- 
times to  go  and  fboot  partridges.  By  degrees  he  came  to  ipeak  of 
me,  and  aflured  me  that  be  valued  much  the  honour  of  Jhawing  me 
part  of  the  way.  He  took  notice  of  my  liberality  to  an  old  beg- 
gar at  the  Pcfada,  to  whom  1  fuppofe  I  gave  an  ochavo  or  two ; 
and,  by  way  of  an  hint,  brought  in  his  o"vn  mother,  who  i$ 
old  and  poor.  What  fignifies  enumerating  his  fimple  thoughts  ? 
He  concluded  his  compofition  with  the  above  prayer  in  my  fa- 
vour to  his  Vergen  del  Rofario. 

*  His  thoughts  to  be  fure  were  fimple,  and  the  greareft 
part  of  them  cloathed  with  uncouth  words.  The  firft  and 
third  lines  of  every  quatrain  never  rhymed  together.  In  the 
fecond  and  fourth  fometimes  the  rhime  came  in  exact,  as  in 
t/lrellas  and  bellas ;  fometimes  there  was  only  a  fimilarity  of 
ifound,  as  in  Cavallero  and  Toledo.  That  fimilarity  of  found 
was  ftill  more  imperfect  in  fome  of  his  4fonancias}  (as  the  Spa- 
niards 
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niards  term  them)  one  of  which  was  dicbo  zn&finos,  and  ano- 
ther prendas  and  Jena.  Yet  he  broke  out  now  and  then  into 
fuch  prettineffes,  and  even  elegancies,  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  fome  of  our  Roman  Arcadians.  For  my  part,  I 
did  not  much  mind  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  ex- 
preffions,  and  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  his  rhimes.  It 
was  the  fudden  difcovery  of  extempore  poetry  in  Spain,  that 
fwallowed  all  my  attention ;  and  had  his  performance  been 
ten  times  better  or  ten  times  worfe  than  it  was,  ftill  I  could 
only  confider  it  on  this  account.  This  was  to  me  of  great  im- 
portance, as  national  peculiarities  are  the  game  which  a  tra- 
veller ought  chiefly  to  purfue. 

'  I  afked  him  whether  he  could  fing  any  of  thole  romances 
that  are  in  books.  By  a  romance  the  Spaniards  commonly 
mean  a  composition  made  up  of  fuch  ftanzas  as  thofe  that  are 
termed  Ceplas  or  Seguedillas,  which  they  often  fing,  or  of  fhort 
unrhymed  verfes,  which  they  only  recite  in  a  particular  chaunt- 
ing  tone.  Such  romances  generally  relate  forrje  miracle,  fome 
devout  ftory,  or  fome  adventure  of  love  and  war.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  compofitions  is  inconceivable  in  this  country. 

*  I  know  romances  enough,  faid  the  lad  :  but  no  de  libros,  que 
yo  no  Je  leer.  "  None  of  thofe  contained  in  books,  becaufe  I 
cannot  read." 

■  His  reafon  for  his  ignorance  was  (atisfa ftory  :  but  I  want- 
ed to  know  whether  every  body  in  his  village  could  fing  ex- 
tempore like  him,  and  never  could  make  him  understand  my 
meaning,  as  I  knew  of  no  word  in  his  language  equivalent  to 
our  verb  improwi/are^  "  to  fing  extempore,"  or  to  our  noun 
improwifatore,  "  an  extempore  finger." 

1  Cant  an  tus  paifanos  y  tus  amigos  de  repent  e  y  Jin  libra  como  tu  P 
••  Do  your  townfmen  and  friends  fing  without  premeditation 
and  without  the  afiiftance  of  books  as  you  do  ?'* 

■  To  noje  cantar  de  repente,  faid  he.  Que  es  repente  ?  To  no  ft 
lo  que  es.  UJie  per  done,  yo  no  entiendo  la  habla  de  fu  merced.  He 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  repente^  and  begged 
my  pardon  for  not  knowing  my  worlhip's  language. 

*  In  mi  aldea9  continued  he  with  great  fimplicity,  pocos  librot 
hay.  Todos  cantan  Jin  libro.  Todos  cantan  y  pocos  leen.  "  fn  my 
tillage  there  are  but  few  books.  All  fing  without  a  book. 
Few  can  read,  but  all  can  fing.'*  And  this  was  all  that  I 
could  pofiibly  get  out  of  him  for  my  want  of  a  vulgar  equi- 
valent of  the  word  extempore,  which  1  knew  not  how  to  trans- 
late, but  by  the  adverb  de  repente. 

*  However,  from  this  imperfect  information  I  think  myfelf 
intitled  to  pronounce,  that  from  the  torrent  Caya  to  the  town 
of  Toledo,  many  people  can  fing  extempore,  fome  better, 
fome  worfe  than  my  informer,  each  according  to  his  prcpor- 
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tion  of  parts  and  abilities.  It  is  probable  at  leaft,  that  all  at- 
tempt to  do  it ;  and,  if  fo,  that  many  fucceed  in  this  kind  of 
exercife  of  the  imagination.  That  it  is  very  common  in  the 
village  of  Zevolla,  and  that  the  grcateft  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants can  fing  extempore  as  well  as  this  lad,  I  do  not  doubt. 
Jt  is  very  plain  that,  if  he  was  any  way  fingular,  and  did 
what  his  townfmen  could  not  do,  they  would  have  made  him 
aware  of  it  by  their  admiration,  and  given  him  by  degrees  a 
better  opinion  of  his  abilities  than  he  feems  to  have.  But  he 
is  by  them  confidcrcd  in  proportion  to  his  rank  in  life ;  that 
is,  he  is  not  confidered  at  all :  and  this  to  me  is  a  conclufive 
proof,  that  with  regard  to  them  he  does  nothing  extraordinary 
when  he  throws  his  thoughts  fuch  as  they  are,  extemporarily 
?nto  metre,  or,  to  fpeak  more  exactly,  he  does  only  that, 
which  every  body  elfe  can  do  with  as  much  facility  as  himfelf. 
However,  I  mail  foon  be  in  Madrid,  where  I  hope  to  do  more 
than  argue,  Bear  with  the  eagernefs  of  my  temper.  I  fear  I 
mall  fcarcely  fleep  until  I  have  cleared  up  this  matter  to  my 
full  fatisfa&on,' 

We  fliall  enter  upon  the  third  volume  by  quoting  the  re- 
markable beginning  of  his  firft  letter  ;  this  beginning  he  calls 
a  grave  and  prolix  proem.  Its  gravity  and  prolixity,  are  cer- 
tainly its  leaft  exceptionable  properties. 

«  The  fafhionable  characlerifers  of  modern  nations,  a  breed 
that  in  this  century  has  prodigioufly  multiplied  all  over  Europe, 
are  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  natural  inclinations  of  this  and  that  people,  and 
that  (for  inftance)  idlenefs  is  as  much  inherent  in  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Italian,  as  the  oppofite  quality  in  the  Englifhman  or 
the  Dutchman.  But  a  great  mare  of  fagacity  would  not  be 
neceflary  to  difcover  the  falfity  of  this  affertion,  and  indeed  of 
all  aiTertions  of  this  kind,  were  we  but  willing  to  make  off  our 
mental  idlenefs,  lay  afide  our  national  prejudices,  and  exert 
our  faculties  in  the  eafy  difcovery  of  our  own  perceptions. 

*  Men  have  no  inherent  qualities  but  what  are  common  to 
the  whole  fpecies ;  and  mould  we  grant  that  thofe  charac- 
terifers  are  right  in  their  afTertions,  we  could  not  avoid  adopt- 
ing the  abfurd  opinion,  that  Providence  has  been  fo  partial,  as 
to  impart  to  one  generation  (for  inftance)  an  innate  Jove  of 
labour,  and  to  another  an  invincible  averfion  to  it. 

•  That  this  is  not  the  cafe,  fober  reafon  would  tell  us,  if  we 
would  but  liften.  $ober  reafon  would  make  us  eafily  compre- 
hend, "that  human  nature  has  always  been  the  fame  throughout 
the  world,  though  the  nations  into  which  the  world  is  divided, 
may  temporarily  vary  from  each  other  in  feveral  refpe&s,  and 
be  alternately  active  or  inactive,  brave  or  cowardly,  learned  or 
ignorant,  honeft  or  difhoncit.     Sober. reafon,  would  inform  us, 
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that  particular  virtues  and  particular  vices  will  at  times  take 
pofTefiion  of  this  or  that  tract  of  land,  fway  its  inhabitants  for 
a  while  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  iirefiftible;  then  lofc 
their  power  by  degrees,  fhift  away  imperceptibly,  and  make 
room  for  other  virtues  and  other  vices,  which  will  raife  or  fink 
the  people  according  to  the  nature  of  their  tendency. 

*  This  rotation  is  inceiTant,  though  fometimes  quicker  and 
fomethnes  flower;  but  men  continue  ftill  to  be  effentially  the 
fame,  ftill  endowed  with  the  fame  fufceptibility  of  good  and 
bad  qualities,  ftill  with  the  fame  inclinations,  ftill  with  the 
fame  general  nature.  Does  activity  prevail  in  one  nation? 
The  virtues  which  are  the  infeparable  concomitants  of  activity, 
will  give  fuperiority  to  that  nation  over  others.  Does  inac- 
tivity prevail  ?  Inferiority  will  be  the  confequence.  Thefe  were 
the  caufes  that  made  this  and  that  nation  alternately  great  or 
little,  glorious  or  inglorious  alternately.  Medes,  AlTyrian?, 
Perfians,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Turks,  and 
{o  forth,  were  by  turns  the  greateft  and  the  loweft  people  in 
the  world.  Each  had  a  period,  during  which  they  were  in  a 
manner  entitled  to  reproach  this  and  that  nation  with  idle- 
nefs. 

*  The  Englifti,  who  are  at  prefent  the  moft  aclive  people 
that  exifts,  ftand  of  courfe  quite  at  the  head  of  mankind. 
How  long  they  will  enjoy  the  poft  of  honour,  no  body  can 
poflibly  tell.  But  every  body  can  tell,  that  they  mull:  conti- 
nue to  exert  themfelves  with  unremitted  vigour  if  they  will 
avoid  retrogradation,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  who  have  in  their  turn  been  very  aclive,  not  many- 
centuries  ago,  and  loft  the  privilege  of  preheminence  by  a  re- 
laxation of  that  activity  which  animated  them  during  a  certain 
period.  Let  the  Englifh  remit  of  their  prefent  vigour,  and 
they  will  infallibly  be  lowered  wirh  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  by 
which  they  have  been  raifed.  They  will  infallibly  fee  fome 
rival  nation  lifted  up  to  their  prejudice,  and  entitle  the  fafhi- 
onable  charaelerifers  of  the  next  generations  to  brand  their 
unborn  progeny  with  that  fame  note  of  idlenefs,  which  they 
have  at  prefent  fbme  right  to  beftow  upon  other  nations,  the 
Spanifa  in  particular. 

«  But  let  us  fuppofe,  for  argument's  fake,  the  Englifh 
ftripped  of  their  prefent  fuperiority  over  all  the  prefent  na-» 
tions,  which  they  have  undoubtedly  obtained  by  dint  of  fupe- 
rior  activity  :  let  us  fuppofe  their  influence  not  extending  much 
beyond  their  native  land,  as  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  tne  cafe 
with  the  Spaniards :  Can  any  body  be  ferioully  of  opinion  that 
the  nature  of  the  Englifh  would  alter  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  their 
prefent  characleriftics  undergo  any  real  change  ?  That  they 
would  intrinfically  be  lefs  courageous  than  they  are  at  prefent  ? 

Lefs 
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Lefs  liberal  ?  Lefs  apt  to  cultivate  all  fciences  ?  Lefs  apt  ta 
perfect  all  arts  ? 

*  Surely  no  fuch  revolution  would  happen  in  their  nature. 
They  would  virtually  be  juft  as  they  actually  are,  though  thofc 
qualities  in  them  might  have  fewer  fubjecls  to  act  upon  than 
they  have  at  prefent.  The  Englifh  would  in  fuch  a  cafe  na- 
vigate lefs,  fight  lefs,  give  lefs,  fludy  lefs,  work  lefs :  but  this 
is  all  we  can  reafonably  think  would  be  the  cafe  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

1  Thefe  confiderations  often  put  me  out  of  humour  with 
thofe  puny  philofophers,  who  are  perpetually  ringing  in  our 
ears,  that  the  Italians  are  naturally  jealous,  the  French  natu- 
rally volatile,  the  Germans  naturally  heavy.  How  can  a  man 
forbear  to  grow  wafpifh  when  a  conceited  fellow  fteps  forth, 
and  reprefents  human  nature  in  thefe  falfe  colours  ?  Affertions 
of  this  fort  ought  perpetually  to  be  combated,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity feized  to  expofe  them  as  partial,  as  ridiculous,  as  abfurd, 
and  as  generally  tending  to  raife  the  contempt  and  antipathy 
of  one  part  of  mankind  againft  the  other,  which  ought  to  be 
no  body's  bufinefs  but  the  devil's.  It  is  the  devil's  bufinefs  to 
fpread  fuch  erroneous  notions,  that  men  may  not  conllder 
themfelves  as  brothers,  but  contemn  and  hate  each  other. 
Men  not  influenced  by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  devil,  have  long 
told  us,  that  mankind  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  great  family ; 
and  he  is  no  great  friend  to  that  family  who  contributes  his 
mite  towards  keeping  it  in  difcord  and  in  enmity  with  partial 
and  falfe  reprefentations. 

4  By  this  great  and  prolix  proem  you  will  fee  at  once,  that 
I  am  far  from  having  adopted  the  far  fpread  notion,  that  the 
Spaniards  are  naturally  idle.  If  they  do  lefs  than  the  Englifh, 
the  Dutch,  or  any  other  prefent  nation  ;  it  is  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  they  have  lefs  to  do.  Put  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  more  aftive,  and  more  active  they  will  be.  I  judge 
of  this  by  what  paffes  actually  under  my  eyes.  1  go  to  fee 
them  in  their  fhops  and  other  places  where  any  work  is  going 
on,  and  I  find  that  they  do  what  they  have  to  do  with  be« 
coming  cheafulnefs  and  fpeed. 

*  I  vifited  this  morning  a  large  printing-office  in  the  Calle 
de  las  Carretas ;  a  ftreet  fo  called,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Printers  and  Bookfellers.  The  briiknefs  of  above  fifty  work- 
men employed  in  that  printing-office,  was  a  plain  proof  to  me, 
that  when  tbe  Spaniards  are  put  to  it,  they  can  be  as  active  as 
other  people.  I  afked  two  fellows  at  one  prefs,  how  many 
meets  they  could  work  off  in  a  day,  and  was  anfwered  five  and 
twenty  hundred,  which  I  thought  a  pretty  good  number,  e  es- 
pecially as  they  were  none  of  the  moit  mufcular  men.  Were 
readers  fo  numerous  throughout  this  country  as  they  are  in 
JEngland  and  France,  the  Spanifh  printers  would  work  as  much 
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us  thofe  of  France  and  England  ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reafon, 
the  Spanilh  workmen  in  all  other  branches  of  manufacture 
would  do  as  their  manufacturers  of  books.  What  comes  then 
of  the  afTertions  in  disfavour  of  this  nation,  fo  much  infilled 
on  by  (hallow  and  malignant  characlerifers,  who  are  perpetu- 
ally miftaking  effects  for  caufes,  and  painting  one  part  of  man- 
kind as  intrinfically  different  from  the  other  ?' 

Mr.  Baretti  is  here  fo  violently  hurried  on  by  peeviflmefs  and 
confidence,  that  he  beftows  very  little  precifion  of  thought  and 
exprefiion  on  fubjects  extremely  delicate  and  controvertible  in 
their  nature.  His  meaning,  however,  feems  to  be,  that  cli- 
mate, and  the  political  conftitution  of  a  country,  give  no  par- 
ticular modification  to  the  human  mind.  We  fhould  be  lorli 
to  tax  him  with  deciding  points  in  a  peremptory  tone,  which 
the  greateft  men  have  thought  worthy  of  their  calm  and  ftu- 
dious  inveftigation,  if  that  pofitive  and  difagreeable  manner 
did  not  appear  in  what  he  has  written.  And  if  we  have  mif- 
taken  his  fenfe,  let  him  be  candid  enough  to  attribute  our  mif- 
take  to  his  own  impatient  and  confufed  way  of  floundering 
through  difficulties. 

If  wafpilhnefs  was  not  an  unmanly  temper,  to  which  our 
author  plainly  fhows  himfelf  extremely  fubject,  it  would  really 
make  one  wafpifh  to  find  men  of  eminent  genius  implicitly 
ftigmatized  with  the  following  opprobrious  language. — The  fa- 
Jhionabk  cbaracleri%ers  of  modern  nations,  a  breed  that  in  this  cen- 
tury has  prodigioujly  multiplied  all  over  Europe. — Puny  philofophers9 
perpetually  ringing  in   our   ears — How  can  a  man  forbear  to  grow 

fwafpijb    when   a  conceited  fellow  ftps  forth. Shallow,     and 

malignant  cbarae3erizersy    who  are  perpetually   mijlaking  ejfefts  for 
caufes. 

Mr.  Baretti,  by  this  flaming  ftricture,  has  attacked,  but 
we  hope  not  demolifhed,  a  great  part  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
illuftrious  Montefquieu  ;  and  though  that  elegant,  great,  and 
venerable  genius,  may  have  attributed  too  much  influence  to 
climate  and  policy,  it  furely  would  not  have  been  unbecoming 
Mr.  Baretti  to  proceed  with  modefty  and  caution  where  he  dif- 
fered fo  widely  from  him.  If  felf-pknitude  has  left  any  room 
in  Mr.  Baretti  for  the  reception  of  advice — Si  modo  culture  pa- 
tientem  ccmmodet  aurem. — It  would  redound  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage as  an  author,  if,  before  he  writes  another  book,  he  would 
fet  his  mind  to  mildnefs  and  true  politenefs  by  a  perufal  of 
Montefquieu's  Defence  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  With  what  gen- 
tlenefs  does  he  brum  away  the  infects  that  had  buzzed  around 
his  immortal  work  !  By  this  excellent  model,  Mr.  Baretti 
might  acquire  the  candour,  however  fhort  he  ihould  fall  of  the 
penetration  and  genius  of  that  philofopher. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Baretti  brings  the  devil  very  ludicroufly  into  this 
tical    difTertation,  and  with   as   much  impropriety  as  the  e 
gant  Spaniards  bring  him  upon  the  flage.     We  pretend  not 
determine  in  what  words  and  actions   the  devil  interferes; 
private  intolerance  and  invectives  feem  to  be  as  much  his  p 
vince,  as  a  calm  political  hypothefis,  however  erroneous. 

We  fliall   not  enter  into  a   minute  difcuflion  of  a  curi 
fubject,  nor  attempt  to  unravel  the  perplexity  of  our  auth 
but  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  few  obfervations,  and  oppofe 
crudity  of  prejudice  with  the  maturity  of  truth. 

Climate,  and  government,  will,  in  every  country,  influence 
the  human  mind  ;  but  the  effects  of  climates  and  governme 
may  be  counteracted. 

The  Italians  may  be  made  as  brave  and  as  generous  as  r 
old  Romans,  or  the  modern  Britons ;  but  this  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  ilow  progrefs,  and  the  fevere  difcipline  which 
gained  the  Romans  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Baretti  talks  about  the  intrinfic  nature  of  man  :  we 
fliould  be  glad  to  know  what  that  intrinfic  nature  is,  exclu- 
five  of  all  external  impreflions  ? 

But  the  writers,  whom  he  contemptuonfly  calls  puny  phi- 
lofophers,  have  not  lb  much  contemplated  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  their  ideal  as  in  their  real  (late  ;  have 
not  fo  much  confidered  what  they  might  have  been,  as  what 
they  are.  Education  and  habit  make  an  individual,  or  a 
community  virtuous,  or  depraved  ;  they  characterize  the  man, 
and  the  majority  of  a  country  ;  they  determine  their  nature. 
The  Turk,  in  his  political  character,  is  actuated  by  fear;  the 
Englifnman  by  freedom  ;  and  each  of  them,  as  he  is  thus  in- 
fluenced, fhow;  the  formation  of  his  nature,  his  intrinfic  and 
diftinguifhing  characler.  From  Mr.  Baretti's  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  we  may  infer,  that  continence  is  as  inherent  in  a  woman 
of  the  town  as  in  a  woman  of  honour.  But  the  two  forts  of 
women  will  never  be  looked  upon  as  people  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofition,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  woman  to  be 
virtuous. 

Query  . — Whether  is  it  more  abfurd  to  affert  that  the 
French  are  lively  and  gay,  and  the  Dutch  and  Germans  phleg- 
matick,  and  heavy, — or  to  deny  that  thefe  are  true  charade- 
riflics  of  thefe  nations  ? 

«  Let  us  fuppofe,  fays  our  author,  for  arguments  fake,  the 
Englifh  flripped  of  their  prefent  fuperiority  over  all  the  prefent 
nations,  which  they  have  undoubtedly  obtained  by  dint  of  fu- 
perior  activity :  let  us  fuppofe  their  influence  not  extending 
much  beyond  their  native  land,  as  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  the 
cafe  with  the  Spaniards  ;  c^n  any  body  be  ferioufly  of  opinion 
that  the  nature  of  the  Englim  would  alter  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and 

their 
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their  prefent  chara&erifticks  undergo  any  real  change ;  that 
they  would  intrinfically  be  lefs  courageous  than  they  are  at  pre- 
fent ;  lefs  liberal,  lefs  apt  to  cultivate  all  fciences  ;  lefs  apt  to 
perfect  all  arts  V — Moft  undoubtedly  they  would.  Mr.  Baretti 
might  have  paid  England  many  compliments,  without  depart- 
ing from  reafon  and  found  argument.  The  inhabitants  of  our 
ifland  are  men  ;  and  therefore  fubjett,  like  thofe  of  other  ftates, 
to  a  defection  from  private  and  publick  virtue. 

The  cafe,  which  he  here  fuppofes,  could  not  exift  without 
a  great  alteration  in  our  government ;  nor,  confequently, 
without  a  great  alteration  in  our  difpofitions  and  manners. 

The  errors  of  his  theory  proceed  from  his  mifapprehenfion, 
and  confufion  of  ideas  and  terms.  In  his  fpeculation  upon 
man,  he  diitinguifhes  not  the  phyfical  being  from  the  moral 
and  political  agent :  our  original  frame  and  capacities  are  not 
difcriminated  in  his  reafoning  from  the  conflitution  into  which 
they  are  moulded  by  difcipline  and  habit,  which  conftitution, 
when  once  fixed,  is  as  inherent  in  us,  is  as  much  ours,  as  the 
power  of  thinking,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blocd. 

The  Englim  have  not  become  fuperior  to  other  nations 
merely  by  their  activity,  but  likewife  by  their  excellent  form 
of  government,  by  their  genius  and  valour.  Mr.  Baretti  talks 
of  '  exerting  our  faculties  in  the  eafy  difcovery  of  our  own 
perceptions ;'  he  fays,  that  *  men  have  no  inherent  qualities 
but  what  are  common  to  the  whole  fpecies.' — Thefe  miftakes 
deferve  no  confutation  ;  we  (hall  impute  them  to  his  want  of 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  Englim  language.  If  Mr.  Baretti 
had  kept  to  a  fimple  account  of  what  he  heard,  and  what  he 
faw,  he  would  have  done  his  book  more  credit  than  he  bas, 
by  attempting  moral  and  political  difquifitions. 

In  a  great  part  of  this  long  letter,  we  have  a  minute  account 
of  the  Spanifh  learning,  and  the  Arabian  poetry  ;  which  may 
gratify  whimfical  curiolity,  but  it  contributes  very  little  to  im- 
prove the  tafte,  or  to  enlarge  valuable  erudition. 

Mr.  Baretti  continues  an  entertaining  account  of  Madrid  ; 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants ;  of  its  new  amphitheatre, 
and  royal  academy. 

For  the  honour  of  the  ladies  of  Madrid,  we  mail  extracl  an 
account  which  was  given  him  of  their  manners  by  Dona 
Paula,   a  lady  of  that  metropolis. 

1  I  have  heard  much,  faid  me,  of  your  Italian  Cicilbeo's,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  the  fame  thing  with  what  we 
call  Cortejos  ;  that  is,  gentlemen  who  attend  on  ladies  with 
fome  fort  of  affiduity.  But  I  muft  tell  you,  that  we  have 
fo  far  improved  upon  your  countrymen,  as  to  divide  our  male 
friends  into  three  clafles,  which  we  call  Ano's,  Eftrecho's,  and 
Santo's. 

■  I  well 
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«  I  well  remember,  faid  I,  that  by  thefe  words  I  have  fome- 
times  been  puzzled,  efpecially  in   reading  your  comedies,  en- 
tremefes,  and  books  of"  wit  and   humour;  but  never  had  ar 
opportunity  thoroughly  to  underftand  their  various  meanings. 

*  Know  then,  interrupted  fhe,  that  on  the  laft  day  of  the 
year  it  is  the  general  cuftom  here  for  many  friends  to  meet  in 
the  evening  to  draw  the  Ano's.  All  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  prefent,  no  matter  whether  married  or  unmar- 
ried, are  written  upon  bits  of  paper,  and  feparately  thrown, 
the  gentlemen's  in  one  hat,  the  ladies  in  another.  Then  the 
youngeft  perfon  in  company  draws  a  gentleman's  name  with 
one  hand  and  a  lady's  with  the  other.  The  two.  perfons  thus 
drawn  are  to  be  Ano's  (that  is,  years)  during  the  next  twelve- 
month. Thus  a  lady's  Ano  acquires  a  kind  of  right  to  be  of- 
tener  in  her  company  than  he  would  otherwife  have  been.  He 
enters  her  houfe  at  any  hour ;  dines  with  her  when  he  pleafes 
without  previous  invitation  ;  pays  her  a  regular  courtfhip  ;  and 
in  fhort  becomes  in  a  manner  aggregated  to  her  family. 

1  There  is  no  other  difference,  continued  Dona  Paula,  be- 
tween the  Ano's  and  the  Eftrecho's,  but  that  the  Ano's  are 
chofen  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year,  and  the  Eftrecho's  on  the 
twelfth  night.  Each  Eftrecho's  name  is  alfo  drawn  together 
with  a  Copla  or  Seguedilla,  of  which  there  are  innumerable 
compofed  by  our  wits  for  this  purpofe  and  bought  ready  printed. 
Thefe  kinds  of  epigrams,  commonly  fatyrical,  excite  often 
the  mirth  of  the  company,  efpecially  when  they  chance  to 
i'quare  with  the  perfonal  character  of  him  or  her,  whofe  name 
comes  out  with  the  Copla.  Eftrecho,  means  a  clofe  friend. 
As  to  the  Samo's,  they  are  likewife  the  fame  thing  with  the 
A  no's  and  Eftrecho's.  They  are  drawn  on  Chriftmas-eve, 
but,  inftead  of  Coplas  and  Seguedillas,  we  draw  them  with 
the  names  of  faints,  from  which  circumftance  they  have  their 
name  ;  to  the  faint  that  comes  out  with  the  lady's  name,  the 
gentleman  drawn  with  her  is  to  pay  particular  devotion  during 
that  year,  and  fo  the  lady  to  that  which  is  drawn  with  the  gen* 
tleman's  name. 

4  Ey  thefe  means,  continued  Dona  Paula,  the  ladies  make 
fure  of  cenftant  vifiters,  when  they  flay  at  home,  and  atten- 
dants when  they  go  out ;  and  as  thefe  drawings  of  names  ge- 
nerally precede  a  fupper,  they  always  prove  very  chearful, 
efpecially  when  it  happens,  as  was  my  own  cafe  this  year, 
that  the  hufband  and  wife  are  drawn  together.  I  am  actually 
my  hufband's  Eftrecha,  and  of  courfe  have  a  right  to  command 
his  attendance  upon  me  till  next  Epiphany  day. 

«  I  fhould  not  dillike  thefe  fafhions,  faid  I,  was  I  to  ftay 
for  years  in  this  town,  and  the  foreigners  who  refide  amongft 
you,  muft  certainly  find  it  very  convenient,  to  become  thus  at 
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once  the  domeftick  friends  of  three  ladies  at  lead:.     But  do 
ever  your  hufbands   and  fathers  take  the  alarm  at  their  wives 
and  daughters  having  fo  many  familiar  friends  i  And  are  your 
Cortejo's  generally  as  harmlefs  as  our  Cicifbeo's  pretend  to  be  ? 
'  To  anfwer  you  in  your  own  language,  faid  Dona  Paula, 
I  muft  put  you  in  mind  of  your  proverb,  that  Tut  to  il  mondo  e 
paefe,  «'  all  countries  are  alike."     We  have  ladies  here,  who 
might  live  better  than  they  do.     But  this,  I  fuppofe,  is  not 
quite  peculiar  to  us,  and  the  dominion  of  vice  probably  ex- 
tends much  further  than  the  Manzanares.     The  mifconduct 
however,  of  wicked  women,  is  not   to  be  attributed  to  the 
cuftom  of  having  Aiio's  and  Eftrecho's.     She  that  is  loft  to 
honour,  would  find   means  of  fatisfying  her   lawlefs  paflions 
any  where.     But  this  I  will  have  the  confidence  to  fay  of  my 
townfwomen  of  the  better  fort,  that  the  greateft  part  live  as 
they  ought,  whatfoever  notions  foreigners  may  form  of  our 
Cortejo's,  and  whatever  liberty  they  may  take  with  us  when 
they  expatiate  on  the  freedom  of  our  manners.     We  are  lively, 
we  love  to  be  gallanted,  we  could  fing  and  dance  for  ever,  but 
the  point  of  honour  and  the  influence  of  religion  are  not  yet 
loft  in  Madrid.     1  have  read  my  lhare  of  French  books,  and 
am  informed  of  the  opinions  that  are   fpread  abroad  on  our 
account :  yet  let  me  aflfure  you,  that  I  know  the  ways  of  my 
own  fex,  and  that  the  ladies  of  Madrid  prove  in   general  very 
good  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters ;  nor  is  there  any  place 
in  Europe  where  hufbands  are  more  gallant,  fathers  more  af- 
fectionate, and  friends   more  refpectful.     1  might  make  you 
ofien  an  eye-wirnefs  of  what  I  advance,  would  you  but  ftay  a 
few  months  with  us.     You  would  fee  and   hear  men  and  wo- 
men behave  and  talk  to  each  other  very  lovingly ;  but  fcarce 
iever  find  a  gentleman  tete  a  tete  with  any  of  us.     This  is  no 
cuftom  of  ours.     Confider  our  method  of  living.     Not  only 
our  gates,    but  every  door  in  our  apartments  is  open  from 
morning  to  night.     All  our  friends  and  acquaintance  come  in 
and  go  out  without  aiking  leave,  and   our  many  fervants  are 
allowed  to  enter  our  rooms  as  freely  as  ourfelves.     You  may 
already  have  obferved  that  this  is  the  general  fyftem  in  Madrid  $ 
fo  that,  thofe  amongft  our  ladies  who  intend  to  carry  on   an 
intrigue,  are  put  to  the  hardeft  fhifts,  and  muft  partly  alter 
the  ufual  forms  of  Spanifli  living,  which  cannot  eafily  be  done 
without  incurring  cenfure,  and  without  making  themfelves  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town.     You  will  fee  to  day  at  dinner  one  of 

my  moil  intimate  friends  Dona   Bibiana  de ,  who  has 

been  during  thefe  many  years  moil  regularly  vifited  and  at- 
tended upon  by  one  of  our  moft  accomplifhed  cavaliers ;  yet 
fte  is  one  of  our  moft  reipecled  women,  and  no.t  a  foul  in  all 
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Madrid  would  dare  to  entertain  the  leaft  thought  to  her  difao!- 

vantagc. 

*  And  are  your  fingle  ladies,  faid  I,  vifited  with  the  fame 
familiarity  by  their  A  no's,  Eftrecho's,  and  Santo's  ? 

4  Not  quite  fo,  anfwered  the  lady.  Eut  they  are  not  kept 
under  that  great  reftraint  you  may  have  read  of  in  books.  In 
general  they  pafs  the  morning  in  their  apartments,  to  which 
few  men  are  admitted  befides  their  matters  of  writing,  mu- 
fick,  and  dancing.  But  they  always  dine  at  their  parents  ta- 
ble, and  converfe  of  courfe  with  our  daily  guefts  with  as  much 
freedom  as  with  their  brothers ;  and  at  night  we  take  them  to 
all  Vifitas  and  Tertullias  without  any  fcruple,  and  let  them 
dance  and  ling  their  fill  at  home  as  well  as  at  our  friends 
boufes  during  the  longeft  evenings ;  nor  are  we  afraid  to  fee 
them  talk  to  any  gentleman,  fully  perfuaded  that  no  man 
would  dare  to  addrefs  them  but  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpett. 

*  I  hope  now,  continued  Dona  Paula,  that  you  will  difmifs 
your  pall  notions  of  us,  and  believe  that  our  hulbands  and 
fathers  are  far  from  being  fuch  jealous  and  tyrannical  brutes, 
as  they  are  painted  in  French  romances  ;  but  as  I  fee  that  you 
want  to  take  the  minuteft  notice  of  our  manners  and  cuftoms, 
I  will  take  you  to  Fuencarral  fome  day  next  week,  that  you 
may  fee  more  and  more  of  us ;  how  freely  we  live  with  our 
fiiends,  and  happily  with  our  hufbands. 

*  And  pray,  madam,  what  is  it  that  you  call  Fuencarral  ? 

*  It  is  a  village,  fhe  replied,  about  two  leagues  from  town, 
where  gentlemen  and  ladies  refort  in  parties  on  fine  afternoons, 
under  the  pretence  of  Merendar,  that  is,  of  eating  a  fallad, 
and  tafting  a  mufcadel-wine,  for  which  the  territory  of  that 
village  is  much  renowned.  We  often  go  there,  attended  by 
our  Santo's,  A  no's.  Eftrecho's,  or  any  other  friend. 

*  But,  madam,  your  hufbands — - 

'  Our  hufbands  chufe  fometimes  to  be  of  the  party,  fome- 
times  not.  When  they  come,  fo  much  the  better.  However, 
1  muft  add,  that  ladies  never  go  there  but  feveral  together, 
not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  decency,  as  becaufe  the  more  the 
ladies,  the  chearfuller  the  party.  There  while  the  Merenda  is 
making  ready,  or  after  it,  we  commonly  dance  or  fing,  or 
walk  about  with  the  greateft  hilarity.' 

The  reft  of  this  volume  contains  many  arnufmg  obfervations 
and  occurrences  in  his  way  to  SarragofTa  the  capital  of  Arra- 
gon  ;  through  Alcala  de  Henares,  Torrixa,  Daroca,  &c. — In 
this  journey  too,  he  takes  care  to  remind  his  readers  how  fu- 
perior  he  is  in  fenfe  and  penetration  to  all  preceding  travellers. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Review,  ] 

II.  Pbih- 
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II.  Philofophical  Tranfatfions,  gi<vtng  fome  Account  of  the  prefent 
Undertakings  Studies,  and  Labours,  of  the  Ingenious,  in  many 
confiderable  Parts  of  the  World.  Vol  L1X.  Part  II.  For  tbi 
Tear  1769.    4/0.      1  8j.      Davis.  [Concluded.'] 

XX/E  have  already  delivered  an  account  of  the  firft  part  of 
*  *  this  volume,  where  amidft  a  large  collection,  as  ufual, 
of  trifling  and  inconfequential  articles,  there  were  fome  which 
merited  a  greater  degree  of  attention.  We  now  proceed  to 
the  fecond  part,  at  the  beginning  of  which  we  are  prefented 
with  eight  fucceflive  numbers  on  the  tranfit  of  Venus ;  that 
rare  phenomenon  which  has  fo  much  engaged  the  obfervation 
of  the  curious^  and  from  whence,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fome  ufe- 
ful  difcovcries  may  accrue  to  philofophy. 

Article  XLVII.  treats  of  the  different  quantities  of  rain* 
which  appear  to  fall  at  different  heights,  over  the  fame  fpot 
of  ground,  by  Dr.  Heberdcn. 

*  A  comparifon  having  been  made  (fays  he)  between  the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  which  fell  in  two  places  in  London,  about  a  mile  dif- 
tant    from  one  another,  it  was  found,  that  the  rain  in  one  of 
them  conftantly  exceeded  that   in    the   other,  not   only   every 
month,  butalmoft  every  time  that  it  rained.  The  apparatus  ufed 
in  each  of  them  was  very  exact,  both  being  made  by  the  fame 
artift ;  and  upon  examining  every  probable   caufe,  this  unex- 
pected variation  did  not  appear  to    be  owing  to   any  miftake, 
but  to  the  conftant  effect  of  fome  cireumftance,  which  not  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  be  of  any  moment,  had  never  been   attended 
to.     The  rain-gage  in  one  of  thefe  places    was  fixed  fo   high, 
as  to  rife  above  all  the   neighbouring  chimnies ;   the  other  was 
confiderably   below   them  ;  and   there   appeared   reaforf  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  difference  of  the  quantity  of  rain  in   thefe  two 
places  was  owing  to  this  difference  in  the  placing  of  the  veffel 
in  which  it  was  received.    A  funnel  was  therefore  placed  above 
the  higheft  chimnies,  -and  another  upon  the  ground  of  the  gar- 
den  belonging  to  the  fame  houfe,  and   there   was  found  the 
fame   difference   between    thefe   two,    though  placed   (o    near1 
one  another,  which  there  had  been  between  them,  when  placed 
at  fimilar  heights  in  different   parts   of  the   town.     After  this 
fact  was  fufficiently  afccrtained,  it  was  thought  proper  to  try, 
whether  the  difference  would   be  greater  ar   a   much  greater 
height ;  and  a  rain-gage  was  therefore  placed  upon  the  fquare 
part  of  the  roof  of  Wefta.infter- Abbey,  being  at  fuch  a   dif- 
tance  from  the  weltern  towers,  as  probably  to  be  very  little  af- 
fected by  them,  and  being  much  higher  than  any  other  neigh- 
bouring buildings.     Here  the  quantity  of  rain  was  obferved 
for  a  twelvemonth,  the  rain  being  meaiured  at  the  end  of  every 
Vol.  XXX,  October,  1770.  S  month, 
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month,  and  care  being  taken  that  none  fliould  evaporate,  by 
jnfiing  a  very  long  tube  of  the  funnel  into  a  bottle  through  a 
cork,  to  which  it  was  exactly  fitted.  The  tube  went  down 
very  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  ;  and  therefore  the  rain, 
which  tell  into  it,  would  foon  rife  above  the  end  of  the  tube, 
lb  that  the  water  was  no  where  open  to  the  air  except  for  the 
fmall  fpace  of  the  area  of  the  tube :  and  by  trial  it  was  found, 
that  there  was  no  ienfible  evaporation  through  the  tube  thus 
fitted  up.' 

A  table  then  follows,  fhewing  the  refult  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  after  which  the  doctor  thus  proceeds  : 

'  By  this  table  it  appears,  that  there  fell  below  the  top  of 
a  houfe  above  a  fifth  part  more  rain,  than  what  fell  in  the 
fame  fpace  above  the  top  of  the  fame  houfe,  and  that  there 
fell  upon  Weitminfter- Abbey  not  much  above  one  half  of  what 
was  found  to  fall  in  the  fame  fpace  below  the  tops  of  the  houfes. 
This  experiment  has  been  repeated  in  other  places  with  the 
fame  event.  What  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
difference  has  not  yet  been  difcovered ;  but  it  may  be  ufefui 
to  give  notice  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent  that  error,  which 
would  frequently  be  committed  in  comparing  the  rain  of  two 
places  without  attending  to  this  circumftance. 

*  It  is  probable,  that  fome  hitherto  unknown  property  of 
electricity  is  concerned  in  this  phsenomenon.  This  power  has 
undoubtedly  a  great  (hare  in  the  defcent  of  rain,  which  hardly 
ever  happens,  if  the  air  and  electrical  apparatus  be  fufficiently 
dry,  without  manifeft  figns  of  electricity  in  the  air.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  Lima,  where  there  is  no  rain,  they  never  have 
any  lightning  or  thunder;  and  that,  as  M.  Tournefort  was  af- 
fured,  it  never  rains  in  the  Levant  but  in  winter,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  feafon  in  which  any  thunder  is  heard.  If  this 
appearance  therefore  could  be  accounted  for,  it  would  proba- 
bly help  us  to  fome  more  fatisfactory  caufes  of  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  clouds,  and  of  the  defcent  of  rain.' 

Number  XLV11I.  gives  an  account  of  an  obfervation  of  an 
eclipfe  of  the  mcon  ;  the  next,  an  account  of  two  Aurora:  Bo- 
reales ;  the  fubfequent  article  Obfervations  of  the  late  Tranfit 
of  Venus,  and  the  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  the  following  day ;  and 
the  article  immediately  fucceeding,  of  the  Tranfit  of  Venus. 

Number  LII.  contains  an  account  of  an  oil  extracted  from 
the  pods  of  a  plant,  called  by  botanical  writers  Arachis,  or 
Arachidna,  much  cultivated  in  the  northern  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Sugar  lflands,  where  they  are  called  ground-nuts, 
or  ground  peafe.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  oil  is,  that 
it  is  not  apt  to  become  rancid  by  keeping.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  all  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  oil  of  olives  or  almonds, 

and 
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Bnd  yet  the  price  of  it   will   not  amount  to   a  fourth  part  of 
what  the  heft  Florence  oil  of  olives  cofts  in  England. 

The  next  article  prefents  us  with  a  catalogue  of  the  fifty 
plants  from  Chelfea-garden,  p'refented  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
the  company  of  Apothecaries,  for  the  year  1768. 

The  fucceeding  number  exhibits  a  defcription  of  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  fix  following  articles  contain  aftronomical  obfervations, 
moftly  on  the  Tranfir  of  Venus. 

Number  LXI.  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  two  Sarnnite  coins 
by  the  rev.  Mr.  Swinton. 

The  fucceeding  number  contains  experiments  to  prove,  that 
the  luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  arifes  from  the  putrefaction  of  its 
animal  fubftances.  By  John  Canton,  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.  As 
thefe  experiments  are  ingenious,  and  tend  to  elucidate  that 
phenomenon,  we  fhall  here  give  them  a  place. 
'EXPERIMENT     I. 

'  Into  a  gallon  of  fea-water,  in  a  pan  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  I  put  a  fmall  frefh  whiting,  June  14,  1768,  in 
the  evening  ;  and  took  notice  that  neither  the  whiting,  nor  the 
water  when  agitated,  gave  any  light.  A  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer in  the  cellar,  where  the  pan  was  placed,  ftood  at  54. 
degrees.  The  15th,  at  night,  that  part  of  the  fifh  which  was 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  water  was  luminous,  but  the 
water  itfelf  was  dark.  I  drew  the  end  of  a  Mick  through  the 
water,  from  one  fide  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  and  the  water 
appeared  luminous  behind  the  ftick  all  the  way,  but  gave  light 
only  where  it  was  difturbed.  When  all  the  water  was  ftirred, 
the  whole  became  luminous,  and  appeared  like  milk ;  giv~ 
jng  a  confiderable  degree  of  light  to  'the  fides  of  the  pan 
that  contained  it;  and  continued  to  do  for  fome  time  after  it 
was  at  reft.  The  water  was  moft  luminous  when  the  fifh  had 
been  in  it  about  twenty- eight  hours,  but  would  not  give  any 
light  by  being  ftirred,  after  it  had  been  in  it  three  days. 

*  II.  I  put  a  gallon  of  frefh  water  into  one  pan,  and  a  gal- 
lon of  fea  water  into  another,  and  alfo  into  each  pan  a  frefh 
herring  of  about  three  ounces.  The  next  night  the  whole 
furface  of  the  fea-water  was  luminous  without  being  ftirred,  but 
much  more  fo  when  put  in  motion  ;  rind  the  upper  part  of  the 
herring,  which  lay  confidernbly  below  the  furface  of  the  water 
was  very  bright.  The  frefh  water  was  quite  dark,  as  was 
alfo  the  fifh  that  was  in  it.  There  wchl-  feVeral  very  bright 
luminous  fpots  on  different  parrs  of  the  furface  of  the  fea  wa- 
ter;  and  the  whole,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
feemed  covered  with  a  greafy  fcum.  The  third  night,  the 
light  of  the  fea-water  while  at  reft  was  vegr   little,  if  at  all, 
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lcfs  than  before ;  and  when  flirrcd,  its  light  was  fo  great,  as 
to  difcover  the  time  by  a  watch  ;  and  the  fifh  in  it  appeared  as 
as  a  dark  fubftance.  After  this,  its  light  was  evidently  de- 
creafing,  but  was  not  quite  gone  before  the  feventh  night. 
The  frefh  water,  and  fifh  in  it,  were  perfectly  dark  during  the 
whole  time.     The  thermometer  was  generally  above  60. 

'Ill  Into  a  gallon  of  frefh  water  I  put  common  or  fea- 
falt,  till  I  found  by  an  hydrometer  it  was  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cific  gravity  with  the  fea-water.  In  another  gallon  of  frefh 
water  I  difiblved  two  pounds  of  fait :  and  into  each  of  thefe 
waters  I  put  a  fmall  frefh  herring.  The  next  evening  the 
whole  fur  face  of  the  artificial  fea  water  was  luminous  without 
being  ftirred,  but  gave  much  more  light  when  it  was  difturbed. 
It  appeared  exactly  like  the  real  fea  water  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  and  its  light  laited  about  the  fame  time,  and  went 
off  in  the  fame  manner,  The  other  water,  which  was  almofi: 
as  fait  as  it  could  be  made,  never  gave  any  light.  The  her- 
ring, which  was  taken  out  of  it  the  feventh  night,  and  warned 
from  its  fait,  was  found  firm  and  fweet ;  but  the  other  her- 
ring was  very  foft  and  putrid  ;  much  more  fo  than  that  which 
had  been  kept  as  long  in  the  frefh  water  of  the  laft  experi- 
ment. If  a  herring,  in  warm  weather,  be  put  into  ten  gallons 
of  artificial  fea- water  inftead  of  one,  the  water  will  Hill  become 
luminous,  but  its  light  will  not  be  fo  ftrong. 

'  N.  B.  The  artificial  fea-water  may  be  made  without  the 
ufe  of  an  hydrometer,  by  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  avoir- 
dupois of  fak  to  feven  pints  of  water,  wine  meafure. 

*  From  the  fecond  and  third  experiments  it  is  evident,  that 
the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea-water,  haftens  putrefac- 
tion;  as  the  fifh  that  had  been  kept  in  water  of  that  degree 
of  falrnefs  was  found  to  be  much  more  putrid  than  that  which 
had  been  kept  the  fame  time  in  frefh  water.  This  unexpected 
property  of  fea- fait  was  difcovered  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  the 
year  1750,  and  publilhed  in  the  XLVIth  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions,  with  many  curious  and  ufeful  experi- 
ments on  fubftances  refifting  putrefaction  ;  but  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fait  there  mentioned,  is  lefs  than  what  is  found 
in  fea-water  :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if,  the  fea  were 
lefs  fait,  it  would  be  more  luminous.  And  here  it  may  be 
worth  remarking,  that,  though  the  greatefr.  fummer  heat  is 
well  known  to  promote  putrefaction,  yet  twenty  degrees  more 
than  that  of  the  human  biood  feem  to  hinder  it :  for,  put- 
ting a  very  fmall  piece  of  a  luminous  fifh  into  a  thin  glafs 
ball,  I  found  that  water  of  the  heat  of  j  18  degrees  would  de- 
fhoy  its  iuminoufnefs  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute;  which,  on 
"  taking. 
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taking  it  out  of  the  water,  it  would  begin  to  recover  in  about 
ten  feconds,  but  was  never  after  fo  bright  as  before.' 

The  two  following  papers  contain  a  feries  of  aftronoml  al 
obfervations. 

Number  LXVI.  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  refpecYing  "a  letter  addrefled  to  the  fociety  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Houfe  of  Jefuits  at  Pekin,  in  Chinn.  This  letter 
had  been  written  in  confequence  of  an  application  from  the 
Royal  Society  to  the  Jefuits  in  China,  to  confult  the  literati  of 
that  country,  in  regard  to  fome  difquifitions  of  Mr.  Turber- 
ville  Needham,  F.  R.S.  concerning  a  fuppofed  connection  be- 
tween the  hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
the  characteriitic  writing  which  is  in  ufe  at  this  day  amongft 
the  Chinefe.  What  had  fuggefted  to  Mr.  Needham  this  affi- 
nity, was  the  infeription  on  the  bull  of  Turin,  of  which  a  caft 
has  been  fince  fent  into  England  by  Mr.  Montague,  and  pre- 
sented by  his  majefty  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

The  opinion  of  the  miflionary  was,  *  that  the  characters  of 
the  buft  of  Turin,  (though  four  or  five  of  them,  viz.  N"  2, 
3,  8,  9,  31,  have  a  fenfible  refemblance  to  the  like  number 
of  characters  in  the  Chinefe  dictionary),  are  not  genuine  Chi- 
nefe characters;  having  no  connected  fenfe,  nor  a  proper  re- 
femblance to  any  of  the  different  forms  of  writing  ;  indeed 
the  whole  infeription  has  nothing  of  Chinefe  in  the  face  of  it. 
As  a  farther  proof,  our  author  took  the  opinion  of  divers  of 
the  Chinefe  literati,  whofe  province  it  is  to  ftudy  the  antient 
writings;  who  all  declared  the  fame  thing;  and  that  they  did 
not  underftand  them,  nor  had  ever  feen  the  like  of  them.' 

To  enable  the  fociety,  however,  to  judge  for  themfl'lves, 
their  learned  correfpondent  has  fent  them  a  collection  of  above 
an  hundred  ancient  inferiptions,  to  be  compared  with  thole  of 
Turin,  and  which  are  here  exhibited  in  feveral  plates. 

•  The  particular  matter  of  enquiry,  viz.  the  characters  of 
the  buft  of  Turin  being  thus  difpofed  of,  our  author,  who  is 
againft  renouncing  Mr.  Needham's  general  conjecture,  without 
farther  examination,  as  it  may  notwithstanding  conduct  to 
many  difcoveries,  applies  himfeif,  fifthly,  to  a  farther  and 
more  general  investigation,  by  an  actual  collation  of  fuch 
Egyptian  l.ieroglyhics  as  do  undoubtedly  refemble  antient  cha- 
racters, yet  remaining  amongft  the  Chinefe  :  in  order  to  which, 
he  has  given  ns  drawings  of  feventy- three  fuch  hieroglyphics, 
collected  chiefly  from  Kircher  (as  he  had  no  better  materials), 
and  has  placed  by  them  the  cone fpon cling  Chineie  characters, 
both  antient  and  modern.  He  is  fufiiciently  diffufe  and  curi- 
ous, in  two  or  three  examples,  to  point  out  the  method  and 
moil  intereiting  fubjects  of  enquiry,  viz.  the  leading  notions 
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concerning  the  Deity,  and  the  religion  of  the  primitive  times ; 
*nd  he  alfo  defcribes  the  properties  of  the  fymbolical  animals, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  fignificant  of  the  rational  and  moral 
qualities  ;  but  enters  a  caution  againft  thefe,  as  being,  moft 
likely,  the  invention  of  later  times.  He  argues  ftrenuoufly  for 
the  early  and  uninterrupted  Theifm  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  con- 
cludes with  an  apology  for  the  condition  of  a  miflionary,  the 
duties  of  whofe  profeflion,  and  feparation  from  divers  ne- 
celTary  means  of  information,  render  him,  in  his  own  opinion, 
very  unfit  fur  literary  inquiries.' 

The  LXVIIth  Number  is  an  Obfervation  of  the  Tranfit  of 
Mercury   over  the  Sun,  Oct.  25,   1743  ;  and  the  concluding 
number  relates  a  method  of  working  the  object  glaffcs  of  re- 
fracting telefcopes  truly  fpherical,  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Short,  - 
F.R.  S. 


III.  The  Elements  of  Univerfal  Erudition ■,  containing  an  analyti- 
cal Abridgment  of  the  Sciences,  Polite  Arts,  and  Belles  Lettres,  by 
Baron  Bielfeld,  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
&e.  Tranflated  from  the  lajl  Edition  printed  at  Berlin,,  by  W. 
Hooper,  M.D.   3  Vols.   %<vo.   iSs.  Robfon.      [Concluded.] 

IN  our  Review  of  June  and  July  we  made  fome  obfervations 
■*  on  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  of  Baron  Bielfeld's  Ele- 
ments of  Univerfal  Erudition.  We  (hall  now  examine  the 
third  and  laft  volume  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  author. 

The  baron,  in  his  firft  volume,  divided  the  fciences  into 
three  claffes ;  one  clafs  he  afiigned  to  the  underftanding,  ano- 
ther to  the  imagination,  and  a  third  to  the  memory.  The 
third  clafs  is  the  fubjecl  of  this  laft  volume. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  the  baron  complains  of  the 
vague  and  contradictory  definitions  which  are  given  by  different 
authors  of  the  words  Belles  Lettres ;  he  then  favours  us  with 
his  explanation  of  the  term. 

'  We  comprehend,  therefore,  under  the  term  Belles  Lettre?, 
all  thofe  inftruclive  and  pleafing  fciences  which  occupy  the  me- 
mory and  the  judgment,  and  do  not  make  part,  either  of  the 
fuperior  fciences,  of  the  polite  arts,  or  of  mechanic  profef- 
fions,  Sec.  To  thefe  we  confecrate  this  third  volume  of  the 
analyfis  of  the  fciences ;  and  we  truft  that  we  (hall  not  omit 
any  of  them  that  ought  naturally  to  be  here  included  :  for  we 
hope,  that  memory  and  judgment  will  ferve  us  as  companions 
and  guides  in  this  long  and  difficult  career.' 

With  all  proper  deference  to  the  baron's  learning  and  accu- 
racy, we  muft  obferve,  that  he  differs  no  lefs  from  the  mean- 
ing 
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ing  which  Rollin  has  annexed  to  the  French  words,  than  from 
the  import  which  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  convey.  By 
the  Belles  Letters,  we  prefume,  that  part  of  literature  has 
been  particularly  underftood,  which  not  only  exercifes  the  un- 
derftanding  and  judgment,  but  is  likewife  addeffed  to  the  ima- 
gination and  tafte.  As  to  the  memory,  we  can  make  no 
progrefs  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  without  the  exertion  of 
it.  It  is  a  neceflary  affiftant  to  all  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  emphatically  ftiled  by  Cicero,  the  ftorehoufe  of 
nind 
The  rules  he  lays  down  for  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  are  extreme- 
ly fenfible  and  juft.  He  propofes  an  excellent  method  for  im- 
prefling  the  elements  of  it  upon  tender  minds.  The  para- 
graph which  we  here  allude  to,  concludes  with  a  fpirit  and 
warmth,  not  frequent  in  our  author.  It  deserves  to  be  quoted 
entire. 

Hiftory  ought  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  the  ftudy  of  every 
one,  who  would  attain  a  liberal  education  ;  as  it  is  a  general 
ftorehoufe  for  all  the  fciences,  and  a  fchool  for  all  the  virtues. 
Whoever  is   appointed  to  inftrutt  the  children  of  princes,  of 
the  nobles,  or  principal  inhabitants  of  the  land,  fhould  endea- 
vour, in  the  firir  place,  ftrongly  to  imprefs  on    their   minds  a 
chronological  feries  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that   are  re- 
corded in  hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  tha 
prefent  day  ;  making  them  well  obferve  at  the  fame  time  the 
feveral  fynchror.ifms,  or  the  various  events  that  have  happened 
at  the  fame  period  in   different   parts  of  the  world.     By  thefe 
means  he  will  open  in  their   minds  a  repofitory,  where  every 
particular  event  may  hereafter  be  ranged  in  its  proper  place; 
for,  otherwife,  without  this,  hiftory  would  prefent  a  mere  chaos 
to  the  memory,  without  order  or  connexion.     When   the  flu- 
dent  has  thus   acquired  a  ready  knowledge  of  chronology,  he 
may  undertake,  with  his  tutor,  a  complete  and  rational  courfe 
of  hiftory  :  and   there   Clio   fhould  pluck   for  him  the  golden 
apples  of  the  garden    of  the  Hefperides.     The  animated  and 
ftriking  pictures  of  hiftory  offer  two  forts  of  examples,  the  one 
to  imitate,  and  the  other  to   avoid.     It   is   the   bufmefs  of  an 
able  inffruftor  carefully  to  point  out,  in  the  annals  of  all  na- 
tions, thofe  facls  and  characters  that  muft  infpire  their  pupils 
with   admiration  or  horror ;  and  confequently  excite  in  their 
minds  a  defire  to  imitate  their  virtues,  and  avoid   their  vices. 
The  portraits  of  the  truly  great,  as  well  as  the  tyrants  of  anti- 
quity, when  lively  drawn,  muft  ftrongly  affect  the  young  ftu- 
dent ;  for  they  will  feem  to  fay  :   "  Future  generations,  princes, 
heroes,  ftatefmen,  fcholars,  philofophers !  Providence,   for  our 
greater  reward,  or  more  exemplary  punifhment,  has  placed  our 
S  4  ftatues 
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ftatues  in  this  gallery,  to  ferve  as  amiable  or  deteftable  models 
to  future  ages.  Emulate  our  virtues,  and  have  a  juft  abhor- 
rence of  our  crimes.  Know  that  your  real  characters,  that 
your  a&ions,  however  abfurd  or  unjuft,  and  with  whatevei 
veil  you  may  cover  them,  or  under  whatever  mafk  you  maj 
difguife  them,  will,  like  ours,  fland  naked  before  pofterity. 
The  piercing  public  eye  will  penetrate  the  moft  fecret  folds  of 
your  hearts.  A  thoufand  ftgucious  obfervers  continually  fur- 
round  you,  and  a  thoufand  pencils  are  conftantly  ready  to 
paint  you  to  pofterity,  fuch  as  you  really  are.  Hiftory  flatters 
not :  it  is  the  witnefs,  not  the  adulator  of  mankind." 

In  his  fecond  chapter  he  treats  of  mythology,  of  which  he 
gives  a  concife,  but  a  clear  and  general  account.  He  obferves, 
that  the  great  philofophers  of  antiquity  had  pure  and  worth] 
Conceptions  of  the  fupreme  Being  ;  and  that  the  populace  na- 
turally fell  into  the  extreme  of  religious  corruption,  and  con- 
founded in  their  imaginations  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  the 
idols  of  their  divinities,  the  emblems  of  their  virtues,  and  of 
religious  worfhip,  with  the  gods,  divinities,  virtues,  and  wor- 
ship themfelves ;  adored  thefe  images,  and  proceeded  to  extra- 
vagancies the  moft  ridiculous,  and  frequently  moft  criminal  it} 
their  ceremonies,  feafts,  ljbaiions,  and  facrifices.  In  this 
chapter  on  Mythology,  he  confines  himfelf  to  the  medium  be-r 
tween  the  refined  private  fyftems  of  the  philofophers  and  the 
religious  depravations  of  the  common  people.  He  treats  of 
that  political  religion  which  fubfifted  under  the  authority  of  the 
m3giftracy  and  priefthood,  and  confequently  of  paganifm  in 
general. 

In  his  chapter  on  Chronology,  he  lays  before  us  the  diffe- 
rent ways  of  measuring  time,  and  diftinguifhing  its  parts,  uled 
\yy  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  In  this  chapter  he  alio 
gives  us  Some  judicious  rules,  by  which  we  may  moft  probably 
determine  the  exaft  time  when  thofe  ilgnal  anions  were  per- 
formed, and  thofe  revolutions  happened,  of  which  the  chro- 
nology is  controverted.  He  next  proceeds  to  a  general  view 
of  hiftory,  in  which  he  explains,  1.  The  manner  of  writing 
hiftory.  2.  The  manner  of  ftudying  it-  3.  The  dim  rent 
divifions,  or  fpecies  of  hiftory. — He  enters  upon  this  part  cf 
the  work  with  ihe  following  ufeful  and  elegant  remarks. 

'  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  writing  hiftory,  the  firft 
fault  that  we  find  in  all  hiftorical  writings,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, and  which- appears  to  us  of  no  fmall  magnitude,  is,  that 
they  confift  of  a  mere  defcription  of  thofe  wars  that  have  de- 
folated  the  earth  from  the  origin  of  the  bun  an  race.  It  fhould 
feem  as  if  mankind  found  nothing  great  in  nature,  nothing 
tyorthy  thjir  attention,  but  that  which  ought   to  cover  them 
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with  ihame  and  confufion  :  that  which  arifes  from  their  depra- 
vity, a  mad  defire  of  victory,  of  deftroying  each  other  ;  a  bar- 
barous cuftom  of  maintaining  their  pretenfions  by  the  force  of 
arms ;  of  imagining  that  fuperior  force  gives  right ;  and  the 
folly  of  placing  a  vain  honour,  a  falfe  glory,  in  their  brutal 
quarrels  and  combats.  Follies  are  frequently  contagious  :  that 
of  heroes  has  infected  their  hiftorians :  blood  muft  be  con- 
ftant!y  fpilt :  if  they  were  to  place  only  one  man  upon  the 
earth,  they  would  make  him  fight,  either  againft  the  gods  or 
devils,  or  with  ferpents  and  monfters,  or  elfe  with  his  own 
(hadow,  rather  than  paint  him  peaceful  and  amiable.  If  they 
(hould  fuppofe  two  men  to  exift,  it  would  be  merely  with  a 
defign  that  they  might  deftroy  each  other,  or  at  leaft  that  one 
of  them  might  murder  his  companion.  When  they  made 
Cadmus  fow  the  earth  with  teeth,  from  whence  men  fprung 
up,  it  was  neceffary  that  thefe  firft  of  human  race  mould  im- 
mediately attack  and  butcher  each  other. 

'  Barbarians !  to  whom  no  object  appears  great  but  that  of 
war  !  The  nurture  of  the  human  race,  their  eftablifhmenfs, 
their  migrations,  the  founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  grand  in- 
ventions and  difcoveries,  as  that  of  navigation  and  a  new  world, 
and  a  thoufand  like  objecls  ;  are  not  thefe  worthy  of  regard  ? 
A  king  came  to  the  crown  on  fuch  a  day,  in  fuch  a  year  : 
without  the  leaft  reafon  he  attacked  fuch  a  people,  and  after 
that  fo  many  ethers ;  or  he  was  himfelf  attacked  ;  and  fuch 
were  the  confequences  of  his  wars  :  he  overthrew  io  many  ci- 
ties, he  took  fo  many  prifoners,  and  left  fo  many  dead  upon 
the  field  ;  and  at  laft  this  mighty  monarch  himfelf  is  killed,  or 
he  dies  with  remorfe  in  his  bed.  You  have  here,  in  a  few 
words,  the  fubftance  of  hiftory  in  general;  feme  little  orna- 
ments of  moral  and  political  refleclions  apart. 

1  The  fecond  fault  of  hiftorians  is,  the  bad  proportions  they 
obferve  in  the  arrangement  of  their  works.  Each  hiftory, 
whether  univerfal  or  particular,  rcfembles  a  peacock,  who,  tc? 
a  very  fmall  head,  and  a  body  indifferently  large,  has  joined 
an  enormous  tail,  which  continually  extends  as  it  approaches 
the  extremiry.  The  bed  writers  of  hiftory  are  faulty  in  this 
refpect.  Every  one  can  repeat  thofe  excellent  lines  with  which 
Tacitus  begins  his  annals ;  and  when  they  fhall  remark  the 
concifion  he  there  obferves,  and  compare  it  with  the  prodigi- 
ous, number  of  animadverfions  that  are  fpread  over  his  hiftory, 
and  the  prolixity  with  which  he  concludes,  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  our  obfervation  is  juft.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  there- 
fore, that  the  writers  of  hiftory  would  acquire  the  art  of  ex- 
tending their  introductions,  and  of  contracting  their  conclu- 
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fions,  that  there  might  be  more  uniformity  in  the  parts,  more 
regularity  and  harmony  in  the  whole.  Curious  and  learned 
researches,  pleafing  and  ufeful  reflections,  are  very  natural 
amplifications.  And  why  are  not  facts  that  occur  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  hiftory  as  worthy  of  our  attention  as  thofe  of 
latter  times  ?  We  know  there  are  nmny  who  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  but  we  think  they  deceive  thcmfelves.  All  the  de- 
tails of  recent  events  ferve  only  to  promote  chicanery  and  the 
quarrels  of  fovercigns :  their  minifters  make  ufe  of  them  to 
produce  arguments  in  defence  of  their  pretenfions.  But,  fhould 
hiftory  be  debafed  to  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  ?  Are  there  not 
memoirs,  periodical  productions,  and  archives,  fufficient  to 
kindle  thefe  difputes,  to  furnifh  deductions,  and  to  fupport 
thefe  literary  wars  ? 

*  All  modern  capital  hiftories  have  likewife  the  fault  of  be- 
ing highly  prolix.  What  life  is  fufrlciently  long,  what  eyes 
are  good  enough,  and  what  memory  is  ftrcng  enough,  to  read 
and  retain  thefe  works?  Thofe  of  de  Thou,  Mariana,  Rapin 
Thoyras,  Barre,  Daniel,  and  the  reft  of  this  clafs  ?  By  nam- 
ing a  few  hiftorians  only,  it  is  eafy  to  enumerate  feveral  hun- 
dred folio  and  quarto  volumes  ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  M.  le 
Long,  in  his  Hiftorical  Bibliotheque,  has  produced  the  names 
of  more  than  twenty  thoufand  authors  who  have  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  France  only  ;  and  that  the  late  count  de  Bunau  col- 
lected above  thirty  thoufand  German  hiftorians,  whom  they 
call  Script  ores  rerum  Germanicarum,  we  may  eafily  conceive  how 
enormous  a  chaos  all  this  muft  form,  and  what  indefatigable 
labour  it  would  require  to  wade  through  this  vaft  barren  defart 
of  erudition.  In  proportion  as  the  world  increafes  in  years, 
this  hiltoric  body  increafes  in  bulk,  and  muft  at  laft  fink  by 
its  own  weight.  All  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe  is,  to  re- 
gard thefe  voluminous  works  as  hiftoric  dictionaries,  that  are 
not  to  be  read,  but  confulted  occafionally.' 

Our  author  divides  hiftory  in  general,  t.  into  civil,  or  po- 
litical hiftory,  which  relates  all  the  revolutions,  and  all  the 
memorable  events  that  have  occurred  in  governments,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  method  by  which  all  nations  have  been 
founded,  eftablifhed,  maintained,  and  improved  ;  of  their  in- 
creafe,  decline,  and  final  diffolution.  2.  Into  military  hiftory, 
which  recounts  the  wars  that  each  people  have  fufiained ;  their 
battles  and  fieges,  the  good  and  bad  fuccefs  of  all  their  mili- 
tary operations,  thofe  generals  that  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
ielves,  &c.  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Vegetius,  Quincy,  and  many 
others,  he  obferves,  have  written  military  hiftories.  Thefe 
two  capital  divifions  of  hiftory,  he  reiblves  into  many  fubordi- 
nate  divifions,  of  which  we  ftiall  omit  the  enumeration. 
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The  baron  divides  ancient  hiftory  into  two  parts.  The  firft 
part  contains  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews,  or  of  thofe 
who  are  called  the  people  of  God.  The  fecond  part  contains 
the  hiftory  of  the  other  empires,  monarchies,  and  fmaller 
ftates,  that  have  anciently  fubfifted  in  the  world,  and  of  whom 
no  knowledge  is  to  be  had  but  from  profane  writers.  The 
nations  which  he  principally  comprehends  in  this  latter  divi- 
fion,  are,  the  Chinefe,  the  Egyptians,  the  Perfians,  the  Gre- 
cians, and  the  Romans ;  and  he  gives  a  fketch,  or  anatomy  of 
their  feveral  hiftories. 

In  his  fixth  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  hiftory  of  the  middle 
age,  which  he  makes  one  of  his  fubdivifions  of  hiftory.  He 
feems  to  have  fixed  this  period  with  great  propriety  ;  it  is  dif- 
tinclly  characlerifed  by  the  complexion  of  the  times  which  he 
afligns  to  it ;  and  it  is  limited  by  the  two  grandeft  epochs  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  He  includes  in  the  middle  age 
thofe  eight  centuries  which  pafled  between  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
and  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  weftern  empire  by  Charle- 
magne. Agreeably  to  his  plan,  he  has  likewife  made  a  per- 
fpicuous  abftradt  of  this  part  of  hiftory. 

He  makes  modern  hiftory  commence  at  the  advancement  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  in  the  rtrft  year  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  conclufion  of  the  chapter  in  which  this 
period  is  comprized,  does  no  fmali  credit  to  modern  hifto- 
rians. 

«  Such  in  general  is  the  fyftem  of  what  is  called  the  univer- 
fal  hiftory  of  the  world  ;  of  the  ancient  and  middle  ages,  and 
of  modern  times.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  labours  of  the 
learned  have,  in  this  fcience,  furpafTed  all  that  we  could  ex- 
peel,  and  all  that  the  capacity  and  afiidnity  of  the  human 
mind  feemed  capable  of  producing.  There  are  now,  in  almoft 
all  languages,  univerfal  and  particular  hiftories  that  are  highly 
excellent ;  where  the  molt  learned  refearches  are  united  with 
the  moft  fagacious  reflections,  and  where  a  regular  and  con- 
fpicuous  narration  is  ornamented  with  all  thofe  graces  of  which 
the  hiftoric  ftyle  is  fufceptible.  There  are  in  the  univerfities 
able  profeflbrs,  who  make  courfes  in  hiftory  that  are  highly 
inftruclive  :  and  there  are  hiftorical  bibliotheques  which  furnifh 
us  with  the  knowledge  of  the  beft  authors  in  every  fpecies  of 
hiftory.  They  therefore  who  are  defirous  of  applying  to  this 
fcience,  cannot  want  for  guides,  or  inftrucYions  $  and  we  may 
add,  that,  in  this  age,  the  ufefu!  and  the  agreeable  will  be 
found  united  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. ' 

In  his  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  he  takes  a  view  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory.  By  his  definition  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the 
reader  will  have  an  idea  of  what  is  contained  in  thefe  two 
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chapters.  \  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  he  fays  (in  p.  88.  of  this 
volume)  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  particular  ; 
which  teaches  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  true  religion  ; 
of  the  oppofition  and  persecutions  it  has  jiiftained  ;  of  the  Sue- 
.ceSsit  has  met  with,  and  of  the  triumph  it  has  finally  obtain- 
ed, from  the  commencement  of  the  world  to  the  prelent  time. 
It  contains  alfo  the  various  herefies  and  Schifms  of  the  popes 
and  reformers,  &c.  The  eighth  chapter,  however,  is  only  an 
introduction  to  his  main  ftt&jeft,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  different  tenets,  and  forms  of  worfhip  in  the  Pagan  world. 

Baron  Bielfeld,  by  his  philofbphical  principles,  appears  to  be 
a  Sceptic  in  religious  matters.  Yet  we  mould  do  him  injuf. 
tice,  if  we  did  not  give  a  Ipecimen  of  his  virtuous  regard  for 
Chriftianity. 

1  From  amidft  the  thickeft  darknefs  a  light  flione  forth  : 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  born  at  Bethlehem 
in  Judea,  on  the  25th  of  December,  about  the  year  of  the 
world  4000  ;  in  the  23d  year  of  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and 
in  the  37th  of  that  of  Herod.  If  Chriil  had  been  nothing 
more  than  man,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  he  would  have  been 
the  greateft  of  men,  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  human  race,  the 
wifeft  of  philofophers,  and  the  moil  truly  learned  of  all  teach- 
ers. His  doclrine  would  not  have  been  lefs  divine.  He  dis- 
covered to  mankind  the  true  and  the  only  principle  of  all  vir- 
tue, by  faying  to  them,  Love.  But  as  he  is  acknowledged 
by  all  Christians  to  be  the  real  Son  of  God,  who  came  upon 
the  earth  to  fave  mankind,  and  offered  himfelf  as  a  Sacrifice 
for  the  expiation  of  their  fins,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage fully  to  exprefs  that  acknowledgment,  that  gratitude, 
veneration,  and  profound  devotion  which  we  owe  him.' 

The  tenth  chapter  of  this  volume  is  a  DifTertation  upon  An- 
tiquities;  the  eleventh  treats  of  Medals  and  Coins.  The  com- 
pafsof  a  Preview  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  this  author  fo  mi- 
nutely as  he  deServes.  V/e  are  often  obliged  to  be  concife 
where  we  would  wifh  to  be  particular. 

Diplomatics  are  the  Subject  of  his  twelfth  chapter.  As 
the  term  does  not  frequently  occur,  we  mail  beg  leave  to  ex- 
plain it  in  the  words  of  our  author. 

*  The  word  diploma  Signifies,  properly,  a  letter  or  epiftle, 
that  is  folded  in  the  middle,  and  that  is  not  open.  But,  in 
modern  times,  the  title  has  been  given  to  all  ancient  epiftles, 
letters,  literary  monuments,  and  public  documents,  and  to  all 
thofe  pieces  of  writing  which  the  ancients  called  Syngrapha, 
Chirographa,  Codicilli,  &c.  Jn  the  middle  age,  and  in  the 
diplomas  themfelves,  thefe  writings  are  called  Litterae,  Prae- 
cepta,  Placita,    Charts  indicula,  Sigilla,  and  Bullae;  as  alfo 
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Pancharte,  Pantochartas,  Traaoriae,  Defcriptiones,  &c.  The 
originals  of  thefe  pieces  are  named  Examplaria,  or  Autogra- 
pha,  Charts  authenticae,  Originalia,  &c.  and  the  copies,  Apo- 
graphs, Copias,  Particular,  and  fo  forth.  The  colledions,  that 
have  been  made  of  them,  are  called  Chartaria  and  Chartulia. 
The  place  where  thefe  papers  and  documents  were  kept/  the 
ancients  named  Scrinia,  Tabularium,  or  iErarium,  words  that 
were  derived  from  the  tables  of  brafs,  and  according  to  the 
Greek  idiom,  Archeium  or  Archivum.' 

His  thirteenth  chapter  gives  us  the  analyfls  of  Statiftics ; c  the 
fcience  that  is  called  ftatiilics,  fays  our  author,  teaches  us  what 
is  the  political  arrangement  of  all  the  modern  flates  of  the 
known  world.' 

Travels,  and  travellers  come  next  under  his  confideration. 
He  gives  fome  excellent  advice  for  the  gaining  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, to  thofe  who  may  intend  to  travel ;  and  a  fuccind  ac- 
count of  the  beft  books  of  travels,  which  have  been  publiihed 
in  the  French  and  Englifh  languages. 

Geography,  genealogy,  and  blazonry,  are  Ijkewife  exa- 
mined by  our  author.  From  them  he  pafTes  to  philology  in 
general,  and  then  to  ancient  and  modern  languages.  In  his 
chapter  on  modern  languages  he  obferves,  that  from  the  La- 
tin are  derived  the  languages  of  all  thofe  nations  which  inha- 
bit the  fouthern  and  molt  weftern  countries  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  From  the  German  all  thofe  that  inhabit  the  centre, 
and  the  northern  regions :  and  from  the  Sclavonian  all  the 
languages  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  rnoft  eaftern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  baron  mows  his  great  learning  in  this,  as  in  every  part 
of  his  work  ;  though  many  languages  which  he  here  takes 
notice  of  are  beneath  the  attention  of  a  fenfible  fcholar.  It 
is  the  mi  fortune  of  modern  literati  to  wafte  much  of  their 
time  on  the  ftudy  of  a  multiplicity  of  languages,  which  would 
be  much  more  laudably  fpent  on  the  improvement  of  their 
underft'anding  and  tafte.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
wifely  confined  themfelves  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  two 
languages.:  they  were  not  ambitious  of  accumulating  the  ve- 
hicles of  ideas,  but  of  thinking  juftly,  and  of  writing  well. 
In  our  times  a  man  is  hardly  allowed  to  be  a  polite  fcholar  un- 
lets he  is  acquainted  with  fix  or  feven  languages.  It  is  greatly 
owing  to  our  idle  parade  of  learning,  to  our  preference  of 
figns  to  things,  and  to  the  ienfible  plan  of  ftudy  purfued  by 
the  ancients,  that  though. we  excel  them  in  moft  other  arts, 
they  ftill  difpute  with  us  a  mperiority  in  compofition. 

Unexceptionably  judicious  as  our  author  is  in  other  refpecls, 
we  muft  here  ob(erve,  that  his  faults  feems  to  be  too  much 
nnnutenefs ;  an  induction  of  petty  articles  under  the  title  of 
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Elements  of  Univerfal  Erudition,  which  deferve  not  the  fliel- 
ter  of  fo  venerable  a  fhade. — Leaping,  wreitling,  pantomimes, 
for  example. 

In  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  volume,  the  baron  treats 
of  Exercifes. — Of  certain  anomalous  Arts  and  Sciences,  or 
fuch  as  do  not  directly  appertain  to  Erudition. — Of  chimerical 
Sciences. — Of  Authors — and  of  Criticifm. 

This  book  well  deferves  the  perufal  of  the  moft  learned  of 
our  readers.  Its  author's  great  learning  is  uninfected  with  pe- 
dantry ;  his  mind  is  penetrating,  judicious,  diverted  of  preju- 
dice, fraught  with  humanity,  intent  on  the  inforcement  and 
difcovery  of  important  truth.  It  is  particularly  calculated  to 
direct  the  ftudies  of  young  fcholars,  and  to  prevent  a  hafty 
and  inconfiderate  fearch  of  knowledge,  the  refult  of  which  is, 
much  reading,  and  little  folid  information.  In  the  language 
of  metaphor  it  may  be  ftiled,  a  key  to  intellectual  treafures. 
We  hope  the  following  exhortation,  with  which  he  concludes 
his  work,  will  have  fome  effect  upon  our  young  readers. 

'  Ye  jludious  Youth,  it  is  to  you  we  confecrate  our  labours  : 
fometimes  perufe  this  abridgment.  You  will  read  a  romance, 
ancient  or  modern,  of  a  dozen  volumes,  and  many  frivolous 
and  voluminous  works.  Why  therefore  can  you  not  read  three 
volumes  ?  But  if  you  would  attempt  thoroughly  to  underltand 
all  the  arts  and  fciences  we  have  here  indicated,  know,  that 
neither  the  life  of  man,  nor  the  limits  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  are  fufficient  for  fuch  a  project.  If  you  read  this 
work,  however,  as  you  read  a  romance,  you  will  receive  but 
little  advantage ;  but  if  you  mail  ferioufly  fludy  it ;  if  by  means 
of  it  you  acquire  a  juft  idea  of  Univerfal  Erudition  ;  and  if 
from  amidft  this  mafs  of  fciences  you  fhall  make  a  judicious 
choice  of  thofe  to  which  you  will  particularly  apply  yourfelves, 
you  may  become  truly  learned  j  and  perhaps  you  will  owe  us 
fome  obligation  to  your  lateft  hour.' 

IV.  llbt  Dofirine  of  Combinations,  Permutations,  and  Compojitions 
of  Quantities,  dearly  and  JuccinQly  demonf  rated.      Chronology  ,  or 
the  Art  of  Reckoning  Time.  Calculation,  Lihration,  and  Menfuratien. 
The  Art  of  Surveying.  By  W.  Emerfon.    Svo.  ys.      Nourfe. 
^p  H  E   flrft  article  in   this  mifcellaneous    work,    contains 
■*     the   doctrine  of  combinations,  permutations  and  altera- 
tions  of  quantities,    an  entertaining  and  curious  fpeculation, 
whereby  a  great  variety   of  delightful  problems   may   be   re- 
folved ;  and  which  to  thofe  not  verfed  in  thefe  forts  of  calcu- 
lations,  appear  ftrange   and  furprifing.     The  operations  are 
here  eafy  to  be  understood,  and  the   rules  demonftrated  in  a 
very  judicious  and  fatisfactory  manner. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  chronology,  or  the  art  of  reck- 
I  oning 
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oning  time  ;  a  branch  of  fcience  fo  immediately  connected  with 
aftronomy,  that  in  order  to  afeertain  or  confirm  the  time  of 
any  tranfa&ion  or  memorable  event  mentioned  in  ancient  hif- 
tory,  the  chronologift  muft  be  well  acquainted  with  the  calcu- 
lations of  eclipfes,  the  conjunctions  of  the  fuperior  planets, 
the  acronical  rifing  or  letting  of  the  flars,  the  occultation  of 
the  fixt  flars  by  the  moon,  the  places  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
&c.  Thcfe,  when  taken  notice  of  by  any  hiftorian,  are  of  the 
greateil  ufe  in  determining  the  time  of  any  a&ion  or  event, 
then  mentioned. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  article  Mr.  Emeribn  obferves  that  *  when 
the  proteftant  lilies  of  Germany  altered  their  calendar,  they 
ordered  that  eleven  days  mould  be  left  out  of  February  after 
the  18th  day,  in  the  year  1700.  So  that  inftead  of  writing 
Feb.  18,  they  mould  write  March  I.  And  that  the  time  of 
Eafter  for  the  future  mould  be  determined  by  agronomical 
calculation  ;  which  was  to  be  the  firit  Sunday  after  the  mil 
full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  ;  or  the  Sunday  after, 
when  the  full  moon  fell  on  a  Sunday.  As  to  our  calendar  (con- 
tinues Mr.  Emerfon)  as  now  ordered  by  the  nile  ad,  it  keeps 
the  fame  form,  yet  it  differs  in  this  particular,  that  the  golden- 
numbers  are  fet  to  the  full  moons  in  each  month,  and  not  to 
the  change,  as  formerly ;  which  variation  feems  to  have  no 
manner  of  advantage  in  it,  but  a  manifefl  difadvantage.  For 
it  is  more  material  to  know  the  moon's  change,  than  the  full,* 
in  every  month  except  March. 

To  enquire  particularly  what  fort   of  a  year,  or  what  kind 
of  computation,  had  been  the  moll  convenient,  we  mall  men- 
tion feveral  ways  that  it  may,  or  rather   might   have  been  or- 
dered.    For  as  the  year  confiils  of  365  days  5  hours  ;  4.9  mi- 
nutes very  near  :  it  might  have  been  ordered  to  confift  of  365 
days  for  three  years,  and  366  every  fourth  year,  as  the  Julian 
year  does  ;  and  placing  the  odd  day  at  the  end  of  December, 
beginning  the  year  with  January  :  or  the  Julian  account  might 
be  preferved,    and    the  odd  day  put   at  the  end   of  February, 
and  the  year  to  begin  at  March.     Then  altering  the  domini- 
cal letters  in  January  and  February,    fo   as   to  be  continued 
from  December  in  alphabetical  order.     It  might  at  leaft  have 
been  done  by  continuing   the  Julian  year  as   it  was,  only  be- 
ginning the  year  at  March  1.  For  the  Julian  year  is  very  rear 
the  folar  year,  and  is  very  commodious  for  calculation,  being 
a  mean  between  the  aftronomical  and  tropical   years  ;    and  is 
attended  with  no  other  inconvenience,    but  a  fmall  alteration 
of  the  feafons,  the  terms,  fairs,  &c.  which  might  have   been 
mended  by  putting  them  forward  about  a  week  in  a  thoufand 
years  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
In  the  Scholium  at  p.  38,    our  author  is  of  '  opinion,    that 
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notwithftanding  it  is  ordered  by  aft  of  parliament,  that  the 
pafchal  full  moon  is  to  be  the  firft  full  moon  after  the  21  ft  of 
March ,  it  had  been  more  agreeable  to  the  celeftial  motions, 
to  have  made  it  the  firft  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
For  the  equinox  is  not  on  March  21,  but  on  March  20.  For 
this  reafon  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  aft  fometimes  fails,  as  it 
did  in  1761,  when  the  Eafter  full  moon  fell  on  March  20,  a 
little  after  the  equinox.' 

We  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Emerfon,  that  the  Gregorian  ca- 
lendar, though  preferable  to   the  Julian,    is    not   without  its 
defefts.    It  is,  however,   perhaps  impofiible  ever  to  bring  the 
thing  to  a  perfect  juftnefs  ;    for,  firft,  the  Gregorian  calcula- 
tion does  not  hinder  but  that  the  equinox  may  fall  as  far  be- 
hind the  2  ift  of  March  as  the  19th,  and  at  other  times  may  fall 
on  the  23d  :  and  the  full  moon  which  falls  on  thezoih  of  March 
is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;    yet  not  fo  accounted  by  the  Gregc 
rians.     On  the   other  hand   the  Gregorians  account   the   ml 
moon  of  the  2 2d  of  March,  the  pafchal,    which  yet  falling 
before  the  equinox,    is  not  the  pafchal.  In  the  firft  cafe,  there* 
fore,  Eafter  is  celebrated  in  an  irregular  month ;  in  the  latter, 
there  are  two  Eafters  in  the  fame  ecclefiaftical  year.     In  like 
manner,  the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full 
moons,    which   may  yet   precede  or  follow  the  true  ones  bj 
fome  hour?,  the  pafchal  full  moon  may  fall  on  Saturday,  whicl 
is  yet  referred    by  the   cycle  to  Sunday ;    whence,    in   the  firi 
cafe,  Eafter  is  celebrated  eight    days  later  than  it   fhould  be  j 
in  the  other,  it  is  celebrated  on  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon 
with  the  Jews  $  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

*  The  table  for  finding  Eafter  as  fettled  by  the  ftile-aft,  is 
to  be  received  as  a  general  rule,  although  the  aft  at  the  fame 
time  lays  down  another,  which  is  fometimes  inconfiftent  with 
the  table.  For  the  aft  fays,  that  Eafter- day,  is  to  be  the  firft 
Sunday  after  the  firft  full  moon,  next  after  the  21ft  of  March, 
which  rule  would  have  made  Eafter  a  month  later  than  by  the 
table,  in  the  year  1761.  Whereas  if  it  had  been  mentioned, 
after  the  fir/}  full moon,  next  after  the  vernal  equinox,  which!  was  the 
20th  of  March  ;  then  the  rule  would  have  agreed  with  the  ta- 
ble.    And  more  inftances  of  this  kind  may  happen.' 

*  But  after  all  the  fufs  that  has  been  made  for  finding  a  rule 
for  the  obfervation  of  Eafter,  the  prefent  rule  is  certainly  a 
very  ill  contrived  one,  and  had  been  better  fixed  to  fome  Sun- 
day, at  a  certan  time  of  the  year.  Jeliis  Chrift  did  fufrer  but 
once,  and  rife  once  ;  which  therefore  muft  have  been  at  one 
certain  time  of  the  year.  And  if  that  time  could  be  known, 
then  the  neareft  Sunday  to  that  would  moft  probably  be  Eafter  3 
which  would  have  been  eafily  known.  But  our  rule  makes  it 
Vary  five  weeks  from  the  time,  as  oblerved  in  different  years.' 
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*  It  is  extremely  probable  that  his  paffion  was  in  the  year 
34,  on  Friday  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Nifan,  which,  by  the 
Julian  account,  was  on  Friday  April  23,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  equinox  was  on  March  24.  But  with  us  now,  the  equinox 
is  upon  the  20th  of  March,  which  is  four  days  fooner.  There- 
fore bringing  the  paflion  back  to  our  way  of  reckoning,  it  will 
fall  on  April  19,  and  confequently  the  refurrection  would  be 
on  April  21.  Therefore  if  the  neareft  Sunday  to  April  21, 
had  been  fet  apart  for  Eafter-day,  it  would  have  been  an  ex- 
ceeding eafy  rule,  and  very  near  the  true  time,  and  I  think  this 
time  might  have  been  as  well  commemorated  by  an  eafy  and 
plain  rule,  that  comes  near  the  true  time,  as  a  perplexed  one, 
that  runs  further  from  it.' 

Mr.  Emerfon,  after  having  given  fome  very  ufeful  and  concife 
rules  for  computing  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  of 
high  water,  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon,  &c.  concludes  this  ar- 
ticle of  chronology  wiih  a  copious  table,  fhewing  the  times 
when  the  moft  noted  events  happened,  which  are  mentioned 
in  hiftory,  fuch  as  the  changes  of  kingdoms,  the  rife  and  fall 
of  monarchies,  the  lives  of  famous  men  ;  and  though,  as  our 
author  remarks,  '  the  chronology  of  ancient  times  is  very  uncer- 
tain, yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  know  (nearly)  when  fuch  or 
fuch  a  tranfaction  happened  ;  although  by  reafon  of  the  great 
diftance  of  time,  it  cannot  be  known  fo  accurately  as  we  could 
wifh.' 

In  the  n>xt  article  we  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  problems 
concerning  weights  and  meafures ;  arithmetical  confutations 
in  whole  numbers  and  fractions.  Practical  queftioiis  in  geo- 
metry, the  ufe  of  the  fliding-rule.  Menfuration  of  fuperficies 
and  folids,  with  the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  art  of 
gauging.  The  fourth  and  laft  article  relates  to  furveying  or 
meafuring  land,  in  which  there  cannot  be  any  thing  very  new 
expected  ;  yet  we  are  of  opinion,  that  what  Mr.  Emerfon  has 
here  delivered  in  a  few  pages,  will  prove  as  ferviceable  to  the 
young  Gecdejian  as  any  of  the  larger  volumes  which  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  fame  fubject. 

V#  A  Courfe  of  Experimental  Agriculture :    Containing    an  exafi 
Regifier  of  all  the  Bujintfs  tranjafted  during  five   Tears  on  near 
three   hundred  Acres  of  <variout  Soils  j   including  a  Variety  of  Ex- 
periments on  the  Cultivation  of  all  Sorts  of  Grain  and  Pulje^   both  . 
in  the  Old  and  New  Methods  ',  &c.    In  Two  Vols.   ^to.    21.  ics, 
Dodfley. 
1JEW  literary  productions  are  of  more  real  advantage  to  the 
"*•     public  than  thofe  which  contain  ufeful  rules  and  oblervations 
relating  to  agriculture  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  with  great  plea- 
Vol.  XXX,  Q&hr,  1770,  T  fure 
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fine  we  behold  that  fpirit  of  improvement  which  is  lately 
become  fo  confpicuous  among  thole  who  cultivate  the  practice 
of  that  art.  We  never  range  with  greater  fatisfaction  through 
any  part  of  our  province,  than  while  we  are  furveying  the  plain 
and  rural  experiments  of  the  induftrious  farmer,  on  which 
fubjec\  feveral  ettays  have  fallen  under  our  infpection  within  the 
laft  year.  Of  all  that  we  have  feen,  however,  of  fuch  publi- 
cations, there  is  none  which  difcovers  more  accurate  inveftiga- 
tion,  or  affords  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  lofs  or  advan- 
tage refulting  from  any  particular  method  of  hufbandry,  than 
the  work  now  before  us,  which  contains  a  copious  regifter  of 
experiments,  on  which  alone,  exclufive  of  products,  Mr.  Young 
informs  us,  that  he  has  expended  near  twelve  hundred  pounds ; 
a  facrifice  the  more  meritorious  with  the  public,  that  it  was 
not  made  fo  much  from  motives  of  intereft,  as  from  a  laudable 
refolution  of  bringing  fuch  methods  of  practice  as  were  re- 
commended by  writers  of  character  to  the  reft  of  experience. 

This  publication  is  conducted  upon  the  plan  made  ufe  of  by 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Home,  in  his  treatife  on  The  Principles  of 
Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  of  whom,  fays  Mr.  Young,  '  had 
he  thought  proper  to  have  given  his  attention  to  a  more  en- 
larged couife  of  experiments,  his  work  would  effectually  have 
prevented  my  troubling  the  world  with  this  imperfect  {ketch/ 
But  though  we  entirely  agree  with  our  author  in  the  opinion  he 
entertains  of  Dr.  Home's  judicious  performance,  we  can  by  no 
means  admit  of  the  juftice  of  the  epithet,  which  he  modeftly 
bellows  on  his  own  work  :  and  certainly  no  fmall  praife  is  due 
to  him  for  having  proiecuted  in  fo  extenfive  a  manner  the  me- 
thod of  enquiry  inftituted  by  that  ingenious  gentleman.  The 
experiments  with  which  we  are  here  prefented,  appear  evi- 
dently to  be  made  with  great  accuracy :  that  they  are  related 
with  veracity  we  have  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  doubt :  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  them  are  not  more  general  than  were 
warranted  by  the  facts :  and  the  whole  is  intended  to  throw  a 
clear  and  impartial  light  on  the  moft  important  points  of  agri- 
culture. We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  more  juft  idea  of  the 
principles  and  execution  of  the  work,  than  by  laying  before 
them  the  author's  account  of  it  as  contained  in  the  preface.    ,< 

*  I  venture  this  regifter  of  my  experience  to  the  public  eye,  with 
that  diffidence  which  is  ever  felt  by  thofe  who  have  formed  a  clear 
idea  of  perfection,  but  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reach  it.  I  entered 
upon  the  following;  experiments  with  an  ardent  hope  of  reducing 
every  doubtful  point  to  certainty  j  and  I  fmifhed  them  with  the 
chagrin  of  but  poorly  anfwering  my  own  expectations.  Where  I 
imagined  two  or  three  trials  would  have  proved  decifive,  forty  have 
been  conducted  in  vain.  I  began  with  Sketching  experiments,  in 
confequence  of  having  reafoned  on  the  probable  event;  but  a  very 
httie  experience  convinced  me  that  experiment  mult  precede  rea- 
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foning;  and  that,  in  agriculture,  it  is  fomewhat  neceflary  to  act 
before  we  think.  As  much  as  the  experimental  part  of  hufbandry  oc- 
cupied my  attention  even  at  fetting  out  5  yet  I  omitted  the  firft  year 
a  multitude  of  minutes,  which  I  have  regretted  fince;  many  the 
fecond  year,  and  not  a  few  even  to  the  laft :  but  the  feries  that 
ought  to  be  carried  on  regularly  are  boundlefs  ;  and  every  year  of 
a  man's  practice  will  open  new  worlds  of  enquiry. 

'  Had  matters  foreign  to  agriculture  permitted  me  to  have  con- 
tinued my  experiments  on  the  fame  land,  I  mould  not  have  pub- 
liflied  this  courfe  of  many  years ;  for  every  one  would  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  expediency  of  connecting  in  one  chain  a  long  feries 
of  trials,  that  determinate  conclufions  might  at  laft  have  been  the 
remit ;  but  a  change  of  foil  to  one  totally  different,  has  quite  bro- 
ken the  connection  between  the  experiments  I  carried  on  in  Suf- 
folk, and  thofe  I  am  preparing  for  in  Hertfordshire.  Thus  am  1 
involuntarily  led  to  make  a  paufe  in  my  inquiries,  almolt  at  their 
very  beginning;  and,  after  having  formed  the  pleafing  hope  of 
being  able  to  lay  before  the  public  a  work  naught  with  decifive 
conclufions,  the  remit  of  many  years  experience,  Iblufh  at  the  im- 
perfections of  the  prefent  fketch,  which  is  but  the  outline  of  what  I 
wifhed  to  perform. 

«  Let  me,  however,  in  palliation  of  the  acknowledged  fault  of 
publishing  a  work  whofe  imperfections  I  am  confeious  of,  venture 
to  afTure  the  candid  reader,  that  he  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
of  all  I  have  inferted  in  this  courfe.  My  attention  to  form  a  rc- 
gifter  minutely  genuine  has  been  fo  great,  that  fome  experiments 
are  inferted,  from  which  fcarce  any  conclufions  can  be  drawn  ; 
owing  to  unlucky  accidents,  or  other  caufes.  I  did  not  reject  them, 
that  my  book  might  be  the  real  tranfeript  of  my  practice,  and  not 
a  partial  reprefentation  of  experiments,  picked  and  culled  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  a  favourite  idea,  or  upon  which  to  found  a  brilliant 
•hypothefis.  In  numerous  inftances,  I  have  been  a  very  bad  farmer, 
and  acted  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  good  hufbandry  j  but  my  faults 
are  regiftered,  and  I  hope  condemned  impartially. 

■  The  general  principle  upon  which  I  began  and  continued  this 
courfe  of  experiments,  was  to  keep  minutes  of  every  thing  j  and 
though  the  many  omiffions  of  the  two  firft  years  were  fomewhat  in- 
confiltent  with  that  defign,  yet  I  was  afterwards  more  attentive, 
and  omitted  fewer  memorandums  which  were  requifite  for  the  draw- 
ing up  the  experiments  I  wanted  to  regifter.  I  was  never  abfent 
from  the  farm,  even  a  fingle  week,  without  leaving  a  baliff  I  could 
fully  truft,  who  gave  me,  on  my  return,  every  particular  I  de- 
manded in  writing,  by  which  means  my  journals  were  complete} 
nor  did  my  horfes,  men,  or  implements,  perform  the  moft  trifling 
work  without  its  being  minuted  j  nor  was  a  penny  expended  for 
any  purpofe  without  being  carried  to  the  account.  I  do  not  men- 
tion thefe  particulars  as  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  or  commendable 
attention}  but  merely  the  abfolute  requifites  and  foundation  of  ex- 
periments, without  which  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  regifter 
them  with  the  leaft  accuracy. 

*  The  many  volumes  upon  agriculture  which  I  have  turned  over, 
guarded  me  .again It  a  too  common  delufion,  and  ever  fatal  in  an 
inquiry  after  truth  5  the  adopting  a  favourite  notion,  and  forming 
experiments  with  an  eye  to  confirm  it.  There  is  fcarcely  a  modern 
book  on  agriculture,  but  carries  marks  of  this  unhappy  vanity  in 
the  author,  which  xnuft  render  its  authority  doubtful  to  every  l'en- 
fible  reader.    The  defign  of  perilling  fuch  works,  was  to  find  prac- 
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tical  and  experimental  directions  in  doubtful  points;  and  my  dis- 
appointment gave  me  a  difguft  at  favourite  hypothefes.  And  as  I 
embraced  agriculture  not  as  an  amufement,  but  a  bufinefs,  and 
with  a  fortune  that  would  not  allow  me  to  be  indifferent  about  pro- 
fit, especially  in  every  thing  carried  on  in  large,  I  fought  after 
Truth,  and  tried  a  number  of  experiments  merely  to  difcover 
her;  totally  indifferent  on  which  fide  I  found  her,  and  folicitous 
only  to  be  convinced  of  the  moft  profitable  methods,  in  order  to 
purfue  them  as  worthy  objects  of  my  attention.  The  reader,  after 
he  has  perufed  the  enfuing  pages,  will  eafily  credit  thefe  aflertions  ; 
for  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  leaft  trace  of  a  pre- 
judice for  or  againft  any  object  throughout  the  work.  He  will  no 
where  find  a  connedted  train  of  experiments  invariably  fuccefsful 
enough  to  create  fufpicions. 

*  It  is  of  little  confi quence  to  the  world  to  be  told  the  authors  of 
the  generality  of  books.  Merit  is  independent  of  reputation.  If  a 
work  is  good  it  maybe  applauded,  if  bad  condemned,  without 
the  leaft  neceffity  of  recurring  to  the  compofer;  but  with  fuch  as 
contain  experiments  in  any  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  the  cafe 
is  very  different.  The  firft  point  an  inquifitive  reader  attends  to, 
is  the  reality  of  the  experiments ;  an  enquiry  not  a  little  neceflary 
in  an  age  fo  fertile  in  book-making,  which  produces  fo  many  ex- 
perimental hufbandmen,  whofe  fields  yield  fuch  great  crops  without 
foil,  and  whofe  cattle  are  fattened  fo  nobly  without  food — farmers 
without  farms.  But  genuifes,  in  whom  invention  Supplies  the  de- 
fect of  land,  feed,  cattle,  implements,  and  every  requifite  Save  pens 
and  paper;  while  fuch  continue  to  write,  it  is  very  necefTary,  in 
works  of  this  nature,  for  the  author  to  fet  his  name  to  his  labours, 
with  that  of  the  place  where  his  experiments  were  made,  that  all 
who  think  it  proper  may  make  any  inquiries  they  pleafe  into  the 
truth  of  his  afftrtions ;  and  though  the  degrees  of  his  accuracy  can- 
not be  thus  difcovered,  yet  the  world  has  at  leaft  the  Satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  they  read  the  compofition  of  one  who  is  a  real  farm- 
er, and  who  made  great  numbers  of  experiments.  It  is  upon  this 
account  that  I  prefix  my  name  to  thefe  meets,  and  very  far  from 
any  vanity  of  being  known  as  an  author.  A  folitary,  who  lives  in 
the  obfeurity  of  a  retired  village,  whofe  attention  is  fixed  upon  the 
little  circle  of  his  family,  and  whofe  views  are  bounded  by  the  li- 
mits of  his  farm,  has  other  objects  to  employ  his  mind  upon,  than 
literary  reputation.  If  a  defire  of  being  ferviceable  to  the  interefts 
of  his  country  in  general,  and  his  profeffion  in  particular,  induces 
Jiim  topublifh  his  remarks,  the  world  deferves  too  much  refpect,  to 
let  him  negle£t  the  rendering  his  work  as  perfect  as  he  is  able  ;  the 
fame  of  doing  is  beft,  let  him  pofTefs,  but  not  enjoy.  As  to  the 
mere  reputation  of  being  known  as  the  writer  of  a  book,  it  is  t# 
him  a  bubble  j  it  will  not  manure  an  acre  of  land,  nor  fat  a  fingle- 
chicken,' 

The  fiibfequent  part  of  this  fenfible  preface,  where  Mr. 
Young  makes  many  pertinent  remarks  on  the  various  authors 
who  have  treated  of  agriculture,  Shews  his  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  on  that  Subject  to  be  as  accurate  and  extenfive  as 
bis  own  obfervations  in  the  field. 

What  muft  render  this  work  particularly  ufeful,  is  the  com- 
parative view  it  exhibits  of  the  old  and  new  hufbandry,  which 
the  author  has  delineated  in  all  the  different  fpecies  of  grain, 
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as  well  as  in  other  products.  The  general  order  in  which  he 
relates  his  experiments  is  as  follows  i .  The  culture  in  the 
old  method.  2.  The  culture  in  the  new.  3.  Comparifon  be- 
tween them.  4.  The  quantity  of  feed.  5.  The  time  of  fovv- 
ing.  6.  Mifcellaneous  experiments.  We  lhall  extract  a  few  of 
the  experiments  on  wheat  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work. 
1  Culture  and   Produce  in  the  Old  Method. 

*  The  common  way  of  fowing  wheat,  in  the  direct  manner  of 
throwing  the  feed  into  the  ground,  admits  of  very  few  variations  j 
but  in  the  general  management  of  the  crop  there  muft  neceilarily 
be  a  thoufand  degrees  of  good  and  bad  husbandry.  In  a  practice 
of  any  extent  many  of  thefe  muft  of  courfe  arife,  and  it  is  from  a 
jregifter  of  them  that  the  confequences  of  each  are  to  be  diitinclly 
known.  The  following  experiments  contain  inftances  of  fome 
wheat  crops  by  no  means  well  managed  j  others  that  had  all  poffi- 
ble  advantages  of  fallowing,  manuring,  &c.  j  fome  the  producl  of 
ftiff  clays,  others  of  very  light  loams:  the  preparation  has  been  by 
fallowing— by  clover — by  pulfe,  &c.  Thefe  variations  will  explain 
the  great  difference  in  the  producl:. 

'  Experiment  N°  1.    Culture,  expences,  and  produce,  of  6  acres, 
fields  Q^and  G,  1763. 

'  Culture.]  I  entered  this  field  at  Lady-day  1763,  paying  the 
farmer  the  expences  of  feed,  tillage,  &c  In  1759  it  was  fallow.  la 
1760  wheat.    In  1761  oats.     In  1762  fallow. 

Expences.  £,  s.    Jt 

Labour.   Plowing  5  clean  earths  and  1  half  earth,  $s  6d.  per 

acre,  —  —  — .        ;_ 

Ditto.  Harrowing,  —  —  — 

Manuring,  —  —  — 

14  bufhels  feed,  — ■  —  — 

Reaping,  ~  —  —  — 

Th  reining,  —  _  —  — 


Rent,  tythe,  and  town  charges,  — 


Produce.]  Received  for  19  qr.  2  bufhels, 

— 

Expences,        —              — ■                — 

— 

Profit,  1 7 j.  6{d.  per  acre,               — 

_ 

Ploughing,  at  is,  6d.           —            — 

2     9 

6 

Harrowing,  at  $d.             —                — 

0     4 

6 

Manuring,         —                 —             — 

*     4 

0 

Carting  in  harveft,  4^/.  per.  acre,      — 

0     2 

4* 

10 
5 

0 

z 
0 

?5 

2 

z 

20 
»5 

7 
2 

4* 

5     5     £ 


o    4& 

Profit  per  acre  tod.  —  —  — -  o    4  n 

Total  expence  per  acre,  3/.  ys.  old. 

Obfervations. 
This  crop  amounted  to  3  qr.  2  bufhels  per  acre,  far  from  a  bad 
one  :  but  the  weather  proved  fo  extremely  unfavourable  at  harveft 
as  to  damage  it  greatly.  It  was  not  all  cut  before  the  23d  of  Sept. 
and  the  rains  came  fo  fuccefTively  that  fome  of  it  was  in  the  field  a 
fortnight,  and  moft  of  it  l'prouted  either  in  the  field  or  the  barn,  to 
that  although  wheat  yielded  a  good  no  more  than  10s.  6d.  could  be 
gained  for  this. 
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*  Experiment  NQz.  Culture,  expences,  and  produce,  of  9  acres,  part 
of  field  P,  1764.. 
*  Culture.']  This  field  was  clover  in  1763;  the  weather  proved  (o 
unfavourable  that  I  could  not  fow  it  till  the  24th  of  October. 

Expcnces. 
For  l|  qr.  of  feed,  —  — 

Lime  and  fait  for  ftecp,  —  — 

One  clean  earth,  —  — 

Harrowing,  —  —  — 

Water  furrowing,  «—  — 

Reaping  and  harvefling,  —  — 

Threflnng  17  qr.  —  — 


Rent,  Sec. 


Produce.']  For  6  qr.  6  bufhels,  at  39J.        — 
For  2  bufhels  of  orFal  wheat,  — 

For  9 -|qr.  at  4 1  s.  —  — 

For  4  bufhels,  —  — • 

Expences,  —  — 

Profit  1/.  i%s.  \d.per  acre,  «*- 
Ploughing,  at  1/.  6d.            —  — 

Harrowing,  at  3^.  —  — 

Carting  in  harvefl,  at  i\d.per  acre,        — 

Clear  profit  1/.  15J.  id. per  acre,  —  —  15  T7    o 

Total  expence  per  acre,  2/.  os.  $ld. 

Obfervations. 

«  This  crcp  did  not  amount  to  2  qr,  per  acre,  which  on  this  field  I 
confider  as  a  very  poor  one.  But  I  rauft  attribute  this  to  two  caufes  j 
firft,  the  general  fate  which  attended  the  crops  for  many  miles 
around.  In  feveral  pariihes  in  the  neighbourhood;  they  were  fup- 
pofed  not  to  amount  to  above  1  qr.  and  f  per  acre,  fecondly  my  hav- 
ing been  abfent  when  it  ought  to  have  been  weeded.  When  I  re- 
turned home,  I  cut  the  thirties  in  fome  acres,  but  foon  found  the 
men  damaged  the  corn  too  much,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  let 
the  crop  take  its  chance.  At  harveft  the  docks  and  thirties  wore  a 
very  formidable  appearance,  and  were  in  many  places  fo  thick,  that 
few  could  be  rejected,  but  were  bound  up  in  the  (heaves,  which  con- 
fequently  took  the  longer  to  dry  and  in  the  time  got  much  rain  on 
them. 

•  Experiment  N°  3.  Cultivation,  expences,  and  produce,  of  1  acre, 
field  M,  1764. 

<  Culture.]  This  acre  was  winter  fallowed  by  3  plowings,  from  Mi- 
chaelmas 1762,  to  May  1763,  and  between  that  time  and  fowing,  re- 
ceived a  fummer  fallow  of  feven  plough ings  befides  harrovvings.  In 
the  beginning  of  June,  10  cart  loads  of  coal  afhes,  mortar  rubbifh, 
&c.  &c.  mixed  together  were  fpread  upon  it,  it  being  deiigned  for 
turneps ;  but  changing  mv  mind,  I  kept  it  for  wheat  through  cu- 
riofity,  to  difcover  the  effect  of  complent  tillage  and  manure  unit- 
ed :  attention  was  given  to  mix  the  manure  well  with  the  foil  by 
the  repeated  plowings  and 'harrovvings.    The  firft  week  in  Septem,- 

ber 


£• 

J.    d. 

— 

4 

8      O 

— 

0 

3     * 

— 

0 

9     0 

— 

0 

3     4 

— 

0 

4     6 

— 

1 

7     6 

— 

2 

J2       X 

> 

9 

7     8 

— 

7 

13     0 

«7 

0     8 

— 

»3 

3     3 

— 

0 

8     0 

— 

'9 

9     6 

— 

1 

0     0 

34- 

0     9 

— 

17 

0     8 

— 

in 

0     J 

0  13 

6 

0      6 

9 

0      2 

9i" 

— — 

I 
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ber,  60  bufhels  of  foot  were  fown  over  it,  and  40  of  malt  duft 
thefe  manures  I  ufed  in  preference  to  dung,  that  no  feeds  of  weeds'* 
might  be  carried  into  the  land  i  the  middle  of  the  fame  month  it 
was  fown  with  two  bufliels  of  red  wheat,  from  Cambridgeshire, 
iteeped  in  brine  and  warned  well,  the  light  grains,  &c.  flammed  off, 
and  then  limed  and  falted. 

*  It  came  up  with  great  luxuriance,  infomuch  that  by  Chriftmas 
it  was  quite  thick  and  matted  over  the  land.  In  January  fome 
farmers  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  feed  it  off  with  fheep,  afferti  ng 
that  it  would  be  mildewed  without.  I  followed  their  advice,  herd- 
led  it  in,  and  fed  it  off  clofe.  In  April  many  weeds  arofe,  which 
frightened  me;  but  having  heard  of  fome  farmers  hand-hoeing 
wlfeat,  I  determined  to  apply  that  remedy,  and  accordingly  fent 
in  three  men  with  the  hoes  they  commonly  made  ufeoffor  this 
purpofe,  4  inches  wide  ;  I  directed  them  to  cut  them  up  freely,  and 
not  regard  cutting  up  the  wheat,  which  they  had  orders  to  thin 
every  where :  this  work  they  executed  very  well,  infomuch  that 
nothing  more  was  ken  of  weeds.  It  efcaped  laying,  was  pretty- 
lucky  in  harveft.     Threfhed  foon  after,  the  produce  4  qr.  and  £ . 

Expences. 
Eleven  clean  earths,  —  —  — 

Five  harrowings,  —  —  — 

Coft  of  the  firft  manure  and  labour,         —  — 

Ditto  of  the  fecond,  —  —  — 

Two  bufhels  of  wheat,  —  —  — 

Sowing,  —  —  —  — 

Lime  and  fait,  —  —  — 

Herdling,  —  —  —  — 

Handhoeing,  —  —  — 

Reaping  and  harvefting,  —  — 

Threfhing,         —  —  —  — 

Rent,  &c.  &c.  —  —  — 


£- 

s. 

£ 

0 

II 

a 

0 

2 

3 

1 

13 

0 

1 

*9 

4 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

13 

O 

0 

7 

6 

0 

12 

6 

1 

14 

0 

manurings, 

1,     1  11  1  1 
1              ' 

0  16 
0     1 
2     2 
0     2 
0     0 

862 

Produce.]  4qr.  and  f, 
Expences,            — 

10     a     0 
8     6s 

Profit,            — 
Ploughing,             — 
Harrowing,                — 
Carting  on  road  for  the  2 
Ditto  at  home  on  firft, 
Ditto  in  harveft,        — 

The  above  profit, 

x    16     4 
6 

3 

H 

1 

3f 

3        2     TOf 

I     l6       4" 

Lois 

Obfervations. 
*  Four  quarters  and  \  are  by  no  means  a  very  extraordinary  crop 
in  this  country,  with  common  management ;  but  this  year  it  is  ex- 
tremely fo:  I  remarked  in  the  laft  experiment  the  great  unfavour- 
ablenefs  of  the  feafon,  which  was  fo  extreme,  that  I  believe  no  fuch 
crop'  as  this  was  known  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood  j  fo  that 
this  product  in  compariibn  with  others  is  very  great,  but  to  what 
degree  cannot  be  (aid  precifely.  One  may  however  determine  from 
it  that  fpirited  and  complete  hufbandry,  though  it  may  not  from 
the  great  txpence  of  it  prove  profitable  in  an  unfavourable  year,  yet, 
confidering  the  great  heart  the  landis  left  in,  it  will  I  apprehend  m 
the  long  run  prove  much  fuperior.    The  trial  of  this  experiment  de- 
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termines  me  in  every  future  year  to  form  fimilar  ones,  that  the  real 
value  of  fuch  methods  may  be  clearly  known. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  better  of  the  contraft,  we  fhall 
next  relate  as  many  experiments  of  the  new  method.  But 
here  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife  the  author's  introduction 
to  tl)at  lection,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objections  which  might 
be  railed  againit  the  juftnefs  of  the  companion. 

f  Culture  and  Produce  in  the  New  Method. 

'  The  reader  can  fcarcely  expect  that  any  experiments  in  this 
mode  of  fowing  are  upon  as  large  a  fcale  as  thofe  of  the  preceding 
fection  ;  my  fortune  would  by  no  means  allow  me  to  venture  fo 
far  into  the  road  of  ideal  hufbandry ;  for  as  to  experiments  for  my 
guide,  never  had  I  read  one  that  was  the  leaft  fatisfactory  when  I 
Began  my  own  trials,  nor  do  I  think  they  abound  much  at  prefeat. 
However,  this  feries  of  trials  will  prove  much  more  ufeful  in  their 
accuracy,  than  the  experience  of  a  whole  farm  could  poffibly  allow. 
Large  experiments  are  certainly  very  important;  but  if  a  man 
throws  30  or  40  or  10c  acres  at  once  into  the  drill  culture,  I  will 
anfwer  for  it,  whatever  may  be  his  fortune,  that  the  method  will 
not  have  that  genuine  and  complete  advantage  neceffary  for  expe- 
riments that  are  to  be  laid  before  the  publick.  The  object  is  too 
large,  the  number  of  hand*  neceffary  (and  dextrous  ones)  too  great, 
and  the  conftant  requifite  attention  too  fatiguing.  lean  affure  the 
reader,  that  I  do  not  infert  one  experiment,  however  fmall,  but  is 
as  clear  in  every  particular,  and  in  many  more  fo,  than  would  ico 
acres  be;  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  applicable  to  com- 
jnon  practice.  It  may  be  faid  that  there  are  variations  in  the  foil, 
■which  do  not  come  into  the  account  of  fo  fmall  a  piece  as  a  rood,  or 
half  acre.  Allowing  this  may  be  the  cafe,  is  it  not  the  fame  with 
the  largeft  field  ?  If  the  conclufion  be  clear  from  a  trial  of  20  acre?, 
will  it  be  attended  with  the  fame  confequences  in  another,  although 
contiguous,  20  acres  ?  In  a  well-cultivated  country,  fcarce  a  field 
is  to  be  found  that  has  its  exact  counterpart. 

'  The  foil  exactly  of  the  fame  level,  depth,  and  nature. 

'  The  expofitiori  precifely  the  fame :  an  high  hedge  in  one  field 
may  intercept  a  mildew  coming  with  a  wind  ;  the  other  field  da- 
maged for  want  of  it. 

*  The  preceding  crops,  tillage toeach,  manuring,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all 
to  have  been  the  f?.me,  and  performed  at  the  fame  time. 

*  Thefe  circumftances,  it  is  evident,  might  be  infinitely  multipli- 
ed ;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the  larger  the  experiment,  the  lefs 
accurate  it  mult  be  :  and  that  for  very  obvious  reafons.  It  is  much 
eatier  to  find  2  acres  al;ke  than  200 :  indeed  10  or  20  acres  can 
fcarce  ever  be  found  the  fame ;  (o  that  a  large  experiment  may  be 
conclufive  for  the  land  alone  it  is  conducted  on  5  which  is  juft  no- 
thing, becaufe  a  change  of  y^ar  is  another  vaiiation,  and  of  the 
moil  important  kind  :  nor  is  it  pofiVole  in  large  experiments  for  all 
the  works  to  be  performed  at  the  fame  time. 

*  Suppofe  a  gentleman  tells  me,  that  in  order  to  be  particularly  ge- 
nuine he  will  reject  all  fmall  pieces  of  land,  and  try  an  experiment 
cf  feed  or  tillage,  Sec.  Sec.  on.  40  acres  of  barky  all  ready  for  fow. 
ing  ;  he  divides  it  into  10  pieces  of  4  acres  each,  for  fo  many  vari- 
ations j  now  in  this  cafe  he  mult  either  have  10  teams,  ploughs, 
harrows,  Szc.  Sec.  and  men  equally  fkilful  to  all,  or  his  trial  will  not 
be  worth  two  pence :  if  he  does  a  part  at  a  time,  letting  6  hours  in- 
tervene between  one  field  and  another,  a  heavy  mower  of  rain  upon 
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the  well-prepared  barley  land  will  occafion  a  difference  fufficient  to 
balance  upon  many  foils  every  other  point :  and  confequently  all 
his  concluiions  mutt  be  erroneous.  For  thefe  reafbns  I  am  always 
diffident  of  giving  full  credit  to  experiments  of  comparifon  that  are 
tried  in  large:  I  well  know  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  the 
reafon  of  the  thing,  that  a  greater  accuracy  attends  fmall  than  large 
trafts  of  land.  The  reader  will  excufe  this  digreffion.  As  the  fol- 
lowing feries  of  trials  are  moflly  upon  roods,  half  acres,  and  acres, 
it  was  neceffary  to  fay  fomething  in  anfwer  to  thofe  who  argue 
againft  fuch  fmall  experiments:  and  I  (hall  only  add,  that  there 
is  an  accuracy  in  the  following  experiments,  which  I  defy  any  man 
in  England  to  equal,  who  forms  his  trials  upon  ten  acred  pieces  $ 
provided  it  is  an  old  inclofed  and  cultivated  country. 

«  Experiment  N°  i.  Culture,  expences,  and  produce,  of  half  an 
acre,  field  L*,  1764- 

*  Culture.'}  This  piece  was  ploughed  once  in  the  autumn  of  1762, 
and  once  more  by  Lady  day  1763;  from  that  time  to  September,  it  re- 
ceived three  more  ploughings,  the  laft  of  which  itruck  it  into 
iteatches  or  beds,  5  feet  wide.  The  middle  of  that  month,  thefe 
were  arched  up,  by  what  is  called  in  Suffolk  upfetting,  that  is,  the 
plough  begins  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  finiihes  on  both  fides  in 
the  old  furrows.  It  was  then  harrowed  fine,  and  drilled  with  wheat 
in  three  rows  on  the  top  of  each  ridge,  eight  inches  afunder;  the 
drills  were  ftruck  by  lines  with  hoes,  the  feed  fowed  by  hand,  and 
covered  with  rakes ;  it  took  three  pecks. 

1  But  l\?re  I  mould  remark,  that,  as  many  of  thefe  experiments 
were  fown  with  a  drill  plough,  at  a  vaftly  lefs  expence,  I  (hall 
charge  this,  as  if  the  feed  was  likewife  flied  by  that  implement:  if 
I  was  not  to  purfue  this  method,  the  obfervation  upon  the  whole 
feries  would  be  totally  delufive. 

'  After  the  wheat  was  fown,  deep  and  fufiicient  water-furrows 
were  cut  through  the  piece  to  lay  it  dry  for  the  winter. 

1  The  middle  of  March  the  rows  were  hand-hoed  with  hoes  4^ 
inches  wide,  and  the-outfides  of  the  outward  rows  alio  hoed  for  a  ♦ 
few  inches :  The  laft  week  in  the  fame  month,  the  firft  horfe-hoeing 
was  given  with  a  common  plough  by  a  bout,  turning  a  furrow  from 
the  wheat,  and  throwing  a  ridge  up  in  the  middle  of  the  interval : 
but,  from  this  operation,  I  found  that  the  fpaces  left,  of  3  feet 
8  inches,  were  too  narrow  for  a  bout;  beginning  at  firft  near  the 
wheat,  I  found  the  plough  buried  it  fo,  that  I  was  forced  to  order 
it  to  leave  a  ftripe  6  inches  broad,  which  diminished  the  fpace  to  2. 
feet  8  inches.  When  it  was  finifhed,  the  water-furrows  were  fcow- 
ered  out  again,  as  heavy  fpring  rains  without  this  precaution  would 
deftroy  the  crop.  The  firft  week  in  May,  it  was  horfe-hoed  a  fe- 
coiid  rime,  by  fplitting  the  little  ridge  before  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  intervals ;  but  this,  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fpace,  was  for- 
ced to  be  done  by  three  cuts  of  the  plough.  In  June,  the  rows  were 
again  hand-hoed,  as  before.  The  end  of  the  fame  month,  another 
horfe-hoeing  was  given,  reverfing  the  laft.  The  middle  of  July,  it 
was  horfe-hoed  again,  fplitting  the  ridge  twice  in  a  place,  to  open 
the  furrow  deep.  It  was  harvefted  very  favourably  j  the  produce 
1  qr.  1  bufhel. 

Expences.  £.   s.   d. 

Six  ploughings,  —  —  —  030 

Two  harrowings,  —  —  —  006 

Drilling,  —  —  — -  —  o     o     1 1 

Seed,  —  — .  —  —  o     3    a\ 

Water- 
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Water-furrowing  three  times, 
Two  hand-hoeings,  — 

Five  horfe-hoeings,  — . 

Keaping,  — 

Harvcfting,  &c.  — - 

Threlhing,  — 

Rent,  &c.  — 


Produce  ]  i  qr.  i  bum.  at  42/.  — 

Expences,  —  — 

Profit  7/.  ^\d.  per  acre,  —  — 

Ploughing,            —                — •  — 

Harrowing,        —  —  — 

Drilling,                —                —  — 

Horfe-hoeing,        —  —  _ 

Carting  in  harveft,  —  — . 

The  above  profit,  —  *— 

Lofs  per  acre,  is.  j*d.  —  — . 

Obfervations. 

•  This  firft  trial  of  my  drilling  fucceeded  much  better  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  from  the  appearance  of  the  corn  all  the  year,  which  was  by 
no  means  favourable,  I  apprehended  the  crop  would  not  be  above 
a  or  3  bumels  at  moft  5  and  finding  the  corn  in  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  ftraw  than  common,  gave  me  hope,  that  fomething  might  in 
time  be  made  of  this  method.  I  ihould  mark,  that  it  was  kept  per- 
fectly clean  from  all  weeds,  and  that  the  horfe-hoeings  were  nume- 
rous enough  to  preferve  the  intervals  in  good  tilth.  They  were  all 
given  with  two  horfes. 

«  Experiment  N°  2.     Culture,  expences,  and  produce,   of  half  an 
acre,  field  L*,  1764. 

*Culture.~l  This  piece  was  ploughed  in  the  autumn  of  1762.  Twice 
more  in  April  1763.  Again  in  May.  And  between  that  time  and  Mi- 
chaelmas three  times  more  j  the  laft  earth  threw  it  into  fteatches  5 
feet  broad.  It  was  then  arched  up,  and  harrowed  fine  ;  and  drilled  by 
hand,  2  rows  at  1  foot  afunder  on  the  top  of  each  bed.  Taking 
3  pecks  of  feed.  After  lowing,  it  was  thoroughly  water-furrowed. 
About  the  laft  week  in  March,  it  received  its  firft  hoeing,  which 
turned  a  furrow  on  each  fide  from  the  corn,  throwing  up  a  ridge 
in  the  middle  of  the  interval  and  water-furrows  fcowered.  Jn^a 
fortnight  after,  the  rows  were  hand-hoed  with  hoes  9  inches  wide, 
not  only  in  the  fpace  between,  but  alfo  5  or  6  inches  on  the  outfides, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  rows  on  a  ftripe  of  well-cut  and  loofened  earth. 
The  middle  of  May,  it  was  horle-hoed  again ;  and  hand-hoed  a 
fortnight  after  :  I  mould  remark  that  my  bargain  with  hand-hoers 
is  always  to  hand-weed  the  rows  themfelves,  as  they  go  along. — 
The  laft  horfe-hoeing  reverted  the  work  of  the  firft.  And  the  third, 
which  was  given  the  firft  week  in  July,  did  the  fame  by  the  i'econd. 
The  fourth  was  performed  in  about  a  week  after,  leaving  an  open 
trench  in  the  middle  of  the  interval*  and  the  corn  banked  upas 
it  were.  I  mould  obferve,  that  the  effect  of  thefe  horfe-hoeings  and 
hand-hoeings  alfo  was  always  vilible  in  a  clay  or  two  after,  in  deep- 
ning  the  green  of  the  plants,  and  irjcjreafing  their  growth.  The 
wheat  was  reaped  the  firft  week  in  September.  It  dk\  not  ripenfa 
foon  as  the  common  corn.    Product,  1  o1r.  4  bumels. 
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Expences.  £.   s.   d. 

tight  ploughings,  —  —  —  o    4    o 

Two  harro wings,  —  — -  —  006 

Drilling,  —  —  —  —  o    o     x$ 

Seed,  —  \  —  —  —  °     3    4. 

Water-furrowing  three  times,  —  —  °    4    9 

Two  hand-hoeings,  —  —  —  049 

Four  horfe-hoeings,        —  —  —  014, 

Reaping,  —  —  —•  ""  o     3     o 

liar  veiling,  —  —  —  018 

Tbrefhing,        —  —  —  o_+    c 

Rent,  &c,  —  — 

Produce.]  1  qr.  4  bufli.  at  42/.  — 

Expences,  —  —  — • 

Ploughing,         —  —               — 

Harrowing,            —  —            — 

Drilling,            —  —                — 

Horfe-hoeing,  —                       — 

Carting  in  harveft,  —                — 

Clear  profit,  1/.  5/,  yd.  per  acre,  —  012  ~J| 

Obfervations. 

«  This  crop  proved  very  profitable  ;  for  above  ry.per  acre  from 
land  that  is  left  in  excellent  order  for  another  crop  is  a  confiderable 
return.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  land  after  this  method  is 
in  much  better  order  than  after  common  wheat  crops,  either  for 
repeating  the  drilling,  or  fowinsj  fpring  corn,  &c.  broad  caih  I 
have  hope,  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  crop,  and  particularly  from  ob- 
ferving  that  none  of  it  was  beaten  down  by  the  weather,  to  carry 
the  produce,  by  means  of  manure  and  great  tillage,  much  higher 
than  this. 

'  Experiment  N°  3.     Culture,  expences,  and  produce,  of  half  an 
acre,  field  L*,  1764. 

<  Culture. .]  This  piece  was  plowed  once  in  1762,  autumn.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  it  was  ftirred  again.  From  thence  till  Michaelmas  it  re- 
ceived four  earths  more,  the  latter  of  which  threw  it  into  fteatches  of 
5  feet,  upon  which  8  cart  loads  of  mortar  rubbim  and  coalafties  were 
(bread  ;  then  another  ploughing  turned  in  the  manure,  and  arched 
up  the  beds  at  the  fame  time.  It  was  harrowed  and  drilled  in  dou- 
ble rows  1  foot,  with  three  pecks  of  feed  ;  and  well  water-furrowed. 

*  The  firft  week  in  April  it  received  the  firft  horie  hoeing :  the 
operations  of  each  need  not  be  fpecified  (unlcfs  for  variations)  as 
they  were  the  fame  as  before;  the  water-furrows  were  frefli  opened, 
and  the  hand-hoeing  given  in  about  ten  days.  During  the  fummer 
it  received  three  more  horfe-hoeings  and  one  hand-hoeing.  No- 
thing could  be  finer  than  the  appearance  of  this  corn  through  the 
fpring  and  the  fore  part  of  the  fummer,  the  rows  of  a  thick  luxuri- 
ance, and  much  higher  than  any  common  wheat :  I  had  great  hope 
of  a  fine  crop;  but  was  much  difappointed,  when  I  found  before 
harveft,  that  the  ftalks  and  leaves  were  of  an  unwholfome  fpeckled 
appearance,  flightly  mildewed  I  apprehend  ;  and  although  the  iiraw 
was  in  large  quantities  for  drilled  corn,  yet  the  ears  were  very  poor. 

It 
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It  wa«  not  reaped  until  the  end  of  September.    The  product,  % 
bufhels. 

Expences. 

Seven  earths,              — •                   —  — 

One  harrowing,              —                    —  — 

Drilling,                —                       —  — . 

Seed,                —                — .                 —  — 

Water-furrowing  thrice,                 —  — 

Two  hand-hoeings,            —                —  — 

Four  horfe-hoeings,             —               —  — - 

Reaping,                —                —                _  >   — 

Har  veiling,                  —                     —  — 

Threfliing,            —               —               —  — . 
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Rent,  &c.  —  —  —  0170 
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Produce.]  7  bufliels,  at  38J. 


Expences,               —                   — 

— 

2     5     °i 

Produce,                 — 

0     3 
0     0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
2     7 

1  n   3 

Lofs,  i/.  3 j.  y\d.per  acre,               — 

Ploughing,        —               —                — 

Harrowing, 

Drilling,  <          —                —                — 

Horfe-hoeing,                  — 

Carting  in  harveft,  '           —                 — 

Carting,  and  expences  of  manuring,     — 

0  ii,Jf| 

6 

1 

°l 
10 
j.j 

i 

2  11     8| 

Total  lofs,  61.  is.  o\d.  per  acre,  —  -—  3 

Observations. 

'  This  experiment  is  a  remarkable  one  ;  thofe  above  regiftcred, 
of  the  fame  year,  were  either  profitable,  or  the  lofs  trifling  j  this, 
■which  was  well  manured,  turned  out  much  the  worft  :  now  I  ap- 
prehend it  mult  have  been  owing  to  the  omiflion  of  feeding  oft  ti*e 
green  wheat  in  the  fpring  j  for,  although  the  crop  was  not  beaten 
down  by  the  weather,  yet  the  luxuriance  of  it  might  occafion  that 
ranknefs  in  the  flraw,  which  attracts  the  mildew  :  fuppofing  there 
is  fuch  a  quality,  as  I  have  reafon  to  believe  there  is :  however,  this 
experiment  opens  a  field  for  new  enquiries,  which  mult  be  con- 
dueled  with  an  ejreto  this  event. 

As  this  is  a  work  of  fuch  a  nature  as  admits  of  no  abridg- 
ment, and  it  was  neceflary  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
to  give  a  full  detail  of  fome  of  the  experiments,  both  in  the 
old  and  new  method  of  htifbandry,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
be  more  liberal  in  extracts  from  this  publication  than  ufual. 
We  fhall  therefore  refer  to  our  next  Review  for  a  farther  ac- 
count of  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  which  has  now  been  ex- 
hibited, and  other  ufeful  and  important  points  of  hufbandry, 
ail  of  which  appear  to  have  been  profecuted  by  this  judicious 
author  with  uncommon  attention  and  almoft  unexampled  in- 
dustry. 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 

VI.  Critical 
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VI.   Critical  Obfervations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid.  8 v§. 
is.  bd.     Elmfly. 

'HE  celebrated  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  in  a  difTer- 
tation  on  the  fixth  book  of  Virgil's  ^neis,  has  attempted 
to  prove,  that  ^Eneas's  adventure  to  the  infernal  fhades  is  no 
other  than  a  figurative  defcription  of  his  initiation  into  the 
myfteries,  and  particularly  a  very  exact  one  of  the  fpectacles  of 
the  Eleufinian.  This  opinion  is  fupported  with  great  learning ; 
and  by  fome  is  accounted  an  ingenious  improvement  on  the 
obvious  fenfe  of  Virgil.  His  lordlhip  purfues  two  different 
methods  which  unite,  as  he  apprehends,  in  the  fame  conclu- 
fion.  From  general  principles  he  infers  the  propriety  and  even 
neceffity  of  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  myfteries,  and  from  a  com- 
parifon  of  particular  circumftances  he  endeavours  to  demon- 
ltrate,  that  Virgil  has  actually  introduced  it  into  the  iEneid. 

The  defign  of  thefe  Critical  Obfervations  is  to  mew  the  fal- 
lacy of  his  lordfhip's  hypothefis. 

The  learned  prelate  afl'erts,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  pa- 
ganifm,  of  which  the  myfteries  were  an  effential  part,  was  in- 
stituted by  the  ancient  lawgivers  for  the  fupport  and  benefit  of 
fociety  ;  that  the  myfteries  themfelves  were  a  fchool  of  mo- 
rality and  religion  in  which  the  vanity  of  polytheifm,  and  the 
unity  of  the  firft  caufe  was  revealed  to  the  initiated ;  that  Vir- 
gil intended  his  poem  for  a  republic  in  action,  as  thofe  of 
Plato  and  Tully  were  in  precept ;  and  therefore  could  not  avoid 
difplaying  his  firft  and  nobleft  art  of  government ;  that  his 
perfect  lawgiver  muft  be  initiated  as  the  ancient  founders  of 
ftates  had  been  before  him,  and  2s  Auguftus  himfelf  was  many 
ages  afterwards. 

The  author  of  thefe  Critical  Obfervations  does  not  attempt 
to  controvert  all  the  proportions  contained  in  this  paragraph, 
but  thofe  only  which  have  an  immediate  connexion  with  the 
principal  queftion. 

In  oppofition  to  the  notion,  that  Paganifm  was  entirely  the 
religion  of  the  magiftrate,  he  obferves,  that  the  oracles  were 
no  lefs  ancient,  nor  lefs  venerable-. than  the  myfteries,  that 
every  difficulty,  religious  or  civil,  wrft  fubmitted  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  thofe  infallible  tribunals.  Here  then,  fays  he,  we  might 
expeft  to  perceive  the  directing  hand  of  the  magiftrate ;  yet 
when  we  ftudy  their  hiftory  with  attention,  inftead  of  the  alli- 
ance between  church  and  ftate,  we  can  only  difcover  the  an- 
cient alliance  between  the  avarice  of  the  prieft,  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people. 

Having  urged  this  objection  in  its  full  extent,  he  remarks, 
that  unlefs  iEneas  is  the  lawgiver  of  Virgil's  republic,  he  has 

no 
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no  more  bufinefs  with  the  myfteries  of  Athens  than  with  the 
laws  of  Sparta.  This  leads  him  to  confider  the  nature  and 
plan  of  the  ^Eneid.  But  difcovering  no  traces  of  a  political 
character  in  the  hero  of  the  poem,  he  concludes  with  obferv- 
ing>  that  the  biihop's  firft  and  general  argument  appears,  when 
relumed,  to  amount  to  this  irrefragable  demonstration,  that  if 
the  myfteries  were  inftituted  by  legislators  (which  they  proba- 
bly were  not)  ^Eneas  (who  was  no  legislator)  mult  of  courfe 
be  initiated  into  them  by  the  poet. 

The  bifhop  fays,  the  fecret  doctrine  of  the  myfteries  revealed 
to  the  initiated  was,  that  Jupiter  .  .  .  and  the  whole  rabble  of 
licentious  deities  were  only  dead  mortals.  But  our  author  re- 
plies, that  there  is  not  any  thing  like  this  laid  open  in  the 
fixth  book  of  Virgil.  He  examines  more  particularly  his 
lordShip's  account  of  the  fecret  doctrine  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  myfteries,  and  then  alledges  what  he  calls  two  very  Simple 
reafons  which  perfuade  him,  that  Virgil  has  not  revealed  the 
fecret  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries :  the  firft  is  bis  ignorance,  and 
the  fecond  bis  dfcretion.  We  Shall  fubjoin  them  in  the  author's 
words. 

*  i.  As  his  lordSbip  has  not  made  the  fmalleft  attempt  to 
prove  that  Virgil  was  himfelf  ini:iated,  it  is  plain  that  he  fup- 
pofed  it,  as  a  thing  of  courfe.  Had  he  any  right  to  fuppofe 
it  ?  By  no  means :  that  ceremony  might  naturally  enough  finish 
the  education  of  a  young  Athenian  ;  but  a  Barbarian,  a  Ro- 
man, would  moft  probably  pals  through  life  without  directing 
his  devotion  to  the  foreign  rites  of  Eleufis. 

1  The  philofophical  fentiments  of  Virgil  were  Still  more  un- 
likely to  infpire  him  with  that  kind  of  devotion.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  was  a  determined  Epicurean  a  ;  and  a  very  na- 
tural antipathy  fubfifted  between  the  Epicureans  and  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  myfteries.  The  celebration  opened  with  a  So- 
lemn excommunication  of  thofe  atheiftical  philofophers,  who 
were  commanded  to  retire,  and  l,Q>leave  that  holy  place  for 
pious  believers  b ;  the  zeal  of  the  people  was  ready  to  enforce 
this  admonition.  I  will  not  deny,  that  curiofity  might 
ibmetimes  tempt  an  Epicurean  to  pry  into  thefe  fecret 
rites ;  and  that  gratitude,  fear,  or  other  motives,  might  en- 
gage the  Athenians  to  admit  Co  irreligious  an  afpirant.  Atti- 
cus  was  initiated  at  Eleufis ;  but  Atticus  was  the  friend  and 
benefactor  of  Athens  c.     Thefe  extraordinary  exceptions  may 

be  proved,  but  muft  not  be  fuppofed. 

»■     i    ■■»—'■     ■        ■  ■  ■ 

a  See  the  Life  of  Virgil  by  Donatus,  the  Sixth  Eclogue,  and  the 

Second  Georgic,  ver.  490. 

b  Lucian  in  Alexandro,  p.  489. 

c  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Vit,  Attici,  c,  2,  3, 4. 

'Nay, 
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*  Nay,  more  ;  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  Virgil 
was  never  out  of  Italy  till  the  laft  year  of  his  life.  1  am  ftn^ 
fible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  prove  a  negative  propofition,  more 
efpecially  when  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  are  fo  very  few 
and  fo  very  defeftive  d ;  and  yet  by  glancing  our  eye  over  the 
feveral  periods  of  Virgil's  life,  we  may  perhaps  attain  a  fort 
of  probability,  which  ought  to  have  fome  weight,  fince  no- 
thing can  be  thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale. 

«  Although  Virgil's  father  was  hardly  of  a  lower  rank  than 
Horace's,  yet  the  peculiar  character  of  the  latter  afforded  his 
ion  a  much  fuperior  education  :  Virgil  did  not  enjoy  the  fame 
opportunities,  of  obferving  mankind  on  the  great  theatre  of 
Rome,  or  of  purfuing  philofophy,  in  her  favourite  lhades  of 
the  academy. 

*  Adjecere  bones  paufb  plus  artis  Athena  : 
Scilicet  ut  pojfem  curnjo  dignofcert  refium, 
At  que  inter  Jtlnjai  Academi  quarere  <verum  e. 

The  fphere  of  Virgil's  education  did  not  extend   beyond  Man- 
tua, Cremona,  Milan,  and  Naples f. 

'  After  the  accidents  of  civil  war  had  introduced  Virgil  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  great,  he  palled  a  few  years  at  Rome,  in  a 
ftate  of  dependance,  the  Juvenum  Nobilium  Cliens  s.  It 
was  during  that  time  that  he  compofed  his  Eclogues,  the 
hafty  productions  of  a  mufe  capable  of  far  greater  things  h. 

1  By  the  liberality  of  Auguftus  and  his  courtiers,  Virgil 
foon  became  poflelTed  of  an  affluent  fortune  *.  He  compofed 
the  Georgics  and  the  ^Eneid,  in  his  elegant  villas  of  Campa- 
nia and  Sicily  ;  and  feldom  quitted  thole  pleafmg  retreats  even 
to  come  to  Rome  k. 

■  After  he  had  finimed  the  iEneid,  he  refolved  on  a  journey 
into  Greece  and  Afia,  to  employ  three  years  in  reviling  and 
perfecting  that  Poem,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  ftudy  of  Philofophy  K  He  was  at  Athens,  with  Au- 
guftus,  in  the   fummer  of  A  V  C  735,    and   whilftAuguftus 

d  The  Life  of  Virgil,  attributed  to  Donatus,  contains  many  cha- 
racieriftic  particulars ;  but  which  are  loll  in  confufion,  and  diigraced 
with  a  mixture  of  abfurd  ftories,  fuch  as  none  but  a  monk  of  the 
darker  ages  could  either  invent  or  believe.  I  always  confidered 
them  as  the  interpolations  of  fome  mere  recent  writer ;  and  am 
confirmed  in  that  opinion,  by  the  life  of  Virgil,  pure  from  thofe 
additions,  which  Mr.  Spence  lately  publiilied,  from  a  Florence  MS. 
at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  HoldiwortLTs  valuable  obfervations  on 
Virgil.  . 

e  Horat.  1.  II.  ep.  ii.  ver.  43.  f  Donat,  in  Virgil. 

«  Horat.  1.  IV.  od.  xii.  h  Donat.  in  Virgil. 

1  Prope  Centies  Sejiertium,  about  eighty  thoufand  pounds, 

*  Donat,  in  Virgil.  l  Id.  ibid. 

was 
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was  at  Athens,  the  Eleufinian  Myfteries  were  celebrated  ra.  ft 
is  not  impofiible,  that  Virgil  might  then  be  initiated,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  philofopher"  ;  but  the  ^Eneid  could  receive  no  im- 
provement nom  his  newly-acquired  knowledge.  He  was  taken 
ill  at  Megara.  The  journey  encreafed  his  diforder,  and  he  ex- 
pired at  Bnmdufium,  the  twenty-fecond  of  September  of  the 
lame  year  735  °. 

'  Should  it  then  appear  probable,  that  Virgil  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  Secret  of  the  Myfteries,  it  will  be 
Something  more  than  probable,  that  he  has  not  revealed  what 
he  never  knew. 

1  His  lordfhip  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that  Virgil  might  be 
initiated  into  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  without  making  a  jour- 
ney to  Athens  :  fince  thofe  myfteries  had  been  brought  to 
Rome  long  before  p.  Here  indeed  I  fhould  be  apt  to  iufpett 
fome  miftake,  or,  at  leait,  want  of  precifion  in  his  lordfhip's 
ideas  ;  as  Salmafius  s,  and  Cafaubon  r,  men  toleraby  verfed  in 
antiquity,  aflure  me,  that  indeed  fome  Grecian  ceremonies  of 
Ceres  had  been  pracYifed  at  Rome  from  the  earlieft  ages ;  but 
that  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis  were  never  introduced  into  that 
capital,  either  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  or  by  any  other; 
And  1  am  the  more  induced  to  believe,  that  thefe  rites  were 
not  imported  in  Virgil's  time,  as  the  accurate  Suetonius  fpeaks 
of  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  for  that  purpofe,  made  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  above  threefcore  years  after  Virgil's  death  s. 

*  2.  None  but  the  initiated  couid  reveal  the  fecret  of  the 
Myfteries;    and     the    Initiated    could    not    reveal    it, 

WITHOUT   VIOLATING   THE   LAWS,     AS    WELL    OF    HONOR    AS    OF 

religion.  I  fincerely  acquit  the  bifnop  of  Gloucefter  of  any  de- 
fign  ;  yet  fo  unfortunate  is  his  fyftem,  that  it  reprefents  a  moll 
virtuous  and  elegant  poet,  as  equally  devoid  of  tafte,  and  of 
common  honefty. 

4  His  lordfhip  acknowledges,  that  the  Initiated  were  bound 
to  fecrecy  by  the  mod  folemn  obligations  * ;  that  Virgil  was 
confeious  of  the  imputed  impiety  of  his  defign;   that  at  Athens 

m  They  always  began  the  fifteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Boedro- 
roion,  and  lafted  nine  days.  Thofe  who  take  the  trouble  of  calculat- 
ing the  Athenian  Calendar,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  (de  Cyclis  Antiquis)  and  by  Dr.  JHalley,  will  find,  that 
AVC.  Varr.  73$,  the  15th  of  Boedromion  coincided  with  the  54th 
of  Anguft  of  the  Julian  year.  But  if  we  may  believe  Dion  Caflius, 
the  celebration  was  this  year  anticipated,  on  account  of  Auguftus 
and  the.Indian  philofop'hei .    L.  LlV.  p,  739.  edit.  Reimar. 

n  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  7 10.     °  Donat.  in  Virgil,    p  D.  L.  vol.  I.  p.  188, 

«  Salmafius  ad  Scriptores  Hift.  Auguft:.  p.  55. 

r  Cafaubon  ad  Scriptor.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  25. 

«  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  25.  £  D.  L.  vol.  I.  p.  147. 

Jit 
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he  never  durft  have  ventured  on  it ;  that  even  at  Rome  fuch  a 
difcovery  was  efteemed  not  only  impious  but  infamous  :  and 
yet  his  lordfhip  maintains,  that  after  the  compliment  of  a  for- 
mal apology, 

1  Sit  mibifas,  audita  loqui  u. 
Virgil  hys  open  the  whole  Secret  of  the  Myfteries   under  the 
thin  veil  of  an  allegory,  which   could  deceive  none  but  the 
moft  carelefs  readers  x. 

1  An  apology !  an  allegory  1  Such  artifices  might  perhaps 
have  faved  him  from  the  fentence  of  the  Areopagus,  had  fome 
zealous  or  interefted  prieft  denounced  him  to  that  court,  as 
guilty  of  publifhing  a  Blafphemous  Poem.  But  the  laws  of 
honor  are  more  rigid,  and  yet  more  liberal,  than  thofe  of  civil 
tribunals.  Senfe,  not  words,  is  confidered  ;  and  guilt  is  ag- 
gravated, not  prote&ed,  by  artful  evafions.  Virgil  would  ftill 
have  incurred  the  fevere  cenfure  of  a  contemporary,  who  was 
himfelf  a  man  of  very  little  religion. 

*  Velabo,  qui  Ceteris  facrum 
Vulgarit  arcanay  fub  iifdem, 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemjue  tntcum 
Schat  pbafelum  y. 

Nor  can  I  eafily  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  ingenuous  mind  of 
Virgil  could  have  deferved  this  excommunication/ — 

*  The  date  of  this  ode  may  be  of  ufe  to  us ;  and  the  date 
may  be  fixed   with  tolerable  certainty,  from  the  mention  of 
the  Parthians,  who  are  defcribed  as  the  enemies  againft  whom 
a  brave  youth  mould  fignalize  his  valor. 
'  ?arthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendut  bajla,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  ufed  to  the  laboured  happinefs  of  all  Horace's 
expreffions  z  will  readily  allow,  that  if  the  Parthians  are  men- 
tioned rather  than  the  Britons  or  Cantabrians,  the  Gauls  or 
the  Dalmatians,  it  could  be  only  at  a  time  when  a  Parthian 
war  engaged  the  public  attention.  This  reflection  confines  us 
between  the  years  of  Rome  7Z9  and  735.  Of  thefe  fix  years, 
that  of  734  has  a  fuperior  claim  to  the  compofition  of  the 
ode. 

u  D.  L.  vol.  I.  p.  140.        x  Idem.  p.  277.        y  Horat.  1.  III.  od.  ii. 

z  Curio/a  Felicitas.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Warton  has  a  very  ftrong 
diflike  to  this  celebrated  character  of  Horace.  I  fufpeel:  that  I  am 
in  the  wrong,  fmce,  in  a  point  of  criticifm,  I  differ  from  Dr.  War- 
ton.  I  cannot  however  forbear  thinking,  that  the  expreflion  is  it- 
felf  what  Petronius  wiihed  to  defcribe  ;  the  happy  union  of  fiich 
eafe  as  feems  the  gift  of  fortune,  with  fuch  juftnefs  as  can  only  be 
the  refult  of  care  and  labor. 

yoL.  XXX.    Otfobsr,  1770.  U  Ju- 
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1  Julius  Caefar  was  prevented  by  death  from  revenging  the 
defeat  of  Craiius  a.  This  glorious  tafk,  unfuccefsfully  attempt- 
ed by  Marc  Antony  b,  feemed  to  be  referved  for  the  prudence 
and  felicity  of  Augultus ;  who  became  fole  mafter  of  the  Ro- 
man world  in  the  year.  724  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  729, 
that  having  changed  the  civil  adminifl ration,  and  pacified  the 
Weftern  provinces,  he  had  leifure  to  turn  his  views  towards 
the  Eaft.  From  that  time,  Horace,  in  compliance  with  the 
publilh  wifh,  began  to  animate  both  prince  and  people  to  re- 
venue the  manes  of  Ci alius  c.  The  cautious  policy  of  Auguf- 
tu.%  ftiil  averfe  to  war,  was  at  le::gth  roufed  in  the  year  734, 
by  Come  difturbances  in  Armenia,  He  pafied  over  into  Afia, 
and  fent  the  young  Tiberius  with  an  army  beyond  the  Eu^ 
phrates.  Every  appearance  promised  a  glorious  war.  But  th< 
Parthian  monarch,  Phrahates,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  diffident  of  the  fidelity  of  his  fubjects,  di- 
verted the  itbrm,  by  a  timely  and  humble  fubmilfion  : 

'   Jus,  imptriumque  Pbraates 
Cafaris  accepit  gentibus  minor  d. 

Csefar  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  with  the  Parthian  hof- 
tages,  and  the  Roman  enfigns,  which  had  been  taken  from 
CraiTus. 

I  Thefe  bufy  fcenes,  which  engage  the  attention  of  contemn 
poraries,  are  far  lefs  interefting  to  pofterity,  than  the  filent  la- 
bours, or  even  amufement  of  a  man  of  genius. 

'   Cafar  dum  magnus  ad  altum 
Fulminat  Eupbraten  bello,   *viclorque  njolentes 
Per  Populos  Wat  jura ,   viamque  adfefia:  Olympo* 
lllo  Firgilium  me  tempore  duias  aiebat 
Partbenope,  Jiudiis  fiorentem,  igncbilis  oti. 

*  WhilftC«efar  humbled  the  Parthians,  Virgil  was  compofing 
the  ^Eneid.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  noble  poem  occupied 
the  author,  without  being  able  to  fatisfy  him,  during  the 
twelve  laft  years  of  his  life,  from  the  year  723  to  the  year 
7  3  5  e.  The  public  expectation  was  foon  raifed,  and  the  mo- 
deft  Virgil  was  fometimes  obliged  to  gratify  the  impatient  cu- 
riofity  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  the  death  of  young  Marcel- 
■'!■■         ■  -  ■  ■   ■       .   .  -         -      .  .... —         < 

a  Sueton.  in  Caefar.  c.  44.  b  Pint,  in  Vit.  Anton.  Julian  in 

Cafar.  p.  324.  edit.  Spanheim.  c  Horat.  1.  I.  od.  *ii.  L.  III. 

od.  v.  L.  II.  I'erm.  i.  v.  15,  Sec.  d  Horat.  1.  I.  epift.  xii.     Veil. 

Pater.  1.  II.  c.  xciv.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  II.  c.  i.  Sueton.  in  Ociav.  c. 
xxi.  and  in  Tiber,  c.  xiv.  Juftin,  1.  XLII.  c.  v.  Dion  Caflius,  1.  LIV. 
p.  736.  edit.  Rehnar.  Jofeph.  Ant.  i  XV.  c.  v.  Ovid.  Fare.  v.  ver. 
551,  &e.  e  Donat,  in  Virgil. 
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Jus  fy  he  recited  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fixth  books  of  the 
^Erreid,  in  the  preferice  of  Auguitus  and  O&avia  s.  He  even 
fometimes  read  part  of  his  work  to  more  numerous  companies; 
with  a  defire  of  obtaining  their  judgment,  rather  than  their 
applaufe.  In  this  manner,  Propertius  feems  to  have  heard  the 
shield  of  JEneas,  and  from  th.4t  fpecimen  he  ventures  to 
foretel  the  approaching  birth  of  a  poem,  which  will  furpafs 
the  Iliad. 

'   Aftia  Virgili  urn  Cufsdis  lit  or  a  PBa&i, 
Ctefarii  C5" fates  dicere  pnfe  rates 
Qui  nunc  ~s£ne<e  frrjani  fufcitat  Arma. 

Jafiaque  Lwvi/iis  mcenia  litorihus, 
Cedite  Romani  Jcriptores,   cedile  Graii, 
Nefcio  quid  nmjus  nafcitur  Iliade  ft. 

As  a  friend  and  as  a  critic,  Horace  was  entitled  to  all  VirgiPs 
confidence,  and  was  probably  acquainted  with  the  whole  pro- 
grefs  of  the  /£neid,  from  the  firft  rude  fKetch,  which  Virgil 
drew  up  in  profe,  to  that  harmonious  poetry,  which  the  author 
alone  thought  unworthy  of  pcfterity. 

6  To  re  fume  my  idea,  which  depended  on  this  long  deduc- 
tion of  circumftances ;  when  Horace  compofed  the  fecond  ode 
of  his  third  book,  the  ^Eneid,  and  particularly  the  fixth  book, 
were  already  known  to  the  public.  The  deteitation  of  the 
wretch  who  reveals  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  though  exprefied  in 
general  terms,  muft  be  applied  by  all  Rome  to  the  author  of 
the  fixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid.  Can  we  ferioufly  fuppofe,  that 
Horace  would  have  branded  with  such  wanton  infamy, 
one  of  the  men  in  the  world  whom  he  loved  and  ho- 
NOURED   THE     MOST  l. 

*  Nothing  remains  to  fay,  except  that  Horace  was  himfelf 
ignorant  of  his  friend's  allegorical  meaning,  which  the  bifhrop 
of  Gloucefter  has  fince  revealed  to  the  world.  It  may  be 
fo  ;  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  fhould  be  very  well  fatisfied  with 
underftanding  Virgil  no  better  than  Horace  did.' 

In  a  poftfcript>  the  author  has  cited  fome  obfervations  from 
Dr.  Jortin's  Diflertation  on  the  State  of  the  Dead,  as  defcribed 
by  Homer  and  Virgil,  which  are  clofely  connected  with  the  p:  e- 
fent  fubject.  *  Virgil  fays,  that  ingenious  writer,  after  having 
Ihoneout  with  full  fplendor  thro'  the  fixth  book,  fets  in  a  cloud. 
He  firlr.  reprefents  the  (tare  of  depaned  fouls  in  Aides  as  a 
reality,  and  this  he  was  obliged  to  do   by  the  very  nature  of 

f  Marcellus  died  in  the  latter  end  of' the  year  73T.     UJJ'erii  An- 
nabs,  p.  555.  *  Donat.  in  Virgil.  *»   Propert.  1.  JI. 

«1.  xxy.  v.  6$,         4  Horat.  1. 1,  cd  iii.    L.  I,  f«rm,  v.  ver.  39,  Sec, 

V  *  hi? 
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his  fubjeft,  and  then  he  intimates  that  the  whole  is  a  lying  fa- 
ble, and  he  intimates  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  feems  fcarcely 
poifible  to  clear  him  from  this  imputation.'  The  ivory  gatt 
puzzles  every  commentator,  and  grieves  every  lover  of  Virgil. 
Yet,  fays  our  author,  it  affords  no  advantages  to  the  bifhop  of 
Gloucester.  The  objection  preffes  as  hard  on  the  notion  of 
an  initiation,  as  on  that  of  a  real  defcent  to  the  (hades.  *  The 
troublefome  conclufion  ftill  remains  as  it  was ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  hero  is  difmifled  after  the  ceremonies,  we 
learn  that  in  thofe  initiations,  the  machinery,  and  the  whole 
ftiew  was,  in  the  poet's  opinion,  a  reprefentation  of  things 
which  had  no  truth  or  reality.' 

'  Dr.  Jortin,  though  with  reluctance,  acquiefces  in  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  by  fix  unlucky  lines,  Virgil  is  deftroying  th« 
beautiful  fyftem,  which  it  had  coft  him  eight  hundred  to  raife. 
He  explains  too  this  prepofterous  condud,  by  the  ufual  expe- 
dient of  the  poet's  Epicureifm.  I  only  differ  from  him  in  at- 
tributing to  hafte  and  indifcretion,  what  he  confiders  as  the 
refult  of  defign. 

*  Another  reafon,  both  new  and  ingenious,  is  afilgned  by 
Dr.  Jortin,  for  Virgil  explaining  away  his  hero's  defcent  into 
an  idle  dream.  *'  All  communication  with  the  dead,  the  in- 
fernal powers,  &c.  belonged  to  the  art  Magic,  and  magic  was 
held  in  abomination  by  the  Romans."  Yet  if  it  was  held  in 
abomination,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  real.  A  writer  would 
not  have  made  his  court  to  James  the  firft,  by  reprefenting  the 
ftories  of  witchcraft  as  the  phantoms  of  an  over  heated  ima- 
gination. 

*  Whilft  I  am  writing,  a  fudden  thought  occurs  to  me,  which, 
rude  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  I  mail  venture  to  throw  out  to  the 
public.  It  is  this.  After  Virgil,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  had 
defcribed  the  two  Gates  of  Sleep,  the  Horn  and  the  Ivory,  he 
again  takes  up  the  firft  in  a  different  fenfe  : 

Qua  veris  facilis  datur  Exitus  vmbris. 

The  true  Shades,  Ver;e  Umbrje,  were  thofe  airy  forms 
which  were  continually  fent  to  animate  new  bodies,  fuch  light 
and  almoft  immaterial  natures  as  could  without  difficulty  pafs 
through  a  thin  tranfparent  fubftance.  In  this  new  fenfe, 
iEneas  and  the  Sybil,  who  were  ftill  incumbered  with  a  load 
of  flefh,  could  not  pretend  to  the  prerogative  of  True  Shades. 
In  their  palfage  over  Styx,  they  had  almoft  funk  Charon's 
boat. 

'  Gemuit/ub  pondere  cymha 
Sutilis,  &  multam  accepit  rimofa  paludtm, 

'Some 
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*  Some  other'expedient  was  rcquifire  for  their  return  ;  and 
fince  the  Horn  Gate  would  not  afford  them  an  eafy  difmiifion, 
the  other  paffage,  which  was  adorned  with  polifhed  Ivory,  was 
the  only  one  that  remained  either  for  them,  or  for  the  poet. 

'  By  this  explanation,  we  fave  Virgil's  judgement  and  reli- 
gion, though  I  muft  own,  at  the  expence  of  an  uncommon 
harfhnefs  and  ambiguity  of  expreflion.  Let  it  only  be  remem- 
bered, that  thofe,  who,  in  defperate  cafes,  conjecture  with 
modefty,  have  a  right  to  be  heard  with  indulgence.' 

In  this  article  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  fome  of  the 
author's  obfervations,  and  to  abbreviate  his  arguments.  The 
learned  reader  will  find  them  exhibited  to  more  advantage  in 
the  original ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  perufal  of 
it  will  give  him  pleafure. 

VII.  The  Light  of  Nature  Pufued.     By  Edward  Search,    Efa 
3  volt.  8w.    1/.  if.    Payne. 

*"p  HOUGH  Locke,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  many 
*  others,  have  extended  their  metaphyfical  enquiries  through 
the  whole  compafs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  yet  na- 
ture is  an  inexhauftible  mine  ;  fhe  has  treafures  in  ftore  which 
have  efcaped  the  moft  accurate  refearches,  and  are  referved  for 
the  inveftigation  of  future  ages.  He  who  ventures  into  the 
wide  fields  of  fpeculation,  with  a  competent  fhare  of  induftry 
and  penetration,  is  fure  of  being  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains, 
either  by  the  pleafing  difcovery  of  truth,  or  by  the  beautiful 
fcenery,  which  on  every  fide  will  prefent  itfelf  to  his  view.  He 
will  always  find  matter  fufficient  for  admiration,  and  reafoo  to 
adore  the  vvifdom  of  the  great  Creator. 

The  author,  whofe  performance  we  are  now  confidering,  is 
no  contemptible  philofopher.  He  has  explored  many  of  the 
fecret  recefTes  of  nature,  and  the  latent  principles  of  action, 
with  extraordinary  diligence  and  fagacily.  And  though  fome 
of  his  notions  may  be  thought  fingular,  yet  an  inquifitive 
reader,  who  is  fond  of  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  may  at- 
tend him  with  pleafure  and  improvement  through  his  extenfive 
peregrinations.  With  refpect  to  ourfelves,  we  will  honeftly  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  have  received  infinitely  more  fatisfacTion 
and  entertainment  from  the  produ&ions  of  Mr.  Search,  than 
all  the  phyfics  and  metaphyfics  of  Ariitotle. 

In  the  introduction  our  author  gives  this  account  of  himfelf, 
and  his  performance  :  *  Both  believer  and  unbeliever  will  admit 
that  there  are  certain  truths  and  certain  duties  discoverable  by 
our  own  care  and  fagacity,  that  our  reafon  is  of  fome  ufe  to 
us,  and  that  we  ought  to  make  the  bell  ufe  of  it  in  our  power. 
U  3  This 
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This  therefore  is  what  I  purpofe  to  attempt,  to  iry  what  may 
be  done  by  the  cxercife  of  our  reafon  either  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  or  guidance  of  our  conduct,  without  pre- 
tending to  determine  beforehand  whether  we  may  furnifh  our- 
felvcs  this  way  with  every  thing  for  which  we  have  occafion, 
without  embracing  or  rejecting  what  other  helps  may  be  af- 
forded us  from  cllewhere.  Since  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  reafon  may  do  fomcthing  for  us,  let  us  avail  ourfclves  of 
that  fomething  Hie  is  capable  c  f,  be  it  little  or  be  it  much ; 
this  furely  will  not  indif'pofe  us  againft  receiving  further  bene- 
fits from  fupernatural  affiftance,  if  any  fuch  are  to  be  had.  Such 
an  attempt  cannot  juftly  offend  cither  party  :  for  if  reafon  be 
fufficient  what  can  we  do  better  than  liften  attentively  to  her 
voice  ?  and  if  me  be  not  fufficicnt  how  can  this  be  better  evi- 
denced than  by  putting  her  upon  the  trial  in  order  to  fee  what 
flie  contains?  If  we  (hall  rind  her  any  where  at  a  nonplus,  or 
her  Mores  exhaufted  and  our  wants  fVrll  remaining  imfupplied, 
we  mall  the  more  readily  recur  to  fuppiies  afforded  from  ano- 
ther treafury. 

«  But  who  is  able  to  ranfack  all  the  (tores  of  reafon  or  com- 
pute the  exact  amount  of  the  riches  (he  poffeffes  ?  For  my  part 
I  am  far  from  fancying  myfelf  equal  to  the  talk  ;  nor  do  I  ima- 
gine it  can  be  performed   by  any  fingle  perfon,    but   muft  be 
compleated,  if  ever,    by  the  fucceflive  endeavours  of  many  ; 
and  on  this  very  plea  I  found  my  juftification.     For  although 
what  can  be  managed  by  a  few  we  chopfe'to   entruft  only  with 
confummate  matters  in   the  bufmefs,    yet  in  works'  requiring 
numbers  to  execute  them  an  indifferent  workman  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  give  a  helping  hand.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
ferve  the  public  in  fuch  way  for  which  he  is  beft  fitted,   hoiv 
flender  foever  his  ability  may  be ;    and    this  is    the  only   way 
wherein  I  have  any  chance  of  making  myfelf  ufeful.     I  have 
neither  conftitution  nor  talents  for  active  life,  neither  ftrengtU 
nor  fund  of  fpirits  for  hard  ftudy,  nor  been  bred  to  any  pro- 
feflion  :    but  my  thoughts   have  taken  a  turn  from  my  earlieft 
youth  towards  iearching  into   the  foundations  and  meafures  of 
right  and  wrong,  whatever  nature  gave  me  has  been  cultivated 
by  a  careful  education  and  improved  further  by  as  much  appli- 
cation as  I  could  bear  the  fatigue  of,  my  love  of  retirement  has 
furnifhed  me  with  continual  leifure,  and  the  exercife  of  my  rea- 
fon has  been  my  daily  employment  :  the  fervice  therefore  I  am 
to  do  mull  flow  from  this  exercife  or   not  at  all.     And  it  muft 
arife  from   the  exercife  not  the  ftrengtb  of  my  reafon  :   I  pre- 
tend to  no  fagacity  capable  of  ftr  king  out  uncommon  difco- 
veries,  my  dependence  muft  reft  fbleiy  upon  my  care  and  vigi- 
lance which  keep  me  conftantly  upon  the  watch  for  fuch  fpaiks 
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of  light  as  occur  from  time  to  time  fpontaneoufly :  the  cold- 
nefs  of  my  natural  temperament  inclines  me  to  caution  and 
fufpicion,  fo  I  do  not  haftily  embrace  the  moil  ftriking  ideas 
until  having  turned  them  again  and  again  in  my  thoughts  in 
order  to  difcern  the  genuine  rays  of  truth  from  the  flamy  me- 
teors of  delufion  :  whatever  of  the  former  1  can  gather  I  pre- 
ferve  diligently,  laying  them  by  in  (lore  againft  any  further  ufe 
that  may  be  made  of  them.  For  I  am  a  kind  of  mifer  in  know- 
ledge, attentive  to  every  little  opportunity  of  gain  :  though  my 
income  be  fmall,  1  lofe  nothing  of  what  comes  to  hand  ;  all 
I  can  fcrape  I  place  out  at  intereft,  flill  accumulating  the  inte- 
reft upon  the  principal,  as  well  knowing  that  this  is  the  only 
way  for  one  of  moderate  talents  to  raife  a  fortune. 
*  <  Let  not  any  man  expect  extraordinary  ftrokes  of  penetration 
from  me :  I  (hall  prefent  him  with  nothing  but  what  he  may 
have  had  within  his  view  before  ;  I  pretend  only  to  remind  him 
of  things  that  may  have  flipped  his  memory  or  point  out  to 
him  objects  that  may  have  efcaped  his  notice  :  if  I  (hall  offer 
him  any  thing  new,  it  will  be  no  more  than  he  would  have 
found  naturally  refulting  from  things  he  knows  already  had  he 
held  them  as  fieddily  under  contemplation,  or  placed  them  to- 
gether in  the  fame  fituation  as  I  do.  Therefore  I  do  not  pre- 
fume  to  dictate  or  impefe  my  notions  upon  others,  nor  defue 
any  more  regard  or  attention  than  one  would  readily  give  to 
any  common  perfon  upon  matters  wherein  he  has  been  con- 
ftantly  converfant  from  his  childhood  ;  nor  even  here  do  I  wifh 
my  word  might  be  taken  any  further  than  mall  appear  reafon- 
able  in  the  judgement  of  the  hearer. '■■ 

1  I  (hall  pay  fo  much  refpeel  to  my  cotemporaries  as  never 
to  offend  their  delicacy  willingly  :  therefore  (hall  choofe  fuch 
illuftrations  as  may  appear  fafhionable  and  courtly,  as  well  as 
clear  and  luminous  wherever  I  have  the  option  ;  but  where  I 
want  (kill  to  compafs  both,  (hall  hope  for  indulgence  if  I  pre- 
fer clearnefs  and  aptnefb  before  neatnefs  and  politenefs,  and 
fetch  comparifons  from  the  (table  or  the  fcullery  when  none 
occur  fuitable  to  my  purpofe  in  the  parlour  or  the  dra-ving 
room. 

'With  refpecl  to  ornament  of  (tile  I  would  neither  neglect  nor 
principally  purfue  it,  efteeining  folidiiy  of  much  higher  import 
than  elegance,  and  the  latter' valuable  only  as  it  renders  the 
other  more  apparent.  I  pretend  ro  bur  one  quality  of  the  good 
orator,  that  of  being  more  anxious  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe 
than  of  his  own  reputation  :  but  having  obferved  that  the 
fame  matter  meets  a  different  reception  according  to  the  man- 
ner wherein  it  is  conveyed,  and  that  ornaments  properly  dif- 
pofed,  and  not  overloaded,  make  the  fubftance  more  intelligi- 
U4  ble 
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ble  and  inviting,  I  am  defirous  of  putting  my  arguments  into 
the  handfomeft  drefs  I  can  furnifli,  not  for  the  fake  of  mow 
but  in  order  to  gain  them  a  more  ready  and  more  favourable 
admittance ;  with  the  fame  view  as  a  furgeon  defires  to  have 
the  fincft  poliih  upon  his  launcers,  not  for  the  beauty  of  the 
inftruments,  but  that  they  may  enter  the  eafier  and  pierce  the 
furer. 

■'  As  for  the  laying  down  of  my  plan  and  choice  of  the  me- 
thods to  be  taken  in  purfuit  of  ir,  thofe  of  courfe  v/ill  be  left 
to  my  own  management,  who  maybe  fuppofcd  better  acquainted 
with  the  v  ure  and  particulars  of  my  defign  than  a  ftranger. 
Therefore  my  reader,  if  I  have  any,  will  pleafe  to  fufpend  his 
judgement  upon  the  feveral  parts  until  he  has  taken  a  view  of 
the  whole :  and  even  then  I  hope  will  not  haftily  pronounce 
every  thing  fuperfluous  or  tedious  or  too  refined  vwhich  he  finds 
jieedlefs  to  himfelf  j  for  I  am  to  the  bed  of  my  /kill  to  accom- 
modate every  tafte,  and  provide  not  only  for  the  quick  the  rea- 
fonable  and  the  eafy,  but  for  the  dull  the  captious  and  the 
profound.' 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  volumes,  entitled,  Human 
Nature,  and  Theology.  The  firft  is  farther  fubdivided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  fecond  into  three. 

Mr.  Search  begins  with confidering  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  he  reduces  to  two ;  one  by  which  we  perform  whatever 
we  do,  and  another  by  which  we  difcern  whatever  prefents 
itfelf  to  our  apprehenfion.  The  former  has  ufually  been  ftiled 
the  will,  and  the  latter  the  underftanding.  The  one,  he  fays, 
is  an  acTive,  the  other  a  paMive  power.  By  this  fimple  dis- 
tinction he  avoids  that  perplexity  in  which  fome  writers  have 
involved  the  fubject  by  their  minute  fubdivifions  of  the  mental 
powers.  That  we  are  a6Hve  in  the  exertions  of  our  will,  will 
be  readily  allowed ;  but  that  we  are  patiive  in  the  exercifes  of 
our  underftanding  will  not  be  fo  eafily  admitted.  *  Yet,  fays 
he,  a  very  little  confideration  may  (hew  us,  that  in  all  fenfa- 
tions  atleaft  the  objects  are  agents,  and  ourfelves  the  patients. 
For  what  is  fight  but  an  imprefiion  of  things  vifible  upon  our 
eyes,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  mind  ?  What  is  found  but 
the  percufiion  of  air  upon  our  ears,  and  thence  tranfmitted 
through  the  like  conveyance  ?  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  fenfations 
are  caufed  by  bodies  without  us,  and  are  fuch  as  the  refpefHve 
bodies  are  fitted  to  produce :  the  mind  can  neither  excite  nor 
avoid  nor  change  them  in  any  manner  j  it  can  neither  fee  blue 
in  a  rofe,  nor  hear  the  found  of  a  trumpet  from  a  drum,  but 
remains  purely  paffive  to  take  whatever  happens  to  it  from  ex- 
ternal objects,'    Thus,  it  appears,  that  we  are  paffive  in  fen- 
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fation  of  every  kind  ;  but  the  matter  is  not  fo  plain  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  reflexion. 

«  Let  us,  fchereore,  continues  our  author,  confider  what  paffes 
in  our  minds  in  the  work  of  reflection,  in  order  to  try  whether  we 
can  gather  any  lights  towards  determining  the  queftion  from  ex- 
perience. And  this  will  furnifh  us  with  numberlefs  inftances 
wherein  reflections  intrude  upon  the  mind  whether  we  will  or 
no  :  a  recent  lofs,  a  cruel  difappointment,  a  fore  vexation,  an 
approaching  enjoyment,  a  ftrong  inclination,  an  unexpected 
fuccefs  often  force  themfelves  upon  our  thoughts  againft  our 
utmoft  endeavours  to  keep  them  out.  Upon  all  thefe  occa- 
fions  the  mind  fhows  evident  marks  of  paflivenefs,  the  will 
wherein  its  activity  lies  being  ftrongly  -iet  a  contrary  way  :  it 
fuffers  violence  and  that  violence  rauft  be  offered  byfomething 
elfe,  for  it  cannot  be  fufpecled  here  of  acting  upon  itfelf,  the 
action  produced  being  directly  oppofite  to  that  it  would  have, 
and  the  ftate  whereinto  it  is  thrown  the  very  reverfe  of  what  it 
wifhes :  when  it  wifhes  content  it  is  overwhelmed  with  anxiety 
and  difquiet  like  a  torrent,  and  when  it  would  reft  in  calranefs, 
paflion  expectation  and  impatience  rulh  upon  it  like  an  armed 
giant. 

1  The  fame  experience  teftifies  of  other  reflections  coming 
upon  us  without  though  not  againft  our  will.  How  many- 
fancies,  conceits,  tranfactions,  obfervations,  and  I  may  fay, 
arguments,  criticifms  and  meafures  of  conduct  flioot  into  our 
thoughts  without  our  feeking  ?  If  we  go  abroad  on  one  errand, 
another  fuddenly  occurs ;  viiiting  fuch  a  friend,  buying  fuch  a 
trifle,  feeing  fuch  a  fight  that  lies  opportunely  in  our  way. 
When  a  man  coming  off  from  a  journey  throws  himfelf  care- 
lefly  into  an  eafy  chair,  and  being  defirous  of  nothing  but  reft 
falls  into  a  reverie,  what  a  variety  of  objects  pafs  mufter  in 
his  imagination  !  The  profpects  upon  the  road,  occurrencies 
happening  to  him,  his  acquaintance  at  home,  their  faces,  cha- 
racters, conventions,  hiftories,  what  he  has  feen,  what  he 
has  done,  what  he  has  thought  on  during  his  journey  or  at 
other  times.  His  mind  remaining  all  the  while  half  afleep, 
for  though  the  underftanding  wakes,  the  will  in  a  manner 
dofes,  without  preference  of  one  thing  before  another,  with- 
out attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the  fcene,  but  fuf- 
fering  all  to  come  and  go  as  it  happens.  Can  the  mind  in  this 
indolent  pofture  be  faid  to  ad  upon  itfelf  when  it  does  not  act: 
at  all  ?  Yet  ideas  innumerable  are  produced,  which  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  proceed  from  the  act  of  fome  other  agent  extrinfic  to 
the  mind  and  individually  diftinct  from  it.' 

Having  illuftrated  this  topic  with  other  obfervations,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  chapters  to  confider,  action,    caufes  of 
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acYion,  ideal  caufes,  motives,  fatis faction,  fenfation,  reflexion, 
combination  of  ideas,  trains  (or  the  concatenation  of  ideas) 
judgement,  imagination  and  undcrftandiiig,  conviction  and 
perfuafion,  knowledge  and  conception. 

The  author  has  explained  thefe  topics  with  an  aftonifhing 
mixture  of  reafon  and  fancy  ;  with  a  variety  of  folid  argu- 
ments, probable  conjectures,  and  humorous  iUuitrations. 

In  his  difcourfe  concerning  imagination,  fpeakiug  of  the  me- 
chanical caufes  of  ideas,  when  either  fenfible  objects  excite 
them,  or  the  working  of  our  animal  fpirits  throws  them  up, 
he  illuftrates  what  he  fays  by  the  following  example. 

*  Suppofc  a  fcrvant  wench  in  London,  after  being  fatigued 
with  feveral  hours  hard  labour,  can  get  up  ftairs  to  rcpofe  her- 
felf  a  while  in  indolence.  She  fquats  down  upon  a  chair,  fhuts 
her  eyes,  and  falls  into  a  ftate  between  flecping  and  waking; 
but  her  fancy  roves  upon  the  work  fhe  has  been  doing,  the 
utenfils  employed  therein,  and  the  chit  chat  of  her  fellow  fer- 
vants.  If  the  cat  mews  at  the  door  this  changes  the  fecne  to 
pufs's  exploits  in  catching  mice  or  her  fondling  tricks  while 
fhe  lay  purring  in  fomebody's  lap;  until  fome  other  fenfation 
or  turn  of  fancy  leads  on  a  new  train  of  ideas.  Hitherto  all 
proceeds  mechanically  :  volition  remains  wholly  inactive,  there 
being  nothing  alluring  enough  to  raife  a  defire  of  retaining 
it  in  view,  but  the  images  pafs  lightly  and  nimbly  along  ac- 
cording to  the  impulfe  received  from  the  caufes  exciting  them, 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  themfelves  behind.  Prefently 
there  arifes  a  great  noife  and  hubbub  in  the  ftreet.  This 
rouzes  up  the  girl  and  carries  her  in  all  hafte  to  the  window. 
She  fees  a  crowd  of  people  and  in  the  midft  of  them  my  lord 
r&ayor  going  by  in  procefhon.  She  minds  nothing  of  the 
houfes  before  her  nor  the  mob  jofiling  one  another  below,  for 
the  prancing  horfes  with  their  gorgeous  trappings  engage  her 
whole  attention,  until  drawn  from  them  by  the  great  coach 
all  glorious  with  fculpture  gold  and  paintings,  which  fhe  folr 
lows  with  her  eye  as  far  as  it  can  be  difcerned  diftin&ly.  Then 
the  (heriffs  and  whatever  elfe  appear  remarkable  ir;  the  train 
have  their  (bare  in  her  notice  :  which  imprefies  the  objects 
whereon  it  fixes  fo  ftrongly  that  the  traces  of  them  remain  in 
her  reflection  after  the  objects  themfelves  have  been  removed, 
and  perhaps  raife  a  curiofity  of  knowing  what  could  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  this  parade.  Thus  far  imagination  only  is  employed  : 
but  curiofity  puts  her  upon  fearching  for  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it,  which  not  occurring  readily  fhe  mud  ufe  her  urn  er- 
ftantiing  to  difcover  and  purfue  them.  So  fhe  examines  thQ 
fheet  almanac  pafted  up  behind  the  door  to  fee  what  holiday 
it  might  be,  but  finding  none  fhe  cafts  about  in  her  thoughts 
for  fome  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  coach  of  ftate  being 
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brought  out  ;  when  at  laft  it  may  be  me  recollects  that  feme- 
body  told  her  there  was-  to  be  an  addrefs  prefented  to  day  to 
his  Majefty.' 

We  only  cite  this  paragraph  as  a  fample  of  our  author's 
method  of  illuftrating  his  obfervations.  We  (hould  have  pro- 
duced a  more  ample  fpecimen  of  his  manner  of  reafoning,  if 
any  paflage  could  have  been  detached  from  the  reft  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  and  included  within  the  limits  which  we 
have  afligned  to  this  article.  In  a  future  Review,  we  mall  en- 
deavour to  give  our  readers  a  more  fatisfa&ory  account  of  this 
elaborate  and  extenfive  performance.  Hitherto  we  have  only 
mentioned  the  contents  of  the  firft  part  of  the  firft  volume. 
[   To  be  continued.   ] 
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VIII.  Letters  from  M.  De  Voltaire,  to  federal  of  his  Friends.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Dr.  Franklin.  1  imo.  is.  6d.  Davies. 
HEN  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius  favours  the  world 
with  a  tranflation,  it  may  be  always  fure  of  our  moil 
profound  attention.  We  do  not  recoiled  any  author  to  whom 
Dr.  Franklin  has  not  done  the  extreme  of  juftice;  nor  could 
Voltaire  himlclf,  with  all  his  difpofition  to  rind  fault,  com- 
plain that  the  vivacity  of  any  of  his  compositions  has  been  per- 
mitted to  evaporate,  when  transfufed  by  this  celebrated  hand. 
We  mould  be  indeed  very  inattentive  to  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers  were  we  not  to  infert  one  of  Voltaire's  Letters  in 
this  article  ;  and  fliould  fhew  an  unjuflifiable  partiality  to  our 
own  judgment,  were  we  to  felett  any  other  than  that  one  in 
particular  to  which  the  tranllaior  has  given  his  plaudit. 
«  Letter  IX.  Suppofed  to  be  written  by  father  Charles  Gou- 
jou,  to  his  brethren  the  Jefuits. 
*  I  conjure,  not  you  only,  my  dear  fellow-countrymen,  but 
all  my  dear  brethren  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  to  re- 
flect ferioufly  with  me,  for  your  edification,  on  what  is  at  pre- 
fent  going  forward  with  regard  to  our  right  reverend  fathers  the 
Jefuits,  both  the  well-doing  and  the  well-faying. 

'  I  am  coufin  to  Mr.  Cazot,  and  related  to  Mr.  Lionel, 
whom  the  right  reverend  father  la  Valette,  the  apoftolical  firft 
lord  of  trade,  has  totally  demoliihed.  The  lord  will,  no 
doubt,  have  mercy  on  his  firft  director ;  but  I  would  beg  leave 
to  afk  any  man  who  makes  ufe  of  his  reafon,  whether  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  father  la  Valette,  after  ftudying  theology  for  two 
years,  had  really  any  belief  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  when, 
after  making  a  folemn  vow  of  poverty,  and  confulting  the 
gofpel,  he  traded  for  fix  millions  ?  Is  there  the  leaft  proba- 
bility in  nature,  that  a  grave  divine,  of  fo  much  faith  and 
4  piety, 
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piety,  fhould,  with  fo  much  eafe  and  indifference,  run  the 
hazard  of  his  falvation,  by  doing  any  thing  fo  inconfiftent 
with  his  vows,  and  i'o  dircttly  oppofite  to  his  religion  ? 

'  That  one  of  the  faithful,  milled  by  the  violence  of  his 
paflions,  fhould  for  once  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  repent  of 
it,  might  be  expelled  from  the  frailty  of  our  nature  j  but 
when  the  matters  in  Ifiael  rob  and  plunder,  whilft  they  are 
preaching  and  thriving  ;  when  they  cxercife  thcmfelves  in  this 
manner  for  whole  years  together,  I  muft  afk  you,  my  dear 
brethren,  if  you  think  it  poflible  that  they  mould  thus  be  al- 
ways perfuaded  themfelves,  and  always  deceiving  others  ?  That 
they  mould  think  of  carrying  God  in  their  hands  at  mafs,  and 
pillage  their  neighbours  as  foon  as  they  come  from  the  holy 
table  ? 

'  It- appears  from  the  depofitions  of  the  confpirators  at 
Lifbon,  that  their  confefTors  the  Jefuits  had  aftured  them,  they 
might  fafely,  and  with  a  good  confeience,  afTafiinate  the  king. 
'  I  would  only  beg  to  know  whether  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  a 
facrament  to  excite  men  to  a  parricide,  could  really  believe  in 
that  facrament  ? 

1  But  to  pafs  from  thefe  enormous  crimes  to  iniquities  of 
another  kind.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Jefuit  Tcllier  be- 
lieved in  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Do  you  even  fuppofe  he  could  believe 
in  a  juft  God,  the  rewarder  of  good  and  evil,  whilft  he  abufed 
the  ignorance  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  religious  matters,  on  purpofe 
to  perfecute  the  virtuous  cardinal  de  Noailles,  when  making 
no  fcruple  to  commit  forgery,  he  mewed  his  penitentiary  let- 
ters from  feveral  bifhops,  which  thofe  bim'ops  had  never 
written?  Does  not  this  conduct,  perfevered  in  for  feveral  years, 
fufficiently  demonftrate  that  the  confeffor  did  not  himfelf  be- 
lieve a  word  of  what  he  taught  ? 

•  The  adverfaries  of  the  Jefuits  likewife,  who  pretended  to 
convulfions  and  fo  many  other  miracles,  and  who  have  been 
convicted  of  fo  many  impoftures,  were  they  better  believers 
than  father  Tellier  ? 

'  I  fay  again,  a  man  may  believe  in  God,  and  yet  kill  his 
father;  but  is  it  poflible  he  fhould  believe  in  God,  and  pafs 
his  whole  life  amidft  deliberate  crimes,  and  an  uninterrupted 
feries  of  fraud  and  impofture  ?  He  muft  repent  at  lair,  in  his 
laft  moments ;  but  I  defy  you  to  find  in  hiftory  one  fingle  di- 
vine who  ever  acknowledged  his  crimes  on  his  death- bed. 

'  Amongft  the  laity  we  frequently  fee  men,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  inceft  and  murder,  making  public  acknowledgement 
of  their  fins ;  but  I  will  be  bound  to  forfeit  ten  thoufand 
crowns,  the  remains  of  all  that  fortune  which  father  la  Va- 
jctte  robbed  me  of,  if  you  can  produce  me  one  penitent  divine. 

«  Shall 
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•  Shall  I  give  you  fome  ftill  more  noble  examples  ?  Take 
them  from  your  firft  popes.  Julius  II.  with  his  helmet  and 
coat  of  armour,  the  voluptuous  Leo  X.  Alexander  VI.  pol- 
luted with  incefts  and  affaflinations,  fo  many  fovereign  pon- 
tiffs furrounded  by  roiftrefTes  and  baftards,  laughing  at  the 
credulity  of  mankind  in  the  bofom  of  riot  and  debauchery, 
think  you  that  thefe  ever  lifted  up  to  God  hands  filled  with 
gold,  or  ftained  with  blood  ?  Did  one  of  them  ever  repent  in 
their  retirement  ?  Whilft  we  behold  Charles  the  fifth  chaunting 
his  Je  profundi*  to  every  faint  in  the  Calendar.  In  every  age 
the  true  unbelievers,  great  or  little,  ihaved  or  mitred,  have 
been  all,  divines. 

'  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  this  is  the  manner  in  which  they  all 
argued.  The  Chriftian  religion  which  I  teach  is  moft  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  primitive  times.  It  is  clear  that  the  com- 
munion of  the  firft  Chriftians  was  not  a  private  mafs;  it  is 
equally  indifputable  that  the  images  we  invoke  were  forbidden 
for  more  than  the  two  firft  centuries ;  that  articular  confefiion 
was  for  a  long  time  utterly  unknown  ;  that  all  our  rites  have 
been  changed,  not  excepting  one  of  them,  and  our  tenets  alfo. 
We  know  when  the  addition  was  made  to  the  fymbol  of  the 
apoftles,  touching  the  procedure  of  the  HoJy  Spirit.  Amongft 
all  thofe  opinions,  which  have  coft  (o  much  bloodfhed,  there 
is  not  one  which  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  gofpel ;  all  is 
our  own  work,  and  all  arbitrary  :  we  cannot  poflibly  there- 
fore believe  what  we  teach  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  then  but 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  folly  of  mankind ;  we  may  venture, 
without  fear,  to  fhrive  our  neighbours,  and  plunder  them  5 
to  afTaflinate  them,  and  give  them  extreme  unction. 

'  It  is  apparent  not  only  that  they  muft  have  argued  thus, 
but  that  it  is  impoflible  they  mould  have  argued  in  any  other 
manner;  for  once  more  I  affirm,  it  is  not  in  nature  for  a  man 
to  fay,  I  firmly  believe  what  I  teach,  and  yet  act  the  direct: 
contrary  during  my  whole  life,  and  even  at  the  laft  moment  of 
it. 

*  The  laity,  indeed,  efpecially  among  the  great,  have  imi- 
tated the  clergy  in  all  religions*  Muftapha  faid,  my  mufti 
does  not  believe  in  Mahomet,  I  ought  not  therefore  to  believe 
in  him  myfelf,  and  may  ftrangle  my  brothers  without  any  fear 
or  fcruple  whatfoever. 

*  That  abominable  fyllogifm,  my  religion  is  falfe,  therefore  thert 
it  no  Gcd,  is  as  common  as  any  thing  1  know,  and  the  moft 
fertile  fource  of  every  crime. 

*  What,  my  brethren,  becaufe  Malagrida  is  an  afiafiin,  le 
Tellier  a  forger,  la  Valette  a  bankrupt,  and  the  mufti  a  knave, 
muft  it  follow  that  there  is  no  fupreme  Beings  no  Creator  and- 
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Preferver,  no  equitable  Judge,  to  punilh  or  reward  f  1  knew  a 
Jacobin  friar,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  turned  arheiit 
becaufe  the  prior  of  his  convent  obliged  him  to  maintain  within 
the  walls  of  his  cloyfler  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  born  in  fin, 
whilft  in  the  Sorbonne  he  was  forced  to  fupport  the  contrary. 
This  man  (aid  very  coolly,  my  religion  is  falfe  :  if  my  religion, 
therefore,  which  is  beyond  all  difputc  the  heft  in  the  world, 
carries  with  it  the  marks  of  falfhood,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  religion,  nor  any  fuch  thing  as  a  God.  What  a  fool  was  I 
to  become  a  Jacobin  at  the  age  of  fifteen! 

4  I  had  compaflion  on  this  poor  man,  and  talked  to  him  ; 
My  dear  friend,  faid  I,  you  were  certainly  a  great  fool  for  be- 
coming a  Jacobin  ;  but  whether  the  virgin  Mary  was  maculate 
or  immaculate,  would  God  therefore  lofe  his  exiftcrice  ?  Would 
he  be  lefs  the  judge  and  father  of  mankind  ?  Does  he  net  com- 
mand the  firft  Colar  of  China,  as  well  as  the  loweft  Jacobin, 
to  be  juft,  temperate,  and  fmccre,  and  do  unto  every  one  as  he 
would  wifh  fhould  be  done  unto  him,  and  to  love  one  another 
in  honour?  Tenets  change,  my  friend  ;  but  God  never  changeth. 
The  Cordelier  St.  Bonaventure,  and  the  Jacobin  St.  Thomas, 
are  fcarce  ever  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  neverthelefs  they  are,  with, 
a  number  of  other  faints,  encircling  the  throne  of  glory,  and 
waiting  for  many  more  who  reafon  no  better  than  themfclves. 
Never  do  you  think  like  Thomas,  or  like  Bonaventure.  Some 
books  have  been  mifmterpreted,  others  forged;  does  that 
give  you  concern  ?  Comfort  yourfelf,  my  friend  ;  the  great  vo- 
lume of  nature  cannot  be  mifmterpreted  :  there  it  is  written, 
Adore  one  God  ;  be  juft  and  charitable,  kind  and  benevolent. 
If  the  holy  fathers,  the  children  of  Ignatius,  had  given  this  ex- 
cellent precept  a  place  in  their  Catholic  Carechifrn,  they  might' 
have  filled  the  world  with  good  and  valuable  men  :  they  might 
have  ranked  with  other  faints  in  the  circle  of  God",  and  we 
fhould  not,  as  we  now  do,  have  congratulated  mankind  on  their 
deftruclion. 

*  I  perceived,  on  concluding,  that  rny  fermon,  though  a 
little  too  long,  had  made  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  my  Jacobin. * 


i  .i ., 


IX.  Tie  Hijiory  of  Sir  Charles  Dormer  and  Mifs  Harriet  Villers ; 

by  a  Lady,  2  Vols.  I  zmo.  6  s.  Rofon. 
*1p  H  I  S  is  one  of  the  prettieft  novels  we  have  lately  perufed  ; 
*  the  authorefs  of  it  difcovers  delicacy,  fenfibility,  and 
tafte. — Her  ingenious  performance  mould  be  carefully  read  by 
all  thofe  young  married  ladies  who  wifh  to  keep  the  affections 
of  their  hulbands. 

Sit 
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Sir  James  Baynard,  of  Baynard  Cattle,  two  hundred  miles 
from  London,  alarmed,  on  his  daughter's  account,  who  is 
brought  ro  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  violent  fever,  after  ma- 
ny enquiries  about  a  phyfician,  hears  of  one  not  many  miles 
from  the  CafUe,  lately  come  to  fettle  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try.—Dr.  Dormer  prefciibes  with  fuccefs,  and  Emily  is  foon 
out  of  danger ;  but  fhe  relapfes,  and  afterwards  die;. — Mifi 
Villers,  who  had  been  recommended  io  take  care  of  her  edu- 
cation, fall*  in  love  with  Dormer  ;  but  fhe  is  too  fenfible  of  her 
dependent  ftare  to  think  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
has,  by  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  and  the  declining 
health  of  his  third  brother,  a  near  profpect  of  being  a  baronet 
with  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  D  -iiner  is  equally  ftruclf 
with  Mifs  Villers,  and  at  fir  ft  imagines  her  to  be  Emily's  el- 
der filler  :  when  he  is  undeceived  he  is  very  unhappy,  and  en- 
dures a  fevere  conflift  between  his  paifion  and  his  pride. 

On  the  death  of  their  darling  daughter,  Sir  James  and  lady 
Baynard  remove  to  another  part  of  the  country,   to  change  the 
fcene. — Harriet  remains  at  the  callle. — Soon  after  their  depar- 
ture a   fervant  is  difpatched  to  Dormer. — He   hurries  to  the 
Caftle,  and  to  his  great  furprife  finds  Mifs  Villers  in  a  very  de- 
plorable ftate  ;  pale,  emaciated,  fupponed  by  pillows,  reduced 
rreme  weaknefs  by  a  malignant  fever. — A  tender  fcene  fcl- 
between  them,  at  the  conclufion   of  which  fhe  begs  him 
to  leave  her. — Dormer  is  convinced  of  Ha»riet's  affeclion  for 
him,  but  not  being  able  to  bring  himfelf  to  marry  a  woman 
in  her  fphere  of  life,  determines  to  fee  her  no  more. — His  re- 
folution  failing,  he  makes  his  appearance  again  before  her,  and 
a  ftill  more  tender  interview  enfues. — She  intreats  him  not  to 
repeats  his  vifits,  and   he  retires  with  a  mind  inexpreflibly  dif- 
turbed.     Uncertain  who  or  what  fhe  is,  his  perplexity  is  excef- 
five  ;  efpecially  as  he   plainly  fees  that  fhe  is,    with  regard   to 
female  accomplifhments,  fuperior  to  molt  women. — He  opens 
his   heart  to  an  intimate    friend   of  his,    an  old  gentleman, 
Mr.  Gordon,    who  endeavours   to  remove   all  the  objections 
fuggefted   by  pride;    and   tells  him    that  as  he   has  no   rela- 
tion  to   inherit   his    large    and   increafing    fortune,    he   will 
make  Harriet  his  heir. — Dormer  receives  a  letter  from  Har- 
riet, which  gives  him  a  ftill  higher  opinion  of  the  ftrength  of 
her  underftanding    and  of  the  goodnefs  of  her  heart. — In  con- 
fequence  of  a  relolution  to   make  her  his  by  the  moft  binding 
ties,  he  flies  to  the  Caftle  :  to  his  extreme  aftoniihrnent,  as  well 
as  difappointment,  the  firft  thing  he  hears  is  that  Mifs  Villers 
went  from  thence  the  preceding  day  ;    to   his  additional  con- 
cern, in  a  very  low,  weak  condition. From  Baynard  Caftle 

Harriet  goes  to  Rofe-Hill-Farm  belonging  td  Sir  James.     Dor- 
mer, 
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mer,  now  Sir  Charles  by  the  death  of  his  brother  in  Germany, 
during  his  unhappy  fituation  on  the  departure  of  his  Harriet, 
receives  a  very  friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon,  who  allures 
him  that  he  will  be  indefatigable  in  his  enquiries  after  the  place 
of  her  abode.  Mr.  Gordon  promifes  himfelf  fuccefs  by  apply- 
ing to  lady  Goodwin,  Harriet's  mod  intimate  friend,  whom 
he  knew  at  Paris. — He  fees  her  at  Ranelagh,  but  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  fpeak  to  her.  Being  told,  however,  foon  afterwards 
by  a  gentleman  at  a  coffee- houfe,  that  lady  Goodwin  is  gone  to 
fpend  a  few  weeks  with  a  young  lady,  a  particular  friend  of 
hers,  at  Rofe-Hill,  about  ten  miles  from  Baynard  Caftle  ;  he 
takes  a  lodging  at  an  inn  in  the  village  neareft  to  the  houfe  in 
which  Mifs  Villers  refides,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  generous  defign.  While  he  is  purfuing  his  favourite 
amufemenf,  one  day  angling,  his  attention  is  arretted  by  the 
fcreams  of  a  female.  Turning  round  immediately,  he  fees  a 
lady  thrown  from  her  horfe.  — He  haftens  to  her  aflifrance,  and 
raifes  her  from  the  ground.  Lady  Goodwin,  perceiving  Harriet 
in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Gordon,  is  not  a  little  furprifed  ;  nor  is  his 
aftonifliment  lefs  than  hers  upon  the  occafion.  When  Harriet 
is  remounted,  lady  Goodwin  invites  Mr.  Gordon — having  pre- 
vioufly  hinted  to  Harriet  that  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
admitting  a  gentleman  of  fixty  as  a  vifitant — to  return  to  din- 
ner with  them.  Mr.  Gordon,  having  fent  for  his  horfe,  ac- 
companies them  to  the  farm  :  he  is  highly  pleafed  with  Har- 
riet's perfcn  and  behaviour,  and  in  a  tete  a  tete  with  lady  Good- 
win informs  her  of  the  motives  which  had  urged  him  to  take 
a  journey  of  above  an  hundred  miles  to  have  an  interview  with 
her:  his  motives  appear  to  be  the  nobleft  imaginable.  —  Not 
fatisfied  with  the  pleafure  of  letting  Sir  Charles  know  that  his 
Harriet  is  truly  attached  to  him,  he  repeats  his  intention  to 
give  her  a  handfome  fortune. 

Harriet,  when  flie  hears  of  Mr.  Gordon's  uncommon  gene- 
rofity,  is  utterly  unable  to  exprefs  her  gratitude  to  him. 

The  difpatches  which  Mr.  Gordon  fends  from  Rofe-  Hill- 
Farm  (at  which  place  an  apartment  is  provided  for  him)  to  Sir 
Charles  are,  it  may  be  imagined,  exceedingly  fatisfa&ory,  but 
he  is  rendered  ftill  much  happier  by  finding  that  his  miftrefs  is 
the  daughter  of  his  friend.  By  a  very  unexpected  difcovery  Mr. 
Gordon  proves  to  be  the  father  of  Mifs  Villers.  After  thefe 
animating  difcoveries  the  happy  lovers  are,  in  a  fliort  time,  in- 
dhTolubly  united,  and  their  domeftic  felicity  is  not  interrupted 
till  Mifs  Thornton,  to  whom  Sir  Charles  had  formerly  paid 
fome  civilities,  on  her  father's  account,  upon  the  renewal  of  her 
acquaintance  with  him,  fo  far  infinuates  herfelf  in  lady  Dor- 
mer's favour,  as  io  procure  an  invitation  from  Sir  Charles  to 
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fpend  fome  time  at  Green- wood  Park.  Mifs  Thornton  having 
Coquetted  with  Sir  Charles  when  he  was  in  his  medical  flat  et 
buoyed  herfelf  up  with  hopes,  from  the  politenefs  of  his  beh  a- 
viour  to  her,  that  he  would  marry  her  as  ibon  as  he  came  to 
his  title  and  eftate. — Difappointed  by  his  marriage,  doubly  dis- 
appointed by  his  marrying  a  woman  whom  (he  looks  upon  as 
very  much  beneath  herfelf,  her  bofom  glows  with  refcntment, 
and  the  foon  breathes  nothing  but  revenge. — By  the  innocence 
of  her  appearance,  and  by  her  winning  manners,  (he  makes 
both  Sir  Charles  and  lady  Dormer  believe  that  (he  is  fincerely 
the  friend  of  both,  while  fhe  is  taking  every  ftep  in  her  power 
to  alienate  their  affections. 

Unfortunately,  by  prevailing  on  captain  Ridley,  a  man  of 
profeffed  gallantry,  but  not  in  the  leaft  fufpected  of  any  difho- 
nourable  views  by  Sir  Charles,  to  afiift  her  in  feparating  the 
happiell  couple  in  the  country,  Mifs  Thornton  ftirs  up  uneafy* 
fenfations  in  Sir  Charles's  bofom,  and  actually  induces  him 
to  fuppofe  that  the  captain  and  hdy  Dormer  are  too  intimate, 
By  a  villanous  contrivance  fhe  fecretes  Ridley  in  a  clofet  in 
lady  Dormer's  chamber  one  evening,  having  previouily  appointed 
Sir  Charles — on  a  vifit  in  the  neighbourhood — to  appear  at  a 
certain  hour.  Sir  Charles  returning,  privately,  from  the  cx- 
cefs  of  his  impatience,  before  that  hour,  conveys  himfelfto  the 
deftined  fpot,  and  overhears  Mifs  Thornton  encouraging  Rid- 
ley to  execute  her  horrid  plot. 

Fully  convinced  of  their  mutual  bafenefs,  he  difcovers  him- 
felf,  and  draws  his  fword. — Ridley  draws  his  at  the  fame  time. 
Mifs  Thornton,  endeavouring  to  part  their  fwords,  receives  from 
Sir  Charles  a  ftroke  which  was  intended  for  her  fhameful  affo- 
ciate.  By  this  lucky  denouement  lady  Dormer  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  her  enlightened  hufband  with  all  her  original  attracti- 
ons.— Thofe  who  attempted  to  fully  her  virtue  are  feverely  pu- 
niihed  ;  the  one  by  an  untimely  death,  the  other  by  the  excru- 
ciating pangs  of  a  guilty  confeience.  Ridley  leaves  the  houfe 
the  next  morning. — He  is  fuppofed  to  be  gone  to  Dover,  hav- 
ing in  his  fits  of  felf-cond^mnation  declared  his  intention  of 
fpending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  bitter  remorfe  and  cor- 
roding repentance  in  fome  foreign  country. 

The  moral  contained  in  this  little  work  is  fo  (hiking  that 
we  mould  affront  our  readers  by  pointing  it  out.  The  cha- 
racters are  judicioufly  fuftained  and  contrafted.  Many  of  the 
firuations  in  which  the  principal  ones  are  engaged  are  inte- 
refting,  and  fome  of  them  affecting. 
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X.  The  Prediaion  ;  or  the  Hijlory  of  Mifs  Lucy  Maxwell.     By  a 

Lady.  Three  Vols.  izmo.  js.6d.  Chater  and  Vernor. 
'"pHE  perufal  of  thefe  volumes,  written  by  a  lady,  canno* 
•*  afford  great  entertainment  to  readers  who  are  capable  of 
rd  thing  the  writings  of  a  Sheridan,  a  Montague,  a  Lennox, 
and  a  "moke ;  thofe,  however,  who  take  up  a  new  book 
merely  to  kill  time,  will  not  be  difappointed. 

Mils  Maxwell,  afcer  having  given  us  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  her  predeceffors,  introduces  herfelf  to  our  acquaintance. 
When  me  is  near  feven  years  old,  an  antiquated  female  of  the 
fortune-telling  tribe,  finding  her  wi  h  her  nurfe,  a  Mrs.  Daw- 
fon,  delivers  the  following  prediction.  '  At  about  the  age 
of  eighteen  a  ftratagem  will  be  laid  for  her  virtue,  by  the  ma- 
lice and  covetoufnefs  of  a  female  relation,  with  a  man  fhe'U 
ever  defpife.  Caution  her,  therefore,  and  inform  her  parents 
of  what  I  have  now  told  you  ;  though,  indeed,  they  will  be 
pa  ft  'he  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  evil  at  the  time  when 
it  will  happen.*  The  fibyl  adds,  «  In  about  an  hour  after  I 
leave  you,  news  will  come  from  the  family  belonging  to  this 
child,  concerning  the  death  and  removal  of  fome  of  them.* 

In  a  fhort  time  Mrs.  Dawibn,  being  informed  of  the  death 
of  Mifs  Lucy's  grandmother,  runs  to  acquaint  her  parents 
with  the  old  woman's  prediction,  only  fupprefT;ng  that  part  of 
it  which  related  to  themfelves :  though  (lie  is  unnecefiarily 
cautious. 

*  My  parents,  fays  Mifs  Maxwell,  were  truly  affecled  at 
hearing  of  my  grandmother's  death,  efpecially  as  the  good 
lady  ieemed  always  an  interceflor  for  my  father,  after  his  clan- 
deftiue  union.  As  to  the  other  part  of  nude's  tale  they  gave 
no  attention  to  it ;  but  it  was  a  piece  of  advice  I  never  failed 
having  given  me  by  this  honeft  couple,  Mrs.  Dawibn  and  her 
hufband,  to  beware  of  the  male  part  of  the  creation,  even 
while  I  was  fo  young  as  not  to  undeiftand  what  it  meant ;  and 
1  do  really  believe,  having  the  caution  often  inculcated,  left 
the  fubjeci;  fo  forcibly  on  my  mind  that  it  was  a  great  means  of 
fubverting  a  vile  fcheme  that  was  actually  laid  for  me  foon  after 
the  appointed  time  foretold  by  the  antient  prophetefs.' 

Having  been  early  acquainted  with  books  of  chivalry,  as 
her  mother,  being  fond  of  heroical  literature  encouraged  her  to 
read  thefe  volumes  which  contained  the  quintefience  of  knight- 
errantry,  Mifs  Maxwell  becomes  romantic,  and  infecls  fome 
young  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  fon  and  daughters  ot 
a  Mr.  Aimflcy,  with  the  fame  romantic  fpirit,  which  only 
tends,  however,  to  produce  a  little  innocent  amufement  among 
them. 
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In  the  midft  of  her  innocent  amufements  Mifs  Maxwell  re- 
ceives a  confiderable  interruption  to  them  by  the  death  of  her 
mother.  Her  father  dies  foon  afterwards:  fhe  is  then  left  en- 
tirely under  the  care  of  an  aunt,  who  gives  her  no  reafon  to 
believe  that  her  future  life  will  be  free  from  unhappinefs  with 
her.  With  (hat  aunt  fhe  is  removed  to  a  village  in  Northamp- 
tcnfhire,  and  treated  in  a  very  mortifying  manner :  and  a  re- 
gulation is  foon  made  in  her  little  library  which  cutsotf  a  great 
deal  of  her  reading  entertainment,  as  books  are  recommended 
to  her  perufal  totally  different  from  thefe  to  which  fhe  had 
been,  with  a  particular  predilection,  accuftomed. 

Some  time  after  her  arrival  in  Northamptonfhire  Mrs.  Joanna 
Maxwell  connives  at  the  diihonourable  addrefTes  of  a  lord 
Courtly  to  her  niece.  Mifs  Maxwell's  behaviour  to  his  lord- 
fhip  is  extremely  proper,  but  he  is  fo  irritated  by  it  that  he  is. 
determined  to  get  her  into  his  power,  if  pofiible.  Ke  hits 
upon  a  ftratagem  which  promifes  fuccefs,  and,  by  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  infamous  Mrs.  Joanna,  is  (o  far  fuccefsful  that  he, 
finds  himfelf  mailer  of  Mifs  Maxwell's  perfon  at  a  houfe  of 
his,  to  which  fhe  is  forcibly  carried.  There  he  renews  his  at- 
tempts in  the  moft  obfequious  manner,  but  is  repulfed  with  the 
utmoit.  difdain  :  a  difdain  with  which  a  truly  virtuous  woman, 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  would  naturally  be  infpired,  She  is 
happily,  but  a  little  romantically,  refcued  from  her  prifon,  in 
a  few  days  after  her  confinem ent,  and  conducted,  by  her  de- 
liverer, to  the  houie  of  a  very  worthy  l?.dy.  Ker  deliverer 
proves  to  be  Mr.  Francis  Aimfley.  her  pafloral  friend  under  the 
ifame  of  Franc  Neville,  who,  by  relating 

herftory,  produces  ibme  i.fcoveries.  With  Mrs. Neville 

and  her  family,  couiUtJpa  of  two  daughters  and  a  fon,  her 
nephew  Mr.  Aimiley,  and  an  amiable  girl  who  lived  with  her 
aunt,  Mifs  Maxwell  finds  hcrfelf  very  pleafingly  fituated. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Neville,  who  had  indeed    concerted  the 
refcuing  fcheme  which  Mr.  Aimfley  exe<  ;eiving  a  chal- 

lenge from  lord  Courtly,  in  coniequence  of  his  reientmeut 
againft  him  for  having  projected  the  deliverance  of  Mifs  Max- 
well, fets  out  to  meet  his  lordflvp,  alone,  without  being  in- 
terrupted by  any  of  the  family-,  though  he  had  informed  them 
of  his  defign.  N  He  returns,  wounded,  attended  by  a  iurgeon, 
and  another  gensleman,  a  Mr.  Sheldon,  in  whofe  favour  Mifs 
Maxwell  foon  feels  a  ftrong  partiality,  and  ihc  infpires  hijii 
with  fenfations  fimilar  to  her  own.  After  having  received  a 
very  iatis. .  :v   from   Mr.  Sheldon  at  Oxford,   flie  ac- 

companies .Mrs.  Neville  and  her  family  to  London.  At  fa* 
nelagh,  one  nighr,  Mr.  Neville  is  evceffively  alarmed  at  the 
fight  of  lord  Courtly,  on  her  fon's  account,  who  is  of  the 
party  :  her  appiehenfions,  however,  with   regard  to  his  I 
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fhip,  are  removed  the  next  morning,  on  being  informed  that 
he  is  on  the  road  to  France.  On  her  return  to  Clifton-hall, 
Mifs  Maxwell  feels  no  fmall  pleafure  at  the  fight  of  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Sheldon,  which  is  not  lefs  fatisfactory  than  that 
fhe  received  before  her  departure  from  thence.  On  the  re-arri- 
val of  Mr.  Sheldon  from  Oxford,  Mifs  Maxwell  is  very  unex- 
pectedly informed  that  he  is  her  firft  coufin  Carlos  Sibley, 
(grandfon  of  Sir  Philip  Sibley,  whofe  fecond  fon  married  Mrs. 
Joanna's  younger  filter,  afterwards  the  mother  of  Lucy). 
This  difcovery  produces  an  interefting  converfation  between 
them.  Mr.  Sibley,  no  longer  Sheldon,  eager  to  find  out  the 
cruel  authorefs  of  all  his  Lucy's  injuries,  employs  necefTary 
agents  for  the  detection  of  her  retreat,  but  with  no  fuccefs. 
When  fome  months  have  elapfed  in  a  fruitlefs  fearch,  an  old 
•gentleman  being  fuddenly  feized  near  Clifton  hall  with  an 
apoplectic  diforder,  is  brought  to  that  hofpitable  manfion,  and 
every  thing  is  done,  by  the  humane  Mrs.  Neville's  commands, 
to  forward  his  recovery.  This  gentleman  proves  to  be  Sir 
Philip  Sibley,  who,  finding  himfelf  better,  and  hearing  that 
there  is  a  gentleman  from  Oxford  in  the  houfe,  exprefTes  a 
ftrong  defire  to  learn  intelligence  about  his  grandfon.  He 
opens  his  mind  to  Mrs.  Neville  with  regard  to  his  behaviour  to 
Carlos,  and  wifhes  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  for 
his  p:ift  unkincinefies.  Mrs.  Neville  makes  the  old  baronet  ex- 
tremely happy  by  the  information  which  (he  gives  him,  and 
that  information  is  followed  by  an  affecting  interview  between 
Carlos  and  his  grandfather.  Sir  Philip's  joy  is  confiderably 
increafed  by  finding  Mifs  Maxwell  at  the  fame  time  ;  he  looks 
upon  both  as  his  children,  and  on  being  told  that  they  had  a 
flncere  regard  for  each  other,  readily  contents  to  their  union  ; 
he  having  a  generofity  which  doubles  their  gratitude  to  him, 
and  their  own  mutual  happinefs.  While  fhe  is  upon  a  vifit  in 
Leicefterfliire,  Mifs  Maxwell  meets  with  Dawfon,  her  nurfe's 
hufband,  whom  fhe  very  much  furprizes  by  her  appearance,  as 
her  aunt  had  told  him  that  fhe  had  been  dead  two  years.  With 
him  fhe  goes  to  the  old  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Dawfon  is  equally 
aflonifhed  at  the  fight  of  her.  By  them  fhe  is  informed  that 
her  aunt  was  gone  to  fettle  at  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire.  Mr. 
Aimfley,  the  elder,  having  written  to  a  relation  at  Beverly,  is 
acquainted  with  the  refidence  of  a  Mrs.  Maxwell  there,  of 
whofe  death  an  account,  in  a  fhort  time,  arrives.  Mr.  Aimf- 
ley, the  younger,  the  Francifco  already  mentioned,  and  Mr. 
Sibley,  fet  out  for  Beverly.  By  a  letter  from  her  Carlos,  Lucy 
is  informed  of  the  recovery  of  her  little  fortune,  which  had 
been  unjuftly  detained  from  her  by  her  aunt,  but  of  which  fhe 
had  only  appropriated  the   interest  to  her  own  ufe.     When 
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everything  relating  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Maxwell  is  fettled,  and 
when  fome  other  family-affairs  are  adjufted,  the  fair  hiftorian 
takes  leave  of  her  readers  by  telling  us  that  (he  and  her  Carlos 
were  indhTolubly  united. 

This  hiftory  contains  many  unintereiting  adventures,  in- 
artificially  huddled  together;  there  is  not  a  fingle  character 
itrongly  marked  through  the  whole;  and  the  flo/y  of  the  he- 
roine might  have  been  comprized  in  a  very  fmall  compafs. 

Monthly   Catalogue. 

II.  Choir  Gaur  ;  the  Grand  Orrery  of  the  antient  Druids,  com* 
monly  called  Stonehenge,  on  Saliibury-Plain,  ajironomically  ex- 
plained, and  mathematically  proved  to  be  a  Temple ,  erecled  in  the 
earlieji  Ages,  for  ohferving  the  Motions  of  the  'heavenly  Bodies* 
lllufirated  with  three  Copper-Plates.  By  Dr.  John  Smkh| 
Inoculator  of  the  Small  Pox.  ^.fo.     4/.      Horsfield. 

TF  we  may  believe  the  motto  prefixed  to  this  work, 

Felix  qui  rerum  potuit  cognofcere  caufas, 
Dr.  Smith  is  one  of  thofe  happy  beings  for  whom  a  very 
lingular  difcovery  has  been  referved.  The  fecret  of  making 
porcelain  is  faid  to  have  been  found  out  by  a  chemift,  who 
was  in  purfuit  of  the  philofopher's  ftone  ;  and  the  ufe  and  ori- 
gin of  Stone-henge  appears  to  have  been  revealed  to  one  who 
only  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  myftical  fabric  for 
the  lefs  glorious  purpofe  of  inoculating  for  the  fmall- pox*. 

After  a  very  Ihort  dedication  to  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Queenfberry,  in  which  that  nobleman  is  compared  to  the  fun, 
and  the  pofition  of  the  Hones  in  Choir  Gaur,  to  the  regula- 
rity of  his  life,  the  author  proceeds  to  an  introduction,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  he  characterizes  thofe  who  oppofed  him  in  his 
medical  defign,  by  the  diftinction  of  noysey  wretches,  and  ma- 
Uvolent  villains .  Having  difpatched  this  affair  of  private  quar- 
rel, he  acquaints  us  with  the  defign  of  his  book,  and  concludes 
with  an  elogium  on  the  learning,  piety,  Sec.  of  his  fecondary 
patron,  Nathaniel  St.  Andre,  efq.  of  Southampton,  who  once 
entertained  the  world  with  a  fliil  more  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, in  the  cafe  of  Mary  Tofts,  the  rabbit- breeder,  of 
Godalming,  in  Surry.  It  is  not  oiy-  intention  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  this  antiquated  Charlatan,  though  he  feems  even 
yet  to  be  willing  enough  to  lend  an  obftetric  hand  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  chimera,  like  that  which  has  fo  often  rendered 
his  name  the  fport  of  every  news  paper,  and  the  ridicule  of 
.every  tongue. 

The  name  of  fuch   a  patron   and  promoter  of  the  work 
would  naturally  have  led  every  reader  to   believe  that  Stone- 

*  This  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  orthography, 
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henge  would  at  Iaft  have  turned  out  to  have  been  a  druidical 
rabbit-hutch  ;  but  alas,  how  has  the  preference  of  the  Re- 
viewers proved  both  fallible  and  vain  ! 

Out  of  feventy-three  pages,  large  quarto,  about  feven  or 
etght,  at  moft;  contain  new  matter.  The  reft  comprehend 
only  the  republifhed  opinions  of  all  thofe  who  had  written  on 
Stone-henge  before  this  happily  daii-'g  practitioner  in  phyfic 
and   antiquities,   took   the  pen  in  We  have    perufed 

the  explanations,  &c.  annexed  to  the  plates,  which  reprefent 
this  fayage  pile  of  building;  but  by  argufflerrfs  as  conclufive, 
could  have  proved  it  to  have  been  any  thing  elfe ; — a  temple 
of  Jove,  or  a  temple  of  Cloacina;   the  ren  rocks 

with  which   the  giants  belted   the  god';,  or  the   ftomss  which 
dion  and  P)  rrha  threw  ir  heads  .vhen   they  re- 

ffeopk -!  the  world  after  the  general  deluge.  It  would  be  wafte 
of  time  and  paper  to  fit  down  and  defcant  on  all  the  abfurdi- 
ties  with  which  this  vifionary  tit;  to  have  been  im- 

pregnated by  Mr.  St.  Ami  re,  whr.  th  a  conftant  ambi- 

tion to  rival  the  celebrated  Licetus  in  an  exhibition  of  monfters. 

The  author  concludes  his  work  with  fome  account  of  the 
mundane,  or  ferpent's  egg,  which,  like  all  the  reft  of  the 
compofition,  is  little  more  than  a  tranfeript  from  the  labours 
of  ethers  ;  while  his  own  private  opinion  is  fo  obfeurely  deli- 
vered, as  fcarcely  to.aftbrd  us  the  fmalleft  traces  of  any  proba- 
ble meaning. 

!2.  Majcflj  MiJUd,  a  Tragedy,  $<vo.      is.  6d.     Jordan. 

The  Reviewers,  like  knights-errant,  who  go  in  queft  of 
adventures,  are  more  frequently  difgraced  by  the  meannefs. 
than  ennobled  by  the  eminence  of  their  opponents.  Inftead  of 
tweeting  always  with  dragons  who  guard  the  Hefperian  fruit  of 
literature,  they  fometimes  find  themfelvs  encircled  by -the  ; 
'ihg  curs  of  patty;  and  inftead  of  fitting  dawn  to  a  fucceflion 
of  entertainments  regularly  provided  by  the 'Graces,  they  are 
frequently,  like  JEneas,  mclefted  by  obfeene  harpies,  who  un- 
mercifully fquirt  thtir  ordure  on  every  critical  trencher. 

The  fcent  of  politicks  is  at  prefent  rank ;  and  therefore  the 
dulleft  hounds  (among  whom  the  author  or  editor  of  this  tra- 
gedy may  be  with  juftice  enumerated)  are  ready  to  cry  out  on 
it : — but  let  us  drop  the  metaphor,  and  attempt  at  leaft  to 
give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  this  linfey-wolfey  drama. 

The  tirle  page  of  Majefty  Milled,  exhibits  fix  flaming  lines 
from  one  of  the  Idte  Mr.  Churchill's  Poems ;  but  another  bard 
of  the  fame  name,  and  family,  having  arifen  fince  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Charles,  the  motto- monger  has  thought  it 
neceifary  to  fecure  the  fame  arifing  from  them,  to  the  former 
of  thefe  gentlemen,    by  annexing  the  initial    letter  of   his 
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Chriftian  name.  The  reader  who  has  employed  bis  time  Co 
ill  as  to  have  per u fed  the  living  Churchill's  Te:r.;;le  of  Cor- 
ruption, may,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion,  that  fuel:  a  precaution 
was  fupererrogatory,  and  recollecting  the  obfervaiion  of  the 
epigrammatic, 

Auxilium  medico,  medkus  tibi  prabet  Apollo, 
Cantanti  auxtlium  durus  Apollo  negat  ; 
may  wim  that  he   had   rather  continued   in  the  fervice  of  the 
Mortar,  than  fclicitcd  the  favours  of  the  Mule. 

This  piece  is  dedicated   c  To   the  worthy,  honefr,  and  ref- 
peclful  (we  fuppofe  the  author  meant  to  fay,  rejpeclable)   inde- 
pendent freeholders  of  Middlefex  ;'  and  appears,  from  the  date 
affixed,  to  have  been  fignificantly  illhed  out  for  their  ufe,  on 
the  firfl  of  April:     Of  this  "circumitance,  every  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  immediate  propriety,  after  he   has  gone  through  a 
dozen  lines  of  the  performance,    which  is  humbler   in  all  its 
parts    than  profe,  from   the   loweft  fpecies  of  which  it  is  not 
found  to  deviate  on   the  flighted  occafion.     The  author  has, 
however,  availed  himfelf  of  all  the  irregularities  of  Shakefpeare. 
Blaited  heaths,  fpeclres,  and   witches,  are   ready  at  his  com- 
mand, to  terrify,  queftion,  and  predict.     The  ladies  may  be 
entertained  on  a  fubfeqaent  occafion,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
a  rape :  and   political  writers  may  glean   from  almoft   every 
quarter  of  it  a  plentiful   haiveft  of  abufe   agafaft   favouririfm, 
petticoat- government,    and   inexperienced    or   deluded   kings. 
On  the   whole,  we   believe  nothing   more  defpicable  ever  af- 
fumed  the  form  of  a  tragedy  ;  and  when  hereafter  we  may  be 
obliged  to  review   fome  unfuccefsful  play,  the   worn:   we  ihali 
be  able  to  fay  of  it  will  be,  that  it  is  as  bad  as  Majejly  Mr/led  *. 
13.  The  But ten -maker1 >s  Je/ls,  by  George  King,  of  St.  James'/, 
.Button -maker.      Containing  the  Cream,   I\larrovj,   and  Fatnefs  of 
every  'witty  2 birg  he  either   bath,  or   ever  Jh 'all  fay ,   during   his 
Life  j   calculated  to  make  the  XJountryman  flare,   the.  Citizen  laugh, 
and  the  Courtier  grin  ;  adapted  both  to  the  jolitary  Days  of  Au- 
tumn, or  the  gloomy  Night  $  of  Winter.      N.  B.    To  prevent  Coun- 
terfeits, every  genuine  Copy  votll  be  fgned  by  the  Aw.bor,  with  his 
cwn  Mark,   as  the  family   are   not    very  famous  for  fpeliing  or 
tvr:ti??g.     Printed  for  Henry  Frederick,     near    Si.   James'j- 
fquare  ;  and  Jala  by  all  Bookfellers   (particularly  in    Paternofter- 
row)   Stationers,  and  Ntvjs-carrters,  in  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land.   Svo.    is. 
Quern  ad  finem  fefe  erTrenata  jattabit  audacia  ? 

14.   The  Triumphs  of  Bute,   a  Poem.   ^to.   is.     J.  Swan. 
We  hope,   for  the  credit  of  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  we  have  difcovered  Majefty 
Milled  to  be  an  old  piece. 

X  4  Rights, 
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Rights,  that  this  poem  is  not  the  work  of  any  laureate  of  theirs, 
though  the  fubjeft  of  it  is  patriotifm,  liberty,  and  lord  Bute, 
who  is  thus  delcribed. 

f  Like  Alexander  brave,  our  bonny  Scot, 
If  he  can't  fol<ve  fhall  cut  the  gordian  knot : 
Or  like  great  Cromwell,  in  the  laft  extremes, 
He  Magna  Charta  Magna  Farta  deems.'' 

Reader,  why  turneft  thou  up  thy  nofe?  Verily  thou  mighteft 
have  faid  we  had  dealt  unfairly  by  thec  had  we  not  produced  u 
fpecimen. 

15.  The  whole  Proceedings  at  Large,  in  a  Cau/e  on  an  Acliou 
brought  by  the  Right  Hon,  Richard  Lord  Grofvenor  againjl  hit 
Royal  llighnefi  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  for 
Criminal  Coti'verfation  with  Lady  Grofvenor.  Tried  before  the 
Right  Hon,  William,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  the  $tb  of  July,  1770.  Containing  the  Evidence 
<verbattm  as  delivered  by  the  Wttneffe%\  nvith  all  the  Speeches  and 
Arguments  of  the  Court.  Faithfully  taken  in  Short  Hand  by  a, 
Barrifer,      Fol.    3/.      Wheble. 

At  laft  the  tale  of  royal  infamy  and  folly  is  told  at  large, 
2nd  printed  in  the  fame  fize  with  other  trials  of  ftate,  that  the 
hero  of  it  may  defcend  with  a  train  of  illuftrious  culprits  to 
the  lateit  pofterity.  It  is  true  that  the  crime  of  his  highnefs 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  may  be  paralleled  every  day,  but 
Inhere  mall  we  find  his  ignorance  equalled  ?  or  who  but  him- 
felf  was  ever  arraigned  before  a  court,  the  fentence  of  which, 
though  fevere,  was  mild,  when  compared  with  the  ridicule  of 
an  united  world. 

We  cannot,  however,  difmifs  this  article  without  felicitating 
©urfelves,  that  we  live  in  a  country  the  laws  of  which  are  fu- 
perior  to  the  will  of  its  princes ;  nor  fhould  we  pafs  over  the 
pleadings  of  the  feveral  lawyers  who  fignalized  themfelves  on 
this  occafion,  without  teftifying  our  approbation  of  their  can- 
dour, learning,  and  fagacity. 

l6,  The  Mcbiad  :  cr,  Bat'U  of  the  Voice,  An  heroi- comic 
jpoem,  fportwely  fatirical :  Being  a  briefly  kijl or ical,  natural  and 
lively,  free  and  humorous,  defcription  of  an  Exeter  Election,  In 
Six  Canto's,  lllujlr at ed  nvith  juch  Notes  as  for  fonts,  Readers  may 
fye  fupfojedufeful.  By  Democritus  Juvenal,  Moral  Prof ejfor  of 
Ridicule^  and  ploguy-phajant  Fellonv  of  Stingtickie  College  ;  Vul~ 
gariy  Andrew  Brice.  Exon.   Svo.  3;.     Davies. 

We  fancy  we  hear  our  readers  fay  ;  «  the   title  page  is  fuf- 
incient  ?-   we  have  had   enough  of  this  man  already.'     But  we 
eft  their  attention   a  littie.     Such  an   author  a*  Mr.  Brice 
;ig  for  a  u.inute  or   two.     He   has  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality* j 
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ginality  ;  and  Nat.  Lee's  repartee  to  a  frigid  critic,  may  b« 
applied  in  favour  of  our  author — «  It  is  not  eafy  to  write  like 
a  madman,  though  it  is  very  eafy  to  write  like  a  fool.' 

He  fends  his  poetical  fon  into  the  world,  with  the  following 
curious  paternal  difmiflion. 

«  Go,  thou  playfome,  flily-fnickering,  fon  of  Phantasy. 
That  frolic  dame  was  honefily  thy  mother  ;  conceiv'd,  form'd, 
and  with  no  hard  travail  — [indignation  aiding) — brought  thee 
forth.  Historic  Truth,  however,  had  a  finger  in  the  pye, 
and  (as  another  trite  faying  goes)  blow'd  to  thy  making.  Go  5 
— try  thy  fortune,  as  thy  betters  have  done.  As  circum- 
stances allow'd,  I  brought  thee  up  to — what  thou  art ;  have 
now  tolerably  cloath'd  thee  in  a  decent  plain  fuit  of  print : 
and  what  is  to  be  done  next  but  fend  thee  into  the  world  ? 
Good  hands  receive  thee,  and  not  harihly  treat  thee!  and 
may'ft  thou  beft  thrive  in  thy  proper  vocation  of  pUafing  and 
profiting  thy  entertainers!' 

The  publick  will  reafonably  expect  that  this  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary birth. — For  Imagination  was  its  mother;  Indignation 
was  the  midwife  ;  and  the  genius  who  begot  it,  the  primum 
mobile  of  this  effect,  was  on  the  verge  of  lunacy. 

But  we  muft  beware  of  what  we  write;  he  has  precluded 
hafty  criticifm  by  a  terrible  denunciation. 

4  If  any  one  fhall  think  fit  to  attack,  cavil  at,  or  banter  it, 
or  any  the  worft  of  it  he  can  cull  out,  let  him  but  do  it  fairly, 
above-board,  like  a  man  confcious  of  his  ability,  or  righteoufly, 
fo  as  it  may  come  duely  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  will  thank 
him  as  for  a  favour,  however  roughly,  or  fportfully  (yet  not 
abufively),  handled  by  him.  If  he  condemns  the  whole  in 
grofs,  or  any  part,  it  feems  but  equitable  he  ihould  openly  fix 
upon  particulars,  and  aflign  reafons, — in  their  turn  alfo  to  be 
examin'd  whether  folid  and  of  force,  or  not ; — and  whether 
indeed  the  found  faults  may  not  happen  to  lie  in  the  finder. 
Such  fometimes  proves  to  be  the  cafe.  Some  wou'd-be  cri- 
ticks  poflibly  but  dream  that  even  minor  poets  (or,  if  you  will 
fo  have  it,  poetafters)  nod.y 

Though  this  challenge  is  not  fo  intimidating  as  it  may  feem 
to  him,  we  ihall  difmifs  him  with  all  pofiible  candour,  and 
feled,  or,  in  his  language,  cull  out  a  fpecimen  of  his  poem, 
with  the  tendered  regard  to  the  author's  credit.  It  is  a  de- 
fcription  of  a  conclave  of  burgeffes  planning  an  election.  There 
is  vigorous  painting  in  it. — A  defcriptive  genius  regulated  by 
art  would  not  have  written  it ;  but  it  mounts  far  above  the 
track  of  a  phlegmatic  author. 

'  Not  brooking  well  wifti'd  time's  too  tardy  flight, 
O'er  pipe  and  quart,  many  a  ling'ring  night. 

With 
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With  fronts  of  council,  in  important  ftate, 
Huge  as  of  Germany,  rh'  electors  mate. 
Scarce  paramount  receivers  of  excife 
Heap  royal  pelt"  in  more  majeftic  guile. 
Scarce  with  a  fwell  of  more  judicious  look 
Foremen  of  juries  kifs  the  facred  book. 
Scarce  parim  warden,  at  an  Eafter  feaft, 
Nods  bigger,  'Wafted  by  th'  obliging  pritit. 
The  baptift  faint  fcarce  at  Stich  Mall  may  fee 
More  grand  the  chiefs  of  cabbage-company. 
Scarce  a  bluff  ikipper,  in  his  realm  of  wood, 
Top'd  up  a  petty  godhead  of  the  flood, 
With  kernbo'd  arm,  full  paunch,  and  bully  face, 
O'er  punch-bowl  fmoaks  with  more  elated  grace. 
Scarce  ftrclling  hero  in  fta^e-buftins  dreft, 
Plum'd  helmet,  ennintd  robe,  and  gemmy  veil, 
Between  the  atts  a  mightier  afpeft  wears, 
Whilft  he  upon  the  candle- fnuffer  fwears. 
Nay,  an  ale-draper  fcarce, — (who  through  the  bung 
Once  barrels  fccur'd  of  dregs,  fwept  frails  of  dung, 
But  now  by  fots  fo  damn'd  enrich'd,  to  deck 
With  golden  chain  his  heirefs  daughter's  neck) 
At  door,  in  cuihion'd  chair,  with  grander  pout 
Extends  his  cloth -ihoe  Hgnal  of  the  gout.' 
It  is  to  be  feared  that   the  objects  of  Mr   Brice's  poem  are 
too  local  to   promote   its   extenfive   circulation.     Nay  ic  will 
hardly  be  interefting  even  to  Exeter,  for  it  is  written  upon  an 
election  made  in  that  place  thirty  years  ago.     But  we  prefume, 
that  to  buy  this  book,  is,  to  do  an   office  of  humanity ;  and 
humanity  is   the  concern  of  mankind  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times. 

17.  IhcughtSy  Englifh  and  Irifh,  on  ihe  Penji'on-Liji  of  Ireland. 
8-z/0.  is.  6d.  Kearfley. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  inveighs  againft  the  practice 
of  beftowing  penfions  upon  perfons  who  have  not  rendered 
themfelves  confpicuous  for  any  public  fervices  to  their  country. 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  a  ludicrous  comment  upon  the  me- 
rits of  fome  who  ftand  at  prefent  on  the  penfion-lift  of  Ireland; 
recommending  to  the  Koufe  of  Commons  of  that  kingdom 
conftantly  to  tack  to  their  monev-bill  a  tax  of  twenty  mil- 
lings in  the  pound  upon  all  penfions  on  their  eftablimment. 
The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  lift,  copied  from  the  news-pa- 
pers, of  penfions  on  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhments  of 
Ireland,  as  returned  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  November 
laft,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  furn  total  of  penfions  at  that 
time  on  thefe  eftabiifhments,  amounted  to  eighty-five  thoufand 
pound*.  2  18.  A 
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1 8.  A  Tree  and  Candid  Correfpendence  on  the  Farmer's  Letters  to  the 
People  of  England,  &c.  nuith  the  Author,   Arthur  Young,  Efo; 
hj  tin  rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Comber,  A.  B.    %vo.   2s.     Bladon. 
It  appears  that  this  epiftolary  correfpondence  was  opened  at 

the  requed  of  Mr.  Young,  who,  in  order  to  improve  a  new 
edition  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  was  defirous  of  being  favoured 
with  the  remarks  of  his  friend  on  that  performance.  Mr. 
Comber  feems  to  have  difcharged  the  truft  repofed  in  him 
with  equal  candour  and  fincerity.  His  remarks  are  generally  in 
favour  of  the  work,  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  he  fcruples  not 
to  dilTent  from  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  author  to  whom 
he  writes. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  obfervations  contained  in  this  pam- 
phlet are  in  general  judicious,  and,  until  they  are  adopted  in  a 
future  edition  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  this  production  may 
ferve  as  a  commentary  on  that  ufeful  performance. 

19.  Obfervations  on  fever al  pajages  extracted  from  Mr.  Baretti'/ 
J  cur  my  from  London  to  Genoa,  t£c.  By  James  Firzhenry. 
%vo.   is.  6d.     Bladon* 

Some  praife  is  due  to  the  author  of  rhefe  obfervations  for  his 
invention  ;  he  has  found  out  a  new  way  of  making  a  pamphlet 
without  labour:  one  half  of  his  100  pages  confifts  of  extracts 
from  Baretti's  Travels ;  the  ether  half  contains  dry  recapitu- 
lations of  thefe  extracts,  under  the  title  of  Obfervations  ;  with 
a  word  or  two  of^  impertinent  approbation,  or  cenfure,  at  the 
clofe  of  each  of  them. 

20.  Obfervations  on  the  Effects  of  Sea   Water  in  the  Scurvy   and 

Scrophula.  is.  Richardfon  WUrquhart. 
The  theory  propofed  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that 
the  fcurvy  U  not  owing  to  a  putrid  Irate  of  the  blood,  but  to 
a  decompofition  which  the  particles  of  ir  undergo  by  too  great 
a  quantity  of  neutral  falts,  which  arife  from  the  combination 
of  an  alcali  in  our  food,  united  with  a  natural  acid  ;  and  that 
the  fcrophula  proceeds  from  a  peculiar  ftate  of  the  glands,  and 
not  from  any  matter  they  retain.  Upon  this  view  of  the  caufe 
of  the  fcurvy  the  author  would  feem,  very  properly,  to  reject  the 
ufe  of Tea  water  as  what  mult  prove  injurious  in  that  difeafe, 
by  incrcafmg  the  faline  acrimony  of  the  fluids :  but  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  his  conclufions  are  founded  upon  princi- 
ples which  he  appears  to  have  made  no  experiments  to  efta- 
blifh.  His  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fcrophula  is  neither  fingu- 
lar,  norfuggefts  the  expediency  of  any  alteration  in  the  common 
method  of  cure.  We  entirely  agree  with  him,  however,  that 
an  this  difeafe,  when  the  glands  of  the  mefentery  are  in  a  ftate 
of  inflammation,  fea  water  ought  to  be  cautioufly  ufed,  and 
pot  as  a  purge,  but  an  alterative.  The  reafon  he  adduces  why 

bathing 
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bathing  in  frefh  water  mult  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  fea,  in 
the  fcurvy,  are  the  fuperior  coldnefs  of  the  former,    and  the 
certainty  that  no  faline  particles  can  be  abforbsd  in  it. 
2  1.   An  Eajy  and  very  praclicahle   Method  to  enable    deaf  Per/on' 
to  bear  :    Together  ivith  a   brief  Account  of,  and  fame  RefieSion* 
and  Obfervations  upon,  t  be  fever  al  Attempts  formerly  made  for  tlf 
benefit  of  fuck  Perfons.      Tranjla fed  from  the  German  of  Andrew 
Elias  Buchner,  Profeffor  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Pbilofipby  in 
rkeUniver/ityofHaWe.  8vo.  is.6d   Hawes,  and  Co. 
This  is  a  judicious  little  treatife,  and  contains  many  good 
obfervations  on  the  fubject. 

zz.  Nature.  By  Mr.  TreyfTac  de  Vergy.  \2mo.  $s.  Murdoch. 
The  author  of  this  volume  very  naturally  paints  the  havock 
which  the  paflions  make  in  the  human  heart,  when  they  are 
not  under  the  correction  of  reafon  and  virtue ;  but  his  writ- 
ings are  rather  calculated  to  render  that  havock  more  exten- 
fwe  than  to  ftop  i,ts  progrefs.  Some  late  tranfactions  in  the 
gay  world  fufficiently  fliew  that  the  two  fexes  Hand  in  no  need 
of  a  fictitious  ftory,  however  feelingly  told,  to  increafe  their 
antipathy  to  honour  and  difcretion. 

23.  Henrietta,  Countefs  of  Ofenvor  ;  a  Sentimental  Novel,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  Lady  Sufanna  Fitzroy.  By  Mr.  Treyfac  de 
Vergy.    2  Vols.     i2mo.  6s.     Rofon. 

The  novel  before  us  is  truly  a  fentimental  one;  the  principal 
characters  are  flrongly  marked,  the  language  tolerable,  and 
the  incidents  are  naturally  introduced.  Mrs.  Verman,  an  am- 
bitious mother,  is  well  drawn,  and  her  converfations  with  her 
daughter,  in  confequence  of  her  eagerly  defiling  to  fee  her  a 
>ady  of  quality,  fufficiently  fhew  the  compofer  of  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  female  heart.  Mrs.  Verman  is,  indeed, 
Hie  ftrongeft  marked  character  in  the  two  volumes,  and  her 
fluctuations  between  ambition  and  maternal  affection  are  for- 
cibly defcribed. 

24.  The  Scotchman;  or  the  World  as  it  goes,  a  Novel.  By  Mr. 
TreyfTac  de  Vergy.    Tnvo  Vols.   i2mo.    6s.     Brough, 

The  firft  volume  opens  with  a  dedication  to  John  Wilkes, 
efq.  alderman  of  Farringdon  Without,  in  which  Mr.  de  Vergy 
has  availed  himfelf  of  the  abovementioned  worfhipful  patriot's 
name,  ad  captandum  vulgus,  and  to  forward  the  fale  of  his 
Scotchman.  Of  all  the  dedications  we  have  read  this  is  the  moft 
abfurd.  The  preface  immediately  following  is  full  of  vanity, 
and  vanity  or  the  molt  contemptible  kind;  tor  the  author  feems 
to  plume  himfelf  upon  his  licentioufnefs,  and  has  the  ef- 
frontery to  fuppofe  that  the  favourable  reception  which  he 
meets  with  from  his  fair  readers  is  in  proportion  to  the  immo- 
rality of  his  writing. 

In 
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Tn  the  fecond  volume  M.  de  Vergy  affects  to  imitate  the 
ftyle,  and  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  Sterne:  but  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  witty  and  fentimental  author  of  Triftram 
Shandy,  without  appearing  to  confiderable  difadvantage  by  the 
comparifon.  His  ramblings  diftradt  the  attention,  without 
imparting  the  leaft  entertainment  to  the  mind,  and  his  indeli- 
cacies are  of  a  much  worfe  kind  than  thofe  of  the  original  whom 
he  endeavours  to  copy. 

2C.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mad,  de  la  Sarre.  Svo.  zs.  6d. 
fewed.  Johnfon. 
This  performance  contains  the  real  hiftory  of  a  lady  of 
genius  and  learning,  who  was,  in  confcquence  of  her  un- 
common merit,  advanced  to  a  much  more  elevated  ftation  than 
ihe  had  reafon  to  expect,  being  married  to  the  marquis  de 
Rougemont,  by  whom  Ihe  had  three  fons  and  four  daughters. 
—The  narrative  is  interefting,  though  barren  of  incidents; 
and  the  ftyle  harm  and  difagreeable. 

26.  Vocal  Mufic :  or.  The  Song  fief's  Companion.  Containing  a 
new  Collection  of  the  greatefi  Variety  of  Songs,  Cantatas,  &c. 
•with  the  tune  prefixed  to  each.    S-vo.  3/.     Horsrield. 

This  is  not  only  the  beft,  but  the  cheapeft  collection  we 
have  feen  ;  the  editors  have  been  careful  not  to  infert  any- 
thing low  or  indecent ;  and  the  mufick  being  prefixed  gives 
the  work  a  fuperior  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

27.  Meditations  upon  the  Attributes  of  God  at*d  the  Nature  of  Mar.: 

S-vo.      is.     Law. 

The  author  of  thefe  meditations  feems  to  be  no  contempti- 
ble reafoner  on  metaphyseal  topics.  The  fubjeel  on  which 
he  has  employed  his  thoughts,  in  this  pamphlet,  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  following  extract,  which  contains  the  conclu- 
fions  deducible  from  the  fyftem  which  he  endeavours  toeitablifti. 

1  According  to  the  preceding  fyftem,  thofe  actions  of  men, 
which  from  the  appearance,  and  under  the  confideration  of  their 
being  free  agents,  in  the  fen fe  abovementioned,  are  accounted  vi- 
cious, linful,  and  wicked,  mult  be  attributed  to  the  imperfection 
and  weaknefs  of  the  fuperior  principle  of  their  intelligent  nature, 
that  has  not  acquired  fufficient  ftrength  and  authority  to  regulate 
their  actions  and  affecYions,  as  the  rule  of  right,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  adapted  to  the  human  nature,  and  their  own  particular  nature 
and  circumftances  requires:  confequently  fuch  actions  are  in  their 
proper  idea  wrong,  difproportionate,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man, 
mean,  defpicable,  bafe,  and  brutifh. 

'  And  the  appearance  ofnatural  evil  in  the  world  is  entirely  owing 
to  a  partial  view  of  things  5  we  fee  and  feel  fufferings  and  mifery, 
but  not  the  good  and  happinefs,  which  are  neceffarily  connected 
with  them,  as  the  effect  with  its  caufe.  Could  we  view  both  toge- 
ther, we  mould  clearly  fee,  that  the  happinefs,  proceeding  from  the 
fufferings,  vaftly  exceeds  them :  and  then  there  would  be  no  ap- 
pearance ofnatural  evil  in  the  univerfe. 

*  It 
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•  It  is  alfo  front  a  partial  view  of  things,  that  any  creature  appears 
to  us  imperfect.  On  comparing  the  nature  of  one  creature  with 
that  of  another,  of  an  inferior  order,  without  confidering  them  as 
parts  of  a  whole,  this  will  feem  to  want  fome  perfections,  which 
that  is  poflefled  of  j  but  every  individual,  confidcred  as  a  compo- 
nent and  necefTary  part  of  an  immenfe  univerfe,  has  all  the  perfec- 
tion that  is  confident  with  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  order  of  being, 
and  with  the  relations  it  bears  to  every  other  being,  and  to  the 
whole.  And  if  it  was  in  any  refpect  whatever  different  from  what 
it  actually  is,  the  whole  univerfe,  on  account  of  the  connections 
of  eveiy  one  of  its  component  parts  with  every  other,  and  with  the 
whole,  would  be  in  all  refpects  different,  from  what  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  confequently  be  lefs  perfect.  For  as  the  univerfe  is  the  pro- 
duction and  effect  of  an  infinitely  perfedt  caufe,  it  mult,  not  only 
in  the  whole,  but  in  every  part  of  it,  how  inconfiderable  foever,  be 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  perfection  of  that  caufe. 

*  It  therefore  necefVarily  follows,  that  there  is  no  real  abfolute 
vice,  evil,  or  imperfection  in  the  univerfe.  And  God,  who  fur- 
veys,  and  who  alone  can  pofftbly  turvey  the  whole  of  being,  and 
the  whole  of  every  particular  being,  not  fucceiiively  or  partially, 
but  at  once,  fees  that  every  thing,  which  he  has  made,  is  very 
good,  and  he  perfectly  approves  of  all  his  works.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  t->is  trait,  the  author  endeavours  to  re- 
unite the  Scripture-doctrine  of  future  punifhments  tilth  theie 
conclufions.     What  be  fays  upon  this  bead  is  as  follows  : 

«  Wherever  we  read  in  fcripture  of  everlafting  puniihment 
eternal  torments,  we  muft  interpret  fuch  paffages  by  the  fame, 
rule,  which  we  conftantly  ufe  in  interpreting  thofe  other  texts 
in  the  fame  fcriptures,  that  attribute  to  God,  hands,  arms,  eyes, 
grief,  hatred,  repentance,  and  other  human  parts  and  paflions.  This 
rule  is  to  abftract  from  them  every  thing,  which  we  clearly  perceive 
to  be  inconiiftent  with  the  idea  of  a  being,  infinite  in  all  refpects, 
and  abfolutely  perfect  in  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs.  By  evcr- 
lafling  puni foment  then  we  mail  underftand  extreme  mifery,  that 
can  have  no  end,  before  it  has  compelled  and  necefntated  thofe, 
who  have  brought  it  upon  themfelves,  by  degrading  every  thing 
into  a  fubordirration  to  their  own  prefent  pleafure  and  interelt,  to 
make  God  their  ultimate  end,  and  regulate  their  actions  and  affec- 
tions by  the  great  eternal  rule  of  right,  which  is  the  fupreme  law 
of  every  ii  mg>  ana<  tne  ground  of  his  own  particular 

happinefs;  ancf  alfo  of  the  order,  harmony,  perfection,  beauty,  and 
happmefs  of  the  un^ene.' 

This  way  of  interpretation  will,  he  apprehends,  fully  vindi- 
cate the  atiributes  of  God,  and  confirm,  and  iniorce  the  gof- 
pel  promifes  and  threatenings  of  happinefs  and  mifery  in  a  fu- 
ture ftaie. 

2  3.    Grace  'Triumphant.      A  S  acrid  Potm,  in  Nine  Dialogues.    2-vo. 
1$.     Johnfon. 

Evand:er,  the  principal  character  in  thefe  Dialogues,  v.- as  a 
Delft.  Ke  thought  reafon  the  belt  guide  of  mankind,  and  was 
happy  under  the  influence  of  her  authority.  But  a  gloom  and 
dejection  fucceeded  his  ferenity  and  chearfulnefs :  the  import- 
ance of  religion  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind  ;  he  acknowl: 

its 
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its  truth  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  Creator  in  revealing  it  to  man; 
but  he  fears  that  his  long  courfe  of  infidelity  is  fo  heinous  a 
fin,  that  it  cannot  be  expiated  by  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  confequently,  that  it  will  not  be  forgiven  by  his  God. 
At  length  by  the  repeated  advice,  and  confolation  of  a  pious 
friend,  and  by  irradiations  from  above,  he  recovers  from  his 
melancholy  fituation ;  he  embraces  a  lively  faith  in  Chriitianity  ; 
and  acquires  a  vigorous,  and  fublime  i'atisfaclion,  far  fuperior 
to  that  which  he  had  felt  before. 

This  poem  confiits  of  nine  dialogues ;  and  it  comprehends 
the  fpace  of  three  years  ;  for  Evander  was  fo  long  a  prey  to  thefe 
terrors,  and  this  defpondency.  The  firft  dialogue  is  a  conver- 
fation  between  him  and  Sylvia  his  wife ;  in  it  we  are  informed 
of  his  paft  tenets,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  his  mind, — The  fe- 
cond  dialogue  paffts  between  him  and  his  friend  Mezentus  * 
who  is  likewife  a  profeiled  Deift,  as  Evander  had  been.  This 
gentleman  attributes  his  friend's  religious  perplexity  to  corpo- 
real malady ;  he  advifes  him  to  quell  its  effects  by  the  exer- 
tion of  reafcn  ;  by  having  recourfe  to  his  fenfible  and  benevo- 
lent moral  theory  ;  and  by  rearing  afiured  of  the  lenity  and 
goodnefs  of  his  Creator,  fo  eminently  displayed  in  the  phyfical 
iyftem,  and  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe.  In  the  third 
dialogue  iEneas  endeavours  to  calm  Evander's  mind  by  dif- 
ferent exhortations ;  by  perfuading  him  to  adopt  the  precepts 
of  Chriitianity,  and  rely  firmly  on  its  promifes. — -Sylvia,  irt 
the  next  dialogue,-  adnnnifters  comfort  to  her  huibu.nd  of  the 
fame  evangelical  .ftram  with  /Eneas's. — Thefe  characters  are 
the  interlocutors  in 'the  reft  of  the  dialogues ;  the  turn  of  which 
may  be  known  by  our  account  of  the  preceding  part  of  this 
poem. 

The  work,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  intended  ;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  can  be  of  material  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  religion.  Its 
author  is  rather  an  enthufiaftic  feclary  than  a  rational  divine. 
It  is  warm  and  viiionary,  not  fenfible  and  argumentative  :  it 
lays  too  great  a  ftrefs  on  mere  faith  and  devotion,  like  many 
preachers  who  infefl:  our  church,  the  contempt  of  all  wife  and 
virtuous  men.  The  author  ltrcniiouily  defends  the  principles 
which  he  hath  efpoufed  ;  but  he  makes  the  patrons  of  the  other 
fide  very  weak  difputanrs,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  their  clofer 
oppofition;  this  is  the  cafe  in  moll  books  of  dialogue. 

29.  Letters  to  the  Author  of  Remarks  on  fever al  late  Publications  re- 
lative to  the  DiJJenters,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Prieitly.     By  Jofeph 
Prieftly,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  8w.   is.     Johnion. 
The  Remarks  which  have  given  occafion  tothefe  Letters,  are 

mentioned  in  our  Review  for  July  lait.*- — Dr.  Prieftly  in  this 

reply 
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reply  infifts,  that  a  vindication  of  the  Diflenters  is  at  this  time 
peculiarly  feafonable  ;  and  that  the  diflenting  intereft  may  be 
juftly  called  the  caufe  of  truth,  religion,  and  liberty.  He  re- 
peats the  charge  of  idolatry  againft  the  church  of  England,  for 
paying  divine  worfhip  to  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  again  afferts,  that 
the  worfhip  of  the  one  living  and  true  God  is  known  among 
the  diflenters  only.  He  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  a  deliberate 
fubfciiption  to  articles  of  faith,  which  a  man  does  not  believe, 
is  an  immorality  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature.  He  confiders 
the  ftudies  proper  to  form  a  Chriftian  divine,  and  the  method 
of  conducting  reformation.  He  offers  fome  remarks  in  defence  of 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Free  Addrefs  to  Proteftant  Diflenters, 
asfuch ;  points  out  fome  inconfiftences,  in  the  view  which  his  an- 
tagonist has  given  us  of  the  principles  of  the  Diflenters ;  and  be- 
fore he  takes  his  leave  of  him  and  the  public,  on  this  occafion, 
makes  this  obfervation  ;  ■  There  is  fome  thing  Angular  in  my 
fate  as  a  writer.  I  attack  the  prejudices  of  the  Diflenters,  and 
behold  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  ftands  up  in  their 
defence ;  and  when,  in  defending  the  principles  of  the  Dif- 
fenters  I  unavoidably  come  too  near  trfe  church  of  England,  a 
Diflenter  appears  on  their  behalf.' 

Under  thefe  circumftances  the  author,  we  will  fuppofe,  does 
pot  entertain  a  contempt  for  '  the  ignorance  and  petulance*  of  his 
adverfaries  j  but  a  diffidence  with  refpect  to  the  equity  and  pro- 
priety of  his  own  determinations. 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet,  the  author  of  the 
Remarks  has  publifhed  A  Second  Letter  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  and 
the  Dr.  has  anfwered  it.  Both  thefe  pieces  are  comprized  within 
the  compafs  of  eight  pages,  and  given  to  the  purchafersof  the 
former  Letters. 

30.  The  Duties  of  religious  Societies  confdered,  in  a  Sermon  preached 
at  tb*  Ordination  of  the  rev,  Philip  Taylor,  at  Liverpool,  June 
2  1/?,  and  of  the  rev.  Robert  Gore,  at  Manchefter,  Auguft 
23*/,  1770.  By  the  rev.  William  Endfield;  with  an  Addrefs 
on  the  Nature  of  Ordi?iation,  by  the  rev.  Richard  Godwin  ;  Mr. 
Taylor'i  and  Mr.  Gore'/  Anfwers  to  the  Quejlions  propofed  to 
them ;  and  a  Charge,  delivered  on  the  fame  Occafions,  by  the  rev, 
Philip  Holland.  %vo*  is.     Johnfon. 

Sermons,  addrefTes,  charges,  and  confeflions  of  faith,  at  the 
ordination  of  diflenting  minifters,  are  things  of  courfe,  as  much 
as  the  exercifes  which  are  ufually  performed  for  degrees  in  the 
fchools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  former,  by  continual 
repetition,  are  become  almoft  as  uninterefting  to  the  public  in 
general,  as  the  latter.  All  that  can  be  faid  on  the  pieces  now 
before  us  is,  that  they  are  refpeftable  performances  on  trite 
fubjefts. 
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For  the  Month  of  November,   1770. 

Article  I. 

A  Courfe  of  'Experimental  Agriculture :  Containing  an  ex&£i  Re* 
gijler  of  all  the  Bufinefi  tranjafied  during  five  Tears  on  near 
three  hundred  Acres  of  'various  Soils  ;  including  a  Variety  of  Ex- 
periments on  the  Cultivation  of  all  Sorts  of  Grain  and  Pul/e,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Methods ;  &c.  In  Tvoi  Vols.  ^to.  zl,  10/, 
Dodfley.      [Concluded.] 

IN  our  laft  Review  we  exhibited  a  few  of  the  accurate  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Young,  for  afcertaining  the  pre- 
ference of  the  drill  and  broadcaft  hufbandry,  and  are  now  to 
attend  him  through  a  farther  confideration  of  that  important 
fubjeft. 

He  has  here  veryjudicioufly  diffented  from  the  method  made 
ufe  of  by  other  writers  in  drawing  fuch  a  parallel.  By  moll 
of  them  two  or  three  drilled  corps  are  generally  taken,  and 
the  profit  of  them  fuppofed  to  continue  invariable  for  many 
years ;  while  in  others,  drilled  and  broadcaft  crops  are  com- 
pared, not  only  growing,  perhaps,  in  different  fields,  and  the 
operations  performed  at  different  times,  but  which  alfb  had 
never  been  executed  with  a  view  to  the  comparifon.  Our  au- 
thor, on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  afcertain  on  which  fide  the 
fuperioriry  prevails,  introduces,  as  the  fubje&s  of  comparifon, 
two  or  three  pieces  of  land,  part  of  which  had  been  cultivated 
for  feveral  years  according  to  the  old  method  of  hufbandry, 
and  the  reft  for  feveral  upon  the  new  pian.  As  thefe  experi- 
ments contain  at  once  the  faireft  and  fulleft  trial  of  the  fub- 
jeft  in  queftion,  we  think  it  neceffary  to  extract  the  whole 
procefs. 

Vol.  XXX.     November,   1770.  T  Ex- 
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'  Experiment  N°i. 
'  Culture,   ex*pcnces,    and  produce  of  three  roods,  field  M% 
1764,  &c. 

•  Culture.]  I  chofe  three  pieces  of  land  of  no  larger  fize  for  thi* 
companion  on  many  accounts,  which  I  have  more  than  once  ex- 
plained, that  the  experiment  might  be  totally  under  command, 
and  no  inequalities  arife  from  not  being  able  to  act  perfectly  fimi- 
lar  to  three  divifions.  I  could  have  taken  three  acres  for  it  with 
as  much  ea!e  as  three  roods,  but  the  authority  of  the  trial  would 
not  Wave  been  equal  :  three  acres  to  each  divifion  would  have 
pleafed  many,  but  then  the  authority  would  have  been  ablblutely 
dtftroyed.- 

'  The  foil  of  thefe  roods  is  perfectly  the  fame,  a  good  gravelly 
loam  found  enough  for  turneps,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrong  and 
rich  enough  for  wheat.  The  preceding  culture  had  alio  been  ex- 
actly the  fame  j  yielding  bailey  in  1763,  the  ftubble  of  which  was 
ploughed  up  in  November. 

*  One  of  thefe  roods  I  dedicated  to  the  culture  of  wheat  alone  in 
the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Tull :  this 
rood  I  (hall  call  N°  1.  Another  I  apply  to  the  horfe  hoeing  cul- 
ture, but  the  crops  varied  ;  this  is  N9  2.  The  third  is  to  be  crop- 
ped in  the  common  Suffolk  method  broadcaft,  N°  3. 

1  My  plan  was  to  manure  N°  2  and  3  equally,  but  not  N°  1.  in. 
compliance  with  Mr.  Tull  alio,  though  much  againft  my  own  idea-. 
I  alked  a  friend's  opinion  on  this  point :  and  he  was  clearly  in  fa- 
vour of  manuring  it  like  the  reft,  left  a  falfe  idea  in  Mr.  Tull, 
mould  bring  me  into  an  unfair  treatment  of  the  mode. 

*'  Before  1  mfert  the  regifter,  I  mould  obferve  here,  (inftead  of 
numerous  repetitions  which  I  have  ftruck  out)  that  the  treatment 
of  the  roods,  was  as  fimilar  as  the  cafe  would  allow  ;  N°  1.  being 
very  different,  could  not  be  guided  by  either  of  the  others,  but  the 
manure  is  precifely  equal  to  all.  N°  2,  and  3,  began  each  with 
turnips,  for  which  crop  every  operation  was  performed  at  the  lame 
hour  ;  but  different  crops  following,  the  fame  rule  could  not  af- 
terwards be  preferved.  The  general  plan  of  doing  equal  jultice 
to  all  according  to  their  refpecrive  natures,  was  minutely  executed, 
which  I  was  enabled  without  difficulty  to  do  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  pieces. 

*  Account  of  N°  J. 

'  1764..]  Ploughed  up  the  barley  ftubble  in  November,  1763.  In 
March,  1764,  gave  it  the  firft  ipnng  earth  ;  ploughed  it  once  more 
in  April,  and  harrowed  it  thrice,  tnis  left  it  fine,  and  many  weeds 
fprouting,  they  were  turned  down  by  the  fourth  earth,  the  firft 
week  in  June  5  ftirred  it  again  in  July  ;  in  Auguft  threw  it  into 
five  feet  ridges  by  the  fixth  earth  ;  the  firft  week  in  September  ma- 
nured them  with  five  loads  of  rotten  farm  yard  dung ;  turned  it 
in  by  arching  up  the  ridges,  and  harrowing  once  5  drilled  three 
rows  of  wheat  at  a  foot  afunder  on  each,  leaving  the  intervals 
confequently  three  feet  wide ;  the  quantity  of  feed  a  peck  and  a 
half. 

'  1765.]  The  rows  carried  a  very  beautiful  appearance  through 
the  fpring  ;  the  firft  horfe  hoeing  was  given  the  28th  of  Marcn, 
turning  a  furrow  from  the  rows,  and  throwing  up  a  fmall  ridge  in 
in  the  middle  of  each  interval  ;  hand  hoed  tiie  rows  the  10th  of 
April  with  fix  inch  hoes,  and  plucking  out  by  hand  the  weeds  that 
grew  among  the  cornj  May  9th,  horie  heed  the  fecoiia1  time  con- 
trary 
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trary  to  the  laft,  and  the  latter  end  of  the  month  hand  hoed  agsm; 
June  13th,  the  third  node  hoeing  was  given  :  arid  again  the  8th  of 
July  for  the  laft  time,  when  the  ridges  were  left  in  their  tirft  pou\ 
tion.  Throughout  the  ieafon  this  crop  carried  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance, notwithitanding  the  extreme  drought}  it  was  reaped  the 
middle  of  Auguft;  product  fix  bufhels  two  pecks. 

Expences. 
Seven  plough ings,  —  — 

Harrowing,  —  — » 

Manuring,         — 

Drilling,  —  — 

Seed,  —  — •  — - 

Four  horfe  hoeings,  —  — 

Two  hand -hoeings,  —  — - 

Reaping,  —  — 

Harvefting,  —  — 

Threfhing,        -^  —-  — , 

Rent,  &c.  —  — • 
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Produce.']  Six  and  a  half  bufhels,  at  2/.  zs.            *— 

Expences,            —                —  — 

Profit,                            —  — 

Ploughing,         —                 —  — 

Harrowing,             —                 — •  — • 

Manuring                        —  — ■ 

Prilling,             — -                  —  — 
Harrowing,                —                —        *» 

Carting  in  harveft,               —^  — 

Clear  profit,  1/.  y.  ^d.  per  acre,  1*. 

1766.]  The  laft  week  in  Auguft,  the  ftubble  of  the  preceding 
crop  was  chopt ;  raked  into  heaps,  and  carted  away,  and  the  ridges 
direclly  reverfed.  The  23d  of  September  arched  them  up  by  ale- 
cond  ploughing,  harrowed  twice  and  drilled  each  as  before,  with 
three  rows  of  wheat,  ufing  a  peck,  and  a  half  of  feed.  The  land 
in  very  favourable  order  from  rain  the  1  fcth,  &c.  I  took  advantage 
of  a  remarkable  fine  ieafon,  the  beginning  of. March,  to  give  the 
firlt  horfe  and  hand-hoeings.  The  25th  of  April  horfe  heed  it" 
again.  May  17,  hand  hoed  the  rows  again.  The  28th,  gave  the 
third  horje  hoeing.  June  iSth,  hand  hoed  it  again,  and  weeded, 
the  rows  very  carefuUy.  Su:h  multitudes  of  fhovvers  had  fallen,, 
that  the  weeds  arole  io  fait,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greateit  dif- 
ficulty to  keep  them  under;  the  21ft,  hcrfe  hoed  it  for  the  la. t 
time;  after  thi?  I  found  it  necelfary  to  give  one  more  weeding. 
Reaped  the  26th  of  Auguft  ;  produce,  three  bufhels  undone  psck? 

Expences.']  Cutting  and  carting  the  ftubble  —  013 

Two  ploughincs,                —                —  — .  006 

Harrowing,                     —                     —  —  0     o     o| 

Drilling,  — ■  r—  —  poo?. 

Seed,                         —                         —  —  piijt 

four  horfe-hoeing,                         —  —008 

Three  handhoeings,,           —                —  wm  034 

T  »  Oh* 
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*'    '<   <?' 

One  weeding,  __  __  0     1     Q 

Reaping  —  —  —  o     1     o 

Harvefhng,  —  —  —  009 

Thrcihing,         —  —  —  —013 

Rent,  &c.  —  —  — 


0  II 

0     4 

10 

3 

0   16 

1 

0  19 

0   16 

6 

1 

61 


Pro  Jure.]  Three  bufliels  one  peck,  at  48/.  — 

Expences,            —  —  —             — 

Profit,                —  —                                  —             o     3     5" 

Ploughing,            —  —  —  o     1     %l 

Hairowing,  —  —  0024: 

Drilling,                 _  —  -—  o     o     o\ 

Hoi  le-hoeing,  —  —010 

Carting,  —  —  o    o     if 

Clear  profit  3;.  $d.  per  acre,  —  — 

1767  ]  The  firft  week  in  September,  cut  and  carried  the  ftubble 
as  before,  and  reverfe  the  ridges:  the  15th  arched  them  up,  har- 
rowed, and  drilled  them  with  treble  rows  as  lalt  year,  ufing  a  peck 
and  a  half  of  feed.  April  nth,  hand  hoed  the  rows  j  the  27th 
horfe  hoed  for  the  firft  time.  May  16th,  hand  hoed  the  fecond 
time.  June  the  5th,  the  fecond  hotie  hoeing  :  the  weeds  came  up 
as  faft  this  year  as  the  laft,  but  I  kept  the  corn  quite  clear  of  them. 
June  19th,  hand  hoed  and  weeded  the  rows  ;  the  26th,  horfe  hoed 
again,  and  the  firft  week  in  July,  the  fourth  and  laft  ;  the  8th  of 
the  fame  month,  another  hand  hoeing.  Reaped  the22dofAu- 
guft  ;  produce,  two  bulhels,  one  peck. 

Expences.]  Cutting  and  carting  the  ftubble,  —  013 

Two  ploughings,  —  —  —  006 

Harrowing,  —  —  —  —  o     o     ci 

Drilling,  —  —  —  —  o    o     c| 


Seed, 


o     a      3 


Four  hoeings,  —  —            —            008 

Three  hand  ditto,  «—  —            036 

Two  weedings,  —  —             o     1     9 

Reaping,          —  —  —                —01 

Harvefting,  — *  —                   —             00 

Threlhing,            —  — -  —               — .            o 


o 

9 

o   10 


Rent,                       —                       ~ 
Produce.]  Two  bufhels,  one  peck,  at  48^. ' 

0     1 

0     0 
0     0 
0     1 

0     0 

0  12 
0     4 
0  16 
0  13 

-A 
/  5 

3 

lOf 

6 

Lofs,                                   — 

Ploughing,                     —                        — 

Harrowing,                 —                             — 

Drilling,                         —                          

Horfe  hoeing,                —                        

Carting,                —                                 — 

0     3 

4 

0 

*  % 

4* 

0  2 

7 

Total  lofs,  1/.  p.  1  od,f>er  acre,  —  o    5  n| 

Recapi- 


325 

£. 

J.  d. 

i 

3     4 

o 

3     5 

I 

6     9 

I 

3    io 
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Recapitulation. 
1764  and  1765,  profit  per  acre,  —  — . 

1766,  ditto,  — -  •— • 

1767,  lofs,  —  — 
Profit  on  four  years,                         —                    —  o     2  1 1 

«  Account  of  N°  II. 
1764]  In  November  ploughed  up  the  barley  ftubble  j  ftirred  it 
again  in  March  following.  Gave  another  ploughing  in  April,  and 
three  harrowings  \  leaving  it  in  this  manner  till  the  laft  week  in 
May;  many  weeds  came  up,  which  were  buried  by  the  fourth 
earth.  June  9th,  threw  it  on  to  five  feet  ridges,  and  manured  it 
with  five  loads  of  rotten  farm-yard  dung  ;  the  13th,  turned  it  in 
by  arching  up  the  ridges.  The  16th,  harrowed  them  and  drilled 
a  double  row  on  each  ridge,  fixteen  inches  afunder,  with  turnip 
feed.  The  plants  came  up  very  favourably  ;  were  itrong  enough 
to  ftand  the  hoe,  July  the  9th,  when  that  operation  was  performed ; 
fetting  them  out  to  the  diltance  of  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant  j 
the  23d  gave  the  firft  horfe  hoeing.  Auguft  the  3d,  hand  hoed 
them  again,  cutting  up  all  weeds  ;  looiening  the  ground,  and 
leaving  the  plants  fmgle  that  accident  had  left  double  before : 
the  9th,  horfe  hoed  them  the  fscond  time  :  the  30th  for  the  third 
time  j  each  the  reverfe  of  the  former.  September  the  8th,  the 
fourth  and  lalt  horfe  hoeing  was  given.  At  this  time  the  turnips 
were  advanced  to  a  very  large  growth,  to  their  full  growth  in  the 
opinion  of  feveral  who  viewed  them  j  but  in  this  I  differed  from 
them,  having  feen  broadcaft  crops  with  many  larger  roots.  How- 
ever, as  I  determined  to  drill  the  land  with  wheat,  I  offered  them 
to  fale  to  a  farmer,  who  wanted  fome  turnips  to  finifh  that  fatting 
of  20  weathers  j  he  refufed  to  buy  them  by  meamre;  but  olfered 
me  3d.  a  week  per  head,  to  eat  them  on  the  land.  I  accepted  it. 
Before  the  fheep  went  in,  I  meafured  three  perches,  in  the  belt, 
worft,  and  middling  parts  of  the  rood. 

Cwt.  qr.  lb. 
N°  1,  weighed  topped  and  tailed,  200 

2.  —  —  1     3  14 

3.  —  —130 

Average,  1  cwt.  3  qr.  14  lb.  which  is  per  acre,  \  5  tons :  and  on 
the  rood,  3  tons,  15  cwt.  Theftieep  were  turned  in  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  rood  lafted  them  rather  better  than  five  days  i 
confequently  paid  3/.  ijd.  at  5;.  a  week. 
Expences.]     Six  ploughings,  ■  .   -  .. 

Harrowing,  ■     ■■■  ■  — ... 

Manuring,  .  —  ,    ,_ 

Drilling,  — .   -    .     .-i  . 

Seed,  .  

Two  hand  hoeings,  .   . .  — — 

Fuur  horfe  hoeings,  .  -}'-'     .. 


Produce,  j  Sheep  feed  ..  .  ■         ■  ,    ,. 

Expences,  ■■  ■  -    <,- 

Produce,  ■«    ■-  .  ■-  ■     .  - 


0 

I 

6 

0 

0 

* 

0 

2 

10 

0 

O 

of 

0 

O 

4 

0 

I 

3 

0 

O 

a 

0 

6 

u 

0 

4 

3 

0 

10 

9l 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

U 

0 

i 

9 

Plough. 


o 

i 

6 

.    s 

.  </' 

o 

o 

*1 

Q 

I 

ii 

o 

o 

ok 

o 

o 

5 

r.t 

4 

o 

1 1 

1* 

Oc 

;es  whereon 
tober  ift,  dri 

the 
lied 
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Ploughing,  —                   wmm 

Harrowing,  ...                             — 

Manuring,  —.  

Drilling,  —                    ^w 

Horfe  hoeing*  —                        — 

Total  lofs,  zl.  4-j.  5</;  />£>•  acre,  — 

1765.]  September  19th,  1764,  reverfed  the  ridges  whereon 
turnips  grew,  and  the  28th,  arched  them  up.  October  tft,  drL_, 
three  rows  of  wheat  on  each  ridge  one  foot  afunder;  ufing  a  peck 
and  half  of  feed.  The  28th  of  March,  horfe  hoed  for  the  firil 
time,  from  the  plants,  throwing  up  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  each 
interval.  April  toth,  hand  hoed  the  rows,  weeding  them  at  the 
fame.  May  9th,  the  fecond  horfe  hoeing,  reverfing  the  laft ;  and 
hand  hoed  again  the  latter  end  of  the  Month.  June  13th,  the 
third  horfe  hoeing,  July  8th,  the  fourth  and  laft.  Reaped  the 
middle  Of  Auguft,  produce,  four  bufhels,  two  pecks. 

Expenses']  Two  ploughings,  — .  —  006 

Harrowing,  —  —  _  o    o    o| 

Drilling,  —  —  _  o     o    02 

£ee(]):      ,.  ,    T  **"                        r.  oiioJ 

Four  horfe-  hoe  1  ngs,  *—                          —  008 

Two  hand-hoeings,  —                              — .  o     3  10 

Reaping,  —                    _                  _  0     ,     0 

Harveiting,  —                               —  0     0     6 

Threfhing,  <—                   —                  —  o     1     a 


Rent,  &c.  i*a  —  —  o 


o    9 


4 


0 

13    io| 

—  0 

—  0 

3  n 

I3    TOi 

—r              0 
006 
001 
0     0     o| 
0     1     7i 
0     0     if 

9     S> 

Produce  )  Four  and  a  half  bufliel  at  42/. 
Expences,  — 

Profit,  ->- 

Ploughing,  —                           — 

Harrowing,  ~                         — 

Drilling,  a*                             — 

Horfe-hoeing,  — *-                   — 

Carting,  —                               — 

Clear  profit  1/.  $s.  6d.  per  acre,  —  o    7    41 

«  1766.]  Reverfed  the  ridges  of  the  wiieat  of  1765,  the  beginning 
of  September  5  and  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  arched  the  new 
ones  up;  in  which  ftate  they  were  left  during  the  winter.  March 
4th,  plowed  them  down  :  the  15th,  arched  them  up-  again  :  the 
17th,  harrowed  and  drilled  them  with  treble  rows  of  white  peafe  ; 
ufing  two  pecks  of  feed.  April  25th,  hand  hoed  the  rows,  and 
then  horfe  hoed  ""them,  turning  a  furrow  from  the  plants.  May 
j 3th,  repeated  the  horfe  hoeing;  the  17th,  hand  hoed  again;  the 
aSth  gave  the  third  horfe  hoeing.  June  i8th,  the  fourth;  but  a 
boy  went  before  the  plough  in  the  two  laft  hoeings,  to  turn  the 
branches  on  to  the  rows ;  the  trailing  of  the  pea  (talks  is  very  in- 
convenient in  the  horfe-hoeings.  Hooked  them  the  8th  of  Auguft  j 
uroduct,  two  buinels  and  three  pecks. 
F  ■>■>■■  6      :  Ex- 
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Expenses.]  Four  ploughings,  —                —  o     1     o 

Harrowing,                         —  —  *>    o     oi 

Drilling,                             —  — -  o     o     o| 

Seed,                                    —  —  020 

Four  horfe  hoeings,  —                           —  008 

Turning  afide  the  (talks,  —                —  o    o     * 

Two  hand  hoeings,  —                        —  019 

Hooking,                   —  —                ->—  o    o    6 

Harvefting,                —  —            —          —  o     o  19 

Threfhing,                        —  —                  —  o 


o 


Rent, 


Produce.]  Two  bufhels  three  pecks,  at  34/. 

— 

Expences,        —               —                — 

— 

Profit,                                   —                — 

— 

Ploughing,             —                         — 

0     a     4j 

Harrowing,        —            —              — 

0     0      2j 

Drilling,                —                           — 

0     Q'oTol 

Horfe-hoeing,        —            —           >— 

OIO 

Carting,                           —                — 

0    0    I* 

0 

0 

7 
4 

4* 
3 

0 

1 1 

l\ 

0 

0 

1 1 

7# 

o     o    .0* 


o     3     pi 

The  above  profit,  —  —  *^  o    o    o£ 

Lofs  14/.  tod.  per  acre,  —  f 

1767.]  The  firft  week  in  September,  reverfed  the  ridges.  The 
15th  arched  them  up,  harrowed  and  drilled  them  with  wheat,  three 
rows  at  one  foot  on  each,  ufing  a  peck  and  half  of  feed.  From 
this  time  until  the  reaping,  the  corrdiicl  of  the  crop,  was  precifely 
the  fame,  as  that  of  N*  I.  ah*  operations  of  tillage,  &c.  given  on 
the  iame  day.    The  produce,  two  pecks  and  an  half. 

Expences.]     Two  ploughings,  —                —            006 

Harrowing,                 —  —                        —00     o£ 

Drilling                —  —                        —             o     o     o| 

Seed,                        —  —^                    —023 

Four  horfe  hoeings,          —  —                —            008 

Three  hand  ditto,  —                        —036 

Two  weedings,                —  —                  —            019 

Reaping,                   —  —                    —010 

Harvefting,                   —  —                   —009 


Threfhing,  —  —  —  o     1 


o 


— 

0  11 

H 

Rent,  &c.                ~ 

_ 

0     4 
0   15 

3 , 

9i 

Produce.]  Two  bufhels,  two  and  an  half  pecks  at  48J. 

0   15 

9 

Lofs,               — 

— 

Q      O 

oi 

Ploughing,               — 

—            0     1 

** 

Harrowing,                         — 

00 

%\ 

Drilling                 — 

—            00 

oh 

Horfehoeing,                       — ' 

—            01 

0 

Carting,             —                — 

—            00 

ii 

m *"~                        m"~ 

_ 

7 

Total  lofs,  10/.  6d,  per  acre,  — •  —  o    2    7^ 

Y  4  Recapi- 


£. 

s. 

4 

z 

4 

5 

o 

4 

JO 

o 

IO 

6 

3 

I 

9 
9 

9 
6 
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Recapitulation, 

j  7 64,  lofs  per  acre,  —  — 

1766,  ditto,  —  — ■  — 

1767,  ditto,  —  — 

1765,  profit,  —  ~ 

Lofs  in  four  years,  —  — 

Account  of  N*  III. 

*  1764..]  Ploughed  up  the  barley  ftubble  in  November  1763,  and 
ftirred  it  again  in  March  following.  In  April  ploughed  it  a  third 
time,  and  gave  it  three  harrowings :  the  lait  week,  in  May  ploughed 
in  many  weeds,  that  had  arofe  after  the  preceding  tillage.  June 
<>th  gave  it  the  fifth  earth,  and  manured  it  with  five  loads  of  rotten 
farm-yard  dung  j  the  13th,  turned  it  in,  and  the  1 6th,  harrowed  in  th$ 
feed,  broadcaft  fown  :  the  plants  rifing  very  favourably,  were  hand 
hoed  the  9th  of  July  ;  and  for  the  fecond  time  the  3d  of  Auguft. 
In  December  meafured  three  perches  fairly  chofen  in  the  beft,  worft, 
and  middling  parts  of  the  rood,  and  the  weights  were  as  follows  ; 

Cwt.  qr.  lb. 
N9  1.  3     3° 

2.  320 

3.  3     1     7 

Average,  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  which  is  28  tons  per  acre}  and  on  the 
i*Ood,  7  tons.  In  this  month  they  were  eat  on  the  land  by  twenty 
flieep,  at  3^.  per  head  per.  week  j  and  maintained  them  eleven  days, 
which  come  to  7J.  iod. 

Expences.~]  Six  plough!  ngs, 

Harrowing,  '. -  ■  ' 

Manuring,  ■    ■ 

Seed,  — — • 

Sowing, 


Two  hand  hoeings, 
Rent,  - — I 


Produce. .]  Sheep  feed, 

Lofs, 

Ploughing.  - — 

Harrowing, 
Manuring,  — — 


o  1 

o  o 

O  2 

O  O 

O  O 

O  I 


6 
10 

k 

7i 


0 

E 

4* 

0 

4 

3 

0 

10 

7i 

0 

~ 

10 

0 

z 

A 

0 

I 

A 

0 

0 

A 

0 

I 

11 

7* 

3 

Total  lofs,  1/.  6*.  5^.  per  acre,  <r   6     5 

'  i765«]  Ploughed  up  the  turnip  land  the  23d  of  March.  The 
10th  of  April,  itirred  it  again  j  and  a  third  time,  the  18th  ;  upon 
which  earth,  harrowed  in  one  bufhel  of  barley,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  clover  feed.  The  weather  was  various 
ti\\  the  10th  of  May  ;  but  in  general  very  fhowery,  warm,  growing 
weather;  the  barley  came  up  very  favourably,  and 'made  a  good 
appearance.  The  reft  of  the  month  in  general  very  dry  ;  after  that 
came  a  very  fevere  drought,  which  itinted  the  growth  of  all  crops. 
fvlowed  it  the  middle  of  Auguft.  Product,  one  quarter  and  one 
peck. 

£x- 
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Expetices.]  Three  ploughings 
Harrowing,  *— — 

Seed,  

Sowing  - 

Rolling,  ~ — 

Mowing,  - 
Harvefting,  - 
Threfhing,  « 

Rent,  •■ 


Produce.']   i  qr.  i  peck,  at  241. 
Expences,  ■. ..    .      » 


Ploaghing, 

Harrowing, 
Carting, 


0 

s 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

9 

4f 

X 

4 

0 

0 

9 

4± 

0 

IJ 

4i 

0 

I 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

x| 

Clear  profit,  2/.  135.  id.  per  acre,  o  13     3^ 

1766.]  The  extreme  drynefs  of  the  year  1765,  prevented  the  clo- 
ver making  any  figure ;  after  harveft  fome  was  to  be  feeny  but  not 
enough  to  determine  then,  whether  it  had  fucceeded  or  failed.  la 
autumn  it  appeared  more  ;  and  in  the  fpring  gave  me  hope  of  a  fine 
regular  crop.  Mowed  it  for  hay  the  27th  of  June,  product  io*  cwt. 
which  I  fold  the  following  winter  for  it.  September  ift,  cut  it  for 
hay  again  ;  heavy  rain  the  2d,  but  did  not  damage  the  clover  3  pro- 
duel  9!  cwt.    Sold  in  the  winter  for  13J. 

Expences. 1  \  peck  of  feed  at  20s.  — —  •— *  015 

Sowing,  — — .  o     o     o| 

Mowing,  making,  &c.  twice,  ■■  — — -  o     3     6 

4     9* 


o 


Rent,  &c.  »  — —  — —  o    4 


_3_ 


Produce."]  Firft  cutting,  — —  — —  • .  1     0 

Second  ditto,  -  ■  •  — —  013 


1  13     o 

Expences,  '  —  ■ 1  o     9     o| 

Profit,  I     3  ni 

Carting,  -  ■«  »  — —  — —  005^ 

Clear  profit,  4/.  144.  id.  per  acre,  -  -  *     3     6£ 

*  17  67.]  Ploughed  up  the  clover  lay  the  21ft  of  October  j  itbrokein 

fine  crumbling  order  :  harrowed  in  two  pecks  of  wheat  fted  j  a  few 

thirties  were  cut  once ;  reaped  in  Auguit ;  the  produce  five  buftiels. 

Expences.]  Ploughing,  .  0     0     ^x 

Harrowing,  -  ■  ^  — -.  0     0     A 

Water-furrowing,  — —  — —  o    o    o^ 

Sowing,                  — _  o     o     ol 

Tnifthng,  —                         — -                     003 

Reaping, ,  — -^  013 

Harvefting,  _  -. 006 

Threfhing,  _                        .  0     ,  ,0| 


Rent, 


7     61 
4     3 
11     9f 
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Produce.]  Four  bufhcls  at  47*.  — — •  — — 

One  ditto,  at  qcs.  ■-  —  —- — 


Sixpences,  » 

profit,  1      ■■ 
Ploughing,  ■ 

harrowing,  ■'■ 

Carting,  •  ■■ 

Clear  profit,  3/.  is  2d.  per  acre, 


136 

050 


I 

B 

6 

0 

7 1 

9 

0 

16 

0 

0 

7i 

0 

0 

$i 

0 

0 

«* 

*! 

,o- 

1 . 

o  15     6* 


General  View  of  this  Experiment. 

Proportions,  per  Acre, 

N°  1.  Drill  hufbandry  ;    wheat  every   year. 

Crops.  Expences.         Producl.         Prod.  Cap.  Profit  and  Lofi 


1764,  fallow  7 
ijes,  wheat,  i"-  * 


£.  s.   </»       qrs.  bufh.  £.     t.J  d.  "  £.    s.     d. 

2    —       6  16     6      Profit,      134 


1766,  wheat,     —  3   14     7         15 

1767,  wheat,     —  3   17  10  11 


3   18     o     Profit,       035 
2  14    o     Lofs,         1     3   10 


Totals,  '—13     5    7 

Average, 


7     o    —     13     8     6    Profit,      o    2  11 


•  3     6    41  2    2fJ          49    6t                 *°    o    8i 

N°  2.  Drill  Hufbandry  j  different  crops. 

Expences.  Producl.       Producl.  Cajb.      Profit  and  Loft. 

£.    s.    d.  £.    s.     d,              £.    s.    d. 

J764,  turnips,     -     2  19     5  15  tons     -     015     o     Lofs,     245 

1765,  wheat,      -350  2  qrs.  2  bufh.        4  14     o     Profit,   196 

3766,  peafe,        -     3     1     7  1  qr.     3  bufh.        269     Lofs,      o  14   10 

2767,  wheat,      -     3  13     6  1  qr.  z\  bufh.        330    Ditto,    o  10     6 


Totals, 
Average, 


Z2  19     6 
3    4  «f 


10  18     9     Lofs,     203 


14  %\ 


O    IO      Of 


N°  3.  Broadcaft  hufbandry. 


£.  s.   d.  £.  u  d. 

1  11     4     Lofs,     165 


£:  s  d. 

1764,  turnips,     -     2  17     o  2S  tons 

1765,  barley,      -     2     5   11  4  qrs.  1  bufh.     -     4  19     o     Profit,  2  13      1 

1766,  clover,      -     I   17   11  3  ton  19  cwt.     -     6  12     o     Profit,  4  14     1 

1767,  wheat,      -     2  11   10  2  qrs.  4  bufh.     -     5  14    o     Profit,  322 


Totals,        —         9  12     8        — 
Average,      —         282         — 


—         18   16    4    Profit,  9    21 


~  4  J4 


*     5     H 


Comparifon.  £.  s.  d. 

Expences.']  Average  per  annum,  drill  hufbandry  j   wheat  every  year,  3     6     4I 

Ditto  drill  hufbandry  j  different  crops,  —  —  3     4  u| 

Superiority  of  the  latter,  —  —  —  o     1     5  \ 


*  Averages  of  four  years. 

X  Ditto  of  three  years.     Average  product  of  four  years,  3/.  71.  i\d. 
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Wheat  every  year, — 

Broadcaft  hufbandry,  •— —  ' 

Superiority  of  the  latter,  — —  "~~* 

Drill  hufbandry,  different  crops,  — —  — 

Broadcaft  hufbandry,  — — .  — 

Superiority  of  the  latter,  —  — *—  *— 

Produce. 
Broadcaft,  average  per  annum,  of  four  years,  —  — 

Drill  hufbandry  ;  wheat  every  year,   average  per  anrum,  4  years, 
Superiority  of  the  former,  —  — ■ ■  — 

Broadcaft,  average  of  four  years,  —  — 

Drill  hufbandry,  change  of  crops  ditto,  —  — 

Superiority  of  former,  ■  —  — 

Drill  hufbandry  ;  wheat  every  year  «*-*-  — 

Ditto,  different  crops,  ■  ■     ■  ■*  — 

Superiority  of  the  former,  '  — 

Profit  and  Lofs. 

Broadcaft  ;  average  profit  per  annum,  —  — 

Drill  hufbandry  j    wheat  every  year  ditto,  —  — 

Superiority  of  the  former,  —  *•  — 

Broadcaft  profit,  —  ■* -  *- 

Drill  hufbandry,   different  crops  j  lofs,  —  — 

Superiority  of  the  former,  —  —  -*•         i  15     9I 

After  the  experiment  laft:  mentioned,  we  are  prefented  with 

the  following  obfervations.  ' 

'  This  experiment  is  abfolutely  decifive ;  comparifons  may  be 
drawn  up  between  the  old  and  new  hufbandry,  from  the  various 
culture  of  different  fields  ;  but  unlefs  a  perfect  fimilarity  refpefting 
foil,  time,  &c.  be  obferved,  no  conclufions  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  I  have  had  during  thefe  years,  many  crops  of  all  forts,  in 
both  cultures,  much  better  than  any  of  thefe  $  I  have  had  many 
others  much  worfe  but  their  refult  cannot  be  compared,  becaufe 
the  refpective  operations  Were  not  executed  with  an  eye  to  the 
comparifon.  It  clearly  appears,  that  under  the  circumftances  of 
this  comparifon,  the  common  husbandry  is  infinitely  fuperior  to 
the  drill  culture  :  alfo,  that  the  mode  of  drilling  wheat  every  year, 
js  much  better  than  changing  the  crops  in  the  manner  above-men- 
tioned ;  notwithflanding  a  year's  fallow  is  charged  to  the  one  and 
not  to  the  other. 

«  That  the  fuperiority  of  the  broadcaft,  to  the  drilled,  wheat 
every  year,  is  not  owing  to  the  expence  of  a  fallow  on  the  latter, 
iand  not  on  the  former,  clearly  appears,  from  the  firft  drilled  crop 
being  far  more  profitable  than  any  of  the  reft :  if  the  fallow  is 
(truck  out,  and  only  the  two  laft  crops  is  taken,  the  fuperiority  of 
the  broadcaft  will  be  much  greater. 

'  I  fliould  remark,  that  the  broadcaft  hufbandry  here  pracYifed  is 
very  good ;  it  is  the  common  practile  of  our  belt  farmers  on  their 
gravelly  loams :  I  have  purfued  it  with  equal  profit  over  whole 
fields,  but  I  have  pra6tifed  a  much  worfe  hufbandry  in  many  others  5 
fuch  variations  might  be  expe&ed  in  the  culture  of  many  acres. 

The 
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The  courfe  of  ic  turnips,  z*  barley,  3*  clover,  4.0  wheat,  is  g< 
manuring  for  the  turnips,  and  feeding  them  on  the  land,  endue 
great  crops  during  the  relr  of  the  courfe,  as  our  beft  hulbandme 
always  experience.  I  do  not  think  a  better  fyftem  for  thefe  foil 
can  be  diicovered:  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  drill  culture,  witl 
change  of  crops,  enjoys  the  fame  advantage,  without,  howevei 
making  the  fame  return  j  the  turnip  crop  being  much  inferior 
does  not  improve  the  land  equally,  and  clover  not  being  pofhbh 
the  moft  profitable  crop  is  lolt,  and  alio  the  molt  profitable  prep; 
ration  for  wheat.  I  know  not  on  this  lbil  another  drill  courfe  tl 
promifed  fairer. 

'  Gentlemen  who  on  different  foils,  and  with  different  plants 
have  fucceeded  better,  may  Mart  their  objections  5  doubtlcfs,  mor 
ikilful  practitioners  of  the  new  husbandry  may  have  ground  for  ot 
je&ions  ;  but  I  requeft  them,  at  the  lame  time,  to  calculate  th< 
circumtlances,  and  fee  if  they  will  equal  the  great  fuperiority  her 
noted  of  the  common  method  ;  it  their  foil  is  better,  then  th 
broadcail  crops  would  be  proportionably  greater. 

«  It  appears,  that  both  the  modes  of  drilling,  are  more  expen- 
five  than  the  common  method,  by  \ds.  or  i8j.  per  ami.  which  is 
the  amount  of  a  rent :  this  is  a  confiderable  difadvantage,  when 
the  profit  is  not  proportioned.  The  broadcaft  hufbandry,  is  jult 
fixty  times  as  beneficial  as  drilled  wheat,  every  year  on  the  fame 
land.  Suppofe  the  fee  fimple  to  be  thirty  years  purchafe,  the  worth 
fer  acre,  is  %$l.  10s.  the  fuperiority  per  acre,  per  annum,  of  the 
old  hufbandry,  2/.  5/.  confequently  the  fuperior  profit  of  it,  more 
than  equals  the  fee  fimple  in  twelve  years.  The  drill  culture,  with 
a  change  of  crops  being  inferior  to  wheat  every  year,  the  fuperiori- 
ty of  the  old  is  of  courfe  much  greater. 

<  In  fuch  a  comparifon,  the  general  caft  of  the  feafon  mould  not 
be  forgotten.  The  year  1764,  was  inclinable  to  wet;  1765,  re- 
markably dry;  1766,  and  1767,  as  remarkably  wet:  advantages  or 
difadvantages  may  have  arifen  from  this  circumltance  to  both  cul- 
tures, but  the  equality  between  the  three  is  perfect,  nor  did  the 
management  of  the  crops  occafion  the  fuperiority  being  on  the  fide 
of  the  old  hufbandry.  The  ftrongeil  circumftances  in  the  charac- 
ter of  thefe  ftafons  were  1765,  being  remarkably  unfavourable  to 
turnips,  and  very  favourable  to  wheat,  and  1766  and  1767  being 
in  general  unfavourable  to  corn ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the 
drilled  had  the  advantage,  both  being  wheat  in  1765. 

*  In  one  particular,  this  trial  is  not  complete;  the  value  of  the 
ftraw  and  chaff  is  not  carried  to  account ;  this  was  owing  partly  to 
neglecl,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  valuing  it  accurately  :  but 
it  is  not  of  confequence,  as  the  certainty  of  the  advantage  being 
on  the  fide  of  the  broadcaft  is  indubitable,  it  could  therefore  only 
flrengthen  the  preceding  arguments.' 

No  evidence  can  poilibly  be  more  convincing  than  what  is 
here  adduced  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  broadcaft  to  the  drilled 
method  of  hufbandry  ;  and  we.  have,  therefore,  the  pleafure 
to  hope,  that  the  remit  of  thefe  accurate  experiments  will  ope- 
rate towards  a  general  eftablifhment  of  the  author's  conclufion. 

We  fhall  now  pafs  from  the  comparifon  of  the  methods  of 
hufbandry,  to  take  a  view  of  fome  of  its  produ&s :  but  hav- 
ing reafon  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ex- 
periments 
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pcriments  on  that  fubjccl  alfo  are  conduced,  and  as  we  have 
already  been  fo  profufe  of  extra&s  in  the  important  article  firft 
difcufled,  it  will  be  fufficient  here  to  relate  only  a  few  of  the 
author's  moft  remarkable  obfervations.  Upon  one  of  the 
many  trials  which  he  made  on  tares,  he  fays, 

«  This  experiment  is  a  frefh  proof  of  the  great  profit  of  tares  for 
hay.  I  have  no  barley  or  oats  this  year  in  equally  common  ma- 
nagement that  come  near  this  crop  in  profit  ;  and  this  without 
reckoning  the  very  great  advantage  of  lowing  thofe  crops,  which 
clean  and*  ameliorate  the  foil,  rather  than  fucb  as  foul  and  exhauir. 
it.  This  is  a  diftinction  which  cannot  be  too  well  considered  :  for 
the  importance,  in  a  long  run,  of  keeping  the  vegetable  food  on 
the  increafe  in  the  fields  which  compole  your  farm,  is  prodigious. 
—Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  would  reduce  the  land  almoft  to  a  ca- 
put mortuiwi  5  at  leaft  to  fuch  a  condition,  that  the  feed  would  not 
pe  reaped,  when  no  crop  would  thrive  in  it,  unlefs  well  manured. 
But  it  is  not  in  rhe  power  of  man  to  bring  the  land  into  the  fame 
flare  by  any  of  the  pulle  kind,  though  they  were  left  to  perfect 
their  iced  ;  much  lefs  when  mown  for  hay  in  a  Irate  of  frefh  i'uecu- 
lency.  Hence  let  me  venture  ttrongly  to  recommend  to  fuch  far- 
mers as  are  delirous  of  being  good  imfbandmen,  to  make  ufe  of 
tares  for  hay  in  fuch  fields  as  do  not  enfure  them  very  good  crops 
of  barley  and  oats.  This  crop  of  tares  pays  me  46.;  per  acre,  clear 
profit.  The  benefit  they  are  of  to  the  land,  compared  with  the 
mifchief  done  by  barley  or  oats,  cannot  pofiibly  be  valued  at  lefs 
than  15J.  One  of  thole  crops  mull,  therefore,  have  paid  me  3/.  is. 
per  acre,  clear  profit  ;  or  I  mould,  on  comparifon  with  the  tares, 
have  been  a  lofer  by  it :  but  not  one  crop  of  barley  or  oats  in  fifty 
pays  3/.  clear,  even  including  thofe  that  are  managed  in  the  belt 
common  manner:  5  quarters  of  barley,  at  ids.  are  but  4/.  total 
producl;  which  is  far  enough  from  equalling  3/.  clear  profit.  What 
then  are  we  to  think  of  the  numerous  crops  of  two  quarters  of 
barley  and  oats ;  and  z\  ?  which  are  very  common  in  this  country; 
How  little  will  fuch  bear  comparing  with  this  of  tares  !  Had  I  fowii 
this  field  with  barley,  I  mould  have  had  about  a  quarters  and  a 
half  per  acre,  or  about  3  of  oats  :  I  am  very  confident  the  crop* 
would  not  have  exceeded  that  proportion :  the  amount  of  them 
would  fomething  more  than  have  paid  expences,  but  would  not 
have  left  io.r.  an  acre  profit.  Whereas  by  lowing  tares,  I  have 
46^.  profit,  and  my  land  ready  for  wheat,  with  which  grain  I  Ihall 
low  it ;  but  after  barley  or  oats,  it  muft  have  been  thrown  by  for  a 
fallow  :   lb  immenfe  is  the  difference  between  thefe  methods  !'— 

*  The  culture  of  tares  for  hay,  carries  in  thefe  experiments  a 
very  advantageous  appearance  :  but  not  more  advantageous  tl  -1 
the  reality  \  for  I  am  itrongly  perfuaded  that  the  only  reafoi.  t 
their  nor  being  more  cultivated  for  this  purpofe  is  owing  to  their 
not  being  better  known.  What  the  reafon  is  that  has  induced  all 
our  husbandry  writers  to  omit  this  branch, — or  at  leaft  to  pafs  it 
over  very  fuperficially,  I  know  not:  but  as  to  an  experiment  on 
them,  no  library  can  produce  an  inftance.  The  object  has  de- 
lerved  much  more  attention  than  it  ever  met  with  from  thofe 
gentlemen :  but  I  lhall  firlt  lay  before  the  reader  the  average  of 
the  preceding  trials.' — 

*  Thefe  tables  at  once  open  a  view,  that  has  not  been  fufficiently' 
contemplated.     We  find  that  tares,  under  the  variation  of  feafon 

and 
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and  culture  met  with  in  thcfe  trial,  yield,  upon  an  average,  z  ton 
3  cwt,  of  dry  hay  ;  a  moft  advantageous  produce,  and  much  fu- 
perior,  all  things  confulered,  to  the  general  average  of  whenr,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  in  this  country.  A  clear  profit  of  2/.  15/.  Sd.  per 
acre,  is  not  gained  in  one  farm  here  in  forty.  But  the  mere  a* 
mount  is  not  the  only  circumlrancc  :  this  profit  is  gained  from  an 
ameliorating  crop,  one  which  exhaufts  the  land  fo  little,  that 
fcarcely  any  prepare  better  for  corn.  This  is  a  point  of  very  great 
importance,  and  it  certainly  is  undoubted.  I  know  from  various 
and  repeated  experiments,  that  a  very  thick  crop  of  tare-hay  pre- 
pares better  for  either  wheat  or  barley  than  a  fallow,  though  it 
confifts  of  a  year's  tillage  ;  and  that  the  tare-fallow  will  break  up 
for  barley  and  clover  even  in  finer  tilth  than  the  tillage  one.  The 
common  farmers  have  a  very  ju(t  idea  of  this  part  of  their 
bufinefs:  from  long  experience  they  find,  that  fome  crops  ex- 
hauft  the  land  more  than  others :  they  find  that  if  they  gain  a 
great  crop  of  peafe  or  tares,  the  wheat  or  barley  that  fucceeds  very 
feldom  fails  of  being  a  good  crop ;  and  this  obfervation  is  fo 
ftrong  and  repeated,  that  very  good  farmers,  who  would  i'corn  to 
fow  wheat  after  barley,  would,  on  no  account,  omit  lowing  it  af- 
ter a  good  crop  of  tares  or  peafe. 

«  My  own  particular  trials  give  me  the  greateft  reafon  to  juftify 
this  practice  :  but  if  it  is  fo  beneficial  to  follow  a  feed  crop  of  theie 
vegetables  with  corn,  how  much  more  advantageous  muft  it  be  to 
cut  them  for  hay  while  in  their  full  fucculency,  and  before  the  feed 
is  formed  !  In  this  method,  the  benefit  the  land  receives  from  them 
is  very  great  :  undoubtedly  equal  to  a  fallow.  There  is  a  further 
advantage  in  a  crop  of  tare  hay  when  compared  with  a  fallow, 
highly  fufficient  to  turn  the  fcale,  if  it  did  not  already  kick  the 
beam,  which  is  the  quantity  of  manure  arifing  from  feeding  the 
hay.  Whatever  cattle  are  fed  with  it,  will  undoubtedly  raife  a 
confiderable  portion  of  dung  :  which  dung  muft  be  fpread  on  the 
land,  and  then  the  barley  and  clover  compared  which  grows  on 
the  tare- land  fo  manured,  with  that  on  the  fallow  unman ured. 
This  is  a  point  always  to  be  carried  to  account  when  crops  are  un- 
der confideration  that  are  food  for  cattle  :  for  if  the  mere  product 
is  alone  confidered,  perhaps  the  greater!  article  is  forgotten.  This 
I  am  fure  is  the  cafe  with  turnips  fed  on  the  land  by  fheep. 

«  But  this  hufbandry  of  railing  tares  for  hay  is,  in  all  refpecls, 
valuable.  There  are  many  farms  that  have  not  a  fufficiency  of 
meadow  ground  ;  in  which  cafe  fome  of  their  occupiers  have  re-, 
peated  the  fowing  of  clover  till  the  land  is  quite  tired  of  it  ;  at 
lead  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  very  fenfible  farmers. 
But  fuppofing  the  idea  to  be  falfe,  yet  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  raife  other  hay  befides  clover,  will  often  be  indifputable. 

«  There  are  a  great  many  ufes  to  which  tare-hay  may  be  ap- 
plied, fo  as  to  pay  the  fair  value  of  it,— which  is  (at  the  loweit) 
the  average  price  of  common  hay  :  horfes  thrive  much  better  on  it 
than  on  any  meadow  or  palhire  hay  in  the  world.  There  is  none 
exceeds  it  for  fatting  beafts  of  all  forts,  either  to  fat  them  with 
alone,  or  the  more  profitable  method  of  giving  it  with  turnips,  or 
other  green  food.  In  that  way  alfo  fheep  much  affecl  it,  and  will 
with  turnips  fcarcely  ever  be  griped  by  it.  All  forts  of  young  cat- 
tle thrive  excellently  on  it.  In  all  or  any  of  thefe  ufes  a  penetrat- 
ing farmer  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  make  the  value  of  his  hay  by 
expending  it  at  home. 

<  Ifliafi 
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*  I  fliall  venture  to  recommend  his  fubftituting  tares  for  hay,  in- 
ftead  of  all  thofe  crops  of  barley  and  oats,  which  are  fown  without 
clover :  tares  will  not  do  for  the  lowing  clover  :  the  farmer  mull, 
therefore,  low  enough  barley  for  his  annual  quantity  of  clover; 
but  I  mould,  on  every  account,  pcrfuade  him  to  ufe  tares,  inftead 
of  all  the  relt.  His  immediate  profit  will  undoubtedly  be  greater; 
and  the  collateral  articles  of  railing  of  manure,  and  cleaning  and 
ameliorating  his  fields,  infinitely  exceed  his  former  management. 

*  The  grand  objection  to  purfuing  this  conduct,  and  which  is  the 
reafon  why  the  hulbandry  of  cattle  flourilhes  no  more,  is  the  far- 
mers want  of  money.  A  poor  farmer,  inltead  of  raifmg  the  cattle, 
which  he  has  not  money  to  purchafe,  aims  at  raifmg  only  fuch  pro- 
ducts as  he  can  fell  at  market  for  money ;  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  fuch  produ&s  are  moll  of  them  of  the  exhaufting  kind. 

'  The  average  profit  of  thefe  experiments  is  2/.  i«.  6d.  now  if 
barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  had  been  fubftituted,  the  reader  may  eafily 
conceive  what- a  deduction  would  have  enfued.  Every  one  of  thefe 
crops  fucceeded  corn,  and  received  but  two  ploughings  : — wheat 
could  not  be  thought  of,  and  what  could  be  expected  of  barley  in 
fuch  circumftances  ?  The  very  profit  of  the  tares  amounts  to 
jg  quarters  of  barley,  exclulive  of  all  the  expences;  and  yet  it  is 
certain  the  land  would  not  have  yielded  j|  quarters.  It  is  the  fame 
with  oats  :  from  whence  we  clearly  find,  that  tares  for  hay  will 
yield  very  advantageous  crops,  when  barley  or  oats  would  be 
lofing  ones.' 

From  the  experiments  which  the  author  has  made  on  lentils, 
he  conclude?,  that  that  commodity  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
object  of  any  importance  for  hay  upon  foils  that  will  yield  large 
crops  of  tares. 

Our  author  afterwards  relates  feveral  decifive  experiments  oh 
the  various  kinds  of  pulfe  and  roots,  together  with  cabbages, 
all  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  every  fubjecl  of  which 
he  treats,  he  difcovers  the  fame  judgment  and  precifion ;  and 
we  fliall  only  obferve  upon  the  whole,  that  the  minutenefs  and 
accuracy  of  the  experiments  which  this  work  contains,  with  the 
variety  of  objecls  on  which  they  have  been  made,  and  the  ufe- 
ful  obfervation  upon  them,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  thofe,  who  are  particularly  interefted  in  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  by  fuch  it  will  be  'regarded  a» 
a  valuable  regifter  of  facts  relating  to  that  art. 


JI.  A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  through  England,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  France.  By  Jofeph  Baretti,  Secretary  jor 
foreign  Correjpondence  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture.  Four  Pols.  $<vo.  id/,  T.  Davies, 
[Concluded.] 

I  N  our  laft  Review  we  left  Mr.  Baretti  at  Frega,  the  laft 
■*  Arragonian  town  on  the  borders  of  Catalonia.  His  foci- 
able  companion  the  Canon  of  Sigucnza  here  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  language  and  charader  of  the  people  of  Bifcay. 
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But  as  Mr.  Baretti  travelled  through  Bifcay  fome  years  after 
the  date  of  thefe  letters,  and  examined  it  carefully,  he  fup- 
prefles  the  Canon's  narrative,  and  gives  us  his  own  obferva- 
tions  on  that  country  ;  which,  as  they  are  diftinct,  and  fenii- 
ble,  and  as  that  part  of  the  world  is  not  much  vifited  by  Eng- 
lishmen, mud  be  entertaining  to  his  readers. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  ihall  make  a  fliort  extract  on 
the  Bifcayan  tongue,  which  deferves  fome  attention,  as  it  dif- 
fers from  all  the  other  European  languages. 

«  The  molt  capital  Bafcuenze- work  is  doubtlefs  the  folio 
Dictionary,  compiled  by  the  above  named  father  Laramendi, 
a  Jefuir.  The  dictionary  bears  the  title  of  Trilingue,  be- 
caufe  it  runs  in  Bafcuenze,  Caftilian,  and  Latin.  As  it  has 
been  printed  only  once,  it  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  that  I 
could  not  find  a  copy  of  it  any  wheie,  much  to  my  difap- 
appointmenr,  as  I  am  informed  that  its  preface,  though  pen- 
ned in  a  moft  turgid  {train,  contains  a  great  deal  of  rare  eru- 
dition. 

«  Next  the  Dictionary  comes  the  Grammar,  compofed  by 
the  fame  author,  and  oddly  intitled  El  impofiible  *vencidoy  The 
impojjibility  conquered.  In  that  Grammar  the  Bafcuenze  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Caftilian.  I  am  told  it  has  gone  through  fe- 
veral  editions.  I  have  that,  which  was  printed  at  Salamanca, 
in  1729,  and  have  repeatedly  looked  into  it;  but  not  yet  to 
any  purpofe,  In  the  prologo,  or  preface,  it  h  faid,  that  el 
Bafcuenxe  es  una  lengua  que  congenia  poco  con  las  otras,  M  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Bifcayan  bears  no  great  affinity  to  that  of  other 
languages;"  and  my  reader  will  eafily  give  credit  to  this  af- 
lertion,  when  he  is  told,  that  you  fay  in  Spanifh,  for  inftance, 
that  Bread  is  good  para  aquel  que  lo  come,  '*  for  him  who  eats 
it ;"  which  phrafe  is  rendered,  in  the  Bifcayan  language  by 
one  word  only  :  jatenduenarentz,at.  But,  though  this  is  only 
one  word,  fays  father  Laramendi,  we  muft  confider  it  as  a 
compound  of  feveral ;  as  jaten  ft ands  for  the  word  comer  ; 
du  for  the  accufative  lo ;  en  or  end  for  the  relative  que ;  and 
arentzat  for  the  pronoun  aquel  followed  by  the  article  para. 

•  How  eafily  a  language  thus  conftru&ed  is  to  be  learned, 
this  only  fpecimen  may  poflibly  give  an  idea.  But,  were  it 
ever  fo  eafy,  no  great  proficiency  could  be  made  in  it  by  ftu- 
dying  it  out  of  the  country  where  It  is  fpoken,  as,  befides 
l^aramendi's  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  the  number  of  books 
printed  in  Bafcuenze  is,  as  I  faid,  quite  inconfiderable.  Ele- 
ven fmall  volumes  of  Spiritual  Difcourfes  and  Pious  Medita- 
tions, a  tranflation  of  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Chrift,  another 
tranilation  of  Scupoli's  Spiritual  Combat,  a  fliort  Catechifm, 
about  half  a  dozen  fmall  Collections  of  Prayers  in  profe,  and 
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of  Spiritual  Songs  in  verfe,  are  alrnoft  the  only  works  td 
be  found  printed  in  this  language.  I  leave  my  reader  to 
judge  whether  it  Would  be  poflible  to  learn  it  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  the  frhall  portion  of  it,  that  is  contained  iri 
fo  limited  a  library.  But,  was  it  even  pdflible,  vVould  it  be 
worth  the  while? 

<  I  remember  to  have  once  read  in  an  Englifh  Magazine 
ah  account  of  an  Irifh  prieft,  who,  travelling  through  Bifcay, 
could  make  fhift  with  his  Irifh  tongue,  to  underftand  the  Bif- 
cayans and  be  underftood  by  them.  But  whether  the  author 
of  that  account  impofed  upon  the  public  or  not,  let  the  reader 
determine  by  the  help  of  the  following  tranicriptiori  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  inBifcayan  and  Irifh.  I  divide  it  into  fentences, 
that  any  body  may  with  the  greater  eafe  judge  by  the  eye, 
whether  there  is  any  affinity  between  the  two  tongues.3 

By  this  fpecimen  of  the  Bifcayan  and  Jrifli,  with  which  we 
(hall  not  trouble  our  readers,  it  appears  that  there  is  riot  the 
leaft  refemblance  between  the  two  languages.  The  latter  of 
the  two  following  paragraphs  concludes  his  remarks  on  the 
Bifcayan. 

«  At  the  end  of  his  Grammar  father  Laramendi  gives  a  few 
fpecimens  of  Bifcayan  poetry,  which  to  him  appear  very  fine 
things ;  and  fuch  they  may  be  for  what  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary -,  but  his  Spanifh  tranflations  of  them,  give  but  a  very 
indifferent  idea  of  the  originals.  I  fee  by  the  laft  fyllables  of 
the  Bifcayan  verfes,  that  the  Bifcayan  poets  make  ufe  of  ajfa- 
nancies  as  well  as  rhymes  in  their  verification.  Which  of  the 
two  have  a  better  effect,  I  cannot  determine  :  it  is  however 
not  improbable,  but  that  the  affbnancies  were  adopted  by  the 
Bifcayans  in  humble  imitation  of  the  Spaniards. 

*  Both  in  Bifcay  and  Navarre  I  have  liftened  to  the  fongs  as 
well  as  the  fpeech  of  the  people,  and  thought  the  found  of 
both  dialects  full  as  harmonious  as  thofe  of  Caftile  and  Tuf- 
cany.  Both  Navarrans  and  Bifcayans  pronounce  every  letter 
very  diftinttty,  and  mark  the  cadence  of  each  line  id  well,' 
When  they  recite  verfes,  as  to  render  it  feniible  even  to  thofe 
who  do  not  underftand  their  language.  Yet  Mr.  John  Farrel, 
an  elderly  Irifh  merchant,  who  has  refided  in  Bifcay  ever  fince 
he  was  a  boy,  and  with  whom  I  travelled  from  Bilbao  to  Saa 
Sebaftian,  told  me  that  the  Bifcayan  language  is  coarfe  and 
indelicate  in  its  expreflions,  though  clear  and  fonorous  to  the 
ear,  whatever  father  Laramendi  may  fay  in  praife  of  its  ele- 
gance in  the  prefaces  to  his  Dictionary  and  Grammar:  nor 
does  Mr.  Farrei's  affertion  clafh  with  common  fenfe,  as  a  lan- 
guage not  cultivated  by  numerous  writers,  muft  of  neteifity 
be  to  a  certain  degree  unpolifhed  and  fava^eV 
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The  defcription  of  that  part  of  Catalonia  which  lies  be- 
tween Alcaraz  and  Piera  is  lively  and  ftriking. 

We  cannot  omit  quoting  the  hiftory  of  the  fair  foundrefs  of 
the  BenedicYme  convent  of  Montlcrate  near  Igualada.  T lie 
romance,  though  extravagant,  is  amufing  ;  nor  is  it  without 
its  moral  inftrucYion. '  Though  it  has  neither  probability  nor 
art  to  recommend  it,  yet  it  excites  a  juft  horror  againll  ads 
of  cruelty  ;  and  the  miraculous  events  which  u  relates,  ftrongly 
exemplify  the  credulity  and  weaknefs  of  uncultivated  minds. 

1  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  Catalonia 
was  governed  by  its  own  fovereigns  with  the  title  of  counts, 
there  was  one  of  them  who  had  an  only  daughter  no  lefs 
beautiful  than  good. 

'  That  princefs  had  fcarce  reached  fourteen,  when  me  took 
into  her  head  to  turn  hermitefs ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of 
her  father's  remonftrances,  her  mother's  tears,  her  lover's 
fighs,  and  the  people's  intreaties,  to  make  her  change  fo 
ftrange  a  refolution.-  She  gave  orders  for  a  cell  to  be  built  in 
the  wiidelt  part  of  the  mountain  now  called  Montferrate, 
where  fhe  retired  quite  alone  to  lead  a  life  of  prayer  and  pen- 
nance,  feeding  upon  acorns  and  berries,  and  drinking  of  the 
limpid  ftream. 

'  On  the  fame  mountain,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
royal  maiden's  abode,  there  lived  a  hermit  called  Guarino, 
who,  though  in  the  prime  of  youth,  had  already  gone  through  fo 
many  voluntary  aufterities  and  fufferings,  that  he  was  reputed 
to  be  as  great  a  faint  as  St.  Jerom,  St.  Hilary,  or  St.  Macarius. 

*  The  devil,  as  you  may  well  think,  did  not  look  upon  this 
pair  with  a  favourable  eye.  He  was  afraid  left  their  virtue 
fhould  prove  contagious,  and  refolved  to  oppofe  its  erre&s.  To 
obtain  his  wicked  end,  he  tempted  Guarino  to  go  and  pay  a 
vifit  to  the  princefs,  under  the  notion  of  encouraging  her,  and 
be  encouraged  himfelf,  to  perfevere  in  their  holy  courfe  of 
life.  The  vifits  by  degrees  grew  more,  frequent  than  was  ne- 
cefTary.  The  confequence  of  them  was,  that  the  devil's  fcheme 
took  place,  and  the  princefs  began  to  fweil  about  the  hips,  to 
the  immenfe  grief  of  the  poor  hermit,  who  now  law  himfelf 
in  the  imminent  danger  of  lofing  a  reputation  for  fanclity, 
which  he  had  laboured  hard  to  acquire. 
.  *  Abyjfus  abyjfum  invocat.  What,  did  the  wicked  Guarino  do, 
in  order  to  hide  his  wicked  fin  ?  Alas !  he  cut  the  young  lady's 
throat,  and  fecretly  buried  her  body  under  a  heap  of  fiones  ! 

'  The  dreadful  feat  being  archieved  ;  Guarino  went  on  in 
liis  wonted  courfe,  and  continued  a  while  to  impofe  himfelf 
for  a  faint  upon  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  wildernefs.  But 
his  crime,  though  it  efcaped  the  notice  of  others,  never  could 
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escape  his  own  ;  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  if  tormented  him  fo 
much,  and  fo  inceflantly,  that,  unable  to  bear  it,  he  refolved 
at  laft,  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  confifs  himfelf  to  the 
Pope,  and  fue  for  that  abfblurion  which,  he  thought,  never 
could  be  granted  him  by  any  body  but  his  Holinefs. 

*  The  Pope's  hair  ftood  an  end  upon  hearing  of  fo  horrible 
a  crime,  and  told  Guarino  it  was  not  to  be  expiated  but  by 
going  back  to  his  hermitage  quire  naked  and  upon  four,  like 
a  beaft  ;  adding  that  he  was  never  to  attempt  walking  in  an 
ereft  pofture  again,  until  he  received  a  pofitive  command  frora 
heaven  to  do  fo. 

'  The  injunction  was  hard  ;  yet  Guarino  complied  with  it. 
He  ftripped  and  began  his  journey  back  to  Montferrate.  lu 
a  little  time  his  hair  grew  fo  long  all  about  his  body,  that  he 
looked  rather  like  a  bear,  than  like  a  human  creature. 

'  Thus  did  Guarino  crawl  about  for  fome  years,  avoiding 
as  much  as  he  could  the  few  habitations  that  were  in  the 
mountain,  hiding  himfelf  in  a  cavern  by  day,  and  going  only 
towards  night  in  fearch  of  food. 

*  It  happened  one  day,  that  the  count  of  Catalonia,  father  to 
the  murthered  young  lady,  being  upon  a  hunting  match,  faw 
Guarino  as  he  attempted  to  clamber  over  a  cliff  to  get  fome  wild 
roots.  The  fight  of  fo  extraordinary  a  monfter  made  the  prince 
approach  in  order  to  attack  it ;  but  finding  it  was  not  fo  wild 
as  he  had  conceived  at  firft  fight,  and  that  it  fuffcred  two  or 
three  blows  in  a  moft  humble  pofture,  he  ordered  his*  at- 
tendants to  chain  it,  and  carry  it  to  Barcelona,  where  he  ufed 
to  keep  it  in  his  own  apartment,  feeding  it  with  crufts  and 
bones  as  he  was  at  dinner,  and  often  diverting  himfelf  and  his 
courtiers  by  kicking  it  about,  and  making  it  continually  play 
a  thoufand  anticks. 

'  This  kind  of  life  proved  much  more  hard  and  mortifying 
to  Guarino,  than  that  of  wandering  about  the  mountains. 
Yet  he  bore  it  with  fiich  perfect  patience  and  refignation,  that 
at  laft  it  atoned  for  His  crime.  One  day  as  the  count  was  at 
his  dinner,  and  the  monfter  by  him,  a  tremendous  voice  re- 
founded  from  on  high,  that  faid,  "  Rife  up  Gua.ino,  rife  up  : 
thy  fin  is  forgiven." 

*  The  poor  penitent,  who  had  long  wifiied  in  vain  for  fuch 
a  command,  ftood  prefently  upon  two,  and  turning  his  eyes 
lip  to  heaven,  fjpoke  a  prayer  of  thanks  with  audible  vcice  and 
fervent  emotion. 

4  You  may  well  imagine  the  furprize  both  of  the  count  and 

.his   attendants  at   this    unexpected   adventure.     Having  thus 

broken  his  (eptennial   filence,  Guarino  related  with  a  flood  of 

tears  his  whole  ftoiy  to  the  thunder-ftiuck  fovereign,  and  im- 
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plored  a  pardon  which  was  eafily  granted.  The  count  or- 
dered him  to  be  waflied  and  cloathed  ;  then  went  with  him 
to  the  mountain  in  fearch  of  the  place  where  his  unhappy 
daughter  had  been  murthered,  with  an  intention  to  give  her 
remains  a  more  decent  burial  than  they  had  had  from  her 
pitilefs  lover.  When  lo  !  miracle  upon  miracle  !  They  found 
the  princefe  alive  juft  by  the  place  where  (he  had  received  the 
wound,  which  was  frill  open,  and  the  blood  ftill  ftreaming 
down  her  breait  to  the  ground. 

1  Who  will  attempt  to  tell  the  mixed  grief  and  joy  of  a  father 
at  fucrta -fight  1  He  had  her  taken  dire£tly  to  her  cell,  where  a 
furgeon  foon  cured  her.  It  is  needlefs  to  tell,  that  fiie  had  re- 
pented time  enough  the  fins  committed  with  Guarino,  and  re- 
commended herfelf  fo  fervcroutly  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
time  he  drew  his  knife  upon  her,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  took 
pity  on  her,  and  pieferved  her  life  in  that  wonderous  manner. 

*  As  foon  as  the  princefs  was  peftored  to  her  former  health, 
fhe  ordered  a  church  and  convent  to  be  erecled  on  the  very 
fpot  where  Guarino  had  treated  her  fo  barbaroufly.  The 
church  the  dedicated  to  her  patronefs,  not  only  for  the  favour 
received,  but  alfo  becaufe  a  moft  miraculous  image  of  her  had 
been  found  concealed  juft  about  that  time  in  one  of  the  many 
hollows,  that  are  about  the  mountain. 

'  As  to  the  convent,  the  princefs  begged  of  her  father 
that  it  mould  be  given  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  have 
fucceflively  been  in  pofleflion  of  it  from  that  time  to  this  day.' 

The  fix  chapters  immediately  following  that  from  which 
we  have  made  this  quotation,  chiefly  contain  an  account  of 
the  induftry,  agriculture,  various  improvements,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Catalonians.  They  deferve  better  to  be  known, 
they  afford  more  matter  to  a  traveller  than  the  reft  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  Mr.  Baretti  has  judiciouily  given  them  his 
particular  attention. 

Mr.  Baretti  tells  us  that  he  and  his  companions  were  or- 
dered by  an  officer,  in  a  very  rude  manner,  to  produce  their 
paffuorts  at  the  gate  of  Girona.  The  officer  kicked  one  of 
their  muleteers,  for  betraying  fome  impatience  at  being  need- 
lefsly  detained.  This  brutality  recalls  to  his  mind  the  fimilar 
behaviour  of  the  old  Colonel  at  San  Pedro,  which  he  relates 
in  his  forty- fecond  letter.  Thefe  accidents  unfortunately  lead 
our  author  into  a  political  difquifition,  in  which  he  does  not 
acquit  himfelf  very  philofophically  ;  for  inftead  of  making  a 
fair  comparifon  of  cafes,  and  determining  accordingly,  he  is 
mifguided  by  local  impreflions  and  habits  of  thinking. 
.  He  fecms  only  to  have  difcovered,  when  he  refle&ed  on  the 
infoknee  of  thofe  two  Spanifh  officers,  that  military  power  is 
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very  great  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Piedmont;  though  he  might 
have  known  that  the  oppreflion  of  the  fword  is  a  neceilhry 
confequence  of  arbitrary  government.  After  a  tranfient  com- 
pliment to  the  Britiih  conflirution,  by  which  the  perfons  and 
properties  of  our  countrymen  are  leaned  from  the  infults 
and  rapine  of  the  army  and  of  the  great,  he  is  weak  enough 
gravely  to  compare  a  mild  and  equal  difhibution  of  liberty 
with  an  unlimited  monarchy ;  and  to  infer  that  the  trifling  in- 
conveniences which  refult  from  the  former,  are  as  great  as 
thofe  which  flow  from  the  latter. 

He  founds  his  inference  upon  another  falfe  principle.  Be- 
caufe  a  Spanifh  grandee  would  be  extremely  mocked  if  fuch 
liberty  fhould  be  taken  with  him  in  his  country,  as  an  Englifh 
nobleman  mutt  fometimes  put  up  with  from  an  Englifh  mob, 
he  thinks  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  lower  people  with  us  hath  as 
bad  effects  as  the  defpotifm  of  Spain. 

This  is  not  a  rational,  manly  way  of  arguing.  If  we  would 
judge  properly  of  any  form  of  government,  we  muft  not  con- 
frder  how  its  confluences  operate  upon  weak  and  prejudiced 
minds ;  but  how  far  they  are,  in  their  own  nature,  benefi- 
cial, or  injurious  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Baretti  is  induftrious  to  enumerate  the  (hocking  evils 
that  flow  from  the  Englith  conflirution  ;  but  he  fkims  over 
thofe  which  refult  from  the  political  fvftems  of  Spain  and  his 
own  country. 

And  pray  what  are  the  dreadful  calamities  which  he  obferves 
are  consequent  of  Britiih  liberty  ? 

Why,  '  the  Englifh  populace  will  too  often  force  even  a  lord 
to  give  a  filly  cry  in  favour  of  this  and  that  candidate  at  an 
election,  and  tumble  a  gentleman  into  the  mud,  or  fling  dirt 
at  his  coach,  or  break  his  windows,  upon  their  coming  to  the 
knowledge  that  fuch  a  gentleman  is  not  of  the  party,  which 
mere  chance,  or  fondnels  for  noife,  or  fome  fuch  other  po- 
tent caufe,  has  made  them  efpoufe  the  day  or  the  week  be- 
fore. The  Englifh  populace  will  flop  the  vehicle  of  a  lady 
going  to  a  mafk,  and  force  her  with  a  moft  arbitrary  violence 
to  uncover  her  face,  that  they  may  look  at  her :  a  piece  <if 
rudenefs  that  nothing  could  reconcile  mankind  to,  but  the 
fondeft.  partiality  to  national  abufes  and  irregularities  when 
grown  inverate.  What  fignifies  enumerating  infiances  of  the 
contemptuous  irreverence,  with  which  the  high  in  England  are 
treated  by  the  low  ?  Too  many  might  be  produced,  that  would 
make  a  Spaniard  lhudder  as  much  as  I  did  at  the  brutal  con- 
dud  of  the  officer  of  to-day.' 

Could  any  man  have  mentioned   thefe  circumftances   with 

fucji  terms  of  horror,  but  one  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
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in  a  country  where  office  and  title  are  aim  oft  the  fole  dif- 
tinftions  between  one  man  and  another;  and  where  he  who 
has  the  leaft  rank,  looks  upon  his  fellow- men  of  inferior  Na- 
tions to  be  likewife  beneath  him  in  the  order  of  exigence. 

The  author  indeed  makes  one  exception  againft  our  confti- 
tution,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  over.  Our  unpolilhed 
Britons,  not  fo  well  trained  to  gallantry  as  the  foft  Italians, 
may  compel  a  lady  to  mow  her  face,  who  is  going  to  the  furious, 
important,  and  honourable  bufincfs  of  a  maiquerade.  This 
is  a  monftrous  ftare-grievance ;  the  nation  which  allows  it 
muft  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  policy ;  the  confufion  of 
anarchy  muft  reign  there,  not  the  civil  harmony  produced  by 
falutary  laws. 

Yet  a  bold  Englishman  who  connects   the  ideas  of  monar- 
chy and  freedom,  will  not  view  this,  and  the  other  affronts  of- 
fered by  our  populace  to  the  great,  with  that  abhorrence  which 
they  excite  jn  Mr.   Baretti's  mind.     He  will  not  regret    that 
even  a  lord  is  fometimes  tumbled  into  the  mud,  becaufe  fuch 
little  events  are  the   neceflary  confequences  of  the   beft    go- 
vernment in.  the  world,  and  becaufe  that  lord  is  probably  a  very 
dirty  fellow  before  he  is  thrown  into  the  mire.     Though  an 
enemy  to  fcurrility  and  outrages,  thefe  fcenes  of  popular  ar- 
dour will  afford   him   a  pleafing  recollection  :   he  will  confider 
that  while  fuch  bold  attacks  are  ventured,    we  muft  continue 
free  ;    that  they    are  often  made  upon    the  worthlefs,    upon 
thofe  who  elude  the  punifliment  of  the  laws  ;  that  they  often 
affert,  and  contribute  to  redrefs  the  violated  rights  of  the  people. 
Thus,  while   fhallow  politicians  attributed  the  commotions  in 
old  Rome  to  the  defective  form   of  its  government ;    or  to  the 
uncontroulable  temper  of  the  Romans,  the  fage  Montefquieu 
afligned  them  other  caufes.     He  faw  that  they  were  the  necef- 
fary  effervefcences  of  a   free  and  military  people,  jealous  of 
their  liberty,    and  confeious  of  their  valour,    and  greatnefs  ; 
end  that  the  ambition  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
populace,   only  tended  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  augufl  re- 
publican fabrick. 

But  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  this  language  of  the  lover  of 
liberty,  mould  feem  abfurdity  and  delirium  to  a  man  who  has 
been  long  accuftomed  to  revere  the  edicts  of  the  cabinet  of 
Turin. — Let  us  haften  to  the  conclufion  of  this  argument. 

*  Which  of  the  two  evils,  fays  Mr.  Baretti  is  the  lighter ; 
the  infolence  of  the  great  to  the  fmall,  or  of  the  (mall  to  the 
great  ?* — If  we  fhould  afk  whether  the  bite  of  a  fly,  or  the 
ftroke  of  a  broad-fword  inflicts  a  more  cruel  wound,  could  any 
<qhz  be  at  a  lofs  to  reply  I 
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But  the  caufe  of  freedom  ihall  not  be  trufted  to  light,  and 
precarious  fimiles.  A  fair  induction  of  fails  will  carry  along 
with   it  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Baretti's  queftion. 

In  England  then  we  allow  that  a  nobleman  may  be  infulted 
hy  a  mob,  that  they  may  break  his  windows,  and  compel 
his  fair  lady  to  uncover  the  charms  of  her  face  when  me  is 
going  to  a  mafquerade  ;  though  fuch  offenders  may  be  pi> 
iiifhed  by  law,  if  their  offences  can  be  proved  againft  them. 
People  of  all  ranks  with  us  have  the  refource  of  law  when 
they  are  injured  :  but  happily  for  the  fubjeds  of  Britain,  its 
conftitution  authorizes  not  punifhment  without  the  previous 
evidence  of  guilt.  Juftice  is  the  impartial  guardian  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ;  the  perfon  and  property  of  our 
meaneft  commoner  and  our  nobleft  peer  are  equally  her  care. 

But  this  is  not  quite  the  cafe  at  Madrid  and  Turin.  In  the 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  an  innocent 
fubjecl  may  be  ruined  by  the  wanronnefs  of  power.  He  may 
be  imprifoned,  or  deprived  of  life  by  a  jealous,  or  a  revengeful 
minifter.  In  thofe  realms  of  flavery,  a  (tripling,  ignorant  of 
every  thing  but  the  exorbitant  privileges  which  his  cockade 
and  fword  give  him,  may  beat  an  honeft  peafant,  from  the  ca- 
price of  \outh  and  paflion  ;  and  if  that  peafant  applies  for 
redrefs  to  civil  or  military  jurifdiclion,  he  may  be  condemned 
to  the  gallies  for  having  mown  difrefpeel  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  an  enfign,  and  whofe  father  is  a  count. 

From  this  view  of  the  effecls  of  the  Britifh  and  Spanifli  go- 
vernments it  will  appear  how  ftrongly  prejudiced  the  writer 
mull  be  who  doub's  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  What- 
ever refpeel  Mr.  Baretti  may  pretend  to  have  for  England,  he 
hath  offered  it  a  great  indignity  by  formally  comparing  the 
tyranny  of  Spain  with  our  excellent  conftitution,  and  leaving 
the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  undecided,  indeed  it  muft  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  reads  his  travels  with  the  leafi  attention. 
that  though  compliments  to  this  nation  are  fomctimes  ex- 
torted from  him  by  truth  and  juitice,  thofe  compliments  are 
always  annihilated  by  ungenerous  relleclions,  derogatory  to 
JSritilh  fame. 

From  his  eightieth  to  the  end  of  his  eighty-ninth  letter,  a 
concludes  his  journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  his  paflage  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  hU  journey 
along  the  extremity  of  Langije4oc  and  Provence,  eafhvard  to 
Antibes.  In  thefe  letters  we  accompany  Mr.  Baretti  with  plea- 
sure; he  d.e (bribes  the  face  of  the  country  through  which  he 
travelled,  and  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants  with  perfpicuity 
and  ftrength. 
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He  goes  by  fea  from  Antibes  to  Genoa ;  in  this  coafiing 
voyage  he  relates  many  interefting  occurrences,  and  paints 
many  romantick  fcenes.  His  ftiort  account  of  the  Italian  coaft 
from  Ventimiglia  to  Genoa  deferves  to  be  copied  here. 

'  The  woild  cannot  boaft  of  a  more  delightful  country 
than  the  Ligurian  ftate.  It  confifts  of  nothing  along  this 
f.oaft,  but  of  rocks  and  cliffs  when  viewed  from  the  fea  ; 
but  all  fo  covered  with  inceftant  vegetation,  as  to  be  for 
ever  green.  I  propofed  to  count  the  towns  and  villages 
from  Ventimiglia  down  to  Genoa,  but  foon  loft  my  reck- 
oning becaufe  of  their  number.  The  whole  coaft  looks  lit- 
tle lefs  than  a  continued  town,  fo  many  are  the  inhabitants 
along  it.  Beginning  in  particular  at  Porto  Maurizio,  and  end- 
ing at  Oneglia,  the  populoufncfs  is  beyond  belief,  as  within 
that  fpace,  which  is  only  five  miles  in  length,  upon  a  breadth 
of  four  miles,  there  are  no  lefs  than  forty  villages,  befides 
fhofe  two  towns.' 

The  places  of  which  he  takes  moft  particular  notice  in  this 
voyage,  are,  Nice,  Monaco,  St.  Remo,  and  Savona. 

Tjie  French  are  not  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Baretri  for  the 
chara&er  which  he  gives  of  them  in  his  eighty  fifth  letter. 
Ke  makes  lying  their  diftinguifhing  chara&enftic  ;  and  with 
a  ftrange  tenacioufnefs  of  Angularity,  he  will  not  allow  them 
to  \>e  a  lively  and  chearful  people.  He  fays  that  the  Spaniard 
has  far  more  regard  for  truth  than  the  Frenchman,  and  that 
}\e  is  hkewife  more  volatile  and  gay.  The  former  afiertion 
will  eafily  be  granted  to  Mr.  Baretti ;  the  latter  contradicts  all 
pbfervation.  We  tnuft  likewife  remark,  in  juftice  to  the 
French,  that  he  feems  to  exaggerate  in  his  account  of  their 
propenfity  to  lying  :  fome  of  the  nations  bordering  upon 
France  are  as  great  liars  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

But  we  muft  take  notice  of  a  more  exceptionable  pafTage  in 
this  letter. 

Mr.  Baretti  defires  his  brothers,  to  whom  he  addrefles  thefs 
letters,  not  to  imagine,  becaufe  he  charges  the  French  with  a 
habit  of  lying,  that  he  has  been  tainted  in  England  with  the 
inveterate  prejudice  which  is  there  univerfally  entertained  a- 
gainfi  them.  We  fliould  be  ignorant  both  of  England  and 
Piedmont  if  we  fuffered  this  apology  to  pafs  without  criticifm. 
It  is  well  known  that  no  nation  has  a  greater  antipathy  again  ft 
the  French  than  Mr.  Baretti's  countrymen,  the  Piedmontefc  ; 
he  might  have  learned  to  hate  France  without  coming  into 
England.  It  is  not  true  that  England  has  univerfally  a  foolilh 
antipathy  againft  France.  Thofe  of  the  Englifli  who  have  had 
any  advantages  of  education  may  be  jealous  of  its  policy  3nd 
power  i  but  they   have    not  that  foolilh    antipathy  againft  a 
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frenchman,  of  which  Mr.  Baretti  accufes  them  ;  the  French- 
man, confidered  in  a  private  light,  as  one  merely  born  and 
bred  in  France.  They  will  mew  him  their  hofpitality  as  rea- 
dily, and  they  will  give  him  their  efteem,  if  he  deferves  it, 
as  willingly  as   to  a  perfon  of  another  country. 

Mr.  Baretti  went  again  to  Madrid  in  1768,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1769. — The  Appendix,  which  he  adds  to  his  let- 
ters, contains  the  material  remarks  which  he  made  in  his  fe-  • 
cond  journies  to  and  from  Madrid  by  the  Pyrenees.  This 
Appendix  will  be  very  ufeful  to  travellers  — In  it  he  traces  his 
route  from  Perpignan  to  Madrid,  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne, 
and  three  different  pafTages  over  the  Pyrenes,  by  making  a 
lift  of  the  places  through  which  he  paffed,  and  giving  their 
diflances  from  each  other.  In  this  Appendix,  too,  he  gives 
us  more  particulars  concerning  Bifcay  and  Madrid.  We  fhall 
extract  his  account  of  the  ftrudlure  of  the  Spanifti  theatres, 
and  the  tafte  in  which  they  are  frequented. 

*  The  play-houfes  in  Madrid  have  their  peculiarity  of  dif- 
pofition  like  thofe  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Thefe  are 
the  parts  of  a  Spaniih  play-houfe  with  regard  to  the  fpecla- 
tors :  El  Patio,  laLuneta,  las  Gradas,  la  Cazuela,  la  Tertulia, 
Jos  Apofentos,  and  los  Aloferos.  I  muft  explain  you  thefe  terms. 

'  El  Patio.]  Thus  they  call  the  Pit,  to  which  no  female  is 
admitted.  It  has  no  feats,  and  only  the  meaner  people  refort 
there. 

'  La  Luneta  ]  'Tis  a  dofe  betwixt  the  Orcheftra  and  the 
Patio,   that  contains  two  or  three  benches  for  gentlemen  only. 

*  Las  Gradas.]  Thefe  are  fome  ranges  of  iteps,  which  run 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Patio,  amphitheatrically  difpofed. 
Gentlemen  fit  there  as  well  as  in  the  Luneta. 

'  La  Cazuela.]  'Tis  a  kind  of  Gallery  that  fronts  the  ftage, 
and  the  place  allowed  to  ordinary  women.  No  man  is  ad- 
mitted there. 

*  The  Tertulia]  'Tis  another  gallery  over  the  Cazuela. 
Both  the  Cazuela  and  the  Tertulia  have  benches  rifing  gra- 
dually backward.  The  Tertulia  was  once  the  place  where  the 
religious  fat  to  fee  the  Autos  Sacramentales  :  but  fince  the  re- 
presenting of  them  was  prohibited,  it  is  become  a  place  for 
any  body  to  fit  in. 

*  Lp>  Apofentos  ]  Thus  they  call  the  boxes,  of  which  there 
arc  three  ranges.  The  boxes  that  form  the  firft  range  (ancj 
the  fecond  jati>o  errore)  are  called  Apofentos  principal,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  be  occupied  by  people  of  rank.  Each  box  is 
ample  enough  to  contain  eight  or  ten  people.  A  box  is 
commonly  hired  only  for  a  night,  and  a  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  fit  in  it  promifcuoufly. 
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•  Los  Aloferos.]  Thus  they  call  the  two  corner- boxes  o* 
«ach  fide  the  ftage,  and  adjoining  to  the  Gradas.  One  of 
them  is  appropriated  to  an  Alcalde  de  Corte,  or  officer  of  the 
police,  who  is  prefent  at  the  representation,  to  keep  good  or- 
der. The  rank  of  that  perfonage  is  one  the  moft  refpectable, 
and  fo  high,  that  the  next  promotion  commonly  raifes  him  to 
the  royal  council  of  Caftile,  which  is  the  great  council  of  the 
ftate. 

'  I  have  not  much  to  fay  in  commendation  of  this  difpofi- 
tion  of  a  play-houfe,  as  it  does  not  offer  a  very  brilliant  couj 
d'  oeil.  Befides  that  the  Spaniards,  like  the  Italians,  are  t( 
fparing  of  lights  for  their  pit  and  boxes,  the  Apofentos  prin- 
cipals ftand  (o  very  high  over  the  Gradas,  that  a  man  mill 
have  very  good  eyes  to  diftinguifh  the  ladies'  faces  from  an] 
part  of  the  houfe.  Nor  mutt  you  expect  any  great  fatisfac- 
tion  from  looking  at  the  women  in  the  Cazuela,  who  keej 
their  heads  covered  with  their  mantillas.  Then  he  who  is  not 
ufed  to  the  fight  muft  be  difgufted  at  the  night-caps,  which 
many  a  man  in  the  Tertulia  puts  on  during  the  performance, 
as  it  is  not  cuftomary  to  keep  one's  hat  on  in  a  play-houfe. 

'  A  Spanifh  audience  never  makes  the  leaft  noife  before  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  as  the  Englilh  do,  nor  are  orange- 
wenches,  or  any  body  elfe  permitted  to  ftun  the  company 
with  their  hideous  cries.  The  hufbands,  or  the  cortejos,  tak< 
upon  themfelves  the  trouble  of  furnifhing  the  ladies  in  their 
company  with  fruit  and  fweetmeats,  of  which  they  have  ge- 
nerally a  pocket  full,  and  a  fervant  is  commonly  kept  with- 
out, or  within  the  box,  that  they  may  fend  him  to  fetch  rim* 
frifcos  when  they  are  wanted. 

'  The  Spanifh  ladies,  like  thofe  of  Italy,  receive  vifits  in 
their  boxes,  and  there  converfe  in  as  loud  a  tone  as  they  think 
proper,  without  fear  of  being  checked  by  any  arrogant  voice 
bidding  filence.  The  Spaniards  are  too  polite  ever  to  find  fault 
with  what  the  ladies  are  pleafed  to  do.  'Tis  ncedlefs  to  tell, 
that  each  divifion  in  a  Spanifh  play  houfe  has  its  particular- 
price.  A  fmall  part  of  every  play-houfe  revenue,  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  of  fome  hofpital.' 

The,  following  anecdotes  are  amufing,  and  ftrongly  cha- 
racterize the  Spanifli  nation. 

«  I  have  now  faid  all  I  had  to  fay  of  Madrid  :  yet  before 
I  quit  it  the  fecond  time,  I  beg  leave  to  tranferibe  here  out 
of  my  memorandum  book  a  few  trifles  and  petty  facts,  which? 
collectively  taken,  may  poflibly  ailift  more  in  forming  a  true 
idea  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  than  more  elaborate  remarks  an<J 
difquifitions. 

*  A  bankers 
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'  A  banker's  lady  told  me,  that  (he  never  mafked,  nor 
went  to  any  public  ball.  Why,  madam  ?  "  Becaufe,  faid  fhe, 
I  know  my  own  temper,  and  will  not  rifk  the  affection  I  owe 
my  huiband."  What  would  a  light  Frenchman  have  replied  ? 
4  A  young  gentleman  infilled  on  my  placing  myfelf  by  his 
fitter  in  her  coach,  and  would  forcibly  fit  backwards.  Why 
do  you  do  fo,  faid  I  iri  the  ufual  flrain  of  ceremony.  ««  Be- 
caufe, faid  he,  our  religion  orders  us  to  be  refpectful  to  our 
fuperiors ;  and  he  is  always  my  fuperior  who  knows  more  than 
J."  1  did  not  expect  fuch  a  reply  from  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and 
of  the  higheft  quality. 

*  As  I  was  upon  my  departure  from  Madrid,  a  lady  afked  me 
which  road  I  intended  to  take  in  my  return  home.  Through 
Old  Caftile  and  Bifcay  faid  I.  "  Do  you  take  Burgos  in  your 
way  ?"  Yes,  madam,  becaufe  I  want  to  fee  that  celebrated  ca- 
thedral. "  You  mall  fee  what  is  ftill  better,"  anfwered  (he. 
And  what  is  it,  madam  ?  El  mikgrojijjimo  Cbrijlo  Santo,  replied 
the  lady  ;  meaning  a  wooden  crucifix  which  is  reckoned  the 
mod  miraculous  of  any  crucifix  in  Spain. 

4  What  are  you  a  doing,  faid  I  to  my  landlady  as  I  came 
to  dinner.  '*  I  was  reciting  my  rofary  while  waiting  for  your 
coming,"  faid  me. 

'  A  fhoemaker  brought  me  a  pair  of  (hoes  fome  days  later 
than  he  had  promifed  ;  and  as  I  reproached  him  with  idlenefs 
in  his  bufinefs,  he  anfwered  with  great  compofure  :  No  mefal- 
tara  una  bora  para  tnonr,  "  I  (hall  always  find  time  enough 
to  die,"  meaning  that  it  matters  little  how  cur  time  is  fufTered 
toelapfe,  fmce  the  diligent  mult  die  as  well  as  the  idle. 

«•  As  a  fervant  flood  looking  at  a  picture,  I  afked  him  whom 
it  reprefented.  Santo  Ydelfonzo,  faid  he.  Who  was  Santo  Ydel- 
fonfo!  ■«  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven."  And  did  he  fay 
mafs  before  her,  as  the  king's  chaplain  before  the  king  ?  "  Who 
ever  doubted  that,"  replied  the  man  very  feriouflfy. 

*  A  lady  told  me,  that  a  Peruvian  gentleman  jail  come  from 
his  country,  wanted  to  force  a  piece  of  money  into  her  hand 
jn  her  own  houfc,  by  way  of  token-  of  the  pkafure  (lie  had 
given  him  with  a  fong  (he  had  fung  ;  and  that  he  was  fo  af- 
fronted at  her  refufing  it,  that  he  quitted  her  in  a  pet,  tell- 
ing the  company  in  an  angry  tone  as  he  was  going,  that  the 
ladies  of  .Lima  are  as  rich  of  thofe  of  Madrid,  yet  have  not 
the  rudenefs  to  refufe  any  pledge  of  admiration. 

«  It  is  faid,  that,  when  a  Spanifh  lady  goes  to  pay  the  vifit 
pf  condolence  to  her  who  has  loft  her  hufband  or  other  near 
relation,  fhe  is  received  bythe  mourner  in  a  room  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  only  with  one  candle.  Not  a  word  is 
Jpoke  by  the  vifiter  nor  by  the  vifited  ©n  fuch  an  occafion  5  but 

both 
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both  keep   wiping  their  eyes  with   their  handkerchiefs  every 
other  moment  for  about  an  hour. 

4  Many  authors  and  editors  have  the  cuftom  in  Spain  to 
dedicate  books  to  the  Almighty,  to  his  Angels,  to  his  Saints, 
and  even  to  thofe  of  their  images  that  are  in  reputation  of 
being  miraculous.  A  volume  of  Calderon's  Autos  Sacramen- 
tales  is  by  a  printer  dedicated  to  the  Patriarca  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  though  he  was  no  Patriarch  at  all,  but  a  bookfeller  at 
Grenada,  as  the  dedicatory  letter  informs  us,  who  in  a  fit  of 
devotion  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  books  he  had  in  his  (hop, 
thofe  of  piety  only  excepted.  That  San  Juan  (or  St.  John) 
was  the  founder  of  an  order  which  profeffes  ignorance.  It  was 
natural  for  a  man  who  burnt  his  books,  to  think  of  forming 
fuch  an  inflitution. 

*  When  the  edict  was  publifhed  in  Madrid,  that  commanded 
every  man  to  cock  up  his  hat,  the  whole  town  was  filled  with 
murmurs  and  difcontent.  Many  a  ftranger  laughed  then,  and 
laughs  (till,  at  the  Spaniards  for  their  not  fubmitting  with 
pleafure  to  a  more  becoming  faihion  :  yet  we  ought  to  confider 
how  natural  it  is  for  mankind  to  hate  innovations,  even  when 
they  are  for  the  better.  Suppofe  that  the  French,  or  any 
other  European  nation,  wearing  cocked  hats,  were  ordered  to 
uncock  them,  do  you  think  they  would  fubmit  without  re- 
luctance  ?* 

We  mail  now  take  the  liberty  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
recommendation  which  we  gave  this  book  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  our  fir  ft  article  upon  it.  There  is  no  inconfiftency 
in  cenfuring  fome  parts  of  a  work  which  one  recommends  to 
the  world.  Unmixed  praife  is  generally  as  ill  grounded  as  it 
is  fuHome  ;  and  totally  to  condemn  often  betrays  more  ill-na- 
ture than  judgment.  Mr.  Baretti's  book,  confidered  as  a  de- 
fcription  of  countries,  as  a  narrative  of  facts  and  occurrences, 
is  extremely  entertaining  and  inftructive.  He  travels  through 
parts  of  the  world  with  which  the  Englifh  are  lefs  acquainted 
than  might  be  expected  ;  and  he  prefents  the  reader  with  a 
variety  of  new,  and  interesting  objects.  It  muft  be  owned, 
he  is  a  poor  moralift,  and  a  worfe  politician  ;  and  we  have 
thought  it  in  fome  degree  incumbent  upon  us  to  con- 
fute his' notions  of  government,  left  they  fhould  make  fome 
im predion  upon  fuperficial  and  inattentive  minds.  But  his 
moral  and  political  noftrums  feldom  occur,  and  they  do  not 
long  retard  the  cuiiofiry  of  the  reader. 
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ERE  we  ever  (6  much  inclined  to  violate  the  good  old 
rule  de  mortuis  nil  nijt  bonum,  yet  we  have  the  pleafing 
fatisfaclion  to  declare,  that  the  work  under  our  con  fide  ration 
intirely  precludes  us  from  indulging  fuch  a  difpofition.  The 
author  was  a  veteran  in  literature,  and  has  given  no  fmall 
proof  of  his  proficiency  in  the  circle  of  fcience.  We  will, 
however,  proceed  in  giving  our  readers  fome  idea  of  this  ufe- 
ful  work,  and  fhall  point  out  wherein  we  think  its  excellency 
confiits.  In  the  language  of  painting,  this  work  is  done  after 
the  manner  of  Salmon,  but  the  views  are  more  extenfive;  the 
landfkips  are  better  filled,  and  the  whole  is  executed  with  infi- 
nitely greater  variety. 

The  fcience  of  geography  is  certainly  as  pleafing  and  ufe- 
ful  a  fludy  as  any  that  can  engage  our  attention.  But  thofe  I 
authors  who  have  contented  themfclves  with  a  general  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  without  attending  to  any  thing 
elfe,  muft  naturally  fink  into  oblivion,  when  works  formed 
upon  a  more  liberal  plan  made  their  appearance.  The  mind 
of  man  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  general  di-" 
vifion  of  the  world,  unlefs  the  fpecific  differences  which  cha- 
racterize the  feveral  parts  of  it  are  difunguiihed  and  developed. 
What  can  be  more  pleafing  to  the  intelligent  reader,  than  a 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  valt  variety  of  the  productions 
of  nature,  which  are  every  where  to  be  found  ?  Or  can  there 
be  a  more  rational  entertainment  than  to  have  a  perfect  infor- 
mation of  the  manners  of  the  feveral  inhabitants  on  our 
globe  ?  The  religion  and  laws,  government,  and  commercial 
interefts,  together  with  the  nature  of  foil,  and  difference  of 
climates,  are  all  fubjetts  fuitable  to  our  capacities,  and  wor- 
thy our  attention.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions, by  taking  a  view  of  the  more  barbarous,  will  find  an 
agreeable  contraft ;  they  will  foon  fee,  and  readily  acknow- 
ledge, how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  culture  of  fcience, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  liberal  arts.  By  thefe  means, 
the  moft  flourishing  kingdoms  have  arrived  to  the  perfection 
in  which  we  find  them,  and  by  fuch  afiiffances  we  become 
as  well  acquainted  with  them,  as  if  we  had  traverfed  every 
part,  and  converfed  with  every  creature.  In  this  view,  the 
fcience  of  geography  becomes  interefting  and  important. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  work,   in    his  Introduclion,   has 
given  us  an  epitome  of  general  hiftory  ;  and  what  we  think  of 
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the  utmofl:  confequence  to  a. proper  knowledge  of  his  fubjecl,, 
he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  it  in  aftronomy  ;  becaufe  *  the 
fcience  of  geography  cannot  be  completely  underftood  without 
confidering  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  round 
another,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  it.'  Hence  arifes  th' 
great  necefiity  and  abfolute  propriety  of  beginning  fuch  a  wor 
as  this  with  an  account  of  aftronomy,  or  of  the  hcavenl 
bodies.  With  refpett  to  the  agronomical  part,  we  will  fir 
give  our  author's  words  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth 
which  will  convey  fome  idea  of  the  execution  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  work. 

*  Though,  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth,  fays  he  along  with 
the  other  planets,  it  was  fufficient  to  confider  it  as  a  fphe 
rical  or  globular  body  ;  yet  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  this  i: 
not  its  true  figure,  and  that  the  earth,  though  nearly  a  fphere, 
or  ball,  is  not  perfectly  fo.  This  matter  occafioned  great  di 
pute  between  the  philofophers  of.  the  laft  age,  among  whom, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Caflini  a  French  aftronomcr,  were  the 
heads  of  two  different  parties :  Sir  Ifaac  demonftrated  from 
mechanical  principles,  that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  fphere,  or 
that  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles,  or  north  and  fouth  points,  and 
jutted  out  towards  the  equator  ;  fo  that  a  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  patting  through  the  poles,  which 
is  called  a  diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as  a  line  drawn 
through  the  fame  center,  and  paffirig  through  the  eaft  and 
weft  points.  The  French  philofopher  afTerted  quite  the  con- 
trary. But  the  matter  was  put  to  a  trial  by  the  French  king 
in  1736,  who  fent  out  a  company  of  philofophers  towards  the 
north  pole,  and  likewife  towards  the  equator,  in  order  to  mea- 
fure  a  degree,  or  the  three  hundred  and  fixticth  part  of  a  great 
circle  in  thefe  different  parts;  and  from  their  report,  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute.  Since 
that  time,  therefore,  the  earth  has  been  always  considered  as 
more  flat  towards  the  jSoles,  than  towards  the  equator.' 

From  this  (hort  abftracl,  it  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  the  in- 
troduction to  this  work  contains  much  fcientific  matter ;  and, 
indeed,  fuch  farisfaction  has  it  afforded  us  in  reading,  and 
comparing  it  with  works  of  a  fimilar  nature,  that  we  fhall 
feleci  the  doctrine  of  tides ;  on  which  fubjecl,  though  no  new 
folution  is  attempted  to  be  offered,  nor  do  we  apprehend  it 
poflible,  after  the  difcoveries  of  a  Newton  and  a  Halley ;  yet 
the  eafy  and  natural  method  (which  fo  eminently  appears 
throughout  this  work)  of  communicating  fubjecls  feemingly 
of  an  abftrufe  nature,  muft  greatly  facilitate  the  knowledge  of 
this  fcience,  and  will  amply  juftify  us  for  the  following  quo* 
tation. 

«By 
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'  By  the  tides,  is  meant  that'  regular  motion  of  the  fea, 
according  to  which,  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  doctrine  of  the  tides  remained  in  obfcurity  till 
the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  explained  it  by  his  great  prin- 
ciple of  gravity  or  attraction.  For  having  demonft rated  that 
there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies  within  the  folar  fyftem,  by 
which  they  mutually  draw,  or  attract  one  another,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  diftance,  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fea, 
which  are  immediately  below  the  moon,  mull  be  drawn  to- 
wards it ;  and  confequently,  wherever  the  moon  is  nearly  ver- 
tical, the  fea  will  be  raifed,  which  occafions  the  flowing  of  the 
tide  there.  A  fimilar  reafon  occafions  the  flowing  of  the  tide, 
likewife,  in  thofe  places  where  the  moon  is  in  the  nadir,  and 
which  muit  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former  ;  for  in 
the  hemifphere  fartheil  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir 
being  lefs  attracted  by  her  than  the  other  parts  which  are 
nearer  to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towards  the  earth's  center,  and, 
confequently,  muft  be  higher  than  the  reft.  Thofe  parts  of 
the  earth  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moon  appears  on  the 
horizon,  or  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith,  or  nadir, 
will  have  low  water;  for  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  na- 
dir rife  at  the  fame  time,  the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood 
will  prcfs  towards  thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  to 
fupply  the  places  of  thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame  way,  and 
fo  on  to  the  places  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  where  the  water  will  be  loweft.  By  combining  this 
doctrine  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  above  explained, 
we  fhall  be  fenflble  of  the  reafon  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow 
twice  in  twenty- four  hours,  in  every  place  on  this  globe.  The 
tjdes  are  higher  than  ordinary  twice  every  month,  that  is, 
about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  fpring 
tides ;  for  at  thefe  times,  the  actions  of  both  the  fun  and 
moon  are  united,  and  draw  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and, 
confequently,  the  lea  muft  be  more  elevated  :  at  the  conjunc- 
tion, or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
earth,  they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenith, 
and  confequently  in  the  nadir  j  and  at  the  cppofition,  or 
when  the  earth  is  between  the  fun  and  moon,  while  one  oc- 
cafions high  water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  other  does  the. 
fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary  twice  every  month, 
about  the  firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  are  called 
neap  tides ;  for  in  the  quarters  the  fun  raifes  the  waters  where 
the  moon  depreffes  them,  and  depreffes  where  the  moon 
raifes  them  j  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occafioned  by  the  dif- 
ference by  which  the  action  of  the  moon,  which  is  neareft  us, 

prevails 
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prevails  over  that  of  the  fun.  Thefe  things  would  happe 
uniformly,  were  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  covered  wit 
Water ;  but  fmce  there  are  a  multitude  of  iflands  and  conti 
rents,  which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe  of  the  water,  a  va 
riety  of  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places, 
which  cannot  be  explained  without  regarding  the  fituation  o 
fhores,  freights,  and  other  objects,  which  have  a  (hare  i 
producing  them.' 
-  This  folution  of  the  nature  of  tides,  brings  to  our  remem 
brance  that  extraordinary  appearance  which  is  fo  well  know 
at  Chepftow  in  Monmouthfhire.  We  have  fomewhere  feen, 
that  the  account  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  received  of  the  valt 
perpendicular  height  to  which  the  waters  are  raifed  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  induced  him  to  vifit  the  fpot,  and  receive  the 
fulled  demonitxation.  The  obfervations  which  he  made  on 
the  nature  of  the  channel,  and  the  vaft  variety  of  angles 
which  are  there  formed,  foon  fatisfied  him  of  the  certainty  of 
the  faft. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  general  contents  of  the  work ; 
we  (hall  therefore  proceed,  and  give  fome  account  of  the  ge- 
neral divifion  of  it. The  order  which  is   obferved  feems 

to  be  more  eligible  than  what  has  been  purfued  by  other 
writers  ;  and  it  is  veiy  obfervable,  that  the  author  had  regard 
to  the  contiguity  of  the  places  which  he  defcribes :  this  is  a 
circumftance  which  is  attended  wiih  many  agreeable  confe- 
quences,  and  cannot  efcape  the  obfervation  of  any  one. 

We  will  venture,  however,  to  trefpafs  a  little  longer  upon 

our  readers,    and    give  them    one    more  extract. It   has 

been  obferved,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  great  world  we 
are  fo  little  acquainted  with  as  Spain ;  and  as  that  kingdom  has 
been  the  fubject  of  a  late  publication,  we  think  it  neceffary  to 
quote  the  author's  defcription  of  its  antiquities  and  curiofitie?, 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  whe- 
ther there  be  any  (Inking  difference  between  the  two  ac- 
counts. 

«  The  former  of  thefe,  he  fays,  confifl:  chiefly  of  Roman 
and  Moorilh  antiquities.  Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduct, 
erected  by  Trajan,  extends  over  a  deep  valley,  between  two 
hills,  and  is  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  a  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  arches.  Other  Roman  aqueducts,  theatres,  and  cirri, 
are  to  be  found  at  Terragona,  Toledo,  and  different  parts  of 
Spain.  A  ruinous  watch-tower  near  Cadiz,  is  vulgarly,  but 
erroneoufly,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The 
Moorilh  antiquities,  efpecially  the  palace  of  Granada,  are  mag- 
nificent and  rich  ;  the  infide  is  overlaid  with  jafper  and  por- 
phyry, and  the  wajJU  contain  many  Arabic  inferiptions ;  the 
^  whokr 
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whole  is  executed  in  what  we  improperly  call  the  Gothic  tafte, 
but  it  is  really  Saracen,  though  the  Goths  of  Spain  adopted 
it.  Many  other  noble  monuments  erected  in  the  Moorifh 
times,  remain  in  Spain,  fbme  of  them  in  tolerable  preferva* 
tion,  and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

'  Among  the  natural  curiofities,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and 
fome  noify  lakes,  form  a  principal  part,  but  we  muft  not  for- 
get the  river  Guadiana,  which,  like  the  Mole  in  England,  runs 
under  ground,  and  then  is  faid  to  emerge.' 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  chief  cities;  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  which  is  here  given  of  Madrid,  feems  to  correfpond  more 
properly  with  the  firft  account  which  Baretti  has  given  us  in 
his  firft  vifit  to  Spain,  than  with  the  fecond. 

'  Madrid,  though  unfortified,  it  being  only  furrounded  by 
a  mud  wall,  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  contains  about  300,000 
inhabitants.  All  its  grandeur,  which  the  Spaniards  bla- 
zon with  great  pomp,  does  not  prevent  its  being,  according  to 
the  bell;  accounts,  a  dirty  uncomfortable  place  to  live  in,  efpe- 
cially  for  ftrangers.  It  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  moun- 
tains, whofe  fummits  are  always  covered  with  fnow.  The 
houfes  of  Madrid  are  of  brick,  and  are  laid  out  chiefly  for 
iliew,  conveniency  being  little  confidered  ;  thus  you  will  pafs 
thro*  ufually  two  or  three  large  apartments  of  no  ufe,  in  order 
to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at  the  end  where  the  family  fit.  The 
houfes  in  general  look  more  like  priibns,  than  the  habitations 
of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the  windows,  befide  having  a  bal- 
cony, being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower  range, 
and  fometimes  all  the  reft.  Separate  families  generally  inha- 
bit the  fame  houfe,  as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  Foreigners  are 
very  much  diftreffed  for  lodgings  at  Madrid,  as  the  Spaniards 
are  not  fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpecially  if 
they  are  not  Catholics.  Its  greateft  excellency  is  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  its  pro.ifions;  but  neither  tavern,  ccfree-houfc,  nor 
news-paper,  excepting  the  Madrid  Gazette,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  city. 

*  The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efcurial,  and  the 
natives  fay,  perhaps,  with  juftice,  that  the  building  of  it  coft 
more  than  that  of  any  palace  in  Europe.  The  Spaniards 
fay,  that  this  building,  befides  its  palace,  contains  a  church, 
a  maufoleum,  cloifter*,  a  convent,  a  college,  and  a  library  ; 
befides  large  apartments  for  all  kinds  of  artilts  and  mechanics, 
noble  walks,  with  extenfive  parks  and  gardens,  beautified 
with  fountains  and  coftly  ornaments.  The  fathers  that  live  in 
the  convent  are  two  hundred,  and  they  have  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  12000  1.  The  maufoleum,  or  burying  place  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  is  called  the  Pantheon,  becaufe  it 
Vol.  X3£X.     November,   1770.  A  a  is 
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is  built  upcn  the  plan  of  that  temple  at  Rome,  as  the  chuych 
to  which  it  belongs  is  upon  the  model  of  St.  Peter's.  Allow- 
ing to  the  Spaniards  their  foil  eftimate  of  the  incredible  firms 
billowed  on  this  palace,  yet  we  hazard  nothing  in  faying,  that 
the  fabric  itfelf  difcovers  a  bad  tafte  upon  the  whole.  The 
conceit  of  building  it  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  comme- 
moration of  St.  Laurence  — could  have  been  formed  only  in 
the  brain  of  a  taftclels  bigot,  fuCh  as  Philip  II. — 

*  Cadiz  is  looked  upon  as  the  emporium  of  Spain. — Seville 
is,  next  to  Madrid,  the  largeft  city  in  Spain,  but  is  greatly 
decayed  both  in  riches  ant!  population. — Notwithstanding  the 
pride  and  oitentation  of  the  Spaniards,  their  penury  is  eafily 
discernible,  but  their  wants  are  few,  and  their  appetites  eafily 
latisrkd.  The  inferior  orders,  even  in  the  greateft  cities  are 
miferably  lodged,  and  their  lodgings  wretchedly  furnifhed. 
The  poorer  forts,  both  men  and  women,  wear  neither  fhoes 
nor  ftockings.  A  traveller  in  Spain  muft  carry  provifions  and 
bedding  with  him,  and  if  perchance  he  meets  with  the  appearance 
of  an  inn,  he  muft  even  cook  hh  victuals,  it  being  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Spaniard  to  perform  thefe  offices  to  ftrangers. — 

Tois  gives  fome  idea  of  the  Jlraw  bag  mentioned  by  Baretti. 

•The  pride,  indolence,  and  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  are 
powerful  inducements  to  their  more  indufrrious  neighbours 
.*he  French,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  here  a  wonderful  contrail:  diftinguifh  the  character  of  two 
neighbouring  nations.  The  Spaniard  feldom  Airs  from  home, 
or  puts  his  hand  to  work  of  any  kind.  He  fleeps,  goes  to 
mafs,  takes  his  evening  walk.  While  the  induftrious  Frenchmen 
becomes  a  thorough  domeftic ;  he  is  butcher,  cook,  and  tay- 
Ior,  all  in  the  fame  family  ;  he  powders  the  hair,  cms  the 
corns,  wipes  the  fhoes,  and  after  making  himfelf  ufeful  in  a 
thoufand  different  fhapes,  he  returns  to  his  native  country 
loaded  with  dollars,  and  laughs  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
at  the  expence  of  his  proud  benefactor.' 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  further  comments  will  be 
neceflary  to  afcertain  the  merit  of  this  compendious  fyftem  of 
geography  ;  but  before  we  take  leave  of  the  article,  we  muft 
obferve,  that  there  is  annexed  to  the  book,  a  very  curious  and 
accurate  table  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  real  and  imaginary  mo- 
nies, which  are  in  life,  and  known,  throughout  the  world. 

After  all,  we  would  not  be  underftood  to  leflen  the  merit  of 
'  former  treatifes  on  the  fame  fubjeel,  particularly  Salmctfs  Gram- 
mar,  a  work  of  which  Mr.  Guthrie  has  availed  himfelf  in  many 
raits  of  the  prefent  performance. 

IV.  Tht 
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IV.  The  Gentleman'* s  and  ConnoiJJeurs  Diclicnary  cf  Painters.  Con- 
taining a  complete  Collection,  and  Account,  of  the  rnoji  dijiingu:jh- 
td  Arttfls,  who  have fiourijhed  in  the  Art  of  Painting  at  Rome, 
Venice,  Naples,  Florence,  and  other  dues  of  Italy  j  in  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  England,  Germany,  or  France  ;  from  thi 
Year  1 2  50,  muhen  the  Art  of  Painting  <ioas  revived  by  Cimabue, 
to  the  Year  iy6y  ;  including  about  500  Years ,  and  the  Number  cf 
Artijts  amounting  to  near  I  400.  Extracted  from  the  rnoji  aw 
thentic  Writers  ivho  have  treated  on  the  Subjeif  of  Painting,  in 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  Englifh,  French,  and  Low  Dutch* 
tSJV.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Pilkington,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Donabate 
fi^Portraine,  in  the  Dtocefe  of  Dublin.  4/0.    1/.  4/.      Cadell. 

Tj*EW  works  have  been  extracted  from  fo  great  a  multiplicity 
"  of  authors  as  this  Dictionary.  Mr.  Pilkington,  however, 
in  his  catalogue  of  authorities,  has  negletfed  to  infert  two 
books,  which  he  feems  to  have  made  confiderable  uCc  of,  viz. 
La  Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Allemands,  &  Hollandois,  par 
J.  B.  Defcamps ;  and  L'Abrege  de  la  Vie  des  Peintres ;  both 
which  have  been  lately  publifhed  in  France.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, he  criticifes  very  freely  on  thefe  books  in  the  body  of  his: 
work  ;  we  hope  not  from  the  fame  motive  that  Voltaire  is 
faid  to  have  criticifed  Shakefpeare. — We  mall  here  give  a  ipe- 
cimen  of  our  author's  manner  from  the  Italian  fchool. 

'ANTONIO    DA    CORREGIO. 

Painted  Kiftory.     Died  1534,  aged  40. 

'  The  true  name  of  this  illuitrious  painter  was  Antonio  de  Alle- 
gris;  but  he  obtained  the  name  of  Correggio,  from  an  inconliderable 
town  in  the  Modenefe,  where  he.  was  born  in  1494.  He  was  a  dif- 
eiple  of  Frtmcelco  Bianchi,  called  il  Fran  da  Modena  ;  but  to  na- 
ture alone  was  he  indebted  for  every  excellence  he  poifefled.  For, 
although  he  might  have  received  fome  knowledge  from  his  infrac- 
tor, yet  his  manner  had  nothing  that  refcmbled,  in  any  degree, 
that  of  Bianchi,  or  any  other  artilt ;  nor  had  he  either  curioiity, 
or  fufiicient  refolution  to  vilit  Rome,  to  examine  and  ltudy  the  an- 
tiques, or  to  obferve  the  productions  of  modern  genius.  By  the 
admirable  turn  of  his  own  mind,  and  taking  nature  for  his  di- 
rector, he  became  one  of  the  molt  pleating  painters,  and  molt 
eiteemed  artiits,  that  have  appeared  iince  the  revival  of  the  art ; 
and  has  always  been  placed  in  the  higlieft  rank  of  merit,  by  all 
tbofe  who  understand  the  art  of  painting,  or  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  its  excellencies. 

«  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  a  beautiful  choice ;  in  his  carna- 
tions appears  an  inexpreflible  delicacy,  united  with  the  utmoft 
force,  and  truth  ;  and  his  touch  is  exquiiife.  It  is  impoflible  to 
fee  any  thing  more  tender,  more  fo  ft,  or  more  rou^d,  than  his  fi- 
gures, without  the  fmalleit  harlhnefs  of  outline,  though  his  outline 
is  not  always  correct.  He  was  the  firlt  who  brought  the  true  art  of 
foreihortemng  figures,  to  the  u-tmoit  perfection,  which  he  effected 
merely  by*  the  power  of  his  own  extenfive  genius  \  and  by  that  art 
A  a  »  be 
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he  decorated  the  domes  of  churches,  and  the  ridings  of  palaces,  in, 
a  ftyle  that  agreeably  furprized  every  beholder,  as  well  by  its  no- 
velty, and  beauty,  as  by  its  aftonifhing  effect. 

'  He  found  out  certain  amiable  and  graceful  airs  for  the  heads  of 
his  madonna's,  laints,  and  boys,  which  diitinguifh  him  from  all 
others,  and  render  him  not  only  fupeiior  to  molt,  but  inimitable. 
His  thoughts  were  grand,  and  elevated  j  his  pencil  uncommonly 
tender,  and  delicate  ;  he  had  the  power  of  touching  the  pailions, 
by  the  truth  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  his  expreflions ;  and,  as  to 
his  colouring,  it  could  not  lb  juitly  be  called  a  beautiful  imitation 
of  nature,  as  nature  itlelf. 

*  In  defign,  Correggio  was  not  as  excellent  as  in  his  colouring  j 
but,  notwithstanding  any  incorrectnels  in  that  refpeel,  his  perpe- 
tual elegance  of  talte  in  delign,  and  the  turn  which  he  gives  to  his 
actions,  mult  always  command  our  admiration.  He  had  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfclf,  of  diitributing  his  lights  with  fo  great  judg- 
ment, as  to  give  an  amazing  relief  and  force  to  his  figures  :  and 
this  manner  coniiited  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then  making 
it  infenfibly  loie  itlelf  in  the  dark  ihadowings,  which  he  placed  out 
of  the  malfes. 

1  But,  although  his  powers  were  wonderful  in  many  parts  of  his 
art,  yet  he  had  no  great  variety  of  graceful  attitudes,  nor  did  he 
groupe  his  figures  with  all  that  beauty,  which  might  be  expected 
from  fuch  an  enlarged  genius.  But,  hedefigned  heads,  hands,  and 
feet,  in  a  talte  that  was  truly  admirable  ;  and  finiihed  his  pictures 
with  fuch  neatnefs,  purity  of  tints,  and  union  of  colour,  that  they 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  executed  in  one  day. 

'  A  late  writer  obferves,  that  Correggio  fpoiled  the  natural  tints 
fometimes,  by  ufing  the  red  and  blue  too  freely,  and  has  now  and 
then  robbed  things  of  their  body  by  fhading  them  too  much,  and 
melting  them  them  as  it  were,  into  one  another.  But,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  forgive  Correggio  every  appearance  of  imperfection, 
on  account  of  that  unuiual  greatnefs  of  manner,,  that  life  and  foul, 
which  he  has  infufed  into  all  his  figures. 

<  He  painted  with  a  fufficientbody  of  colour,  but  highly  wrought 
up  ;  yet,  without  any  diftinguifliable  fmart  touches  of  his  pencil ; 
and  every  tint  contributes  to  a  general  harmony.  Many  of  his 
pictures  are  faid  to  be  painted  on  leaf  gold,  in  order  to  give  them 
a  greater  degree  of  mellownefs,  and  luitre  *. 

'  The  celebrated  cupola,  in  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  executed  by 
Correggio,  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  all  perions  of  talte, 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  defign,  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
the  boldnefs  of  the  fore-lhortenings,  which  are  reprefented  with  all 
pofnble  propriety,  and  puflibility  j  but  in  a  chamber  belonging  to 
that  cathedral,  may  be  feen  one  of  the  molt  lovely  pictures  painted 
by  this  great  genius.  The  fubject  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  in- 
fant jelus  5  Mary  Magdalen  is  reprefented  as  kiffing  the  feet  of  the 
infant,  and  St  Jerom  is  Handing  by.  And  it  is  juitly  remarked 
that,  in  that  compofition,  the  complexions  of  the  child,  the  mo- 
ther, the  faint,  and  the  Magdalen,  are  all  varied,  agreeable  to  their 
different  ages,  and  characters.  This  picture  is  incomparably 
beautiful  for  the  colouring,  and  the  head  of  the  Magdalen  is  one 
of  his  molt  perfect  performances,  in  refpect  of  the  freihnefs,  and 


*  We  rather  think  that  it  was  to  prevent  theruft  of  the  copper, 
or  the  rofin  of  the  wood,  from  injuring  the  picture. 

love- 
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lovelinefs  of  the  tints.  The  heads,  and  the  extremities  of  all  the 
figures,  are  deligned  with  inejcpretfible  graces,  though,  in  ibme 
particulars,  the  defign  is  a  little  incorrect. 

«  Two  of  his  molt  capital %pic?tures  are  a  Leda,  and  a  Venus,  in- 
tended as  a  prefent  from  the  duke  of  Parma,  to  the  emperor  ;  the 
figures  are  naked,  and  the  fiefh  was  fo  inimitably  tender,  clear,  iohy 
and  delicate,  that  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  real  flcfti,  than 
the  production  of  the  pencil.  In  each  picture  there  was  a  lovely 
landichape  j  but,  in  that  of  the  Venus,  two  Cupids  were  intro- 
duced, as  trying  their  arrows,  of  gold  and  lead,  on  a  touchftone  ; 
and  from  a  2'ock  iffued  a  ftream  of  tranfparent  water,  which  in  its 
courle,  flowed  over  the  feet  of  Venus,  and  itemed  fo  perfectly  lu- 
cid, that  it  rather  increafed  the  delicate  foftnefs  of  the  flefh,  than 
concealed  any  part  of  its  beauties. 

1  But  in  the  palace  at  Modena  was  that  remarkable  painting, 
called  the  Notte,  or  Night  of  Correggio.  The  fubjedt  of  it  is  the 
Nativity  of  Chrift,  in  which  the  light  proceeds  from  the  infant, 
illuminating  the  fhepherds  and  fpectators,  among  whom,  one  figure 
of  a  woman  is  reprefented,  as  being  fo  ftrongly  affected  by  that  ray 
of  glory  which  ilfues  from  the  babe,  that  ihe  holds  one  hand  be- 
tween her  face  and  the  infant,  to  avert  the  dazzling  brightnefs, 
with  which  me  feems  as  if  overpowered.  Julio  Romano,  on  fee- 
ing thofe  pictures,  declared  they  were  fuperior  to  any  thing  in 
painting  that  he  had  yet  beheld.' 

In  reviewing  this  Dictionary  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
characters  of  the  painters  delineated  in  ir,  not  having  been 
drawn  from  natural  tafte,  or  perfonal  obfervation  on  their 
works,  but  compiled  entirely  from  different  authors,  who  have 
varied  in  opinion,  are  not  always  juft,  or  confident.  It  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  our  author  has  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  feveral  Flemifh  painters,  whofc  lives  and  works  are 
equally  unintereiling  ;  while  the  lives  and  characters  of  1 
of  the  beft  Italian  painters  are  pafTed  over  in  a  very  curfory  * 
manner.  But  indeed,  he  every  where  betrays  a  ftrong  predi- 
lection for  the  Flemifh  fchool,  and  is  always  officioufly  pre- 
fenting  us  with  Vander  Hecks,  and  Vander  Heydens.  We 
fhall  infert,  however,  from  that  fchool,  the  life  of  Gerhard 
Douw,  as  Mr.  Pilkin^ron  feems  to  have  taken  particular  pains 
in  his  account  of  that  artift. 

'GERHARD     DOUW.. 

Painted  Portraits,  Converfations,  and  Subjects  of  Fancy.  Died 
1674,  aged  61. 

'  This  admirable  artift  was  born  at  Ley  den,  in  1613,  and  re- 
ceived his  inltructions  in  drawing,  and  defign,  from  Bartholomew 
Dolendo,  an  engraver,  and  alfo  from  Peter  Kouwhoorn,  a  painter 
on  glais  -,  but' at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  difciple  of  Rem- 
brandt. In  that  famous  fchool  he  continued  for  three  years,  and 
then  found  himlelf  OjUalified  to  ftudy  nature,  the  molt  unerring  di- 
rector. 

*  From  Rembrandt  he  learned  the  true  principles  of  colouring, 

and  obtained  a  complete  knowledge   of  the  chiaro-fcuro  ;  but  to 

that  knowledge- he  added  a  delicacy  of  pencil,  and   a  patience  in 

A  a  3  work- 
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working  up  his  colours  to  the  higheft  degree  of  neatnefs,  fupe- 
nor  to  any  ether  inalter.  He  therefore  was  more  pltafed  with 
thofe  pictures  of  Rembrandt,  which  were  painted  in  his  youth, 
than  thoie  by  which  he  was  diitinguifhed  in  his  more  advanced 
age  ;  becaule  the  firlb  fecmed  finished  with  more  care  and  atten- 
tion, the  h.tier  with  more  boldnefs,  freedom,  and  negligence, 
which  was  quite  op.pofite  to  the  tafte  of  Douw.  But,  although 
jbis  manner  appears  i'o  different  from  that  of  his  mailer,  yet  it  was 
to  Rembrandt  alone  that  he  owed  all  that  excellence  in  colouring, 
by  which  he  triumphed  over  all  the  artiits  of  his  own  country. 

■<  His  pictures  ulually  are  of  a  final  1  fize,  with  figures  fo  exqui- 
fitcly  touched,  lb  transparent,  fo  wonderfully  delicate,  as  to  excite 
altonifniucnt,  as  wc'.l  as  pleafure.  He  defigncd  every  object  after 
nature,  and  with  an  exa6tnefs  fo  lingular,  that  each  object  ap- 
pears as  perfect  as  nature  itfelf,  in  refpect  to  colour,  frefnnefs,  and 
force.  His  general  manner  of  painting  portraits  was  by  the  aid  of 
a  concave  mirror,  and  fometimes  by  looking  at  the  object  through 
a  frame  with  many  exact  fquares  of  fine  filk.  But,  the  later  cul- 
tom  is  difuied,  as  the  eye  of  a  good  artiil  ieems  a  more  competent 
rule,  though  the  ule  of  the  former  is  itiil  practifed  by  painters  in 
miniature. 

*  It  is  almoft  incredible,  what  vaft  fums  have  been  given,  and 
are  given  at  this  day,  for  the  pictures  of  Douw,  even  in  his  own 
country  :  as  alio  in  Italy,  and  every  polite  part  of  Europe  5  for  he 
was  exceedingly  curious  in  finishing  them,  and  patiently  afliduous 
pd  example.  Of  that  patience  Sandrart  gives  a  ftrong  proof, 
in  a  circumftance  which  he  mentions  relative  to  this  artift.  He 
fays,  that  having  once,  in  company  with  Bamboecio,  viiited  Ger- 
hard Douw,  they  could  not  forbear  to  admire  the  prodigious  neat- 
nei's  of  a  picture,  whjch  he  was  then  painting,  in  which  they  took 
particular  notice  of  a  broom  5  and  exprefling  their  furprize  at  the 
e'xceflive  neatnefs  of  the,  finifhing  that  minute  object,  Douw  told 
them,  he  lhould  fpend  three  days  more  in  working  on  that  broom, 
before  he  would  account  it  intirely  complete.  In  a  family  picture 
of  Mrs.  Spiering,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  the  lady  had  iat  five 
days  for  the  rimming  one  of  her  hands,  that  leaned  on  an  arm- 
chair. For  that  reafbn,  not  many  would  fit  to  him  for  their  por- 
traits, and  he  therefore  indulged  himfelf  moftly  in  works  of  fancy, 
in  which  he  could  introduce  objects  of  {fill  life,  and  employ  as 
inuch  time  on  them  as  luited  his  own  inclination,  houbraken 
tei'tiries,  that  his  great  patron  Mr.  Spiering  allowed  him  a  thou  land 
guilders  a  year,  and  paid  befide  whatever  he  demanded  for  his 
pifiures,  and  purchafed  l'ome  of  them  for  their  weight  in  lilver  ; 
but  Sandrart,  with  more  probability,  allures  us,  that  the  thoufand 
guilders  a  year  were  paid  to  Gerhard,  on  no  other  confideration, 
than  that  the  artift  fhouid  give  his  benefactor  the  option  of  every 
picture  he  painted,  for  which  he  was  immediately  to  receive  the 
utmoil  of  his  demand. 

1  Douw  appears,  inconteftably,  to  be  the  molt  wonderful  in  his 
fihifhing  of  ail  .he  Fkmim  mailers.  Every  thing  that  came  from 
his  pencil  is  precious,  and  his  colouring  hath  exactly  the  true  and 
the  lovely  tints  of  nature  ;  nor  do  his  colours  appear  tortured,  nor 
"is  their  vigour  leflened  by  his  patient  pencil ;  for,  whatever  pains 
he  may  have  taken,  there  is  no  look  of  labour  or  ltiifnels  ;  and  his 
pictures  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  retaining  their  original  lultre, 
or  having  the  fame  beautiful  effect  at  a  proper  diftance,  as 
they  have  when  brought  to  the  neareft  view, 
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1  The  mod  capital  picture  of  this  matter  in  Holland  was,  not 
very  long  fince,  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  widow  Van  Hoek,  at  Am- 
fterdam  ;  it  was  of  a  fize  larger  than  ufual,  being  three  feet  high, 
by  two  feet  fix  inches  broad,  within  the  frame.  In  it  two  rooms 
are  reprefeuttd  ;  in  the  firlt  (wiiere  there  appears  a  curious  piece 
of  tapeitry,  as  a  reparation  of  the  apartments)  there  is  a  pretty 
figure  of  a  woman  giving  fuck  to  a  child  ;  at  her  fide  is  a  cradle, 
and  a  table  covered  with  tapeftry,  on  which  is  placed  a  gilt  lamp, 
and  fome  pieces  of  Hill  life.  in  the  fecond  apartment  is  a  fu  rgeon's 
mop,  with  a  countryman  undergoing  an  operation,  and  a  woman 
landing  by  him  with  feveral  utenlils.  The  folding  .doors  /hew  on 
one  fide,  a  ftudy,  and  a  man  making  a  pen  by  candle  light,  and 
on  the  other  fide,  a  fchool  with  boys  wilting,  and  fitting  at  different 
tables  ;  which  parts  are  lighted  in  a  moil  agreeable,  and  furprifing 
manner;  every  part,  and  every  particular  object,  being  exprefTed 
with  Co  much  beauty,  truth,  nature,  and  force,  as  is  fcarce  to  be 
comprehended.  It  was  his  peculiar  talent,  to  fhew  in  a  fmal I  com- 
p'afs,  more  than  other  painters  could  exprefs  in  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent. 

c  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that,  among  a  number  of  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  who  travel  to  Paris,  and  any  part  of  Italy,  there 
are  fome  few  who  return  without  any  real  refinement  of  tafte,  to 
their  own  country  ;  and  being  poUelled  with  vanity,  conceit,  or 
affectation,  bring  back  with  them  no  more  real  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  painting,  than  they  exported.  Yet,  in  order  to  aiTiime  the 
appearance  of  that  judgment  and  fkill  which  they  do  not  poffefs, 
tneir  ufual  cullom  is  to  decry  and  depreciate,  all  the  works  of  the 
Fiemh'h  painters  \  and  to  deipife  tnofe  particular  excellencies  in 
them,  which  are  generally  above  their  capacities  to  difcern,  and 
which  the  more  judicious  Italians  readily  acknowledge. 

*  But,  thole  imperfect  connohTeurs  would  act  more  wifely  if  they 
obferved,  that  perfons  of  the  fmeft  tafte  in  Italy,  prize  the  beft  of 
the  Fie  mi  (li  matters,  according  to  their  proportional  merit;  they 
do  not  rank  them  with  their  own  countrymen,  for  elegance  of 
tafte,  for  beautiful  forms,  for  grace,  or  true  grandeur  of  defign  j 
but,  they  admire  the  beft  of  .the  Flemings,  for  their  fiveetnefs  .of 
colouring,  for  the  charming  effect  of  their  chiaro-fcuro,  for  their 
delicacy  of  pencil,  for  their  tranfparence,  and  their  true  imitation 
of  nature,  though  it  may  not  be  nature  in  her  moil  graceful  ap- 
pearance. And  they  ought  alfo  to  obferve,  that  many  of  the  molt 
elegant  collections  and  cabinets  in  Italy,  particularly  the  celebrated 
Florentine  collection,  are  repolitories  for  the  works  of  lome  of 
the  I'lemifh  matters,  fuch  as  Douw,  Teniers,  Hobbema,  Miens, 
Bercham,  Vanderwerf,  Ruyfdal,  Brueghel,  Rubens,  Vandyck, 
Kembrandt,  Oltade,  and  others. 

*  At  Turin  are  feveral  pictures  by  Gerhard  Douw,  wonderfully 
beautiful;  efpecially  one,  of  a  do6tor  attending  a  fick  woman, 
and  furveying  an  urinal.  The  execution  of  that  painting  is  afto- 
niflnngly  fine,  and  although  the  fhadows  appear  a  little  too  dark, 
the  whole  has  an  inexprefiible  effect.  In  the  gallery  at  Florence 
there  is  a  night-piece  by  candle-light,  which  is  exquifitely  fin  i  tiled  ; 
and  in  the  fame  apartment,  a  mountebank  attended  by  a  number 
of  figures,  which  it  feems  impoflible  either  furUciently  to  commend, 
or  to  delcribe.' 

We  readily  allow  that  the  neatnefs  of  execution,  which  was 
k>  remarkable  in  this  artift,  entitled  him  to  great  notice,  but 
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we  cannot  help  wifliihg,  that  his  genius  for  that  quality  had. 
been  more  happily  directed.  Even  the  picture,  which  his  pa- 
negyrift  holds  out  for  admiration,  is  an  inftance  of  a  very  bad 
tafte.  A  pretty  woman  giving  fuck  to  a  child.— A  furgeon's 
fhop,  with  a  countryman  undergoing  an  operation  — A  man 
making  a  pen  by  candle  light.— A  fchool,  with  boys  fitting 
at  different  tables. — Thefe  altogether  muft  form  fuch  an  in- 
congruous jumble  of  figures,  as  no  artifl:  but  a  Dutchman 
would  ever  have  reprcfentcd  on  the  fame  piece  of  canvas. 

The  numberlefs  volumes,  which  have  been  written  on  the 
lives  of  painters,  render  a  judicious  compilation  from  them  a 
very  difficult  undertaking.  He  only  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  their  works,  is  qualified  to  reconcile  the  con- 
trariety of  opinions,  delivered  by  authors  concerning  them  : 
£nd  as  that  is  a  fpecies  of  knowledge,  in  which  few  are  fuf- 
ficiently  converfant,  fmall  muft  be  the  number  who  are  capa- 
ble to  give  a  good  account  of  their  lives  and  works.  Mr, 
Pilkington  feems,  however,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  acquit- 
ted himfelf  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  a  perfon  who  is  not 
an  artifl,  and  whofe  knowledge  of  the  works  of  artifts  muft 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  books :  and  this  Dictionary  is 
valuable,  not  only  as  being  a  treafury  of  facts  and  obser- 
vations, extracted  from  fcattered  authorities,  but  alfo  as  be- 
ing the  firft  attempt  towards  an  univerfal  biography  of  the 
painters,  in  our  language. 

1  "  '         '  ■  <• 

V.   The  Ten  Annual  Accounts  of  the  Collation  of  Hebrew    MSS  of 

the  Old  Teftament;    begun   in  1760,   and  compleated  in  1769. 

By  Benj.  Kennicott,    D.  D.  F.  R.  S.     Dodfley.     2s.  6d. 

N  the  year  1758,  when  the  delegates  of  the  prefs  at  Ox- 
ford requefted  the  feveral  profeffors  to  recommend  to  them 
fuch  works,  as  they  thought  would  be  moft  acceptable  to  the 
public,  and  of  which  it  would  be  moft  honourable  for  them  to 
encourage  the  publication,  the  Hebrew  profeflbr  recommended 
vari®us  particulars,  the  firft  of  which  was  A  Collation  of  all 
thofe  Hebrew  manufcripts  of  the  Old  Teftament  which  were 
preferved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  For  this  purpofe  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott was  applied  to  by  the  delegates.  And  the  late  Dr. 
Seeker,  then  bimop  of  Oxford,  who  had  propofed  fuch  a 
collation  to  him  the  year  before,  now  preffed  it  upon  him  fo 
ftrongly,  that  he  prevailed  with  him  to  enter  upon  it  in  [760. 
fropofals  were  therefore  published  ;  and  the  work  was  encou- 
raged by  a  very  confiderable  number  of  refpectable  fubferibers. 
Our  learned  collator  for  his  own  credit,  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
tfuft,  and  for  the  fatisfaction  of  his  patrons,    at  the  end  of 
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every  year,  presented  them  with  a  printed  account  of  the  pro- 
grefs  he  had  made  in  the  faid  collations.  But  as  mod  of 
thefe  little  pamphlets  have  been  long  fince  (in  the  bookfellers 
phrafe)  out  of  print,  the  author  was  perfuaded  to  republiih, 
and  prefix  all  his  preceding  annual  accounts  to  that  of  the 
laft  year  ;  that  the  reader  may  have  a  complete  view  of  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  every  year,  from  the  com- 
mencement to   the  conclufion  of  this  important  undertaking. 

As  this  work  will  certainly  be  of  very  confiderable  fervice  to 
facred  literature,  our  readers  may  not  be  difpleafed  with  the 
following  extract  from  the  laft  year's  account,  containing  the 
feveral  objections  which  have  been  made  to  Dr.  Kennicott's 
fcheme,  and  the  Dr's.  confutation  of  thofe  objections. 

•  Cafe  the  Firft.  About  twenty  years  fince  I  attempted  a 
correction  of  fome  errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  text,  by  com- 
paring two  parallel  chapters ;  in  doing  which,  the  only  helps,  be- 
fides  the  great  advantages  of  that  Parellelifm,  were  the  Context, 
and  the  Antient  Verfions.  But  here  it  was  eafy  to  object,  that 
u  a  fcheme  of  correction,  formed  upon  thefe  principles,  would 
have  been  much  more  fatisfactory,  had  there  bjen  any  He- 
brew MSS,  which  confirmed  any  of  thefe  emendations."  The 
force  of  this  objection  is  granted  ;  and  it  was  actually  fore- 
feen.  MSS  therefore  were  fought  after,  and  found  ;  by  which 
feveral  of  thefe  corrections,  before  made,  were  actually  con- 
firmed. 

*  Objection  2.  But,  "  how  could  the  Antient  Verfions  fup- 
port  any  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  Text  ? — when  they  are  bad 
Paraphrafes  rather  than  good  Verfions:  becaufe  none  of  their 
numerous  and  great  differences  from  our  Hebrew  Text  are  at 
all  countenanced  by  Hebrew  MSS."  Thus  had  men  long  af- 
firmed, without  the  leaft  proof;  indeed,  in  a  matter  totally 
unexamined  :  and  in  defiance  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  to  the 
contrary,  at  that  very  time  extant  in  the  MSS  themfelves. 
For  in  thofe  MSS,  which  I  at  firft  difcovered,  I  foon  met 
with  feveral  readings,  entirely  different  from  the  printed  He- 
brew copies ;  and  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  other  Antient  Verfions. 

'  3.  But,  "  as  the  MSS,  thus  difcovered,  were  not  many; 
perhaps  thefe  would  have  been  contradicted,  or  invalidated, 
by  other  MSS  in  England,  or  by  MSS  in  foreign  countries." 
The  very  contrary  was  expected,  as  the  remit  of  further  en- 
quiry. Further  enquiry  was  made,  and  other  MSS  were  found 
at  home;  and  upon  enquiries  alfo  abroad,  many  MSS  were 
found  there  likew.iie  :  almoft  every  one  of  them  proving  the 
fallibility  of  its  tranferiber,  and  many  of  them  confirming 
ftili  more  amply  the  authority  of  the  Antient  Verfions. 

<  4.  But, 
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'  4.  But,  "  whatever  be  the  condition  of  thefe  MSS  ;  yet 
are  they,  when  taken  all  together,  but  very  few,  compared 
with  the  printed  editions."  So  far  from  thefe  MSS  being  few, 
they  amount  to  about  500.  My  firit  Difiertation  fpecified 
70,  in  our  own  country;  where  I  have  fince  difcovcred  as 
many  more.  And  if  I  fhould  add  about  90,  which  I  havp 
feen  in  France,  together  with  thofe  fent  to  me  at  Oxford 
from  other  foreign  parts;  the  whole  number,  which  I  myfelf 
have  feen,  and  in  part  examined,  amounts  to  about  250 — ■ 
half  the  number  of  the  whole,  known  at  prelent  in  Europe, 
In  the  fcale,  oppofite  to  all  thefe  MSS,  are  to  be  now  put  our 
modern  printed  editions  ;  which,  as  they  are  almoft  all  taken 
from  the  edition  of  Ben  Chains,  in  1525,  are  reducible  in 
point  of  authority  nearly  to  that  one  edition.  The  oldeft  edi- 
tions, which  were  printed  on  a  very  different  plan  (i.  e.  not 
from  MSS  the  moft  perfectly  Maforeiical,  which  were  the 
Jateft,  but  from  MSS  the  leaft  Maforetical)  which  were  the 
oldeft)  are  now  very  fcarce  and  uncommon  j  and  indeed  thefe 
fall  not  within  the  force  of  this  objection. 

'  5.  But,  "however  numerous  the  MSS,  now  extant,  maybe,, 
they  are  all  late  and  modern  ;  therefoie  not  to  be  compared 
with  thofe  ufed  by  the  Maforetic  Doctors,  above  2000  years 
ago  ;  and  from  thefe  MSS  was  our  text  taken."  MSS,  of  600, 
700  and  800  years  of  age,  are  certainly  not  modern  ■>  and  to 
this  antiquity  may  feveral  of  thefe  MSS  fairly  pretend.  A  MS, 
not  more  than  600  years  old,  is  of  refpectable  antiquity  ; 
efpeciaily,  when  compared  with  one  of  400  or  300  :  and  it  is 
from  MSS  of  thefe  later  dates,  that  our  common  printed  edi- 
tions have  been  derived.  The  editions  muft  agree  with  the 
MSS,  from  which  they  have  been  taken,  The  modern  edi- 
tions agree,  and  they  agree  only,  with  the  late  ft  and  word 
MSS;  whereas  the  older  the  MSS  are,  the  more  they  vary 
from  the  modern  editions,  and  vary  almoft  univerfallv  for 
the  bet/er. 

'  6.  But,  «'  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafj  was  taken  from  MSS 
near  the  time  of  Chrift  ;  and  as  that  Paraphrafe  agrees  with 
the  modern  Hebrew  Bibles,  in  many  of  the  places  charged 
with  late  corruption  :  fuch  places  are  certainly  uncorrupted." 
This  objection,  which  has  a  piaufible  appearance  at  firit,  will 
immediately  vanifti,  when  it  is  obferved,  that  the  modern 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe  is  (for  it  has  been  proved  from  Chaldee 
MSS — fee  my  Second  Difiertation,  pag.  177,  &c.)  wilfully  al- 
tered, in  feveral  places,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  modern  He- 
brew Text. 

*  7.  But,  "  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  fo  notorioufly 
corrupted,  the  Hebrew  Text  mult   bs  preferred,    wherever  it 
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differs  from  the  Samaritan."  There  are  indeed  many  grofs 
errors  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
London  Polyglott  (an  edition  in  general  highly  excellent  and 
meritorious)  but  then  the  Samaritan  MSS  are  free  from,  and 
will  therefore  correct,  thefe  errors.  And  indeed  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  mould,  in  my  opinion,  be  held  very  precious;  be- 
caufe  I  apprehend,  that  fome  places  in  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch will  never  be  intelligible,  nor  others  ever  become  defen- 
fible,  till  corrected  agreeably  to  the  Samaritan.  And  it  is 
very  material  to  obferve,  that  the  older  even  the  Hebrew  MSS 
are,  the  more  they  agree  with  the  Samaritan.  Of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  I  have  Ceen  Twelve  MSS  :  only  Sixteen 
are  now  known  in  Europe  ;  and,  of  thefe,  Eight  are  collated 
for  my  Work  already. 

t  8.  But,  "  any  fond  hopes  of  great  matters  from  Hebrew 
MSS  muft  be  ill-grounded  :  the  trial  has  been  made,  and  pub- 
limed  ;  for  5  MSS,  at  Erfurt,  were  fele&ed  to  adorn  the  He- 
brew Bible  printed  by  Michaelis,  at  Hall,  in  1720;  and  the 
various  readings,  therein  exhibited  from  thefe  MSS,  are  fo 
few,  and  thefe  few  fo  trifling,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  the 
collators  could  fo  weary  themfelves  for  very  vanity  !"  This 
would  indeed  be  a  little  difcouraging,  if  it  were  really  fad. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  thefe  MSS  have  been  ftrangely  mifrepre- 
fented,  in  that  edition  ;  and  that  they  contain  important  va- 
riations, which  were  not  fuffered  to  appear  in  that  Bible. 
For  the  learned  Editor,  being  a  devotee  to  the  Mafora,  published 
fiich  variations  only,  as  would  not  difgrace  the  Text  Mafore- 
tically  now  eftabliihed.  The  proof  of  this  important  article 
has  been  already  mentioned,  in  pag.  86.  But  I  cannot  again 
mention  this  difcovery,  without  celebrating  that  very  ingenu- 
ous candour,  and  that  ardent  love  of  truth  (fuperior  to  every 
Family  conllderation)  which  rendered  my  very  learned  frier.d 
Profeubr  Michaelis,  not  only  zealous  to  find  out  the  real  fact, 
but  alfo  ready  to  communicate  it. 

'9.  But,  M  all  thefe  Hebrew  MSS,  now  fo  pompoufly  re- 
commended, are  fpurious  and  full  of  faults;  and  were  fold  by 
Jews  to  Cbriftians,  becaufe  not  worthy  of  admifiion  into  the 
fynagogues."  —  So  eafy  a  thing  it  is,  to  affirm  roundly,  with- 
out the  leafl  fhadovv  of  proof  I  If  indeed  it  be  a  crime  to  dif- 
fer from  the  printed  copies,  in  having  readings  more  agree- 
able to  the  Context,  more  agreeable  to  the  Antient  Verfions, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  New  Teftament ;  then  muft  thefe 
MSS,  efpecially  the  older  of  them,  plead  Guilty  :  otherwife, 
every  fuch  variation  exalts  their  honour,  and  encreafes  our 
obligation.  Some  of  thefe  MSS  were  written  by  renowned 
xabbies  j    and  others,    for  the  ufe,    or  at  the  command,    of 
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their  princes  and  great  men.  There  is  one,  above  550  years 
old,  written  in  the  days  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  there- 
fore probably  by  that  famous  rabbi  himfelf,  becaufe  it  con- 
tains his  Commentary;  in  which  MS  are  many  and  valuable 
variations.  And  I  have  found  many  and  valuable  variations, 
in  another  MS  ;  which  did  belong  to  a  Synagogue,  and  to 
a  Synagogue  in  jerufalem  itfelf ;  which  was  preferved  there, 
as  very  precious  and  very  venerable  :  but  it  now  belongs  to 
the  magnificent  library  of  His  Majcfty  The  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

1  10.  But,  "  as  all  the  printed  copies,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  printed,  have  very  nearly,  if  not  abfolutely  the  fame 
text ;  that  text,  thus  uniformly  eftablifhed,  muft  have  been 
taken  from  MSS  better,  and  more  to  be  depended  on,  than 
thofe  now  produced  with  fuch  very  ftrange  variations."  What 
is  here  fuppofed,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  has  lately  been 
found,  not  only  to  be  without  foundation,  but  alfo  to  be  the 
very  reverfe  of  the  truth  ;  becaufe  "  fome  of  the  printed  edi- 
tions differ  from  others,"  as  much  as  the  MSS  do  from  the 
printed  editions,  and  from  one  another.  One  only,  which  is 
the  very  firft  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  in 
1488,  has  more  than  12000  variations  from  the  text,  as  now 
commonly  printed  ;  very  many  of  which  variations  greatly  af- 
feft  the  fenfe 

'  Laftly.  But,  "  as  this  one  may  be  the  only  printed  edi- 
tion, which  has  many  and  great  variations,  it  may  have  been 
taken  from  a  very  bad  MS."  The  peradventures,  in  this  laft 
objection,  can  prove  nothing.  And  how  feeble  and  vain  are 
conjectures,  when  confronted  by  real  fads !  The  edition  of  the 
Hagiographa,  printed  in  1487,  and  that  of  the  whole  Bible, 
printed  in  1494,  having  alfo  been  collated  for  this  work,  are 
found  to  contain  thoufands  of  variations ;  many  of  which  are 
of  indifputable  importance.  And  yet  thefe  two  editions  differ 
fo  much  frdm  each  other,  and  from  that  of  1488,  as  to  prove, 
that  they  were  not  printed  from  one  another. 

«  In  confequence  of  the  difcovery  laft  mentioned,  and  of 
the  feveral  other  difcoveries  fpecified  in  the  articles  preceding, 
it  follows,  with  the  force  of  demonftration  — that  "  a  careful 
collation  of  the  Deft  Hebrew  MSS,  and  of  the  oldeft  printed  edi- 
tions, is  The  Method  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  taken,  in  order 
to  the  forming  of  a  proper  judgment,  concerning  the  Hebrew  text 
of  theOldTeftament."  And  therefore,  fince  we  have  now  den 
the  various  objections,  attended  with  their  feveral  confutations ; 
fince  we  have  been  witneffes  to  the  laft  breathings  of  a  dying 
opinion,  concerning  the  integrity  of  what  is  greatly  oorrupted  ; 
and  fince  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  fuch  a,  collation,  as  I  have 

under- 
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undertaken  is  at  laft  proved  to  univerfal  fatisfa&ion :  I  can- 
not but  congratulate  the  public,  on  this  collation  being  now 
completed.' 

If  any  one  afk,  what  is  to  be  now  done  with  this  collation  of 

the  Hebrew  MSS  ?  Dr.  Kennicott  replies *  In  order  to  the 

forming  of  a  proper  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  it  is  neceiTary  to 
confider — "  What  this  collation  was  to  be,  and  what  it  is." 

«  Let  it  then  be  recollected  here,  that  the  work  engaged  for 
was — to  collate  all  the  MSS  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  our 
own  country ;  and,  during  the  progrefs  of'  fuch  collation  at 
home,  to  procure  the  various  readings  of  fome  of  the  beft  MSS 
abroad. 

4  Now  the  number  of  Hebrew  MSS,  preferved  in  our  own 
kingdoms,  which  have  been  collated  on  this  occafion,  amounts 
to  140.  The  number  of  Foreign  collations,  received  already, 
and  likely  to  be  received  foon,  amounts  to  113.  And  the 
collations  of  the  whole,  or  parts,  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble, are  it.  Confequently,  the  total  of  collations,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  work,  is  265  :  probably  more,  by  above  100, 
than  have  as  yet  been  made  of  any  other  antient  book,  even 
of  the  New  Teftament — though  the  Old  Teftament  is  near- 
ly three  times  larger  than  the  New  ;  the  verfes  in  the  former 
being  23185,  and  in  the  latter  being  only  7959.  And  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  forgotten,  that  notwithftanding  this  great 
difference  in  the  fize  of  thefe  volumes  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  and  the  (till  greater  difference  in  collating  the  Greek 
MSS  by  whole  words,  and  the  Hebrew  MSS  by  fingle  letters ; 
yet  did  the  New  Teftament  employ  the  very  learned  and  very 
laborious  Dr.  Mill  (here  at  Oxford  likcwife)  not  Ten  years 
only,  but  Thirty. 

'  But,  though  the  collation,  thus  undertaken,  be  now  fi- 
nifhed,  there  muft  be  an  interval  of  fome  years,  before  this 
work  can  be  prepared  for  the  preTs  ;  and  of  fome  more  years, 
before  it  can  be  publiihed.  During  the  laft  of  thefe  periods, 
it  will  not  be  eafy  to  infert  regularly  any  new  collations ;  but 
during  the  firft  period,  and  efpecially  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
it,  it  will  be  very  practicable  to  add,  and  regularly  to  infert 
all  fuch  collations  as  may  hereafter  arrive  from  abroad. 

«  If  therefore  it  fhall  be  thought  advifeable,  (as  I  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt  but  it  will)  that  this  work  mould  be  prepared 
for  the  prefs  ;  that  is,  that  all  the  various  readings,  now  con- 
tained in  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  diftinct  and  feparate 
parcels,  mould  be  fele&ed,  forted,  connected  regularly,  and 
difpofed  uniformly,  in  the  molt  concife  yet  molt  intelligible 
and  clear  method,  at  one  view,  under  the  proper  verfe  of 
every  chapter  through  the  Old  Teftament :  while  this  exten- 
sive 
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five  operation  ftiall  be  preparing  and  carrying  on,  there  wi 
be  opportunity  for  inferring  the  various  readings  of  ether  Fo- 
reign collations,  efpecially  all  fuch  as  may  arrive  within  the 
next  Two  Years.' 

Among  the  collations  not  yet  received,  but  Toon  ex- 
pected, are,  thofe  of  the  following  MSS,  viz.  1.  Nine  MSS 
in  the  public  library  at  Strafburg.  2.  A  valuable  MS  at  Jena. 
3.  Four  MSS  at  Nuremberg.  4.  Seveial  MSS  at  Paris.  5.  A 
MS  at  Brieg  in  Silefia.  6.  The  oldeft  and  belt  of  the  Her 
brew  MSS  at  Berlin.  7.  A  MS  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible 
at  Cologne.  8.  The  oldeft  and  beft  of  the  MSS  at  Erfurt, 
three  at  Leipfic,  and  one  at  Drefden.  9.  A  MS  of  tne  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  at  Milan.  10.  A  MS  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  at  Leyden.  11.  A  MS  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
polTemon  of  Mr.  Sampfon  Simfon  of  New  York.  And  laftly  : 
that  nothing  might  be  left  unattempted,  where  fuccefs  was 
but  baiely  pofTible,  the  indefatigable  conductor  of  this  great 
work  has  employed  fome  of  his  friends  to  make  proper  en- 
quiries after  Hebrew  MSS  in  Afia,  near  Madrafs,  Aleppo, 
&c.  and  even  among  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Ho- nan  in 
China  ;  and  he  has  great  hopes  that  theie  enquiries  will  pro- 
duce fome   valuable  acquifitions. 

With  refpedl  to  the  pains  which  Dr.  Kennicott  himfelf  has 
taken  in  this  laborious  work,  he  tells  us,  that  during  the 
paft  ten  years,  it  has  been  his  general  rule,  to  devote  to  it 
10  or  12  hours  in  a  day,  and  frequently  14;  till  fuch  fevere 
application  became  no  longer  pofiible,  through  the  injuries 
done  to  his  conilitution. 

*  But  here,  fays  he,  it  may  be  ailedged,  that,  even  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  yet,  as  the  care 
taken  by  any  one  perfon,  how  great  foever,  is  but  the  care 
taken  by  one ;  how  can  that  one  anfwer  for  the  carefulnefs 
of  others  :  of  thofe,  whom  he  has  employed  as  his  afiiftants* 
and  whofe  parts  of  the  work  he  cannot  have  entirely  re-ex- 
amined r  My  anfwer  is  this.  The  patrons  of  this  work  are 
too  prudent  to  have  expected  what  was  plainly  impoHible. 
A  work,  which  cannot  be  done  by  one  man,  muft,  if  done  at 
all,  be  done  by  more  than  one.  And  rhat  collation,  which 
could  not  be  made  by  one  man,  could  not  be  reviled  by  one  ; 
becaufe  entirely  to  revife  the  whole  is  to  examine  each  colla- 
tion, as  to  every  thing  either  noted  or  omitted  ;  which  cer- 
tainly amounts  to  a  recollation. 

*  All  therefore,  which  could  reafonably  be  expelled,  was — 
that  the  conductor  of  the  work,  thus  necefiarily  affifted  by 
others,  fhould  ielect  the  futeft  and  moil  careful  among  fuch 
as  would  fubmit  to  the  employment j  and  direct,  fuperiMend, 

and 
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and 
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and  in  many  particulars  revife  their  feveral  labours,  as  far  as 
was  practicable.  No  perfons  have  been  employed  to  collate 
MSS,  who  were  not  properly  inftructed,  and  well  qualified  to 
defcribe  all  the  common  variations  :  and  the  fixed  rule  has 
been,  that  every  variation,  which  was  uncommon  and  difficult, 
was  marked  for  my  own  examination.  In  general;  before  a 
perfon  was  admitted  to  collate  any  MS,  he  was  firft.  of  all 
exercifed  in  tranfcribing  collations  before  made  ;  then  was 
tried  in  collating  part  of  a  MS  well  collated  before  :  and,  when 
thus  proved  to  be  careful  and  exact,  has  been  then  entrufled 
with  an  uncollared  MS,  under  the  redaction  fpecified  in  the 
preceding  fentence.  And,  after  all,  that  every  degree  of  Sa- 
tisfaction may  be  given,  to  my  own  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
minds  of  others ;  it  is  my  fixed  intention  (if  I  live,  and  am 
Sufficiently  encouraged  to  prepare  this  work  for  the  prefs) 
to  re-examine,  with  my  own  eyes,  all  the  MSS  in  England,  in 
many  of  the  mod  important  palTages  :  that  fo  this  work  may 
appear  with  as  much  perfection,  as  my  care  can  give  to  it.' 

By  the  foregoing  account  it  appears,  that  tho'  much  has  been 
done  already,  much  ftill  remains  to  be  done,  before  this  work 
can  be  prepared  for  the  prefs :  the  Selecting,  connecting,  adapt- 
ing, tranfcribing,  and  re-tranfcribing  fuch  an  infinity  of  ma- 
terials will,  if  poffible,  exceed  in  fatigue  even  the  pad  colla- 
tion. This,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  executed  without  feve- 
ral afiiftants.  Dr.  Kennicott  therefore  humbly  Submits  it  to 
the  greater  and  more  illuftrious  among  his  patrons,  upon  what 
plan  of  Support  and  encouragement  he  is  now  to  proceed.  The 
pair  Subscription  was  formed  in  order  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge the  expence  of  the  collation,  as  at  firft  undertaken  ; 
and  it  has  more  than  anfwered  its  original  purpofe,  becaufe  it 
has  enabled  him  to  make  that  work  more  complete,  by  procur- 
ing the  examinations  of  more  MSS,  than  feemed  poflible  at  firft. 

The  feveral  fubferiptions,  which  have  appeared  in  the  an- 
nual accounts  for  thefe  ten  years,  amount  to  £.  91 17  js.  6cf, 
But  our  learned  and  worthy  collator  has  made  it  appear,  to 
the  fatisfaction,  we  apprehend,  of  all  unprejudiced  perfons, 
that  the  whole  fum  (excepting  about  £  500,  which  will  by 
no  means  difcharge  the  expenc.es  of  the  collations  yet  expected) 
has  been  fairly  and  faithfully  laid  out  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  extenfive  undertaking. 

As  the  difinterefted  friends  of  literature,  we  can  only  wiih, 
that  the  learned  and  induftrious  collator  may  have  health  and 
fortitude  fufricient  to  complete  his  defign  ;  and  that  he  may  be 
amply  rewarded  for  his  aftonifhing  labours  in  completing  a 
work  fo  greatly  fubfervient  to  the  honour  of  revelation  ;  a 
work  facred  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

VI.  The 
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VI.  the  Prefent  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Mifliflp- 
pi ;  tuith  a  Geographical  De/crtption  of  that  River.  UlujI rated 
by  flam  and  Draughts,  By  Captain  Philip  Pittman. 
6s.    Nourfe. 

"^T  EAR  two  thoufand  years  ago  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
-*-^  and  Danube  were  in  the  fame  condition  that  the  banks 
of  the  Miflifippi  are  at  prefent.  Defert,  uncultivated  ;  the  few 
inhabitants,  wandering  tribes  of  favage  and  barbarous  nations, 
with  here  and  there  a  poft  or  fmall  eftablifhment  of  Romans. 
Some  centuries  hence,  what  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Da- 
nube  now  are,  thofe  of  the  Miflifippi  will  in  all  probability  be. 
A  defcription  of  the  former,  written  at  that  time  by  a  Ro- 
man officer,  would  be  accounted  in  thefe  days  a  moft  curious 
remain  of  antiquity.  It  would  afford  the  judicious  reafoner  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  obfervations  on  the  wonderful 
alterations  which  time  and  the  art  and  induftry  of  man  pro- 
duce upon  the  face  of  nature.  So,  in  the  fame  manner,  a 
few  centuries  hence,  when  thofe  deferts,  through  which  the 
Miflifippi  now  runs,  are  become  fully  cultivated,  and  the  feat 
of  a  mighty  empire,  the  work  now  under  our  confidcration 
will  be  accounted  a  precious  and  a  curious  relick. 

This  performance  is  written  in  a  plain  Ample  ftile,  and 
poflefles  all  the  internal  and  external  marks  of  truth  and  au- 
thenticity. It  is  calculated  to  be  particularly  ufeful  on  one 
account,  namely,  to  remove  thofe  prejudices  which  carelefs 
obfervers  and  ill-informed  perfons  have  conceived,  and  have 
been  too  affiduous  as  well  as  fuccefsful  in  propagating,  about 
the  province  of  Weft  Florida,  particularly  with  regard  to  its 
infalubrity.  We  mall  here  fubjoin,  as  we  conceive  it  muft  be 
of  general  ufe,  what  our  author,  captain  Pittman,  has  obferved 
as  to  this  moft  important  article  ;  and  he  fpeaks  from  expe- 
rience and  obfervation  on  the  fpot,  if  not  the  only,  certainly 
the  bell  ground-works  of  knowledge. 

'  I  am  furprifed  that  nobody  has  yet  attempted  to  wipe  off 
the  unfavourable  impreflions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  many  people,  from  the  unjuft  reports  made  of  the 
climate  of  Weil:  Florida,  and  which  ftill  retards  the  fettling  of 
that  fine  ceuntry,  A  regard  for  truth,  and  a  defire  to  render 
fervice  to  that  valuable  province,  the  welfare  of  which  has 
been  obftrucled  by  ignorance  and  mifreprefentation,  makes  me 
take  this  occafion  to  Ihew  the  true  caufes  of  its  fuppofed  un- 
healthinefs. 

«  Penfacola  and  Mobile  have  both  proved  fatal  to  our  troops ; 
the  former  from  mifmanagement.  the  latter  from  its  fituation. 

Whe^i 


J 
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When  we  took  pofTeflion  of  Penfacola,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1763,  it  con  fitted  of  a  fort  and  a  tew  {haggling  houfes  ; 
the  fort  was  conftrucled  of  high  itockades,  enclosing  in  a  very 
fmall  fpace  a  houfe  for  the  governor,  and  feverai  mi ferable 
huts,  built  with  pieces  of  bark,  covered  with  the  fame  mate- 
rials, and  molt  of  them  without  floors  ;  fo  that  in  the  fum* 
mer  they  were  a?  hot  as  ftcves,  and  the  land  engendered  all 
forts  of  vermin :  in  thefe  wretched  habitations  the  officers  and 
foldiers  dwelt. 

'  After  we  had  pofleflion  fome  time,  the  commandant,  with 
a  view  of  making  the  fortification  more  refpeitable,  fur- 
rounded  the  fort  with  a  ditch  ;  which,  in  fad,  could  an- 
fwer  no  other  purpofe,  than  holding  a  quantity  of  ftagnated 
water  to  empoifon  the  little  air  that  could  find  irs  way  inro 
the  garrifon.  The  thirty  firft  regiment  of  foot,  which  fufFcred 
remarkably  from  ficknefs  and  mortality  in  this  place,  was 
lent  to  it  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  fu miner  of  1765,  unpro- 
vided with  every  thing  necefTary  to  preferve  health  in  fuch  a 
fudden  change  of  climate.  Brigadier-general  Haldimand,  in 
the  beginning  of  1767,  immediately  after  his  arrival  here, 
caufed  the  enceinte  of  the  fort  to  be  confiderably  extended, 
widened  the  irreets,  removed  every  thing  that  could  obfrrucl  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  laid  the  place  open  to  the  fea,  to 
give  admiilion  to  the  breezes.  The  enfuing  fummer  was  ex- 
ceflive  hot,  the  thermometer  having  role  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  degrees ;  yet  by  the  falutary  precautions  the  general 
had  taken,  the  troops  were  remarkably  healthy,  few  fell  fick, 
and  fcarce  any  died  ;  although  their  lodgings,  which  of  them- 
felves  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufKcient  to  deitroy  a  good  con- 
ftitution,  were  little  improved  :  from  hence  I  prefume  that 
Penfacola  is  as  healthy  as  any  Englifh  fettlement  in  the  fouth- 
ern  provinces  of  North  America. 

'  Mobile  is  lituated  ou  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
juft  at  the  place  where  the  fiefh  and  fait  waters  mix  ;  when 
the  tide  goes  out  it  leaves  an  abundance  of  fmall  fifties  on 
the  marllies  which  lie  oppofite  the  town,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun  in  fummer  kills  the  fifh ;  and  the  flench  of  them,  of  the 
ftagnated  water  in  the  neighbouring  fwamps,  and  the  filmy 
mud,  render  the  air  putrid.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  water  oi"  the  wells  is  brackifh,  and  there  is  none  to  be 
found  wholfbme  within  lefs  than  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
place.  The  twenty-firft  regiment  of  foot  was  fent  to  Mobile 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  thirty-firft  regiment  gairifoned  Pen- 
facola, and  being  equally  unprovided  with  things  necefTary  for 
troops  newly  arrived  from  Europe,  and  unfeafoned  to  fuch  a 
Vol.  XXX.    November,  1770.  B  b  climate, 
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climate,  fuffered  almoft  as  much.  I  mall  only  add  on  this 
Jubject,  which  is  a  little  diftant  from  the  true  intent  of  my 
preface,  that  Weft  Florida  poflefTcs  the  greateft  advantage,  as 
to  its  lituation  for  commerce,  and  the  communications  to  the 
different  parts  are  rendered  eafy  by  fine  navigable  rivers,  the 
banks  of  which  are  covered  by  a  frefh  luxuriant  foil,  capable 
of  producing  every  thing  natural  to  thefe  climates. * 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  from  the  Preface.  The  body  of 
the  work  confifts  of  defcriptions  of  the  different  pofts  or  fet- 
tlcments  on  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi.. — Thefe  defcriptions 
refufe  all  abridgement,  being  extremely  concife,  which  their 
original  intention  required,  being  written  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fecretary  of  ltate.  There  is  very  little  hiftoricar  matter  in  it ; 
there  is,  however,  one  article  extremely  curious  and  but  little 
known,  viz.  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards 
took  pofielTion  of  the  province  of  Louifiana,  ceded  to  them  by 
the  court  of  France. 

«  Monf.  D'Abbadie  died  in  February  1765,  fince  which  the  paper 
money  iffued  by  him  has  fallen  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  its  ori- 
ginal value.  On  the  death  of  Monf.  D'Abbadie,  Monf.  Aiibry, 
commandant  of  the  troops,  fucceeded  him  as  governor,  and  Monf. 
Foucault,  commijfaire  ordonnaieur,  as  intendant.  Thefe  gentlemen 
continued  to  aci  in  their  refpeclive  ftations,  notwithstanding  the 
celHon  of  the  colony  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1764.  Don  Antonio 
D'Ulloa  arrived  at  Mew  Orleans  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1766, 
but  refafed  to  take  the  government  of  the  colony  on  him,  until  he 
mould  have  a  fuflicient  armed  force  to  eftablifh  his  authority.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1767  two  hundred  Spanifh  foldiers  were 
fent  from  the  Havanna,  but  thefe  he  did  not  think  fuflicient  to  en- 
force his  commands  in  a  country  where  the  Spanifh  government 
was  held  in  the  utrftolt  abhorrence  and  deteftation  ;  he  lent  about 
fixty  of  thefe  troops  to  erec"t  two  forts,  one  oppofite  fort  Bute,  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Ibbeville,  and  the  other  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
IVIifiifippi,  oppofite  the  Hatches  j  the  remainder  were  fent  in  the 
autumn  of  1767  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miflbury  j 
but  the  commandant  was  forbid  to  interfere  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  their  fettlements  in  the  Illinois  country,  where  Monf.  De 
Saint  Ange  continues  to  command  with  about  twenty  French  fol- 
diers. Don  Antonio  D'Ulloa,  who  had  already  carried  a  high 
hand  over  the  inhabitants,  received  fome  orders  from  his  court, 
by  which  the  commerce  of  the  colony  Was  greatly  reftricted,  and 
which  were  fo  di (agreeable  to  the  colonifrs,  that  they  revolted  from 
the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain  \  and  the  council,  by  an  edict, 
iiiferted  at  the  end  of  this  work,  obliged  him  and  the  principal 
Spanifh  officers  to  leave  the  province  in  November  1768,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Aubry's  remonfhances  and  the  proteft  he  made  againft 
the  edict  of  the  council. 

«  Monf.  de  Sacier,  one  of  the  council,  with  two  other  gentlemen 
of  the  colony,  was  fent  to  France  with  this  edift,  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  king;  they  were  isiprifoned  on  their  arrival, 
and  have  never  been  heard  of  iince. 

*  During 
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f  During  fix  months,  which  elapfed  before  news  could  be  received 
from  Europe,  the  unhappy  colonics  vainly  flattered  themfelves 
with  hopes  of  being  juftiried  for  the  fteps  they  had  taken  by  the 
court  of  France.  On  the  23d  of  .July,  1769,  news  was  brought 
to  New  Orleans  of  the  arrival  of  general  O'Reily  at  the  Bahze, 
with  eighteen  tranfports,  followed  by  ten  more  from  the  Havanna, 
having  four  thoufand  five  hundred  troops  on  board,  and  loaded 
with  ltores  and  ammunition.  This  intelligence  threw  the  town 
into  the  greatelt  conlfernation  and  perplexity,  as,  but  a  few  days 
before,  letters  had  arrived  from  Europe  fignifying  that  the  colony 
was  reftored  to  France. 

4  In  the  general  dittraction  that  took  place,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  the  adjacent  plantations  determined  to  oppofe  the 
landing  of  the  Spaniards,  and  lent  couriers  requiring  the  Germans 
and  Accadian  neutrals  to  join  them.  On  the  24-th  an  exprefs  arrived 
from  general  O'Reily,  which  was  read  by  Monf.  Aubry,  to  the 
people  in  church ;  by  this  they  were  informed  that  he  was  fent  by 
his  catholic  majefty  to  take  poiTeffion  of  the  colony,  but  not  to  dii- 
trefs  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  when  he  (hould  be  in  pofleiTion  he 
would  publifh  the  remaining  part  of  the  orders  he  had  in  charge 
from  the  king  his  matter;  and  (hould  any  attempt  be  made  to  op- 
pole  his  landing,  he  was  refolved  not  to  depart  until  he  could  put 
his  majefty 's  commands  in  execution. 

'  The  people,  diflatisfied  with  this  ambiguous  mefTage,  came  to 
a  refolution  offending  three  deputies  to  Mr.  O'Rcily,  viz.  Meflrs. 
Grandmaifon,  town-major,  La  Friniere,  attorney-general,  and  De 
iMazant,  formerly  captain  In  the  colony's  troops  and  a  man  of  very 
confiderable  property;  thefe  gentlemen  acquainted  him,  that  the 
inhabitants  had  come  to  a  refolution  of  abandoning  the  province, 
and  demanded  no  other  favour  than  that  he  would  grant  them  two 
years  to  remove  themfelves  and  effects.  The  general  received  the 
deputies  with  great  politenefs,  but  did  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
their  embaffy,  farther  than  alluring  them  that  he  would  comply 
with  every  reafonable  requefl  of  the  colonifts;  that  he  had  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  country  much  at  heart,  and  nothing  on  his  part 
(hould  be  wanting  to  promote  it;  that  all  pad  transactions  (hould 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  all  who  had  offended  (hould  be  for- 
given :  to  this  he  added  every  thing  that  he  imagined  could  flatter 
the  expectations  of  the  people.  On  the  ill  of  Auguit  the  deputies 
returned,  and  made  public  the  kind  reception  the  general  had 
given  them,  and  the  fair  promifes  he  had  made.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  now  greatly  tranquilized,  and  thofe  who  had  lie- 
fore  determined  fuddenly  to  quit  their  plantations  now  refolved  to 
remain  until  their  crops  were  olf  the  ground. 

'  During  the  abfence  of  the  deputies,  feveral  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants applied  to  captain  lieutenant  Campbell,  late  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  regiment,  then  at  New  Orleans,  to  acquaint  the  governor 
of  Weft  Florida  that  they  were  defirous  of  becoming  BiltifU  fub- 
jects,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  fend  a  proper  perfon  to  tender  them 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  diftribute  the  lands,  0:1  the  banks 
of  the  river  betwixt  the"  lbbeville  and  Natches,  for  them  to  fettle 
on,  and  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  near  two  thirds  of  the 
French  inhabitants,  and  by  German  and  Accadian  families,  of 
which  fix  hundred  men  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Thcfs 
would  have  proved  a  valuable  acquiGtton  to  the  province  of  Welt 
Florida,  and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  at  this  time  there  were  no 
troops  in  tnc  forts  of  Natches  and  lbbeville  to  give  them  protection. 
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*  On  the  1 6th  of  Auguft  general  O'Reily  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
with  one  frigate  and  twenty-two  tranfports,  and  came  on  ihore 
the  day  following  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  difembarking,  and 
the  grand  parade  for  drawing  up  his  troops;  he  was  attended  by 
Monf.  Aubry  and  the  ftaffoftbe  garrifon;  he  returned  on  board 
fbon  after,  and  was  tainted  by  the  frigate  and  the  garrifon.  Or- 
ders wers  given  for  the  troops  to  di  fern  bark  on  the  18th,  at  four 
a'clcck  in  the  morning,  by  firing  one  gun  from  the  frigate  ;  ilages 

|  previotlfly  made  to  reach  from  the  more  to  the  fides  of  the 
fhips  for  the  foldiers  to  pafs  over. 

•  On  a  iignal  being  given  all  the  troops  began  to  move,  and  in 
lefs  than  ten  minutes  were  formed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
from  thence  marched  to  the  grand  parade,  where  they  formed  the 
fquare.  'J  he  fliips  were  drefl'ed  with  the  colours  of  different  na- 
tions, and  the  fhrouds  and  yards  crouded  with  failors.  On  the 
jrenerars  going  on  fhore  he  was  fainted  by  the  frigate,  and  received 
four  cheers  from  the  failorsj  and  on  his  coming  on  the  parade  there 
was  a  general  difcharge  oT  cannon  and  f'mall  arms  from  the  gar- 
rifbn  and  militia,  attended  with  mufic  and  drums.  Don  Alex. 
O'Reily  and  Monf.  Aubry,  with  their  attendants,  followed  by  a 
croud  of  inhabitants,  went  to  that  angle  of  the  parade  where  the 
flag-Raff  flood.  Monf.  Aubry,  as  governor,  opened  his  orders 
from  his  moft  chriitian  majefty,  to  deliver  up  the  town  and  ifland 
of  New  Orleans,  and  province  of  Louifiana,  to  Don  Alex. 
O'Reily,  in  the  name  of  his  catholic  majefty  ;  and  exprefled  his 
1  appinefs  and  fatisfaclion  in  being  fucceeded  in  the  command  of 
that  country  by  a  man  of  his  humanity  and  worth;  to  which  g« 
neral  O'Reily  anfwered,  "  I  mail  make  it  the  rub  of  my  futi 
conduct  in  government,  to  imitate  thofe  wife  and  prudent  maxir 
in  admimftnng  juitice  by  which  you  have  gained   the  hearts 

.the  people,  even  at  the  moft  critical  juncture."  The  Spanifh  co- 
lour:: were  now  hoifted,  and  honoured  by  another  general  difcharge 
of  artillery  and  fmall  arms  from  the  garrifon ;  his  excellency  and 
attendants  went  to  church,  and  fung  Te  Deum,  whilft  the  guards 
were  relieving  :  after  church  was  over,  the  parade  was  difmifled, 
and  the  ioldiers  went  to  tae  barracks  appointed  for  them.  On  th 
19th  of  Aug  lift  the  town  militia  was  reviewed  :  from  this  day  th 
time  was  palled  in  receiving  and  making  vifits  until  the  25th  in  th 
tnoriung,  when  the  inhabitants  went  to  pay  their  refpects  to  their 
.new  governor  ;  as  they  entered  the  hall,  he  deflred  them  to  place 
themieives  fingly  round  the  room,  and  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
containing  the  names  of  the  perfons  principally  concerned  in  the 
late  infurrection,  fitch  in  were  prefent  he  begged  to  walk  into  the 
next  room,  where  an  ofneer  and  guard  attended  to  take  them  into 
cmtoriy,  1'uch  as  were  ah  lent  he  fent  for,  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
and  confined  them  in  ieparate  apartments,  fome  on  board  fhip, 
others  to  guards  and  common  prifons,  where  they  were  detained  to 
raJ  e  their  trials  for  high  trealon  j  their  flaves  and  other  effects  were 
fei/ed  in  the  king's  name.  On  the  27th  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, ordering  t  tie  inhabitants  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance;  and 
an  amnefty  to  all  concerned  in  the  late  revolt,  except  thofe  already 
in  cuitody  ;  and  another  was  publifhed  prohibiting  negroes  from 
monopolizing  provifions  coming  to  market,  or  buying  or  feiling 
without  a  written  leave  from  their  matters.  Shortly  after,  other 
orders  were  given  out,  by  which  all  the  Englifh  fubjecf  s,  proteftants, 
and  jews  of  every  nation,  were  enjoined  to  depart  from  the  province 
of  Louifiana,  and  all  conyn°rce  prohibited,  except  with  Old  Spain 
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and  her  iflands,  and  neither  of  thefe  having  demand  for  the  pro- 
duce of  Louiliana  and  their  returns,  if  any  trade  mould  take  place, 
could  not  be  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Millliippi. 

1  General  O'Reily  made  5re.1t  proleffions  of  friendlhip  to  tie  go- 
vernor of  Welt  Florida,  and  affured  him,  upon  every  occafion,  of 
his  wifbes  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  Englifh  neighbours.  His 
words  and  aclions  widely  differed  ;  he  endeavoured  to  tamper  with 
the  Indians  fettled  on  our  territories,  and  behaved  with  great  in- 
hofpitality  towards  all  Englifh  fubjecls  who  had  occa(ion  to  go  up 
the  river  Miflifippi,  and  infringed  the  articles  of  peace  by  fending 
a  party  of  foldiers  to  cut  the  hawfers  of  an  Englim  veuel,  called 
the  Sea  Floiver,  that  had  made  faft  to  the  bank  of  the  river  above 
the  town  ;  the  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  veffel  narrowly  efcaped 
being  loft.  It  is  impollible  for  veffels  to  navigate  upon  the  Miflifippi, 
unlets  they  are  permitted  to  make  fall  to  the  ihore,  as  has  been 
explained  in  the  foregoing  part  of  This  work  j  and  if  Englifh  vef- 
fe'.s  are  prevented,  they  cannot  be  laid  to  enjoy  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river,  conformable  to  the  articles  of  the  iall  peace. 

'  In  October,  great  and  folemn  preparations  were  made  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  high  treafbn,  who  continued  to 
undergo  a  cruel  and  rigorous  imprilbn'ment  until  the  3  ill  of  this 
month.  When  they  were  brought  before  the  high  court  of  juftice, 
as  it  was  called,  (it  was  more  properly  a  court  martial,  the  gerttrai 
himfelf  prefiding,  and  the  other  members  being  moifcly  SpanifK 
officers)  all  the  prifoners  were  found  guilty  of  the  charge  exhibited 
againfl  them ;  five  were  fentenced  to  be  fhot,  and  i'c\en  to  be  con- 
fined for  ten  years  to  the  Moro  caltle  at  the  Havanna.  Thofe  con- 
demned to  death  were  executed  the  day  following,  their  names, 
Monf.  LaFriniere,  king's  attorney ;  Monf.  De  Marquis,  formerly 
commandant  of  the  Swifs  companies  at  New  Oilcans,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis;  Monf.  De  Noyant,  captain  of  dragoons, 
Ion  of  the  late  king's  lieutenant  of  Louiliana;  Pierre  Carehe  and 
Petit,  merchants.  The  names  of  thofe  banifbed  to  the  Moro, 
Monf.  De  Mazant,  formerly  captain  in  the  colony  troops;  Monf. 
Garic,  regiller  of  the  council  ;  MelTrs.  DouiTet,  Miilet,  fen,  and 
jun.  and  Poupet,  merchant-. 

1  Monf.  Foucault,  the  intendant,  was  fent  prifoner  to  France. 
Monf.  Villeroy,  one  of  the  perfons  firft  arretted,  had  eifcbarked 
with  his  Haves  and  moll  valuable  effects,  designing  to  throw  himfelf 
under  the  protection  of  the  Englim  ;  but  being  afterwards  perbnd- 
ed  of  the  iincerity  of  the  Spanilb  general's  promifes,  be  landed 
with  his  ilaves  and  effects,  and  returned  to  his  plantation:  be  was 
i'o  enraged  at  the  treachery  that   had  been  ufs  I  -  him,   and 

at  the  cruel  treatment  he  received  when  in  confinement,  that  he 
died  raving  mad.  The  fate  of  Monf.  La  F-iniere's  daughter  and  only 
child  is  particularly  lamentable  j  this  you  I   b/>t 

fome  months  before  this  dreadful  event  to  Moi;1.  D  .  who 

was  handtorne  in  his  peffon,  and  amiable  in  his  diipolicion. 

*  It  is  impoffible  to  reflect  on  this  tragedy  but  with  horror  ar.d  de- 
teftation..  When  fraud  or  treachery  are  made  ule  of  to  deifroy  an 
enemy,  .or  puniih  the  guilty,  it  dilgraces  a  nation  and  the  name  of 

1  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  king  of  Spain,  in  his  acceptation  of 
Louiliana,  prom  ills  the  inhabitants  their  original  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  ro  continue  the  French  Counfellors  in  his  council :  he 
alio  offers  to  receive  ail  the  t  oops  employed  by  the  king  of  France 
in  that  country  into  his  {ervicej  but  the  g  that  they  were 
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to  receive  no  more  pay  than  they  had  formerly  been  allowed,  which 
is  ccnlidtrably  lei's  than  the  pay  of  Spaniih  troops,  refilled  entering 
into  that  fei'V ice  to  a  man.' 

From  this  tragical  relation  it  will  fufficiently  appear,  what 
a  difference  rheie  is  between  the  Briiifh  government  and  that 
of  their  rival  Mates,  and  between  the  GtUation  of  thofe  French- 
men  who  in  confcqucuce  of  th*  late  war  have  become  Britifn, 
and  thole  who  in  confequenoc  of  that  ceflion  have  become 
Spanilb  fubje&s.  How  preferable  is  the  condition  of  the  for- 
mer, and  how  happy  ought  they  to  think  themfelves. 

'1  he  reft  of  this  performance  contains  a  fhort  account  of 
the  feveial  (mall  fettkments  on  the  eaft  and  weft  banks  of  the 
river,  paniculariy  of  New  Orleans.  Thefe,  confidering  the 
immenfe  trad  which  they  occupy,  are  extremely  few  in  num- 
ber.— Our  author  likewife  relates  feveral  very  curious  parti- 
culars with  refpect  to  this  renowned  ftream  :  firft,  that  though, 
like  many  other  great  rivers,  it  annually  overflows  its  banks ; 
yet  it  is  the  only  one  which  never  receives  any  of  thofe  wa- 
ters back  into  its  channel,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conftru&ion 
of  its  banks,  which  are  every  where  higher  than  the  adjacent 
grounds.  Though  fo  extremely  muddy  as  to  depofitc  in  a 
lhort  time,  in  a  fmall  tumbler,  two  inches  deep  of  ilime,  yet 
its  waters  are  remarkably  wholfome,  and  are  drank  taken  frefh 
out  of  the  river  by  rowers  and  other  people  when  in  the  high- 
eft  ilate  of  perfphation,  without  the  leaft  prejudice  to  their 
health. 

This  work  is  enriched  whh  curious  and  accurate  draughts 
taken  by  the  author  on  the  fpor.  The  hrii  is  a  plan  of  New 
Orleans.  The  next  is  a  draught  of  the  river  Ibbeville,  being 
the  boundary  till  it  runs  into  the  Miffifippi  between  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Spanifh  territories.  The  third  is  a  plan  of  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Cafcafkies.  The  three  following  are  draughts  of  the 
JVliflifippi  from  the  Dalize  near  its  mouth  to  Fort  Chartres  in 
the  Illinois  country,  the  moft  difiant  poft  in  pofleflion  of  the 
Engliih.  The  feventh  is  a  plan  of  the  town  of  Mobile,  the 
fecond  city  in  Weft  Florida. 


VII.  A  Frte  Addrefs  to  Frotejiant  Dffenters,  on  the  Subjefi  of 
Church  Dtfaphne,  &c.  By  Jofeph  Piieftly,  LI.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
2s.  td.     Johnfon. 

TH  E  author,  in  his  preliminary  difcourfe,  takes  notice  of 
fome  of  the  falfe  and  unworthy  notions  of  God,  of  his 
rnoral  government,  and  of  the  whole  Chriftian  fcheme,  which 
gradually  crept  into  the  church,  and  debafed  the  fpirit  and 
temper  of  Chiiftianity.  Though  he  acknowledges,  that  by 
l&e  labours  of  many  courageous  and  excellent  men,  fome  of  the 
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g^ofler  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  dortrine  and  difcipline  have 
been  happily  rectified,  and  the  fpirit  of"  Chriftianity  has  been 
improved  in  confequence  of  it.  Yet  he  thinks,  that  much 
ftill  remains  to  be  done,  efpecially  with  refpect  to  the  doc- 
trines which  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  Calvi- 
niftical,  which,  he  fays,  entirely  disfigure  the  Chriftian 
fcheme,  debafe  its  fpirit,  make  thoufands  of  unbelievers  in 
Chriftian  countries,  and  effectually  prevent  the  general  recep- 
tion of  our  religion  among  Jews,   Mahometans,  and  heathens. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  Addrefs  he  tells  us,  that  there  is 
hardly  the  face  of  any  thing  that  can  be  called  difcipline 
among  the  Diffenters,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  generally 
denominated  rational  Diffenters ;  and  that  the  effects  of 
this  deficiency  are  very  confpicuous.  He  therefore  exhorts 
them,  after  having  rejected  what  has  proved  to  be  tyrannical 
and  miichievous  in  church  authority,  to  refume  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  confident  with  Chriftian  liberty,  to  promote  a  Chri- 
ftian temper,  and  lead  to  good  morals. 

This  work  is  divided  into  feveral  fections.  In  the  firft  he 
gives  a  view  of  the  outlines  of  the  ancient  church  difcipline, 
and  the  general  effects  of  it.  In  the  fecond  he  endeavours  to 
trace  out  the  corruptions  of  it. 

Among  thofe  corruptions  he  reckons  the  exaltation  of  the 
preibyters  or  elders,  and  of  the  deacons  alfo,  into  the  rank  of 
fingle  bifhops,  in  churches  ;  ecclefiaftical  animadverfions  up- 
on particular  opinions  \  the  annexing  of  civil  penalties  to  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  ;  the  injunction  of  a  variety  of  ridi- 
culous penances,  as  walking  barefoot,  repeating  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pater- nofters,  and  ave-marias,  pilgrimages,  &c.  and 
efpecially  the  commutation  of  thofe  for  fums  of  money.  In 
confequence  of  which,  he  obferves,  religion  became  a  mere 
trade,  and  was  a  fund  of  valt  wealth  to  the  priefts  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  who  fpent  the  fums  they  extorted  from  the  fu- 
perftiiion  of  the  people  in  the  moil  abominable  exceffes. 

In  the  third  fection  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
very  low  ftate  of  church  difcipline  among  the  rational  Dif- 
fenters ;  and  (hews,  that  in  confequence  of  this  neglect,  the 
original  ends  of  a  Chriftian  fociety  are  very  imperfectly  an- 
fwered. 

In  the  fourth  he  endeavours  to  trace  out  the  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  bring  church  difcipline  into  its  prefent 
low  eftate. 

In  the  fifth  he  exhibits  a  view  of  the  progrefs  and  prefent 
eftimation  of  preaching,  which,  he  fays,  is  become  almoft  the 
lole  object  of  their  affemblies. 
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In  the  fixth  be  has  given  us  a  delineation  of  a  me- 
ihod  of  church  government,  the  heads  of  which  are  as  fol- 
low. AH  the  member*  of  the  fociety  are  to  meet  and  make 
choice  of  a  proper  perfon  to  officiate  among  them  as  a  public 
inftruc^or. — Being  provided  with  a  minifter,  correfponding  to 
the  office  of  a  bilhop  in  the  primitive  times,  the  fociety  in  the 
next  place,  is  to  chufe  a  number  of  the  more  elderly,  grave, 
and  ferious  perfons,  and  withal,  if  poffible,  the  more  wealthy 
of  their  own  members,  to  bear  the  title  and  office  of  elders. 
The  choice  is  to  be  made  by  lot  or  ballot,  and  not  fewer  to 
be  appointed  than  ten  or  twenty  in  a  fociety  of  three  or  four 
hundred.  Thefe  ciders  with  the  minifter  at  their  head 
(but  with  no  more  power  than  any  other  of  them)  are  to 
form  a  cenfijiory,  and  to  meet  about  once  a  month  to  confult 
together  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and  the  bed  mer 
thod  of  promoting  its  real  interefts. 

With  refpect  to  their  office  and  the  method  of  regulating 
the  fociety,  our  author  proceeds  in  this  manner : 

c  Let  it  be  the  bufinefs  of  every  elder  to  admonifli  all  the 
members  of  the  fociety  that  live  within  his  diftrift  or  neigh- 
bourhood, of  every  irregularity,  or  tendency  to  it,  with  pru- 
dence and  ciifcretion  ;  taking  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  or 
of  the  -minifter,  in  difficult  cafes  ;  let  notorious  offenders  only, 
and  thofe  who  have  rejected  the  repeated  admonitions  of  one 
or  more,  be  propofed  to  the  whole  fociety  for  public  cenfure  ; 
and  when  a  perfon  incurs  the  laft  fentence,  excommunication, 
let  him  not,  however,  as  in  the  primitive  times,  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  public  worfhip,  but  let  fome  other  me- 
thod be  taken  of  letting  it  be  known,  that  he  is  no  member 
of  the  fociety.  For  this,  and  other  purpofes,  let  a  regifter  be 
kept  of  all  public  proceedings.  In  very  difficult  cafes,  let  the 
minifter  and  elders  of  one  church  confult  with  the  minifter 
and  elders  of  other  churches,  and  give  one  another  mutual 
advice. 

*  I  il'.ould  think  it  advifable,  that  every  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety fivonld  formally  give  in  his  name  as  fuch,  that  it  be  en- 
tered in  the  public  regifter,  and  that  this  aft  be  confidered 
by  the  reft  as  an  admiffion  to  communion  with  them  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  and  alfo  as  a  promife  on  his 
fide,  that  he  will  communicate,  provided  he  really  believe  the 
rite  to  be  an  inftitution  of  Chrift.  But  let  not  this,  or  any 
other  opinion  exclude  a  perfon  from  the  benefit  of  the  fociety, 
if  he  be  a  believer  |n  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  profefs  obe- 
dience to  it,  as .  far  as  he  underftancis  it ;  and  let  not  any 
perfons,    though    they  be   no  Chriftians,    be  at   all    difcor- 
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?«ged  from  attending  any  religious  exercifes  of  the  fociety,  as 
often  as  they  pleafe. 

i  If  it  ihould  happen  that  the  minifter  be  abfent  on  a 
Lord's- day,  and  no  other  perfon,  equally  qualified,  can  be 
Conveniently  procured  to  officiate  in  his  place  ;  and  if  it  be 
thought  that  the  fociety  would  fuffer  by  being  difperfed,  let 
one  or  more  of  the  elders  fupply  his  place,  by  reading  the 
fcriptures,  and  diftinctly  pronouncing  prayers  and  difcourfes, 
generally  approved. 

*  I  would  advife,  that,  the  elders  and  deacons  of  a  church 
make  ufe  of  the  compofitions  of  others,  whenever  they  do 
any  part  of  the  miniiterial  duty*  It  is  barely  pofilble  that 
perfons  who  have  had  no  liberal  education,  mould  acquit  them- 
felves with  propriety  and  decency,  either  in  prayer  or  preach- 
ing, without  that  affiftance.  It  is  very  pofilble,  indeed,  that, 
in  their  attempts  at  extempore  prayer,  or  preaching,  they  may 
pleafe  themfelves,  and  fome  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  that  fuccefs  is  very  apt  to  fill  them  with  vanity  and 
i'tlf- conceit,  for  want  of  that  juft  view  of  things,  and  that 
knowledge  of  themfelves,  which  it  is  hardly  polfible  to  ac- 
quire, without  more  reading,  thinking,  and  converfing  with 
the  world,  than  generally  falls  to  the  mare  of  the  private 
members  of  Chriftian  focieties.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  almoft  al- 
ways found,  that  the  ignorant  and  conceited  are  the  moft  for- 
ward, while  the  truly  modeft,  and  bell:  qualified,  are  the  moft 
backward  to  mew  their  taknts  in  public  ;  and  many  are  the 
mifchiefs  that  I  have  known  this  cuftom  to  have  produced  in 
focieties. 

4  There  will  be  a  particular  propriety  in  the  elders  vifiting 
the  fick  and  afflicted,  as  they  will  generally  be  their  neigh- 
bours, and  perfons  to  whom  they  will  be  able  to  unburden 
their  minds,  with  more  freedom  than  they  can  to  a  minifter. 

*  As  to  the  nsceffary  civil  offices  of  the  fociety,  fuch  as 
making  collections,  diftributing  the  bread  and  wine,  &c.  I 
imagine  that  perfons  of  an  age  inferior  to  that  of  elders,  will 
be  the  moft  proper  to  difcharge  them.  Let  them,  however, 
be  young  men  ot  fobriety  and  good  character,  bearing  the 
title  of  deacons,  and  let  this  office  be  confidered  as  a  rank  in 
the  church  prepaiatory  to  that  of  elder. 

•  In  general,  let  no  elder  be  under  thirty,  or  perhaps  for- 
ty,  and  no  deacon  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

'  Let  both  the  elders  and  deacons  be  ordained  to  their  of- 
fice by  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  ;  and,  if  it  be  con- 
venient, let  the  minifters  of  other  focieties  be  invited  to  attend 
and  affift. 
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'  Laftly,  let  this  new  formed  fociety  imitate  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  and  modern  Quakers,  in  attending  to  the  tempo- 
ral welfare  of  the  members  of  the  fociety  ;  particularly  in  en- 
couraging induftry,  difcountcnaucing  idlenefs  and  profligacy, 
and  effectually  relieving  the  induftrious  and  helplefs  poor, 
tor  this  purpofe  let  collections  be  made,  as  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  and  among  the  modern  Methodiits,  much  more 
frequently  than  is  ufually  among  us ;  for  by  tins  means  greater 
iums  arc  raifed  with  lels  difficulty.  If  it  be  thought  proper,. 
let  an  infutution  of  later  ages  be  adopted,  and  ftewards  of  the 
public  funds  be  appointed,  who,  in  their  general  rules  of  dis- 
tribution,  mail  be  governed  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 

*  Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  conftitution,  order,  and  difci- 
piine,  that  I  could  with,  but  defpair  ever  to  fee  citabliflied  in 
Chriftian  churches.  Were  I  a  member  of  fuch  a  church,  I 
jhould  rejoice  in  its  privileges,  and  I  mould  dread  its  cenfures.' 

As  many  objections,  no  doubt,  might  be  made  to  this 
fcheme  of  church  difcipline,  our  author  confiders  fuch  as  he 
thinks  of  any  weight,  and  more  diftinclly  points  out  fome  of 
the  advantages  which  he  fuppofes  would  attend  it. 

The  concluding  fecYion  contains  fome  additional  confidera- 
tions,  as  motives  to  the  eftablilhment  of  ecclefaftical  dif- 
cipline. 
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A  S  the  author  of  this  excellent  poem  hath  made  confiderable 
"^*  additions  to  if,  and  improved  it  in  this  fifth  edition  ;  and  as 
it  hath  not  been  read  fo  much  as  it  deferved,  fince  its  novelty 
was  worn  out,  we  may,  without  impropriety,  give  it  our  par- 
ticular attention. 

If  in  this  criticifm  any  fentiments,  or  expreflions  mould 
come  from  us,  which  may  feem  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
Homer,  we  here  offer  a  precaution,  to  guard  them  againft 
mifmterpretation. 

The  belt  criterions  of  productions  in  the  fine  arts,  are  the 
genuine  feelings,  and  the  improved  tafte  of  mankind  ;  not  early 
examples,  and  dogmatical  laws.  Liberal  fcholars  judge  of 
Homer  himfelf  by  the  former  tefts ;  while  mechanical  pedants 
eftimate  him  by  the -latter.  Yet  we  mould  be  loth  to  (how 
irreverence  to  the  fame  of  the  father  of  poetry.  We  are  ready 
to  allow,  what  it  would  be  impertinence  in  us  to  deny,  that 
Homer's  greatnefs  has  never  been  excelled  ;  that  to  be  pof- 
ieffed  of  it  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  aftonithing,  and 
convinces  us,  that  in  whatever  period  he  had  flourifhed,  he 
would  have  been  the  firft  of  his  cotemporary  poets;  and  that 
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Ills  faults,  or  rather  his  excrefcences,  and  luxuriance/ are  rot 
to  be  imputed  to  his  penetrating  and  comprehenfive  mind,  but 
to  the  rudenefs  of  his  times.  It  is  weak  and  ridiculous  to 
commend,  or  imitate,  a  fentiment  or  fimile,  merely  becaulc 
it  was  written  by  Homer :  but  it  is  equally  weak  and  ab- 
furd,  to  incur  rhe  literary  infamy  of  Perrault,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  perfuade  the  world  that  Homer  was  but  an  ordinary 
man  ;  and  that  the  emotions  which  the  reading  of  his  poems 
have  raifed  for  three  thoufand  years,  have  been  excited  with- 
out a  caufe. 

After  this  preliminary  homage  to  the  reputation  of  Homer, 
if  in  the  fequel  of  this  article  we  venture  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween what  is  inconfiderately  admired,  and  what  deferves  to 
be  admired,  we  (hall  not  fear  the  imputation  of  temerity  and 
prefumption. 

The  fubject  of  Mr.  Glover's  poem  is  the  famous  expedition 
of  Leonidas  to  the  {traits  of  Thermopylae,  to  oppofe  the  en- 
trance of  the  numerous  armies  of  Xerxes,  by  that  palTage  into 
Greece.     When  the  Afiatic  monarch  was  making  warlike  pre- 
parations againft  Greece,  the  Lacedaemonians  fent   meffengers 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  inquire  the  event  of  the  war.     The 
anfwer  of  the  oracle  was,  that  unlefs  a  king   defcended  from 
Hercules  mould  die,  Lacedaemon  would  be  deftroyed.     Leoni- 
das, a  king  of  Sparta,  and  a  defcendant  of  Hercules,  on  hear- 
ing this  decree  of  the  gods,  offered,  without  hefitation,  to  die 
for  his  country.     He  marches  forth  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  choice  troops  of  Sparta  ;  in   his  way  to  Thermo- 
pylae, he  is  joined   by   forces  from   the  different  countries  of 
Greece  ;  and,  on   his   arrival   there,    his  army  amounted    to 
about  eighteen  thoufand  men.     With   this  number,  he  is  to 
check  the  irruption  of  at  leaft  two  millions  of  Perfians.     In 
the  repeated  engagements  betwixt  the  two  armies,  the  Barba- 
rians are  repulfed  with  great   daughter.     The    Greeks,  how- 
ever, with  many  obltinate  encounters,  and  prodigies  of  valour, 
are  at  length  much  diminished.    The  fmall  remaining  number, 
with  Leonidas  at  their  head,  make  their  laft  ftand  for  Greece, 
and  facrifice  their  lives  to   liberty.     They  fink  down  in   ho- 
nourable death,  overwhelmed   with  multitudes,  and  exhauftcd 
by  the  efforts  of  their  own  courage.     Leonidas  falls  the  laft  of 
the  Grecian  commanders,  not  the  victim  of  one  arm,  but  e$~ 
piring  by  the  wounds  of  many. 

This  is  the  ground-work  of  this  beautiful  and  animated 
poem.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Glover  is  adequate  to  his  noble 
fubject.  The  preparatives  to  this  famous  expedition,  the  do- 
meftic  fceces  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  precede  it,  are  juffly 
imagined,    and  elegantly  and  pathetically  defcribed.     His  au- 
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gull  hero  is  ftiikingly  characterized,  and  diftinguifhed  :  we 
are  interefted  in  every  word  that  he  fpcaks,  in  every  motion 
of  his  majeftick  frame.  Our  minds  accompany  him  attentively 
from  the  beginning  of  his  march  to  his  glorious  death  at  Ther- 
mopylx.  The  portraits  of  his  other  heroes,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  Xerxes's  army,  are  artfully,  and  ftrongly  diver- 
sified. It  is  not  without  foundation  objected  to  Virgil,  that 
his  warriors  are  not  different  enough  from  one  another.  But 
this  objection  cannot  be  made  to  Mr.  Glover  ;  he  excels  in 
marking  his  characters  with  diftinguifhing  peculiarities.  We 
have  not  here  the  fortemqut  Cyan,  foriemjut  Cloantbum  ; — but 
the  fage  Diencces,  and  the  hofpirable  Oileus ;  Diomedon  ex- 
hibits to  us  the  rough,  honed,  and  intrepid  foldier;  the 
courage  of  his  friend  Dithyrambus  is  foftened,  and  adorned 
with  elegance  of  manners,  with  a  tafte  for  poetry,  and  talents 
for  the  arts.  In  Menaiippus,  the  poet  delineates  a  youth  who 
claims  our  love,  and  our  efteem  :  his  mind  is  ingenuous,  and 
iufoeptible  ;  he  is  ardent  for  military  glory,  yet  modeft,  and 
obedient  to  the  advice  of  experience  and  age.  In  Xerxes,  and 
his  attendants,  the  fultan  and  the  flave  are  painted  in  natural 
and  lively  colours  ;  and  in  their  conferences,  the  principles 
and  prejudices  of  defpotical  government  are  forcibly  reprefented. 
The  character  of  Artemifia,  queen  of  the  Carians,  is  Angu- 
lar and  picturefque  :  fhe  unites  the  valour  and  activity  of  the 
foldier  with  the  dignity  of  the  queen  ;  an  admiration  of  Greek 
heroifm  with  fidelity  to  the  Perfian  monarch.  Hyperanthes 
is  a  prominent  character  among  the  ftupid  and  fervile  Afiaticks ; 
the  intrepidity,  the  generofity,  the  tendernefs  of  his  nature, 
extort  our  admiration  of  him,  and  make  us  regret  that  he  is 
fighting  in  fo  bad  a  caufe. 

We  are  not  in  this  poem  made  acquainted  with  warlike  dif- 
pofitions  and  operations,  by  tedious  enumeration  and  trite  de- 
scription. When  the  Spartan  phalanx  moves,  we  too  are  put 
in  motion  by  the  imagery  of  the  poet.  We  fee  the  ardour  of 
their  eyes,  and  feel  their  throb  for  glory.  Mr.  Glover,  re- 
markably diiplays  the  elegance  of  his  imagination  in  fome 
parts  of  his  work,  in  which  he  imitates,  and  improves  upon 
Homer,  and  which  it  required  uncommon  art  and  talents  to 
render  agreeable  and  entertaining.  His  catalogue  of  Xerxes's 
forces  is  adorned  with  fine  painting  ;  and  the  feveral  nations 
are  diftinguifhed  by  fhort,  but  beautiful  defcriptions  of  their 
arms,  their  country,  and  their  manners.  His  furvey  of  the 
Perfian  army  is  certainly  more  entertaining  than  Homer's  ca- 
talogue of  the  Grecian  fhips  ;  an  unideal  lift  of  proper  names, 
which  could  only  be  interefting  to  his  countrymen,  as  it  might 
help  to  afcertain  their  geography. 
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Mr.  Glover,  too,  when  he  enumerates  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed, interfperfes  the  detail  with  affecting  imagery  more  than 
Homer.  When  a  warrior  is  flain  in  Leonidas,  the  poet  gene- 
rally informs  us  of  fome  important  circum fiance  of  his  hiftory. 
Of  this  information,  Homer  h  very  fparing  :  though  he  is 
very  minute  in  relating  the  various  wounds  by  which  his  heroes 
are  fent  to  the  Stygian  fhades.  His  account  of  flaughter  may 
be  amufing  to  anatomifts,  but  they  are  difagreeable  and  pain- 
ful to  a  reader  who  is  merely  a  man  of  imagination  and  tafte. 

Let  not  an  invidious  and  malignant  critic  tax  us  with  rafh- 
nefs  and  prefumption,  for  comparing  fome  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  of  Leonidas.  Excellence  in  writing  is  not  confined  to  the 
Greek  language,  nor  to  the  pagi  of  Homer. 

Mr.  Glover  has  made  a  moft  happy  choice  of  a  general 
fubjeft,  and  of  a  hero.  The  defence  of  Greece  at  Thermo- 
pylae is  one  of  the  moft  memorable  events,  and  Leonidas  one 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  characters  in  hiftory.  The  brutal  wrath 
of  the  fon  of  Peleus,  and  its  effects,  cannot  come  in  compe- 
tition with  thofe  noble  objects.  Nor  is  our  attention  fo  much 
attracted  by  the  piety  of  JEneas,  and  the  founding  of  a  co- 
lony, as  by  them. 

The  judgment  likewife  of  the  epic  poet  deferves  to  be  highly 
praifed,  when  he  chufes  a  fubject  likely  to  captivate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nation  to  which  his  work  is  principally  addrefled. 
The  exploits  of  Leonidas,  and  his  countrymen,  for  the  caufe 
of  liberty,  though  admired  by  Europe,  are  certainly  with  pe- 
culiar propriety  held  forth  to  the  view  of  England,  the  freeft 
country  in  the  world. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice  of  the  epifodes  in  Leo- 
nidas, which  are  extremely  beautiful  and  fentimental,  full  of 
fine  defcription,   and  elevated  morality. 

This  poem  contains  a  great  variety  of  fimilies,  not  one  of 
which,  perhaps,  is  exceptionable.  They  are  pertinent  to  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  they  are  painted  with, 
flowing  colours,  and  warm  exoreflion. 

The  verification  of  Leonidas  is  harmonious ;  but  it  is  to 
be  wifhed,  that  its  harmony  had  been  more  varied.  A  writer 
of  an  epic  poem  mould  particularly  endeavour  to  acquire  a 
wide  compafs  of  poetical  modulation.  For  the  tedium,  which 
the  reading  of  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  metrical  lines  is  apt  to 
bring  upon  a  reader,  feems  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  why  that 
fpecies  of  compofition  is  extremely  difficult. 

The  fpeeches  in  Leonidas  have  great  merit;  they  are  not 
too  prolix  ;  we  never  with  to  be  at  the  end  of  them  ;  they  are 
characteriftick  of  the  fpeakers;  they  kindle  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  reads  them  the  flame  of  patiioafm  and  virtue. 
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It  will  be  proper  to  exemplify  from  the  poem  fome  of  its  prin- 
cipal beauties  in   confirmation  of  our  praife. 

Leonidas,  when  he  is  about  to  inarch  from  Sparta,  goes  to 
take  leave  of  his  queen.  The  whole  interview  betwixt  them 
is  extremely  pathetic.  After  he  has  confoled  her  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  huiband  and  a  hero,  the  poet  paints  the  following 
tender  domeftic  fcene. 

•  Here  paus'd  the  patriot.     In   religious  awe 
C-Jrief  heard  the  voice  of  virtue.     No  complaint 
The  folemn  filence  broke.     Tears  ceasM  to  flow  5 
Ceas'd  for  a  moment  foon  again  to  ftream. 
Behold,  in  arms  before  the  palace  drawn, 
His  brave  companions  of  the  war  demand 
Their  leader's  prefence.     Then  her  griefs  renew'd, 
Surpafling  utt'rance,  intercept  her  fighs. 
Each  accent  freezes  on' her  falt'ring  tongue. 
In  fpeechleis  anguifh  on  the  hero's  brealt 
She  finks.     On  ev'ry  tide  his  children  prefs, 
Hang  on  his  knees,  and  kifs  his  honor'd  hand. 
His  foul  no  longer  ftruggles  to  confine 
Her  agitation.     Down  the  hero's  cheek, 
Down  flows  the  manly  forrow.     Great  in  woe 
Amid  his  children,  who  inclofe  him  round, 
He  ftands,  indulging  tendernefs  and  love 
In  graceful  tears,  when  thus  with  lifted  eyes, 
Addrefs'd  to  heav'n.    Thou  ever-living  pow'r, 
Look  down  propitious,  fire  of  gods  and  men  1 
O  to  this  faithful  woman,  whofe  defert 
May  claim  thy  favor,  grant  the  hours  of  peace  I 
And  thou,  my  bright  forefather,  feed  of  Jove, 
O  Hercules,  neglect  not  thefe  thy  race  ! 
But  fince  that  ipirjt,  I  from  thee  derive, 
Tranfports  me  from  them  to  refiltlefs  fate, 
Be  thou  their  guardian  !  Teach  them  like  thyfelf 
By  glorious  labours  to  embellilh  life, 
And  from  their  father  let  them  learn  to  die.' 

In  the  fixth  book,  the  Grecian  commander,  fatigued  with 
purfuing  the  Perfians,  retires  fot'  refreshment  to  a  cave  in  the 
fide  of  mount  Oeta.  Dithyrambus,  difcovering  a  pafiage 
through  it,  afcends  to  the  temple  of  the  Mufes.  We  are  forry 
we  have  not  room  to  give  our  readers  his  interview  with  the 
prieftefs,  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Glover's  powers  in  defciiptive 
poetry. 

The  beautiful  epifode  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  makes  part 
of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  of  this  poem.  Ariana 
was  fifter  to  Xerxes.  Teribazus  was  a  young  officer  in  the 
Perfian  army ;  his  mind  was  fufceptible  and  elegant,  and  en- 
riched with  knowledge.  He  had  long  entertained  a  pafiion 
for  Ariana,  who  cherimed  as  warm  a  flame  for  him  :  they 
Jtept  their  love,  however,  a  fecret  from  each  other  ;  *as  they 
could  not  hope  to  be  united  in  marriage,  from  the  inequality 
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•f  their  ftations.     The  foliloquy  of  Teribazus  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  againft  Greece,  is  natural  and  tender. 
«  Yet  thus  to  lave,  defpairing  to  poffefs, 

Of  all  the  torments,  by  relentlefs  fate 

On  life  inflicled,  is  the  moft  f'evere. 

Do  I  not  feel  thy  warnings  in  my  bread, 

That  flight  alone  can  fave  me  ?  I  will  go 

Back  to  the  learn'd  Chaldeans,  on  the  banks 

Of  Ganges  feek  the  fages  j  where  to  heav'n 

With  thee  my  elevated  foul  fiia.ll  tow'r. 

O  wretched  Teribazus  !   all  confpires 

Againft  thy  peace.     Our  mighty  lord  prepares 

To  overwhelm  the  Grecians.    Ev'ry  yourh 

Is  caird  to  war  ;  and  I,  who  lately  pois'd 

With  no  inglorious  arm  the  foldier's  lance, 

Who  near  the  fide  of  Hyperanthes  fought, 

Mult  join  the  throng.     How  therefore  can  I  fly 

From  Ariana,  who  with  AuVs  queens 

The  fplendid  camp  of  Xerxes  mult  adorn? 

Then  be  it  fo.     Again  I  will  adore 

Her  gentle  virtues.     Her  delightful  voice, 

Her  gracious  fweetnefs  fliall  again  diffufe 

Reiiftlefs  magic  through  my  raviuYd  heart  j 

Till  paflion,  thus  with  double  rage  enflam'd, 

Swells  to  diltraction  in  my  tortur'd  breaft, 

Then — but  in  vain  through  darknefs  do  I  fearch 

My  fate— Defpair  and  fortune  be  my  guides.' 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  wifh  to  know  the  fate  of  thele 
lovrrs.  The  unfortunate  paflion  of  Teribazus  hurries  on  his 
valour  to  the  moft  dangerous  exploits.  He  is  ilain  by  Dithy- 
rambus.  Ariana  comes  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  beg  the  body 
of  her  lover,  which  Leonidas  grants  her  with  the  fympathy 
of  a  hero.  Her  lamentation  over  the  corpfe,  and  the  four 
lines  after  it,  unfold  the  cataftrophe. 

•  O  torn  for  ever  from  thele  weeping  eyes  ! 
Thou,  who  defpairing  to  obtain  a  heart, 
Which  then  moft  lov'd  thee,  didft  untimely  yield 
Thy  life  to  fate's  inevitable  dart 

For  her,  who  now  in  agony  reveals 

Her  tender  paflion,  who  repeats  her  vows 

To  thy  deaf  ear,  who  fondiy  tu  her  own 

Unites  thy  cheek  infenlible  and  cold. 

Alas  !  do  thofe  unmoving,  ghaftly  orbs 

Perceive  my  gufhing  forrow  !  Can  that  heart 

At  my  complaint  diflolve  the  ice  of  death 

To  (hare  my  fuff'rings  !  Never,  nevermore 

Shall  Ariana  bend  a  lihVning  ear 

To  thy  enchanting  eloquence,  nor  feaft 

Her  mind  on  wildom  from  thy  copious  tongue ! 

Oh  !  bitter,  infurmountable  di lire  is  ? 

*  She  could  no  more.     Invincible  defpair 
SupprefVd  all  uttVance.     As  a  marble  form, 
Fix'd  on  the  folemn  fepulcher,  inclines 
The  lilent  head  in  imitated  wee 
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O'er  fome  dead  hero,  whom  his  country  lov'd  ; 
Kntranc'd  by  anguifh,  o'er  the  breathlefs  clay 
So  hung  the  princefs.     On  the  gory  breach, 
Whence  life  had  iflu'd  by  the  fatal  blow, 
Mute  for  a  (pace  and  motionlefs  the  gaz'd  i 
When  thus  in  accents  firm.     Imperial  pomp, 
Foe  to  my  quiet,  take  my  laft  farewel. 
There  is  a  ftate,  where  only  virtue  holds 
The  rank  fupreme.     My  Teribazus  there 
From  his  high  order  muft  defcend  to  mine. 

1  Then  with  no  trembling  hand,  no  change  of  look 
She  drew  a  poniard,  which  her  garment  veil'd  j 
And  inftant  (heathing  in  her  heart  the  blade, 
On  her  (lain  lover  filent  funk  in  death.' 

We  fhall  give  one  inftance  of  the  propriety  and  elegance 
of  his  fimiles  :  this  example  is  equalled  in  many  paflages  of 
the  poem.  Meliffa,  the  prieftefs  of  the  Mufts,  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  her  father  Oileus,  fays, 

*  Placid  were  his  days, 
Which  flow'd  through  bleffings      As  a  river  pure, 
Whole  fides  are  flow'ry,  and  whofe  meadows  fair, 
Meets  in  his  courfe  a  fubterranean  void  j 
There  dips  his  filver  head,  again  to  rife, 
And,  rifing,  glide  through  flowYs  and  meadows  new. 
So  fhall  Oileus  in  thole  happier  fields, 
Where  never  ternpefts  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mills  diitblve,  nor  white-defcending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  th1  eternal  green  ■■, 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  fliades  the  mind, 
Nor  guftof  paflion  heaves  the  quiet  breaft, 
Nor  dews  of  grief  are  fprinkled.' 
In  the  twelfth  book,  fire  is  let  to  the  Pcrfian  camp  in  the 
night,  by  the  command  of  Leonidas.     In  defcribing  its  devaf- 
tation,  Mr.  Glover  fhows  that  he  can  paint  the  fecnet  of  War 
as  well  as  thole  of  Flora  and  of  Love. 

'  At  the  hero's  nod 
Devouring  Vulcan  riots  on  the  flores 
Of  Ceres,  empty'd  of  the  ripen'd  grain, 
On  all  the  tribute  from  her  meadows  brown, 
By  rich  ThefTalia  render'd  to  the  fey  the. 
A  flood  of  fire  envelopes  all  the  ground. 
The  cordage  burfh  around  the  blazing  tents. 
Down  fink  the  roofs  on  fuffocated  throngs. 
Clofe-wedg'd  by  fear.     The  Libyan  chariot  burns. 
Th'  Arabian  camel,  and  the  Perfian  fteed 
Bound  through  a  burning  deluge.     Wild  with  pain 
They  fhake  their  finged  manes.    Their  madding  hoofs. 
Dafh  through  the  blood  of  £hou(and»,  mix'd  with  flames, 
Which  rage,  augmented  by  the  whirlwind's  blafl.' 
In  this  edition  the  poem  is  corrected   throughout;  the  cha- 
rafters  of  Oileus,  Meliboeus,    Melifia,    Artuchus,   JECchylus, 
and  Artemifia,  are  entirely  new  :  the  two  laft  are  taken  from 
hiftory.     JEkhylus  was  a  .diftinguifhed  warrior,  and  tragick 
I  poet 
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J)oet  of  Athens.  Artemifia,  the  queen  of  Caria,  is  celebrated 
Dy  Herodotus  for  her  martial  fpirif,  and  abilities  in  council. 
Moft  of  the  old  characters  appear  in  new  fituations.  The  au- 
thor has  likewife  now  extended  his  work  to  twelve  books, 
which  before  only  confifted  of  nine.  A  Blackmore  might 
imitate  Virgil  in  the  divifion  'of  an  epic  poem  ;  but  to  refera- 
ble the  majefty  of  the  Mantuan  bard  is  only  granted  to  iucli 
a  genius  as  Mr.  Giover. 


IX.  A  Familiar  Intrcdufiioh  Jo  the  Theory  and  Prttaice  *f  Pirfpx* 
ti<ve.  Dy  Jofeph  Frieftky,  IL.D.  F.R.8.  8wi  5/.  boards, 
Johnfon. 

THE  greatcft  difficulty  In  attaining  the  knowledge  of  any 
aft  or  fcience,  molt  undoubtedly  confilts  in  forming  a 
jtift  idea  of  its  elementary  principles;  and  of  the  definitions 
employed  in  i,t ;  for  this  reafon,  every  author  who  attempts  to 
explain  the  fciences,  fhould  endeavour  to  render  the  general 
principles  as  plain,  intelligible,  and  obvious  as  poflible  }  it 
were  therefore  fmcerely  to  be  wiflied,  that  every  future  writer 
ii}>on  Perfpeclive,  would  itriclly  confine  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of 
thofe  definition';  which  Dr.  tfrook  Tayldr  (to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  beft  book  of  linear  perfpeclive,  perhaps,  ever 
yet  publifhed)  has  advanced  in  that  celebrated  performance. 
He  found  it  abfolotely  neceflary  in  order  to  render  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  more  general,  to  corilider  the  fubjeft  entirely 
anew,  as  if  it  had  never  been  treated  of  before.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  old  perfpeclive  were  of  too  narrow  and  confined  a 
nature  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  his  defign.  He  vvas  therefore  forced 
to  invent  new  terms  of  art,  thofe  already  in  ufe  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  imperfect  notions  which  were  then  con* 
caved  of  this  fcience.  The  term  of  Horizontal  Line,  for  in- 
flanee,  is  apt  to  confine  the  notions  of  a  learner  to  the  Plane 
of  the  Horizon,  and  to  make  him  imagine,  that  that  plane  en- 
joys fome  particular  privileges,  which  makes  the  figures  in  it 
more  eafy,  and  more  convenient  to  be  defcribed,  by  the  means 
of  that  horizontal  line,  than  the  figures  in  any  other  plane  ; 
as  if  all  other  planrs  might  not  as  conveniently  be  handled, 
by  finding  other  lines  of  the  fame  nature  belonging  to  them  : 
upon  this- account,  Dr. Taylor  makes  no  difference  between 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  any  other  plane  whatfocver; 
for  fince  planes,  as  planes,  are  alike  in  geometry,  it  is  moft 
proper  to  cenfider  them  as  fo,  and  to  explain  their  properties 
in  general,  leaving  the  artift  himfelf  to  apply  them  in  particu- 
lar cafes  as  occafion  may  require. 

To  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry,  this  method  of  perspective  will  appear  very  concile  and 
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elegant  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  practice  alone  is  re 
quired,  it  may,  as  Dr.  Prieftly  juftly  obferves,  be  readily  at- 
tained without  much  previous  knowledge  in  the  mathematical 
Icience.  This,  continues  our  author,  I  found  by  experience  -T 
for,  notwithstanding,  '  I  got  a  general  idea  of  the  theory  of 
perfpeclive  pretty  early,  at  the  time  that  I  attended  to  other 
bianches  of  mathematical  fcience,  I  was  not  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  draught  of  any  thing,  till  I  was  under  a  neceflity  of  hav- 
ing original  drawings  of  ele&rical  machines  and  apparatus,  and 
was  in  a  ftfuation  where  I  could  not  find  any  perfon  to  make 
them  for  me.  At  firft  I  puzzled  myfelf  with  feveral  mecha- 
nical methods  of  drawing,  but  though  I  made  confiderable 
improvements  in  fome  of  them,  I  was  obliged,  at  laft,  to  have 
rccourfe  to  the  rules  of  perfpe&ive.  I  found  them,  however, 
lb  immethodically  digeflcd,  or  fo  inefficiently  explained,  that, 
in  feveral  cafes,  I  was  able  to  inveftigate  the  rule  myfelf,  from 
confidering  the  nature  of  the  thing,  fooner  than  I  could  find  it 
in  the  books  ;  and  after  all,  the  drawings  that  I  did  make  at 
that  time,  were  executed  when  I  had  a  very  imperfed  know-, 
ledge  of  the  art. 

'  The  embarrafTment  I  then  found  myfelf  in,  made  me  at- 
tend to  the  fubjecl  afterwards,  when  I  was  more  at  leifure  for 
it.  Having  ftruggled  with  the  difficulties  myfelf,  and  writing 
wjiile  the  idea  of  them  is  frefh  in  my  memory,  J  hope,  that  X 
have  been  better  able  to  obviate,  or  remove  them,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others.  I  have  been  willing,  however,  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  any  perfon,  of  the  age 
and  qualifications  of  thofe  who  ever  think  of  learning  to  draw, 
may,  by  help  of  this  treatife,  without  any  inftru&or,  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  every  thing  that  is  efiential  to  this  art. 
Lefs  than  a  week,  T  am  pretty  clearly  of  opinion,  would  be 
fufficient  for  a  matter  of  the  art  to  inftruft  another  in  it,  in 
the  method  here  laid  down  ;  and  a  few  hours  would  be  fuf- 
ficient to  give  a  perfon,  who  has  a  previous  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry, a  perfect  idea  of  all  the  real  varieties  that  can  polhbly 
occur  in  the  practice  of  it.* 

With  regard  to  the  work  itfelf,  which  the  author  modefty 
terms  only  a  Familiar  Introduftion  to  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Perf|>eciive,  and  is  therefore,  by  no  means,  intended  to  fu- 
perfede  other  valuable  performances ;  it  appears,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  to  be  executed  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  theory  is  clear  and  fatisfaclory,  the  defini- 
tions and  technical  terms  reduced  to  as  few  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjecl  will  admit;  and  the  practical  part  laid  down  in  a 
very  comprehenfive  and  familiar  manner.  We  therefore  re- 
commend this  work  as  worthy  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  ara 
defuous  of  attaining  a  competent  knowledge  in  the  ait  of  linci* 
perfpective. 
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'  X.  A  Voyage  through  Hell,  by  the  Invincible  Man  cf  War,  Cap* 
tain  Single  Eye,  Commander  ;  dedicated  to  your  Grandfather, 
%<vo.  4*.  Richardfon  and  Urquhart. 
*TTHE  title  of  this  book  is  not  lefs  curious  than  its  contents; 
**•  and  we  defy  the  mod  fagacious  of  mortals  to  find  out  the 
merit  of  the  performance,  or  to  afford  us  the  leaft  probable 
guefs  at  the  defign  of  the  wiiter.  In  a  won',  he  is  truly  an 
original,  and  we  hope  never  to  fee  any  fervile  imitators  of  k> 
vile  a  rhapfody.  We  are  prefented  at  the  beginning  with  a 
long  lift  of  the  Dramatis  Perjona?.  But  if  the  reader  infifts  up- 
on our  informing  him  of  the  reafon  why  thefe  peifons  are 
introduced,  and  what  part  they  are  to  aft,  we  muft  fairly  tell 
him,  it  is  not  in  our  power.  We  will,  however,  produce  a 
few  of  thofe  perfonages  to  their  notice.  Captain  Single  Eye 
is  commander,  then  follows  a  lift  of  warrant  and  commitfioned 
officers  :  Firft  lieutenant,  Mr.  Pureviews ;  fecond  ditto,  Mr, 
Strong ;  third  ditto,  Mr.  Hopewell  ;  fourth  ditto,  Mr.  Stand- 
faft;  parfon  of  the  fhip,  Mr.  Truth-and-day-light ;  cum  mul- 
tis  aliis  ejvfdem  generis.  If  it  is  poflible  to  colled  any  thing  from 
this  performance,  it  is,  that  the  author  defigns  to  laugh  at  the 
eftablifhed  religion,  and  is  no  fmall  favourer  of  the  predefti- 
narian  fcheme,  as  well  as  that  of  faith  without  works. — Now 
for  a  fpecimen, 

'  You,  my  fellow  mortals  of  the  town  of  Legality,  to  you 
I  addrefs  myfelf :  I  am  led  to  judge  that  the  eyes  of  your 
minds  are  fixed  upon  objects  that  cannot  yield  you- any  true; 
happinefs ;  while  your  views  are  fixed  upon  any  creature 
attainments,  you  may  be  very  fure  to  meet  with  difappoint- 
roents;  and  if  you  expect  any  fpiritual  life  from  that  quarter, 
you  may  depend  upon  coming  fhort  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  feek- 
ing  the  living  among  the  dead,  for  by  the  deeds  of  the  law 
can  no  flefh  bejuftified;  for  if  there  had  been  a  law  which 
could  have  given  life,  verily  righteoufnefs  fhould  have  been 
by  that  law  ;  befides,  you  are  declared  without  power,  and 
without  ftrength  ;  nay,  even  dead  in  trefpafles  and  fins  ;  and 
by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  fin  ;  nay,  the  law  Was  given, 
that  the  offence  might  abound  ;  and  he  that  is  guilty  of  the 
breach,  but  even  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  commandments,  is 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  whole  law  ;  and  no  unclean  thing 
can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  but,  faith  the  apoftle, 
"  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  there  is  none  that  doth 
good,  no  not  one."  The  law  is  that  flaming  fword,  that  is 
fet  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  will  kill  the  fpirit 
that  thus  approaches  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  it  is  its  proper 
office  to  kill  every  foul  in  the  world  ;  for,  faith  Chrift,  **  ex- 
cept  a  man  lofe  his  life,  he  cannot  find  it  ;*'  you  are  wanting 
C  c  z  to 
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to  attain  to  fpiritual  life  in  a  way  clearly  oppofite  to  God's  own 
faithful  declaration  ;  you  are  Rumbling  among. dark  mountains, 
in  the  valley  of  the  fhadoW  of  death,  buoyed  up  with  only  the 
hopes  of  the  hypocrite,  you  own  confeiences  condemning  you  ; 
and  if  fo,  God  is  greater  than  your  confeiences,  and  will  alio 
Condemn  you  ;  Chriit  faith,  fpeaking  in  the  name  of  God, 
"  1  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.''  God  is  a  fpirit,  and 
thole  that  worPiiip  him,  muft  worfhip  him  in  fpirit  and  in 
truth,  for  the  flefh  profiteth  nothing,  it  is  the  fpirit  that  quick- 
eneth  ;  no  man  can  fee  God  till  he  has  loft  the  life  of  all 
fiefhly  hopes  ;  God  has  everlaftingly  fee u red  that  way,  it  is  by 
a  death,  and  rcfurrecTion  in  fpirit,  that  God  is  feen,  and  fpifl- 
tually  known  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  fpirit  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  God  in  fpirit,  becomes  married  to  the  Lord  ;  and 
as  it  ftands  divorced  from  all  its  former  hopes  and  lovers,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  it  becomes  at  liberty  to  be  married  to  ano- 
ther, even  to  the  Lord,  whom  it  joyfully  takes  for  its  wifdom, 
rightcoufnefs,  fan&ification,  and  redemption,  and  thus  its 
Maker  becomes  its  huiband  ;  the  Lord  of  Holts  is,  his  name  ; 
and  thus  the  fpirit's  wounds  are  healed,  while  me  fit's  under  her 
own  vine,  and  under  her  own  fig-tree;  and  nothing  can  make 
her  afraid,  while  fhe  thus  fits  admiring  the  beauties  and  wif- 
dom of  her  glorious  Maker  and  huiband,  while  he  fweetly 
teaches  her  the  following  letibns.' 

But  thefe  lellbns  being  rather  long,  and  not  very  edifying, 
we  muft  rake  leave  to  omit  them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itfelf,  if  he  vvilhcs  to  indulge  his  curiofity  any  further. 

The  next  circumftance  which  raifes  our  admiration  is  the 
curious  revival  of  fome  of  the  cant  terms  which  were  in  ufe 
with  the  religious  army  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  for  this  purpofe, 
we  are  under  the  neceffity  to  quote  more  of  this  work  than  is 
agreeable  to  us,  rather  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  its 
want  of  merit,  than  to  raife  its  author  into  confequence  ; 
* —  we  (  meaning  the  fhip's  crew  )  '  fell  down  the  coaft 
a  little  way,  and  let  go  our  anchor  off  the  town  of  Con- 
viction, not  above  a  mufket-fhot  from  the  fhore,  and  there  we 
lay,  to  give  any  of  the  people  an  opportunity  to  go  on  fhore, 
to  buy  whatfbever  they-fnould  want  for  tUe  whole  remaining 
part  of  the  voyage. 

*  You  muft  note  this  was  a  medicinal  town,  not  many  inha- 
bitants, except  what  were  either  chemifts,  druggifts,  apothe- 
caries, doclor?,  diftillers,  &c.  for  this  town's  dependence  was 
upon  foreigners  and  ftrangers ;  lb  our  people  went  on  more, 
firft,  one  boatfull,  and  then  another,  till  the  whole  that  want- 
ed had  gone,  and  every  one  came  loaded  on  board,  for  they 
laid  out  a  good  deal  of  money  in  this  town  ;  and  all  partly 
bought  the  fame  kifld  of  merchandize,  which  were  chiefly  as 

fellows  : 
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el/oivj :  the  oil  of  merit,  mediatorial  powder,  fyrup  of  faith, 
inclure  of  resolution,  fpirits  of  hope,  the  fyi  up  of  love,  the 
oil  of  conftancy,  and  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  of  zeal;  eye- 
falve,  plaillers,  handages,  and  lancets  of  conviction,  town 
made  ones  ;  a  bottle  of  kill-fin,  a  bottle  of  piery- water,  a  bot- 
tle of  conviction- drops,  a  drachm  of  fincerity,  balfam  of  hearts- 
eafe,  &c.  and  every  man  much  the  fame,  both  as  to  forts  and 
quality. • 
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1!.   A  Plea  in  Favour  cf  the  Shipwrights  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Dock-Yards,  humbly  offering  Reajons  to  the  Public  for  an  Addition 
ifi  their  Pay  ;  With  a  Method  to  effect  it.     By  W,  S.     8w.    tdf 
Crowder. 
XX7HEN  we  firft  took  up  this  pamphlet,  we  were  in  hopes 
*  *     to  have  met  with  a  fober  performance,  in  which  the 
cafe  of  his  majefty's  fhipwrights  was  difpafiionately  drawn  up, 
and  their  petition  urged  with  a  modefty  becoming  the  humble 
rank  they  hold  among   his  fervants.     Jnltead,  however,  of  a 
plain  narrative,  and  a  decent   recommendation  of  their  com- 
plaint, we  have  had  the  mortification  to  perufe  a  heap  of  \m- 
argumentative  ftufF,  which  is  at  once  written  with  affectation, 
and  enforced   with    a  more   ridiculous  fpecies  of  vehemence 
than  we  ever  yet  remember  to  have  encountered  in  any  of  our 
literary  rambles.     Inftead  of  attempting  ferioufly  to  remove 
fuch  a  block  of  fhape'efs  timber  as  this,  we  (hall  content  our- 
felves  with  taking  off  a  few  of  its  chips,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  make  a  bonfire  with  the  reft. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  aflerts,  that  a  man  whole  pay 
does  not  exceed  twelve  fnillings  and  fix  pence  per  week,  cannot 
afford  to  marry  ;  and  thus  pompoully  he  realbns  on  the  con- 
fequences  of  celibacy.  •  The  decreafe  of  population  is  not  the 
only  evil  confequent  on  dilcouiaging  matrimony  ;  for  young 
men  feeling  the  common  propenfities  of  human  nature,  they 
of  neceflity  muit  fupport  a  conjlant,  fierce,  and  unnatural  conflict 
with  themjelyes ;  or  plunge  into  licentioufnefs,  by  flying  to  the 
polluted  botbm  of  a  proltitute,  or  falling  into  the  deeper  guilt 
of  adultery.  Thus  a  nation  is  not  only  weakened  by  depopu- 
lation, which  is  truly  alarming,  but  alfo  loaded  with  crimi- 
nality, which  is  yet  more  dreadful.' 

We  do  not  clearly  underitand  what  is  meant  by  this  conjlant  % 
fierce,  and  unnatural  conflict  nyith  thernfilves  ;  and  ill  would  it  be- 
come the  Reviewers,  mould  they  itrive  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance on  any  occafion. 

Our  author  next  expatiates,  with  no  lefs  inflation  of  ityle, 
cm  the  dignity  of  a  mipwright,  as  follows  : 
^  l  f  he  (fripwrights  of  our  day,  inftead  of  being  able  to  ap- 
C  c  3  pear 
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pear  with  that  decent  pride  and  peculiar  aleitnefs  which  dif" 
tlnguifhcd  them  in  their  better  days,  are  obliged  to  wear  the 
mean  garb  of  poverty,  and  carry  in  their  countenances  the  in- 
trenched marks  of  inward  depreflion  :  inftead  of  engaging  in 
their  laborious  employ  with  their  ufual  alacrity,  and  exercising 
the  various  pofluris  and 'flexions  of  their  bodies  with  their  former  eafy 
addrefs  j  now  they  are  obliged,  for  want  of  due  nourishment,  to 
bend  under  their  labour,  and  paralytically  tremble  in  the  exertions 
cf  their  Jlrengtb? 

From  theie  various  pofluris  and  flexions  of  their  bodies,  together 
with  their  former  eafy  add-efs,  we  fhould  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Shipwrights  were  very  expert  in  dancing ;  and 
indeed,  like  the  barber-furgeons,  united  two  profeflions  :  that, 
like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  they  tripped  through  Deptford 
yard  in  a  galliard,  and  went  home  from  that  of  Chatham  in  a 
coranto ;  that  the'r  common  walk  was  a  jig,  and  that  they  would 
not  Jo  much  as  make  water  but  in  a  fink- apace.  From  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  fame  paragraph  we  fhould  conceive,  that  modern 
fhipwrights  are  by  no  means  able  to  dance  as  gracefully  as  their 
piedeceffors  ;  that  his  majefty's  dock-yards  contain  only  a  par- 
cel of  poor  paralytic  Skeletons,  who  make  like  Chinefe  figures 
on  a  chimney-piece ;  and  that  any  one  of  them,  as'Falftaff 
f.iys,  can  creep  through  an  alderman's  thumb-ring,  and  is  not  more 
than  an  eagWs  talon  about  the  waifl. 

One  of  our  author's  next  arguments  is  to  prove  that  Shipwrights 
have  better  ftomachs  than  either  foldiers  or  failors.  This  difquifition, 
though  it  appears  Slender  at  firft  fight,  is  certainly  of  great 
confequence  to  the  public,  and  deferves  to  be  entered  into  with 
all  proper  deliberation.  We  have  been  conftanrly  taught  to 
c*onfider  the  Critical  Reviewers  as  having  the  greateft  nomachs, 
and  the  lean:  proportion  of  food  to  gratify  them,  of  any  men 
living  ;  but  are  now  comforted  by  finding  that  we  have  bro- 
thers in  misfortune,  who  fuffer  as  much  from  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger, and  the  Sharp  pinches  of  necefiity,  as  ourfelves. 

We  will  not  take  up  more  of  our  reader's  time  than  is  juft 
neceffary  to  point  out  to  him  the  precife  object  which  this  pam- 
phlet is  written  to  obtain,  viz.  ■  Two  Shillings  and  fix-p^nce 
per  day,  as  a  bare  day's  pay,  together  with  extra-work  in  the 
fummer  feafon  ;  (they,  on  their  part,  chearfully  giving  up  their 

right  to  the  chips)  which  would' — —would  do  what,  fays  the 
reader  ?     Take  the  reft  in  the  author's  own  tumour  of  expreA 

fion *  would  ftrike  the  tongue  of  riot  dumb  for  ever,  and 

fire  their  whole  body  with  a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  obligation.' 

-  The  late  conflagration  at  Portfmouth  feems  to  break  out 
afreSh  in  this  laft  paragraph  ;  and,  from  the  motly  ftyle  of  the 
whole  performance,  we  Shall  not  hefitate  to  fay,  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  joint  compofition  of  all  the  officers  in  all  his 

majefty's 
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majefly's  yards,  from  the  great  and  mighty  matters  attendant, 
down  to  the  cabin-boys,  powder-monkies,  and  old  women  who 
(teal  the  chips. 

'  We  wifh  all  fuccefs  to  our  mipwrights,  but  cannot  help  oar 
belief  that  they  are  as  well  paid  in  proportion  to  their  merits, 
as  any  ether  carpenters  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  without  the  ipi- 
rit  of  prophecy  can  venture  to  allure  them,  that  if  ever  their 
wages  mould  be  raifed,  it  will  not  be  in  confequence  of  the  la- 
bours of  Mr.  W.  S.  who  feems,  like  Shakefpeare's  pedant,  to 
have  been  at  the  feaji  of  languages,  and  to  have  brought  awaj  all 
the  /craps, 

12.  Tavo  Speeches  of  a  late  Lord  Chancellor.  $yo.  it.  6  J. 
Almon. 
The  utmoft  fketch  of  critical  fagacity  will  not  afford  us  a 
reafon  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  thefe  fpeeches  particu- 
larly at  this  time,  unlefs  it  was  with  a  view  to  make  the  pur- 
chafers  believe  they  were  the  production  of  a  much  later  chan- 
cellor than  they  really  are.  Something  of  this  kind  of  literary 
jockeyfhip  appears  in  the  prefent  cafe  ;  and  it  is  that  fort  of 
deception  which  is  not  eafy  to  be  difcovered  before  you  buy 
the  book.  The  fubject  of  the  firft  fpeech  relates  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  heretable  jurifdi&ions  in  Scotland,  which  was  in  the 
year  1746.  The  other  is  upon  the  militia  bill,  in  the  year 
1756.  From  hence  let  the  reader  judge  what  connection  thefe 
fpeeches  bear  to  the  prefent  face  of  affairs ;  or  whether  they 
can  have  any  other  merit  to  recommend  them,  but  being  the 
compofitions  of  the  great  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke. 

13.^  Letter  to  tht  Right  Hon.  Zc/VMansrleld.    By  John  Miffing, 
Ejq.  Barrifter  of  the  Inner  Temple.     $<vo.      is.     Davies. 

The  labour  and  defign  of  the  prefent  performance  is  to  in- 
form the  good  people  of  England,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
petition  their  king  ;  to  elect,  or  inftruct  their  reprefentatives ; 
and  are  likewife  entitled  to  freedom  of  debate.  To  all  thefe 
propofitions  we  readily  join  iffue  with  our  author ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  argue  on  the  nature  of  thefe  privileges,  and  to 
treat  of  the  boundaries  which  the  laws  of  fociety  and  reafon  af- 
fign  them,  we  find  him  loll  and  bewildered. 

The  particular  addrefs  to  the  noble  lord,  calls  to  our  me- 
mory a  circumftance  which  occurred  at  the  trial  to  which  this 
letter  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  reference ;  for  at  that  time  an  ex- 
cellent diftinction  was  made  by  the  judge,  by  which  our  au- 
thor might  have  been  benefited,  and  his  work  would  not  have 
been  the  worfe  for  it.  Since  this  original  caufe  is  at  this  time 
fubjudice,  we  (hall  not  enter  further  into  the  matter,  but  /hall 
take  our  leave  of  the  author  and  his  Letter. 

CC4  14.  /* 
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14.    An  Enquiry   into  the   Nature  and  Legality  of  Prefj  Warranto. 
$-vo.      is,     4lmon. 

This  is  one  of  tl;ofe  fuhjects.  relative  to  which  much  may  he 
faid  on  both  fides  of  the  qudtion.  It  will  be  ncceilary  to  take 
oft  fomewhat  of  the  glofs  of  argument  which  appeals  to  the 
pafiions,  if  we  are  defnoiis  of  receiving  any  information  con- 
cerning a,  mcafure,  which  to  this  author  appears  fo  highly  in- 
jurious and  opprcii'.ve.— The  exordium  opens  in  the  accuftomed 
manner  of  the  prefent  patriotic  writers  :  *,  Among  the  many 
daring  attacks  and  infringements  on  the  liberty  of  the  fubject, 
none  demands  a  more  llrieus  conflagration,  than  the  prefent 
mode  of  imprcihng  men,  for  the  not  as  yet  declared  purpofes 
of  miniftry  ;  an  expedient,  it  is  true,  refbrted  to  by  former 
adminiftrations,  but  under  circumftances,  and  at  timesj  far 
different  from  the  prefent.' 

If  any  thing  is  to  be  collected  from  the  above  pofition,  it  is, 
that  the  prefent  mode  of  preiTing  is  entirely  new,'  a  mere  novel 
puftom  ;  or,  if  fuch  a  method  was  put  in  practice  by  former 
adminiftrations,  it  was  for  nobler  and  more  important  purpofes 
than  the  prefent.  This  argument  does  not  deierve  a  ferious 
anfwer. 

He  then  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  which  in  his 
Opinion  furnifh  out  an  invincible  argument  againft  the  power 
of  raffing  feamen  by  the   mode  of  prefling.     He  fays,  '  The 
man  of  feelings  and  humanity  cannot  iteei  his  heart  againft  the 
impuifes  of  compallion,  nor   mut  his  ears  to  the  doleful  com- 
plaints of  anguifh  and  difirefs  ;  the  repinings  of  widowed  wives, 
yr  the  tears  of  Urloni  infants.' — -Wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  we 
heartily  fympathize  with  our  benevolent  author.     But  let  us 
look   more  clofely   into  this   matter  ;  perhaps  fome  of  thefe 
frightful  fpeclres  may  then  vaniih  away.     Every    peribn    muft 
know    from   experience,     thaj:    there    are    great    numbers  of 
perfoqs    who  might  be    rendered  ferviceable  to  the  world,  biit 
live  by  rapine,  and  are   immerfed  in  all   forts  of  infamy  and 
ciibrder,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  more  qvilized  part  of 
mankind.     Now  we  apprehend,  that  the  firlt  intention   of  the 
IegiUature,  in  the  act  of  preMing.is  to  take  off   fome  of  thefe 
exuberant   branches  ;  and  who  is  there  that  can  lament   the 
abfence,  for  a  few  years,  of  fuch  peaceable  neighbours  ?     In  the 
next  place,   t'nofe  men  who  have  been  in   the  fea-fervice  be- 
come  objects  of  the   aft  of  prefling.     And  we   freely  declare, 
that  we  do  not  fee  any  great  harm  in  this  meafure. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  act  of  necettity  has  been  fo  often  dif- 
cuffed,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  new  lights  thrown 
npon  it.  As  to  our  own  parts,  we  think  that  the  treatife  upon 
this  fubjec),  which  was  pabliflied  by   the  late  judge  Fofter, 

when 
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when  he  was  recorder  or'  Briftol,  mull  quiet  the  mind  of  every 
fober  citizen  ;  tor  the  fa/us  regni  is  a  conlideration  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude, that  it  ought  to  get  the  better  of  every  inferior  con- 
fide ration. 

I  5 .   The  Beginning,   Progrefj,   and  Conclu/icn  of  the  late  War,   nvitb 
Qther  interefing  flatten,  conftdered.     ^to.     it.  6d.     4hnon. 

Before  we  can  be  enabled  to  give,  or  entitled  to  attempt 
giving,  an  account  of  any  work,  we  ought  to  read  it  carefully 
over.  We  have  endeavoured  to  do  this  piece  of  juftice  to  the 
performance  now  before  us,  but  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  talk.  Periods  of  a  mile,  amazingly  dull,  tedious, 
and  perplexed,  with  many  words  of  moft  uncouth  found  and 
import ;  fuch  as  accroaching*,  meaning,  we  imagine,  encroach- 
ments; and  entirety,  a  derivative,  we  fuppofe,  from  entire, 
muft  plead  our  excufe  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  author : 
we  want  none  from  the  public. 

16.  jintiauitatts  Sarifburienfet.      %<vo»      3/.      Korsfield. 

This  publication  is  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature.  The  contents 
of  it  are  as  follow  : 

I.  A  Diilertation  on  the  Ancient  Coins  found  at  Old  Sa- 
rum.— II.  The  Saliibury  Ballad.— III.  The  Hiftory  of  Old 
Sarum,  from  the  Arrival  of  the  Romans,  Sec. — IV.  Historical 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  City  of  New  Sarum. — V.  The  Lives 
of  the  BWhops  of  Old  and  New  Sarum. — VI.  The  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men,  Natives  of  Saliibury. 

With  refpeel  to  this  collection,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it 
will  be  found  either  entertaining  or  interefting  to  any  but  thofe 
who  are  inhabitants  of  Saliibury.  A  veneration  for  the  natale 
folum  feems  to  be  the  principal  defign  of  the  author  in  this  com- 
pilation. The  biographical  part,  which  is  the  concliifion  of 
the  book,  we  think  liable  to  much  objection  ;  and  were  we 
difpofed  to  be  fevere,  we  mould  call  it  a  faggot  of  unimportant 
trifles,  publifhed  at  various  times,  though  for  the  fingle  pur- ' 
pole  of  laying  a  tax  on  the  public  of  three  (hillings. 

\-j.  The  Moral  Syflem  of  Mofes.     By  Samuel  Pye,  M.  D.  Mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Pbyficians,  Author  of  the   MofatC  Theory  of 
the  Solar,   or  Planetary  Syjlem.      5/.      Dodfley. 
However  diilinft  the  bufinefs    of  a  phyfician  may  be  from 
one  whofe  profeflion  is  more  immediately  defigned  to  give  an 
anfwer  to  every  one  that  ujketh  him  a  reafon   of  the  faith  that  is  tn 
him  ;  yet,  when  we  conftder  the  nature  of  the  education  of  the 
former,  and  the  opportunities  he  has  of  tracing  out  the  great 
Author  of  the  univerfe  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  i.t  muft 
4  with 
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with  truth  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of  his  profefiiori 
are  properly  furnifhed  with  qualifications  heceffary  for  difqui- 
fitions  of  this  kind  ;  and  many  of  them  have  given  ample 
proofs  of  their  knowledge  in  facred  fcience. 

Every  attempt  that  tends  to  make  the  facred  writings  better 
underftood  by  all  degrees  of  men,  is  highly  laudable  in 
itfelf,  and  of  fervice  to  the  general  interefts  of  mankind  ; 
and  no  helps  can  be  thought  fuperfluous  in  thefe  days, 
which  feem  to  boaft  of  being  ignorant  of  the  moil  important 
truths. 

The  prefent,  as  well  as  the  former  work,  in  which  this  au- 
thor has  been  engaged,  fecms  to  have  proceeded  from  a  tho- 
rough conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft,  as  well  as  a 
defire  of  doing  his  utmoft  to  inveftigate  facred  truth. 

The  particulars  which  the  author  hath  chofen  for  his  en- 
quiry, are  thofe  again  ft  which  the  pointlefs  darts  of  infidelity 
have  been  repeatedly  levelled,  down  from  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  to  the  puny  champion  of  Geneva.  Like  a  true  mafter 
builder,  he  looks  well  to  his  foundation  ;  being  thoroughly  af- 
fured  that  the  ftrength  of  the  fuperfrru&ure  muft  chiefly  de- 
pend upon  its  being  properly  laid. 

The  particulars  in  which  we  are  inftrucled  by  Mofes,  are 
fuch  as  no  other  writer  could  have  informed  us  of.  To  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  of  al 
things ;  of  the  firft  parents  of  the  human  race  ;  the  inven- 
tors of  arts ;  the  origin  of  nations ;  the  founders  of  king- 
doms and  empires;  the  inftitution  of  laws;  the  fountain  of 
religious  rites  ;  and  we  may  add,  of  the  ancient  mythology  : 
but  what  is  of  greater  confequence,  the  means  of  forming 
a  true  fenfe.of  God  and  religion;  by  what  means  religion 
came  afterwards  to  be  corrupted  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  that 
corruption. 

It  appears  from  the  work  before  us,  that  the  author  adheres 
very  cloftly  to  verbal  criticifm,  and  the  natural  interpretation 
of  things ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  very  good 
jreafons  maybe  given  for  believing  the  accounts  which  Mofes 
has  left  us,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  fubterfuge  of  al- 
legory on  every  occafion. 

A  fondnefs  for  allegory  has  been  the  parent  of  much  abfur- 
dity,  and  in  none  more  confpicuous  than  the  difciples  of  Hutch- 
infon,  and  (hall  we  fay  even  the  polifhed  Middleton  ?  The 
admirers  of  this  fcheme  invert  the  old  maxim,  ex  mhilo  nihil 
Jit,  for  they  will  produce  ex  mhilo  cmne  aliquid. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  author  coincides  fo  exaclly 

with  the  learned  and  judicious  critic,  Dr.  Kennicott,  to  whofe 

Tree  of  Life  he  fo  pertinently  -refers.     That  work  was  indeed 
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khz  Gift  fruits  of  the  doctor's  critical  knowledge,  but  has  fine© 
been  diftinguifhed  by  his  indefatigable  labours,  and  rewarded 
with  every  poflible  mark  of  favour  from  the  literati  in  all  part* 
©f  the  world. 

We  mall  clofe  our  obfervations  on  this  article  with  re- 
marking, that  as  the  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  moflly  of  an 
argumentative  nature,  we  cannot,  without  doing  an  injury, 
give  a  partial  extract  from  the  work  itfeif ;  we  will  therefore 
venture  to  affure  the  reader,  that  he  tvill  meet,  in  the  perufal 
of  it,  with  many  things  new,  ingenious,  and  important. 

13.  The  Adventures  of  a  Bank  Note,  2  Vols*  %<vo.  5/.  fenced, 
Davies. 
Not  to  allow  fome  companion  to  laborious  dullnefs,  would 
be  cruel  and  inhuman  ;  but  when  a  writer  of  ability  does  not 
exert  himfelf  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  he  deferves 
to  be  feverely  reprehended. — The  author  before  us  is  not  un- 
acquainted with  human  nature  ;  and  expofes,  with  humour, 
t-he  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  ;  but  is  too  often  hurried,  by  a 
lively  imagination,  into  a  negligence  of  compofition,  and  loofe- 
nefs  of  expreffion. — Thefe  faults  will,  we  hope,  be  avoided 
in  the  continuation  of  this  work,  which,  with  many  imper- 
fections, is  not  without  its  merit. 

19.  Letters  concerning  England,  Holland,  and  Ttaly.  By  Madam 
du  Bocage  ;  Member  of  tht  Academies  of  Padua,  Bologna, 
Rome,  and  Lyons.  Tranflaied  from  the  French,  2  Vols.  1  zmo* 
5.'.  Jewed.      Dilly. 

The  agreeable  levity  with  which  Madame  du  Bocage  writes, 
is  chara&eriftic  of  the  French  nation.  We  mould,  however, 
be  unjuft  were  we  to  reft  all  her  merit  on  her  manner,  Her 
good  fenfe  and  uncommon  erudition,  joined  with  the  art  of 
reprefenting  every  object  of  which  fhe  treats  in  a  new  light, 
are  eminently  confpicuous  through  all  her  Letters,  while  they 
are  perufed  in  her  native  language.  Thefe  excellencies  are 
indeed  much  obfeured  by  the  fervility  and  aukwardnefs  of  the 
translator,  whofe  profe  is  in  general  (tiff,  and  whofe  attempts, 
to  do  juftice  to  her  poetical  compofitions,  with  which  thefe 
volumes  are  copioully  interfperfed,  are  always  unfuccefsful, 
we  might  fay  even  below  contempt.  We  would  recommend 
the  original  to  our  readers,  though  truth  will  not  permit  us 
to  fpeak  favourably  of  it  in  its  Engliih  habit,  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  lovely  authorefs  appears  to  as  little  advantage,  as 
would  her  perfon,  if"  dreffed  after  the  clumiy  famion  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

Madame  du  Bocage  has  gained  no  fmall  degree  of  reputa- 
tion abroad.     She  has  publiihed  an  Imitation  of  Milton's  Pa- 
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radife  Loft,  under  the  title  of  La  Faradis  Terreftre.  She  is 
author  of  the  Amazons,  a  Tragedy,  which  has  been  both  acted 
with  applaufe  and  read  with  pleafure.  She  Iikewife  favoured 
the  world  with  a  paraphraftic  verfion  of  Mr.  Pope's  Temple  of 
Fame,  by  which  jfhc  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Academy  of 
Rouen,  where  fhe  was  born.  Chriitopher  Columbus  is  the  hero 
of  an  epic  poem  of  hcr's  called  the  Columbiade  ;  and  many 
are  the  transitions  and  fmaller  poems  for  which  the  French 
nation  is  indebted  to  her  induftry  and  genius.  To  conclude, 
princes,  cardinals,  and  popes  have  contended  who  mould  com- 
pliment and  entertain  her  .with  the  gieateft  politenefs  ;  and 
none  but  her  piefent  tranflator  feems  to  have  treated  her  in  a 
manner  unworthy  her  literary  deferts. 

20.  fhe  Vndutiful  Daughter  ;     or   the  HiJIory  of  Mt/s   Goodwin. 
Three  Volt.   \imo.      jj.    6d.     Noble. 

As  thefc  volumes  contain  fome  good  advice  for  the  benefit 
of  young  ladies  of  the  prefeut  age,  they  may  be  iafely  recom- 
mended to  their  perufal. 

Mils  Goodwin  is  the  daughter  of  very  worthy  and  indul- 
gent parents,  with  two  thou  (and  pounds  at  her  own  difuofal. 
— In  the  gallery  at  the  Opera  Houfe  fhe  meets  with  a  young 
fellow,  who  endeavours  to  make  himfelf  agreeable  to  her^ 
merely  for  the  fake  of  her  legacy. — -Eliza,  taken  with  his  not 
unpleafmg  perfon,  and  flattered  by  the  number  of  fine  fpeeches 
which  he  addreiled  to  her,  encourages  him  to  follow  her. — 
She  is  aflifted  by  her  mother's  maid,  who  connives  at  her  in- 
terviews with  her  lover. — Mr.  Dunning  honeftly  enough  tells 
Eliza  that  he  has  not  any  money,  and  excufes  himfelf  from 
afking  the  confent  of  her  father,  by  urging  the  certainty  of  a 
refufal. — Eliza,  fancying  herfelf  extremely  ill  ufed,  not  only 
ridicules  her  father  and  mother  for  their  kindly  interefting 
themfelves  about  her  happinefs,  but  promifes  to  elope  with 
her  lover,  in  fpite  of  the  difcreet  advice  given  her  by  a  young 
friend  of  hers,  whofe  character  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  her 
own.  The  mother  of  that  friend  privately  continues  to  in- 
form Mrs.  Goodwin  of  her  daughter's  intentions,  Mrs, 
Goodwin  reproaches  Eliza,  but  rather  with  tender,  than  angry 
exprefiions. — Eliza  is,  at  times,  affecled  by  her  mother's  very 
affectionate  carriage  to  her  ;  but  fhe  readily  renews  her  cor— 
refpondence  with  Dunning,  who  is  all  the  while  laughing  at 
her,  to  a  companion  of  his,  for  her  pafiion  for  him,  and  de- 
claring, that  npthing  but  the  hopes  of  becoming  matter  of 
her  fortune  mould  prevail  on  him  to  many  her. — At  length, 
Eliza  makes  her  efcape,  and  is  married. — From  that  moment 
joy  flies  from  her  boibm.     She  foon  fjnds  that   he*  hufband 
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is  proud,  idle,  extravagant,  and  worthlefs  in  every  refpeft. 
Her  father  and  mother,  however,  are  both  reconciled  ro  her, 
and  fettles  part  of  their  fortune  upon  her. — Dunning,  after  re- 
peated ill  treatment,  endeavours  to  force  her  to  give  it  up, 
but  to  no  purpofe, — Mrs.  Dunning  being  with  child,  is  ex- 
ceedingly terrified  by  the  fight  of  a  young  perfon  whom  her 
huhband  had  debauched,  plundered,  and  deferred,  very  near 
her  time.  The  poor  girl,  after  having  been  humanely,  but 
too  late,  afllfted  by  Mrs.  Goodwin,  dies  in  child-bed. — Eliza 
being  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards  delivered  of  a  daughter,  meets 
with  the  moft  cutting  neglect  from  Dunning,  who  fpends 
his  whole  life  either  among  his  libertine  companions*  or  at 
the  gaming-table. — Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  fiory  Mr. 
Goodwin,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  are  all  involved  in  a  great 
deal  of  diftrefs,  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Dunning,  who 
is  arretted  and  hurried  to  Newgate,  where  he  puts  an  end  to 
his  wretched  exiftence  with  a  pifloi. — Before  this  mocking  in- 
cident, however,  Mrs.  Goodwin  dies  ;  and  Mr.  Goodwin  ar- 
rives juft  time  enough  to  hear  the  lair  groan  of  his  unfortunate 
child,  and  to  take  care  of  his  little  grand-  daughter. 

Many  of  our  fair  readers  will  find  themfelves  intercfted  in 
the  hiftory  of  Mifs  Goodwin,  if  they  are  of  tender  difpofiti- 
ons  :  and  every  daughter,  in  a  fit  nation  llmilar  to  that  of  the 
heroine,  feeling  herfelf  in  the  leaft  inclined  to  be  undutiful, 
mould  perufe  it  with  particular  attention. 

2  1 .  Fatal  Friendjbip  ;    a  NrveL    T<wo  Vols.     1  zmo.     By  a  Lady. 
5*.    Lowndes. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  novel  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
common  run  of  circulating  productions. — To  enter  into  a 
critique  upon  its  literary  merit  would  be  to  wafte  both  time 
and  paper. — The  reader  will  notwithstanding  find  a  great 
deal  of  bufinefs  in  the  courfe  of  the  piece,  in  which  many 
amufing,  fome  interefting,  and  a  few  affecting  fituations  are 
introduced. — The  authorefs  appears  to  be  a  great  borrower, 
but  has  difcovered  no  judgment  in  making  free  with  a  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  Lady  Julia  Mandeville  of  Mrs.  Brooke, 
— Mifs  Walpole,  afterwards  Mrs.  Obrian,  is  clofely  copied, 
but  in  a  very  ilovenly  manner,  from  Lady  Ann  Wilmot. — 
Lady  Ann,  upon  all  occafions,  talks  like  a  woman  of  fafhion, 
but  the  language  of  Mrs.  Obi  ian  is  by  no  means  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  James's. — She  has  a  tan  peculiar  to  herfelf,  the 
bon  ton  is  very  different. 

2Z.  The  Captive',    or   the  Hijlory  of  Mrs.   Clifford.      TranJIaled 
from  the  French.     Two  Vols.     5/.      Rofon. 

If  the  tranflator  of  thefe  volumes  has  been  a  fidut  intarpret, 
he  has  carried  his  literary  fidelity  a  great  deal  too  far,  by  doing 
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pafTa^es  into  Englifh  without  confidcring  whether  tlie  verfion 
of  tljern  would  h6t  render  his  Judgment  extremely  difputa- 
ble  ;  whether,  indeed,  it  would  not  tend  to  rank  him  among 
thefe  bright  geniuf/es,  who  are  not  overburthened  with  common 
fenfe.  We  would  point  out  a  few  paragraphs,  to  evince  the 
propriety  of  this  ftritture,  were  we  not  of  opinion  that  it  muft 
prove  more  convenient  for  the  literary  reputation  of  the  trauf- 
lator  to  confign  the  prefent  work  as  ibon  as  poflible  to 
oblivion. 

23.   The  Vniverfal  Botanift  and  Nut f try  man  :  Containing   Defcrip' 
tions  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  all  the  Trees,    Shrubs,   Herbs, 
flowers,  and  Fruits,  Natives   and   Exotics,   at  prefent    cultivated 
in  the  European  Nurferies,   Gremboufes,   and  Stoves,   or  defer ibed 
By  Modern  Botanijis  ;  arranged  according   to  the  Lin  nam  Syjlern, 
iviih  their  Names  in  Englilh.      To  which  are  added,   a  copious  Bo- 
tanical GUffury,  fever al  ufful  Catalogues   and  Indexes,     Illuf- 
trated  with  elegant   Engravings.      By(   Richard    Wefton,  Efj, 
4  Vols,     Vol,  L     2vo.      5/.    in  boards.      Bell. 
An  univerfal  catalogue  of  vegetable  productions  is  a  work  of 
fo  extenfive  a  nature,  that,  to  render  it  ufefui,  it  ought  to  be 
executed  with  as   much  brevity  as   poflible  ;  and  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  circumflance  is  a  principal  qualification  of  that 
before   us,  which   appears  to   contain  a  larger  variety  of  the 
various  fpecies  of  plants  and  fhrubs  than  other  performances  of 
the  kind.     The  author  has  reftricled  himfelf  to  the  mofr  cha- 
ra&eriftic  defcriptions  of  each  vegetable,  without  fwelling  his 
work  with  a  multiplicity  of  fynonymous  names.     The  Englilh 
ones,  however,  are  annexed  to  the  defcription  of  every  fpecies, 
which  is  another  considerable  circumftance  in  favour  ci 
catalogue. 

24.   The  Natural  and  Chemical  Elements  of  Agriculture.     Tranftated 
from  the  Latin  of  Count  Guftavus  Adolphus  Gyllenborg.     By 
John  Mills,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.     izmo.    zs,  bd  fewed.    Bell. 
The  original  of  this  treatife  has  already  been  translated  into 
feveral  foreign  languages,  and  has  defervedly  met  with  appro- 
bation.    It  contains   an   ingenious   theoretical  account  of  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  deduced  from  a  rational  philofophy  ; 
a  fubjeft  of  inquiry  which  may  be  confidered  as  of  the  fame  im- 
portance to  an  accomplifhed  farmer,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
animal   ceconomy  to   a   fkilful    phyfician.     For   though   it   is 
chiefly  by  practical  obfervatbns  that  both  are  to  cultivate  their 
art,  yet  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  abHraft  element^ 
of  fcience  may  prove  the  means  of  fuggefting  ufefui  expedients, 
and  often  facilitate  the  road  to  pra&ice. 

The  firft  chapter  of  this   volume  treats  of  the  condiment- 

part  % 
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parts  of  vegetables,  as  they  are  difcovered  by  a  chemical  ana- 
lyfis.  The  fecond  is  employed  on  the  principles  of  vegetatioa 
in  general ;  ana*  the  third  on  the  intrinfic  power  of  feeds, 
whereby  they  multiply  their  kind.  In  the  four  fubfequent 
chapters,  the  author  confiders  the  efficacy  of  heat,  air,  water, 
and  earth,  as  far  as  they   promote   vegetation. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  treats  alfo,  in  a  fcientifical 
manner,  of  the  various  kinds  of  foils,  and  the  operations  of 
agriculture.  In  regard  to  the  tranflation,  we  need  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  appears  to  be  executed  with  accuracy. 

25.  The  Rational  Farmer,  or  a  Treat  ife  on  Agriculturt  and  Tillage, 

By  Matthew  Peters,     8<w.     zs.  6d.     Flexney. 
Mr.  Peters  appears,   from  this  treatife,  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  reflection. — He  delivers  his  obfervations  in  a  manner  be- 
soming a  Rational  Farmer,  whom  we  mall  always  confider  as  a 
benefa&or  to  the  publick. 

26.  An  Epitome  of  Natural  and  Experimenral  PbilofopJjy,  including 
Geography t  the  Vje  of  the  Globes,  &c.  By  Benjamin  Donn, 
\imo.      2-.  gd.  feived.     Kearfly. 

This  publication  is  principally  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
fuch  young  perfons  as  attend  Mr.  Donn's  philofophical  lec- 
tures ;  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  epitome  of  his  lectures  at 
large,  with  which  he  intends  to  favour  the  publick,  when  he 
has  rendered  them  more  complete. 

27.  A  Philofophical  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Wa- 
ter. With  elegant  Copper -Plate  Figures  of  the  fiver al  Salts.  By 
J.  Rotheram,  M.  D.     $vo.  2;.  5d.    Murray. 

It  appears  that  this  Enquiry  was  originally  undertaken  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  the  magiftracy  and  inhabitants  of  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  in  confequence  of  fome  late  propofals  for  furnifhing 
them  with  water.  Previous  to  the  examination  of  the  waters 
in  that  neighbourhood,  the  author  confiders  the  feveral  pro- 
perties of  that  element  in  general,  and  the  various  kinds  of  it ; 
fuch  as  rain,  mow,  and  fpring  water.  Under  the  fecond  of 
thefe  articles  we  meet  with  the  following  obfervation,  which, 
though  it  may  appear  of  a  trivial  nature,  Dr.  Rotheram  very' 
juftly  remarks,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  philofophers. 

'  One  effedt  of  fnow,  which  I  can  allure  my  reader  of,  and 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  where  to  have  read,  is,  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  it  taken  up  frefli  from  the  ground,  and 
mixed  in  a  flour  pudding,  will  fupply  the  place  of  eggs,  and 
make  it  equally  light  :  the  quantity  allotted  is  two  table  Tpoon- 
fulls,  inftead  of  one  egg;  and  if  this  proportion  be  much  ex- 
ceeded, the  pudding  will  not  adhere  together,  but  will  fall  to' 
pieces  in  boiling.  I  aiTert  this  from  the  experience  of  my  own 
family  ;  and  any  one,  who  chafes  to  try  it,  will  find  it  to  be 
facV    ■  28  ADif- 
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2  8.    A  Difertation  on  tbe  Spafm-jdie  AJIbtna  of  Children  :  t*  a  Let- 
ter to  Dr.   Millar.     By  Benjamin   Rufh,  M.   D.  Proff/hr  of 
Chemijlry,  in  the  College  of "Philadelphia.     S<vo.     is.      Cadell. 
The  definition  of  the  fpnfmodic  allhma,  which  occurs  in  the 
beginning  of  this  performance,  is  fo  extremely  vague  and  ijfr 
determinate,  that  it  is  applicable  not  only  to  that  difeafe,  but 
to  the  laft  ftagc  of  a  phtbifit  pulmonalit%  and  even  to  a  common 
cold.     The  power  of  abftracling  complex  ideas,  in  framing  de- 
finitions,  is  indeed  a  talent  which  we  have  not  much  room  to 
expect  in  the  prefent  race  of  medical  writers ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  we  mould  the  more  readily  have  excufl-d  the  defect  in  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  had  he  in  any  meafure  fupplied  it  by 
a  tolerable  defcription  of  the  difeafe,  which  he  has  not  fo  much 
as  attempted. 

2  o.  Tbe  putting  on  the  New  Man  a  certain  Mark  of  the  real  Chrif* 
tian: — A  Sermon  preached  at  tbe  Tabernacle,  on  the  $tb  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1750.  By  tbe  late  rev.  George  Whitcficld,  M.  A„ 
Chaplain  to  the  Count  eft  of  Huntingdon.  Taken  donx-u  in  Short- 
Hand,  and  tranferibed  ivitb  great  Care  and  Fidelity,  ly  a  Gen* 
tie/nan  prefent.     $<vo.  6d.  Towers. 

The  fubjecl  of  this  difcourfe  is — Putting  on  the  New  Man, 
a  certain  mark  of  the  real  Chriitian. — It  is  faid  to  have  been 
taken  down  in  fhort-hand  as  it  was  delivered,  and  to  have 
been  carefully  tranferibed,  without  any  alterations  or  addi- 
tions, by  a  conftant  hearer  and  admirer  of  the  author,  who 
has  preferved  it  above  twenty  years,  as  a  faithful  catholic  would 
preferve  the  beard  of  St.  Anthony,  or  the  breeches  of  Tho- 
mas a  Becket.  It  is  an  incoherent  rhapfody,  fo  much  in  the 
ufual  ftile  and  manner  of  the  preacher  to  whDm  it  is  afcribed, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  authenticity. 

*#*  We  feldom  take  the  trouble  to  anfwer  any  impertinent  let- 
ters lent  to  us  in  coniequence  of  our  cenfures  on  dull  performances  1 
Crito,  however,  mail  have  one. — When  he  publifhed  his  Re- 
ftecliont  on  the  Ruins  of  an  ancient  Cathedral,  he  rranfmitted  a  copy  of 
them  to  us,  and  at  the  fame  time  intimated  his  hopes  that  they 
might  meet  with  favourable  treatment.  We  reviewed  his  piece 
with  a  levity  fuitable  to  the  nothingnefs  of  it ;  and,  inttead  of  ex- 
acuating  our  pen  againft  the  author,  we  only  tickled  him  with  its 
feather.  In  coniequence  of  this,  the  exafperated  pcetafter  fends  us 
word,  that  we  were  unjuftifiable  in  fuch  proceeding ;  becaufe  the 
profits  ariling  from  the  lale  of  the  work  were  deiigned  for  tbe  relief 
of  an  ingenious  though  deprcjjed  man.  Crito's  opinion  therefore  is, 
that  if  bad  verfes  are  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpofe,  the  fentence 
of  critical  juitice  is  to  be  diverted  from  falling  on  them;  and  we 
fuppofe,  by  the  fame  reafoning,  had  he  relieved  a  beggar  with  bad 
halfpence,  he  would  tjiiink  they  ought  to  pais  current,  becaufe  they 
were  given  under  a  benevolent  pretence.  This  is  one  of  the  mean 
artifices  of  little  minds,  which  ilrive  to  fcrten  their  private  vanity 
under  the  mafk  of  public  generoiity,  and  are  only  liberal  in  that 
which  is  of  doubtful  value. 
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Article  I. 

The  Life  of  Edward   Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.      Written  hy 
Htmfeif.      ^to,     8/.     Jewed.      Dodtley. 

/~\F  this  work,  which  is  at  prefent  offered  to  public  falc,  a  few 
^^  copies  were  printed  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  difrri- 
buted  among  the  friends  of  the  noble  editor. — While  it 
remained  in  a  ftate  which  the  feveriry  of  law  alone  could  term 
publication,  we  had  no  right  to  review  it ;  and  even  now  (hall* 
content  ourfelves  with  laying  a  few  extracts  before  the  reader, 
together  with  fuch  previous  remarks  as  may  ferve  to  characterize 
the  genius  of  this  diftinguilhcd  author. 

In  Vol.  XXVI.  of  our  Review,  p.  51,  &c.  we  have  already 
pafied  our  judgment  on  a  celebrated  work  of  lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Tutor  and  bis  Pupi/, 
The  character  of  this  nobleman  was,  perhaps,  the  moft  hete^ 
rogeneous  of  any  ever  formed  by  nature.  Though  a  man  of 
genius,  he  was  a  laborious,  accurate,  and  faithful  writer. 
Though  a  philofopher,  he  was  credulous  even  to  weaknefs  ; 
and  though  a  freethinker,  fuperftitious  even  to  contempt.  In 
martial  exercifes  he  was  unrivalled.  His  valour  was  equal  to 
that  of  Charles  XII.  and  to  crown  this  ftrange  afTe;nblage  of 
qualities,  he  had  a  political,  as  well  as  perfonal,  courage, 
which  did  honour  to  his  country. 

The  work  before  us  may  be  fafely  permitted  to  fpeak  for  it- 
fclf.  The  lover  of  romance  will  find  his  wildefr.  wifhes  grati- 
fied in  the  perufal  of  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  friends 
of  truth  may  firmly  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  illuftribus  bio- 
grapher— We  (hall  felecl  the  editor's  Introduction,  for  the  in- 
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formation  of  our  readers  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  and  infert  one  of  his  lordfhip's  chivalrous  adventures,  for 
their  entertainment  :  for  though  the  work  on  the  whole  may 
be  found  neither  much  to  intereft  the  paflions,  or  enlarge  the 
undci'ftanding,  yet  it  will  ferve  to  afford  no  fmall  infight  into 
the  romantic  manners  of  that  age  in  which  the  hero  of  it 
lived. 

'  Some    years    ago  the  following  pages  wou'd   have   been 
reckoned  one  of  the  greateil  prefents  which  the  learned  world 
cou'd  have  received.     The  Life  of  the  famous   Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  written  by  himfelf,  wou'd  have  excited  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  whole  republick  of  letters.     Perhaps   a  lefs  propor- 
tion of  expectation  may  attend   this  it's  late  appearance.    Not 
that  the  abilities  of  the  noble  writer  have  fallen  into  difefteem. 
His  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  allowed   to  be  a  mafterpiece  of 
hTftoric  biography.  But  they  were  his  fpeculative  works,  which, 
railing  a  multitude  of  admirers  or  cenfors  from  their   acutenefs- 
and  Angularity,  made  lord  Herbert's  a  name  of  the  firft  im- 
portance.    The  many  great  men,  who  illuftrated  the  fucceed- 
ing  period,  have  taken  off  fome  of  the  public  attention  ;  for 
it  is  on'y  a  genius  of  the  fir  ft  force,  whofe   fame  dilates  with 
nges,  and  can  buoy  itfelf  up  above  the  indifference  which  lreals 
tipon  mankind,  as  an  author  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  the  fubject 
of  converfaticn.     Speculative    writers,    however    penetrating, 
jbowever  fublime  their  talents,  ft-ldom  attain   the  feal  of  uni- 
verfal  approbation,  becaufe,  of  all  the  vaiious  abilities  which 
Providence  has  beftowed  on  man,  reafoning   is  not  the  power 
which  has  been  brought  to   ftandard  perfection.     Poetry  and 
eloquence  have  been  ib  far  perfected,  that  the  great  matters  in? 
thole  branches    ftill  remain   unequalled.     But  where  is   that 
book  of  human  argumentation,  where  that  fyftem  of  human 
©pinions,  which   has   not   been  partly  confuted  or  exploded  } 
Novelty  itfelf  in  matters  of  metaphyseal  inquiry  often  proves, 
in   effect,  a  confutation  of  antecedent  noveltie?.     Opponents 
raife  the  celebrity  of  the  doctrines  they  attack  :  newer  doctrines 
flifle  that  celebrity.     This  is  a  truth,  which  the  bigots  of  lord 
Herbert's   age  wou'd   not  have   liked  to   hear ;  but  what  baa 
happened   to   many  other  great   men,  has   been  his  fate  too  : 
they  who  meaned  to  wound   his   fame,  extended  it :  when  the 
cry  of  enthufiafts  was  drawn  off  to  frefher  game,  his  renown 
grew  fainter.     His  moral   character   recovered  it's  luftre,  but 
has  fewer  fpe&ators  to  gaze  at  it. 

6  This  introduction  to  his  life  may  not  be  improper,  though 
at  firft  it  may  miflead  the  reader,  who  will  hence  perhaps  ex- 
pect from  his  own  pen  fome  account  of  a  perfon's  creed, 
whom  a  few  fottiih  zealots  once  reprefented  as  having  none  at 
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a!!.  His  lordfhip's  thorough  belief  and  awfull  veneration  of 
the  Deity  will  clearly  appear  in  thefe  pages  ;  but  neither  the 
unbeliever  nor  the  monk  will  have  farther  faiisfa&ion.  This 
life  of  a  philofopher  is  neither  a  deduction  of  his  opinions  not 
a  table  of  philofbphy — I  will  anticipate  the  reader's  furprize, 
though  it  fhall  be  but  in  a  word  :  to  his  aftonifhmenr  he  will 
find,  that  the  Hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  was  the  Life  of  Plato. 

'  The  noble  family,  which  gives  thefe  fneets  to  the  world, 
is  above  the  little  prejudices  which  make  many  a  race  defraud 
the  public  of  what  was  defigned  for  it  by  thofe,  who  alone  had 
a  right  to  give  or  withhold.  It  is  above  fupprefhng  what  lord 
Herbert  dared  to  tell.  Foibles,  pafiions,  perhaps  fome  vani- 
ty, furely  fome  wrongheadednefs ;  thefe  he  fcorned  to  conceal, 
for  he  fought  truth,  wrote  on  truth,  was  truth  :  he  honeftly 
told  when  he  had  miffed  or  miftaken  it.  His  descendants,  not 
blind  to  his  faults,  but  through  them  conducing  the  reader 
to  his  vi.tues,  defire  the  world  to  make  this  candid  obferva- 
tion  with  them,  "  That  there  muft  have  been  a  wonderful 
fund  of  internal  virtue,  of  ftrong  refolution  and  manly  philo- 
fophy,  which  in  ail  age  of  fuch  miftaken  and  barbarous  ga- 
lantry,  of  fuch  abfurd  ufages  and  falfe  glory,  cou'd  enable 
lord  Herbert  to  feck  fame  better  founded,  and  cou'd  make 
him  refiett  that  there  might  be  a  more  defirable  kind  of  glory 
than  that  of  a  romantic  duellift."  None  fhut  their  eyes  fo  ob- 
fiinately  againft  feeing  what  is  ridiculous,  as  they  who  have 
attained  a  maftery  in  it :  but  that  was  not  the  cafe  of  lord 
Herbert.  His  valour  mr.de  him  a  hero,  be  the  heroifm  in 
vogue  what  it  wou'd  ;  his  found  parts  made  him  a  philofopher. 
Few  men  in  truth  have  figured  fo  confpicuoufly  in  lighrs  to  va- 
rious ;  and  his  defendants,  though  they  cannot  approve  him 
in  every  walk  of  glory,  wou'd  perhaps  injury  his  memory,  if 
they  fuffered  the  world  to  be  ignorant,  that  he  was  formed  to 
fhine  in  every  fphere,  into  which  his  impetuous  temperament, 
or  predominant  reafon  conducted  him. 

*  As  a  foldier  he  won  the  efteem  of  thofe  great  captains  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the .  conftable  de  Montmorency;  as  a 
knight,  his  chivalry  was  drawn  from  the  pureft  founts  of  tha 
Fairy  Queen.  Had  he  been  ambitious,  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
fon  wou'd  have  carried  him  as  far  as  any  gentle  knight  can 
afpire  to  go.  As  a  public  minifter,  he  fupported  the  dignity 
of  his  country,  even  when  it's  prince  difgraced  it ;  and  that 
he  was  qualified  to  write  it's  annals  as  well  as  to  ennoble  them, 
the  hiftory  I  have  mentioned  proves,  and  muft  make  us  la- 
ment that  he  did  not  compleat,  or  that  we  have  loft,  the  ac- 
count he  purpofed  to  give  of  his  embafly.  Thefe  bufy  fcenes 
were  blended  with,  and  terminated  by  meditation  and  philo- 
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phic  inquiries.  Strip  each  period  of  it's  exceiTes  and  errors, 
and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  trace  our,  or  difpofe  the  life  of  a 
man  of  quality  into  a  fuccefiion  of  employments  which  wou'd 
better  become  him.  Valour  and  military  activity  in  youth  ; 
bufinefs  of  ftatc  in  the  middle  age;  contemplation  and  labours 
for  the  information  of  pofteriry  in  the  calmer  fcenes  of  clof- 
ing  life  :  this  was  lord  Herbert :  the  deduction  he  will  give 
himfelf. 

'  The  MS.  was  in  great  danger  of  being  loft  to  the  world. 
Henry   lord  Herbert,   grandfon  of  the  author,  died  in  1691 
without  iiTue,  and  by  his  will  left   his   eftate   to  Francis  Her- 
bert of  Oakly-park  (father   of  the  prefent  earl  of  Powis)  his 
lifter's  fon.      At  Lymore  in  Montgomeryfhire  (the  chief  feat  of 
the  family  after  Cromwell   had  demoliihed  Montgomery  caftle) 
was  preferved    the  original   manufcript.     Upon   the  marriage 
of  Henry  Lord   Herbert   with   a   daughter  of  Francis   Earl  of 
Bradford,    Lymore,    with    a   confiderable   part    of   the    eftate 
thereabouts,  was  allotted  for  her  jointure.      After  his  deceafe, 
lady  Herbert  ufually  refided   there;  fhe   died  in  1714.     The 
MS.  cou'd  not  then   be  found  :  yet  while   Hie  lived   there,  it 
was  known  to  have  been  in  her  hands.     Some  years  afterwards 
k  was  difcovered  at  Lymore  among   fomc  old  papers,  in    very 
bad  condition,  feveral  kaves  being  torn  out,  and  others  ftain- 
ed   to  fuch  a  degree   as  to  make  it  fcarcety  legible.     Under 
thefe  circumftances,  inquiry  was  made  of  the  Herberts  of  Rib- 
bisford  (defcended  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert  a  younger  brother 
of  the  author- lord)  in  relation   to  a  duplicate  of  the   Memoirs, 
which  was  confidently  faid  to  be  in    their  cuftody.     It  was  al- 
lowed that  fuch  a  duplicate  had  exifted  ;  but  no  one  could  re- 
coiled what  was  become  of  it.     At  lair,  about  the  year  1737, 
this  book  was  fent  to  the  earl  of  Fowis  by  a  gentleman,  whofe 
father  had  purchafed  an  eftate  of  Henry  Herbert  of  Ribbif- 
ford  (fon  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  abovementioned)  in  whom  was 
revived  in  1694,  the  title  of  Cherbury,  which  had  extinguifh- 
ed  in  1 69 1 .     By   him   (after  the   fale   of  the  eftate)  fome  few 
books,  pictures  and  other  things,  were   left  in  the  houfe,  and 
remained  there  to  1737.     This  manufcript  was  amongft  them; 
which  not  only  by  the  contents  (as  far   as   it   was  poiiible  to 
eollaie  it  with  the  original)  but  by  the  fimilitude  of  the  writ- 
ing, appeared  to  be  the  duplicate,   fo  much  fought  after. 

*  Being  written  when  lord  Herbert  was  paft  ftxty,  the  work 
was  probably  never  compleated.  The  fpelling  is  in  general 
given  as  in  the  MS.  but  fome  obvious  miftakes  it  was  neccf- 
1'ary  to  correct,  and  a  few  notes  have  been  added,  to  point 
our  the  1110ft  remarkable  perfons  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
iiyie  is  remarkable  good  for  that  age,  which  coming  between 
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the  nervous  and  exprefiive  manlinefs  of  the  preceding  century, 
and  the  purity  of  the  prefent  ftandard,  partook  of  neither. 
His  lordihip's  obfervations  are  new  and  acute ;  Tome  very 
Ihrewd,  as  that  to  the  due  de"Guife,  p.  149,  his  difcourfe  on 
the  Reformation  very  wife.  To  the  French  confeiTbr  his  reply, 
p.  170,  was  fpirited;  indeed  his  behaviour  to  Luynes  and  all 
his  conduct,  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  constitutional  fire. 
But  nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  air  of  veracity  or  per- 
fuafion  which  runs  through  the  whole  narrative.  If  he  makes 
us  wonder,  and  wonder  makes  us  doubt,  the  charm  of  his  in- 
genuous integrity  difpels  our  hefitation.  The  whole  relation 
throws  Angular  light  on  the  manners  of  the  age,  though  the 
gleams  are  tranfient.  In  thofe  manners  nothing  is  more 
finking  than  the  ftrange  want  of  police  in  this  country.  I 
will  not  point  out  inftances,  as  I  have  already  perhaps  too 
much  opened  the  contents  of  a  book,  which  if  it  gives  other 
readers  half  the  pleafure  it  afforded  me,  they  will  own  them- 
selves extraordinarily  indebted  to  the  noble  perfon,  by  whofe 
favour  I  am  permitted  to  communicate  to  them  fo  great  a  cu- 
riofity.' 

To  this,  we  mall  fubjoin  the  circumilances  of  an  attack 
made  on  lord  Herbert,  in  confequence  of  the  jealoufy  of  Sir 
John  Ayres,  knt.  who  had  entertained  an  unjuft  fufpicion  of 
this  nobleman,  concerning  a  fuppofed  affair  of  gallantry  with 
his  wife. 

1 Finding  he  cou'd  take  no  advantage  againft  me, 

then  in  a  tr.  acherous  way  he  refolved  to  alfaffinate  me  in  this 
manner;  hearing  I  was  to  come  to  Whitehall  on  horfeback 
with  two  lackies  only,  he  attended  my  coming  back  in  a  place 
called  Scotland-Yard,  at  the  hither  end  of  Whitehall,  as  you 
come  to  it  from  the  Strand,  hiding  himfelf  here  with  four 
men  armed  on  purpofe  to  kill  me.  I  took  horfe  at  Whitehall 
gate  and  pafling  by  that  place,  he  being  armed  with  a  fword  and 
dagger,  without  giving  me  fo  much  as  the  lean:  warning,  ran  at 
me  furioully,  but  inftead  of  me  wounded  my  horfe  in  the  brifket, 
as  far  as  his  fword  cou'd  enter  for  the  bone;  my  horfe  here- 
upon ftarting  afide,  he  ran  him  again  in  the  moulder,  which 
tho  it  made  the  horfe  more  timorous,  yet  gave  mc  time  to 
draw  my  fword  ;  his  men  thereupon  encompafTed  me  and 
wounded  my  horfe  in  three  places  more ;  this  made  my  horfe 
kick  and  fling  in  that  manner  as  his  men  durft  not  come  near 
me,  which  advantage  I  took  to  ftrike  at  Sir  John  Ayres  with 
all  my  force,  but  he  warded  the  blow  both  with  his  fword  and 
dagger  :  inftead  of  doing  him  harm,  I  broke  my  fword  with- 
in a  foot  of  the  hilt  ;  hereupon  fome  palfenger  that  knew  me, 
and  obferving  my  horfe  bleeding  in  fo  many  places,  and  fo 
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many  men  aiTaulting  me,  and  my  fword  broken,  cried   to  me 
feveral  times,  ride  away,  ride   away  ;  but   1   fcorning   a  bafe 
flight  upon  what  terms  foever,  inftead  thereof  alighted  as  well 
as  I  cou'd  from  my  horfe  j  I  had  no  (boner  put  cne  foot  upon, 
the  ground,  but  Sir  John   Ayrcs   pnrfuing    me,  made   at   my 
horfe  again,  which  the  horfe  perceiving   prefled  on  me  on  the 
fide  I  alighted,  in  that  manner    that   he   threw   me   down,  fo 
that  I  remained  flat  upon  the  ground,  only  one   foot   hanging 
in  the  ftirrop,  with  that  pbee  or"  a  fword  in  my  right  hand  ; 
Sir  John  Ayies  hereupon   ran  about  the  horfe  and  was  thruft- 
ing  his  fword  into    me,   when  1  finding  myfclf  in  this   danger 
did  with  both  my  arms  reaching  at  his  legs  pull  them  towards 
me,  'till  he  fell  down  backwards  on  his  head  ;  one  of  my  foot- 
men hereupon,  who  was  a  little  Shropshire  boy,  freed  iny  foot 
out  of  the  ftirrop,  the  other  which  was  a  great  fellow  having 
run  away  as  /ben  as  he  (aw  the  firft  affault  ;   this  gave  me  time 
to  get  upon  my  legs,  and  to  pit!  myfclf  in   the   belt  pollute  I 
cou'd  with  that  poor   remnant  of  a   weapon:   Sir  John  Ayres 
by  this  time  likewife  was  got  up,  (landing  betwixt  me  and  fome 
part  of  Whitehall,   with  two  men  on  each  fide  of  him,  and  his 
brother  behind  him,   with  at   lealt  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  of 
his  friends  or  attendants  of  the  carl  of  Suffolk  ;  obfei  ving  ihus 
a  body  of  men  (landing  in  opposition  againft  me,  tho  to  fpeal 
truly  I  faw  no  fwords  drawn  but  by   Sir  John  Ayres   and   his 
men,  I  ran  violently  againft  Sir  John  Ayres,  but  he  knowing 
my  fword  had  no  point,  held  his  fword  and  dagger  over  his 
bead,  as  believing  I  cou'd  ftrike  rather  than  thruft,  which  I 
no  fooner  perceived  but  I  put  a  home  thruit  to  the  middle  of 
his  breaft,  that  I  threw  him  down  with  h  much  force,  that  his 
head  fell  firft  to  the  ground,  and  his  heels  upwards  j  his  men 
hereupon  a  (faulted  me,  when  one  Mr.  Maufel,  a  Glamorgan- 
(hire  gentleman,  finding  fo  many  fet  againft  me  alone,  clofed 
with  one  of  them,  a  Scotch  gentleman  alfo  clofmg  with  ano- 
ther, took  him  off  alfo  ;  all  1  cou'd  well  do  to  thofe  two  which 
remained,  was  to  ward  their  thrufts,  which  I  did  with  that  re- 
folution  that   I  got  ground  upon  them.     Sir  John  Ayres  was 
now  got  up  a  third   time,  when   I  making  towards  him  with 
intention  to  clofe,  thinking  that  there  was  otherwife  no  fafety 
for  me,  put  by  a  thruft  of  his  with  my  left  hand,  and  fo  com- 
ing within  him,  received  a  ftab  with  his  dagger  en   my  right 
fide,  which  ran  down  my  ribs  as  far  as  my  hip,  which  I  feel- 
ing did  with  my  right  elbow  force  his  hand  together  with  the 
hilt  of  the  dagger  lb  near  the  upper  part  of  my  right  fide, 
that  I  made  him  leave  hold.     The  dagger  now  ftickingin  me, 
Sir  Henry  Cary  afterwards  lord  of  Faulkland  and  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  finding  the  dagger  thus  in  my  body  fnatcht  it  out 
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this  while  I  being  clofed  with  Sir  John  Ayres,  hurt  him  on 
the  head,  and  threw  him  down  a  third  time,  when  kneeling 
on  the  ground  and  beftriding  him,  I  ftruck  at  him  as  hard  as 
I  cou'd  with  my  piece  of  a  {'word,  and  wounded  him  in  four 
feveral  places,  and  did  almoft  cut  off  his  left  hand  ;  his  two 
men  this  while  ifruck  at  me,  but  it  pleafed  God  even  miracu* 
loufly  to  defend  me,  for  when  I  lifted  up  my  fword  to  fhike  at 
Sir  John  Ayres,  I  bore  off  their  blows  half  a  dozen  times ; 
his  friends  now  finding  him  in  this  danger  took  him  by  the 
head  and  ihouiders,  and  drew  him  from  betwixt  my  legs,  and 
carrying  him  along  with  them  through  Whitehall,  at  the  ftairs 
whereof  he  took  boat.  Sir  Herbert  Croft  (as  he  told  me  after- 
wards) met  him  upon  the  water  vomiting  all  the  way,  which 
I  believe  was  earned  by  the  violence  of  the  firft  thruft  I  gave 
him  ;  his  fervants,  brother,  and  friends  being  now  retir'ci  alfo, 
I  remained  mafter  of  the  place  and  his  weapons,  having  firit. 
wrefted  his  dagger  from  him,  and  afterwards  flruck  his  fword 
out  of  his  hand. 

*  This  being  done  I  retired  to  a  friend's  houfc  in  the  Strand, 
where  I  fent  for  a  furgeon  who  fcarching  my  wound  on  the 
right  fide,  and  finding  it  not  to  be  mortal,  cured  me  in  the 
fpace  of  fome  ten  days,  during  which  time  I  receiv'd  many 
noble  vifits  and  mciTages  from  fome  of  the  bed  in  the  king- 
dom. Being  now  fully  recovered  of  my  hurts,  1  defired  Sir 
Robert  Harley  to  go  to  Sir  John  Ayres,  and  tell  him,  ihat 
?tho  1  thought  he  had  not  fo  much  honor  left  in  him.  that  I 
cou'd  be  any  way  ambitious  to  get  it,  yet  that  I  defired  to  fee 
him  in  the  field  with  his  fword  in  his  hand  ;  the  anlwcr  that 
he  fent  me  was,  that  I  had  whored  his  wife,  and  that  he  wou'd 
kiil  me  with  a  rnufket  out  of  a  window. 

'  The  lords  of  the  privy  counleil,  who  had  firft  fent  for 
my  fword,  that  they  might  fee  the  little  fragment  of  a  weapon 
with  which  I  had  fo  behaved  myfelf,  as  perchance  the  like  had 
not  been  heard  in  any  credible  way,  did  afterwards  command 
both  him  and  me  to  appear  before  them  ;  but  I  abfenting  my- 
felf on  purpofe,  fet  one  Humphrey  Hill  with  a  challenge  ten 
him  in  an  ordinary,  which  he  refufing  to  receive,  Humphrey 
Hill  put  it  upon  the  point  of  his  fword,  and  fo  let  it  fall  be- 
fore him,  and  the  company  then  prefent. 

1  The  lords  of  the  privy  counfell  had  now  taken  order  to 
apprehend  Sir  John  Ayres,  when  I  finding  nothing  elfe  to  be 
done,  fubmitted  myfelflikewife  to  them.  Sir  John  Ayres  had 
now  pubiifhed  every  where,  that  the  ground  of  his  jealoufic, 
and  confequently  of  his  afTaulting  me,  was  drawn  from  the 
confefiion  of  his  wife  the  lady  Ayres :  (he  to  vindicate  her  ho- 
aor  as  well  as  free  me  from  this  accufation,  fent  a  letter  to  l-.tr 
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aunt  the  lady  Crook,  to  this  purpofe  :  That  her  hrfband  S'f 
John  Ayres  did  lie  falfdy,  in  facing  that  I  ever  whored  her, 
but  molt  falfely  of  all  did  lie  when  he  (aid  he  had  it  from  her" 
confeffion,  for  ihe  had  never  faid  any  fuch  thing. 

*  This  letter  the  lady  Crook  prefented  to  me  moft  oppor- 
tunely as  I  was  going  to  the  counfell  table  before  the  lords, 
who  having  examined  Sir  John  Ayres  concerning  the  caufe  of 
his  quarrel  againft  me,  found  him  ftill  perfift  on  his  wife's 
coniclfion  ot  the  fac~l;  and  now  he  being  withdrawn,  I  was 
fent  for,  when  the  duke  of  Lenox,  afterwards  of  Richmond, 
telling  me  that  was  the  ground  of  his  quarrel,  and  the  only 
excufe  he  had  for  aflaulting  me  in  that  manner  :  I  delired  his 
lordfhip  to  perufe  the  letter,  which  I  told  him  was  given  me 
as  I  came  into  the  room  ;  this  letter  being  publickly  read  by  a 
clerk  of  the  court fel,  the  duke  of  Lenox  then  faid,  that  he 
thought  Sir  John  Ayres  the  moft  miferable  man  living,  for  his 
wife  had  not  only  given  him  the  lie,  as  he  found  by  her  letter, 
but  his  father  had  difinherited  him  for  attempting  to  kill  me, 
in  that  barbarous  fafhion,  which  was  moft  true  as  I  found  af- 
terwards. For  the  reft,  that  I  might  content  myfelf  with  what 
I  had  done,  it  being  more  almoft  than  ccu'd  be  believed,  but 
that  I  had  fo  many  witnefles  thereof;  for  all  which  reafons  he 
commanded  me  in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  and  all  their  lord- 
ftrips,  not  to  fend  any  more  to  Sir  John  Ayres,  nor  to  receive 
any  meflage  from  him,  in  the  way  of  fighting,  which  com- 
mandment I  obferved  :  howbeit  I  muft  hot  omit  to  tell,  that 
fome  years  afterwards  Sir  John  Ayres  returning  from  Ireland, 
by  Beaumaris,  where,  I  then  was,  fome  of  my  fervants  and 
followers  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  houfe  where  he  was,  and 
wou'd  (I  believe)  have  cut  him  into  pieces,  but  that  I  hearing 
thereof  came  fuddenly  to  the  houle  and  recalled  them,  fending 
him  word  alfo,  that  I  fcorned  to  give  him  the  ufage  he  gave 
me,  and  that  I  would  fet  him  free  out  of  the  town,  which 
cour telle  of  mine  (as  i  was  told  afterwards)  he  did  thankfully 
acknowledge.* 

We  fhould  have  gratified  our  readers  with  an  abridgment  of 
fome  of  the  adventures  contained  in  this  truly  original  per- 
formance, had  we  not  been  convinced  that  they  muft  fuf- 
fer  much  when  reprefented  otherwife  than  by  lord  Herbert  him- 
felf,  whofe  literary  accomplishments  could  never  appear  to  dif- 
advantage,  nnlefs  when  brought  into  competition  with  that  per- 
fonal  ftiength  and  fortitude  of  mind,  which  fapportcd  him  thro' 
a  life  that  might  be  fairly  termed  a  regular  feries  of  hazardous 
adventures. 

To  crkicifr  the  language  of  this  performance  with  any  de- 
gree of  minute  fe  verity  would  be  a  proceeding  as  ufelefs  as  im- 
f  jufi 
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J  lift.  The  trivial  defects  which  may  be  difcovered  in  the  ftile, 
were  the  defe&s  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  wrote,  whofe 
character  even  appears  to  difadvantage  now,  when  all  roman- 
tic ideas  are  entirely  banifhed  ;  or,  if  they  are  to  be  found  any 
where,  it  is  where  they  have  taken  up  their  laft  refuge,  in  the 
page  of  a  few  enthufiaftic  novelliits. 

To  this  work  is  prefixed  a  very  elegant  whole  length  por- 
trait of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  taken  from  an  original  paint* 
ing,  by  Ifaac  Oliver,  and  engraved  by  Walker. 


II.  Confederations  on  the  Policy ,  Commerce,  and  Cifcumflances  of  the 
Kingdom.      81/0.     4/.  feaved.     Almon. 

*"pHE  author  of  this  work  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  beings 
**  whom  a  periodical  writer  has  diftinguifhed  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Screech-owls,  who  are  for  ever  prognosticating  ruin, 
diftrefs,  and  misfortune.  It  has  been  wittily  obferved,  that 
an  Englishman  is  never  better  pleafed,  than  when  he  is  told 
that  his  country  is  ruined  and  undone.  He  hugs  the  informer 
in  his  bofom,  he  admires  his  fagacity,  and  thanks  him  for  his 
communication.  If  fo,  the  author  of  the  performance  before 
us  (lands  a  good  chance  of  being  extremely  popular,  and  of 
being  accounted  a  molt  judicious  obferver  ;  for  there  is  plenty  of 
this  information  in  almoft  every  page.  Not  that  we  reckon  every 
thing  he  fays  altogether  vcid  of  foundation,  that  we  deny  all 
that  he  has  laid  down  for  fads,  or  the  inferences  he  draws  from 
them  ;  we  would  only  be  thought  to  underfrand  that,  agree- 
able to  the  practice  of  a  fcreech-owl,  he  has  greatly  exagge- 
rated matters,  and  rendered  them  much  worfe  than  they  are. 
Indeed,  we  dilTent  from  his  general  conclufion,  that  tHis  coun- 
try is  rapidly  declining  in  population,  riches,  and  trade,  and 
is  running  very  fan:  to  utter  ruin  j  all  which  we  think  contrary 
to  manifeft  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes  ;  tho*, 
at  the  fame  time,  we  do  not  pretend  to  controvert  fome  of  the 
aflertions  on  which  he  fupports  his  opinion,  fuch  as  the  courfe 
of  exchange,  the  fcarcity  of  foreign  coin,  and  the  high  price 
of  the  precious  metals.  But  we  imagine,  that  granting  thefe 
in  all  the  latitude  he  requires,  they  are  not  fufficient  to  efta- 
blifh  his  conclufion. 

This  work,  befides  a  preface,  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
chapters,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow. 

*  Signs  of  the  declining  condition  of  the  nation. — Com- 
merce our  great  national  object:,  as  the  only  fure  and  lading 
fource  of  wealth  and  population. — On  the  internal  policy  of 
the  ftate. — On  the  landed  Intereft. — On  the  monied,  or  trad- 
ing 
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ing  intereft. — On  the  nionied   property  of  the  funds. — On  the 
labouring   intereft. — On  taxes, — On   exports,    imports,    and 
the   balance  of  trade. — On   national  and  commercial  circula- 
tion.— On  the  comparative   value   of   trade  in  manufactures, 
corn,  &c. — A  writer  refuted,  who  has  endeavoured  to  caufe  a 
preference  being  given  to  our  corn  trade. —On  bounties  ;  par- 
ticularly thofe  granted  on  exported  corn,  malt,  and  flour — - 
The  landed  intereft    rightly   confidered. — On   manufacturing 
police,  and  mercantile  traders. — The  prefent  ftate  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  trade  with  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. — On  the  ftate 
of  the  Britifli  trade  and   connections  with   Afia. — -Reafons  of- 
fered for  believing  that,  without  the  very  favourable  turn  our 
Jndia  concerns   have  taken,  an  uninterrupted  North  American 
and   corn   trade  could  not  have  kept  the  affairs  of  this  king- 
dom in   the   condition  they  have  been,  and  are  at  prefent. — ■ 
On  the  ftate  of  our  exchanges  with  the  feveral  parts   of  Eu- 
rope.— On  the  prices  of  gold  and  filver,  of  late  years,  in  this 
kindom. — The  conclufion.' 

Our  author  begins  with  aflerting,  there  are  few  who  fcruple 
to  acknowledge  our  fituation  to  be  extremely  critical  from  our 
debts  and  taxes,  and  the  decreafe  of  our  exports.     That  our 
debts  and  taxes  are  high  no  one  denies;  but  that  our  exports 
decreafe,  requires  to  be  proved.     The  contrary  has  been  af- 
ferted   on   feemingly   good   grounds. — He  goes  on,  and  tells 
us,   we   have  treafury   information,    that  our    population  de- 
clines apace.     This    information,    it  feems,  came  from    Mr. 
Grenville;  but  it  it  was  when  he  was  no  longer  treafurer,  and 
perhaps,  difpofed,  like  our  author,  to  look  at   things  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  perfpedlive.     The  decreafe  of  the  houles 
in   England   from   the   year  1759   to    1766,  is  fixt  at   5790. 
Were  we  to  truft  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  and    not  the  in- 
formation of  a  difcarded  treafurer,  we  might  be  apt   to  com- 
pute their  encreafe  at  a  greater   number ;  for  building  is  not 
confined  to  the  capital,  it  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
and  the  general  idea  of  the  viliages  deferted,  exifts  no  where 
in  this  kingdom,   but  in  the  imagination  of  a  very  ingenious 
poet.     The  greateft  part  of  the  foundation  being  thus  defici- 
ent, his  fuperftru&ure  muft  fall  to  the  ground.     In  fiiort,  his 
llgns  of  the  declining  condition  of  the   nation  do  not  exift. 
His  two  next  chapters   are  upon  commerce,  and  the  internal 
policy  of  the   ftate  ;  wherein   what   he   fays,    is,  indeed,  juft, 
but  there  is  nothing  new,  or  expreffed  in  a  very  ftriking  man- 
ner.    The  4th  and  5  th  chapters  on   the  landed  intereft,  and 
the  monied,  or  trading  intereft,  are  well  worth   perufal,  and 
being  fhort,  we  (hall  here  infert  them. 

'  Land 
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«  Land  is,  in  itfelf,  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  owner.  The 
folirary  lord  of  a  million  of  acres  would  be  but  a  naked,  de- 
fencelefs,  and  miferable  creature,  deftitute  of  every  conveni- 
ence and  bleffing  of  life.  A  landed  man's  commodity,  there- 
fore, derives  all  its  value  from  the  commodities  of  others  :  fuch 
as  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman,  the  fkill  and  toil  of  the  ar- 
tizan,  the  induftry  and  property  of  the  dealer  (who  purchafes, 
like  all  other  people,  the  products  of  lands,  for  confumption) 
and  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  merchant,  who  exports 
them. 

'  Experience  has  long  (hewn,  that  a  people,  by  their  fkill 
and  induftry,  may  become  rich,  powerful  and  happy,  with- 
out the  polfcflion  of  lands  for  agriculture ;  becaufe  money  will 
procure  a  Jure  fupply  of  fuch  products  from  other  countries. 
But  land,  without  people,  is  of  no  value  at  all.  Why,  there- 
fore, all  power  mould  be  afTurred  by,  and  all  preference  in 
confideration  be  given  to,  the  poflHTors  of  land,  in  any  coun- 
try, is  an  enquiry  worth  making  ;  but  more  efpecially  in  a 
trading  nation,  like  ours.  Yet  fjch  has  really  become  the 
cafe,  from  making  a  landed  qualification  neceflary  for  obtain- 
ing a  feat  among  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people;  and,  in 
moft  inftances,  from  having  landed  electors,  or  fuch  as  are 
under  the  influence  of  men  of  landed  property. 

'  Hence  has  arifen  the  diftin&icn  of  a  landed  intereft ; 
which  has  become  paramount  in  its  operations,  from  ingrof- 
fing  all  influence  in  the  (late,  and  all  weight  in  the  fcale  of 
interelts  ;  at  leaft  in  comparifon  with  theirs  who  give  to  land 
its  whole  value.  And  hence  too  has  arifen  the  partial  favour 
which  we  fee  fliewn  to  that  kind  of  property,  by  giving  a  more 
than  natural  value  to  the'prodofis  of  lands  ;  to  the  injury  of  the 
Hate,  the  hurt  of  our  national  trade,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
people.  But  this  is  a  point  that  will  hereafter  be  more  fully 
confidered  and  explained/ 

*  The  intereft  of  traders,  like  that  of  landed  men,  is  to 
make  the  moft  they  can  of  their  commodities,  which  are  fkill, 
induftry,  and  money  ;  being  each  of  them  feparately,  or  all 
together,  a  man's  property :  but  they  have  no  means,  like 
landed  men,  to  give  them  ah  artificial  value.  Thefe  commo- 
dities are  generally  employed  in  four  diftinct  ways ;  which  are 
manufacturing,  dealing  among  ourfelves,  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  kingdom  to  foreign  parts,  and  importing  thofe 
of  other  ftates  to  this  country. 

1  The  manufacturer's  is  a  very  ufeful,  and,  of  courfe,  refpecV 
able  calling.  He  applies  his  fkill,  induftry  and  property  to 
fuch  purpofes  as  are  greatly  ferviceable  to  the  ftate  ;  by  em- 
ploying artizans  to  work   the  cheap  materials  of    his    own. 

and 
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and  other  countries  into  valuable  goods,  as  well  for  home  ufe, 
as  for  foreign  confumption.  Jn  doing. which,  he  infinitely  ad- 
vances  the  worth  of  fiich  things  as  are  naturally  of  but  little 
value  :  and  is  the  means  of  furnifhing  ^abundance  of  good  em- 
ployment, to  the  fupport  of  population.  He  accommodates 
us  not  only  with  necefTaries,  but  alfo  elegancies,  for  our  na- 
tional ufe  ;  and  fupplies  abundance  likewife  for  exportation  to 
other  countries.  In  return  for  which  la  ft  we  receive  either  fuch 
commodities  as  we  want,  or  gold  and  filver. 

'  The  mod  valuable  dealers  among  ourfelves,  are  thofe  who 
buy  by  wholefale  of  manufacturers  and  importers,  and  fell  by 
retail  to  confumers.  They  are  a  numerous  body  of  induftri- 
ous  people,  who  employ  their  property  and  credit,  and  exercife 
their  talents,  to  purpofes  that  are  ferviceable  to  others  and 
themfelves  :  and  are,  therefore,  a  neceflfary  and  valuable  part 
of  the  community.  There  are,  likewife,  other  kinds  of  deal- 
ers, or  tradefmen,  who  are  equally  ufeful. 

*  Merchant  exporters  are  thofe  who  inveft  great  property  in 
the  manufactures  and  commodities  of  this  kingdom,  which 
they  fend  to  foreign  countries  for  fate.  The  kind  of  traffick 
which  they  pra&ife  is,  of  all,  the  moil:  eflimable  ;  for  they 
add  to  the  riches  of  their  country  by  the  very  profits  whicl 
they  make,  being  gained  from  other  nations,  and  added  to  out 
own  flock. 

'  Merchant  importers  are  thofe  who  fupply  us,  from  other 
countries,  with  the  necefiaries  we  want.  Raw  materials, 
brought  hither  to  work  up  for  re-exportation,  are  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  acquifition  than  gold  and  filver.  Ail  that  is  ufe- 
ful, or  neceiTary,  are  valuable  imports :  but  expenfive  articles 
for  luxury,  and  whatever  is  introduced  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  produces,  or  arts,  are  pernicious. 

*  Factors,  are  thofe  who  tranfact  bufinefs  for  people  refiding 
in  other  countries,  or  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
The  profits  they  make,  by  dealings  from  abroad,  are  clear 
gains  to  this  country  ;  and  in  their  tranfadtions  for  their  fel- 
low-fubjecls  at  home,  they  may   be  confulered  as  highly  ufe- 

ful. 

\  There  are  other  kinds  of  dealers,  who  are  pernicious  to 
this  country  ;  fuch  as  engroffers,  for  enhancing  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  of  all  forts,  any  kind  of  merchandize  that  is 
applicable  to  fuch  arts  as  are  called  ufeful,  or  the  necefiarics 
of  life.  To  thefe  may  be  added  itock-jobbers  and  ftate-job- 
bers  :  all  of  which  kinds  of  dealings  mould,  as  much  as  pof- 
iib'e,  be  difcouraged  and  prevented.  Such  as  are  neceffary  to 
pracufe,  might  be  better  regulated  than  at  prefent,  which  could 
ca,fiiy  be  fo  done  as  to  occaiion  great  favings  to  the  ftate.' 

There 
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There  are  many  things  in  the  five  fucceeding  chapters  which 
deferve  to  be  attended  to,  but  nothing  very  particular  occurs, 
till  our  author  comes  to  treat  of  the  corn- trade,  which  he  does 
in  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th  chapters.  His  fentiments  are  to 
us  new,  and  appear  to  be  extremely  juft,  and  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  recommend  them  to  the  ferious  confideration  of 
all  men.  He  advances  one  feeming  paradox,  which  is,  how- 
ever, undoubted  facr,  that  thofe  countries  which  raife  no  corn 
of  their  own  growth,  flich  as  Holland,  never  feel  any  fcarcity 
of  it.  The  reafon  for  this  is  obvious  ;  nothing  is  fo  precarious 
as  the  produce  of  harvefts,  and  the  Dutch  having  none  of  their  , 
own,  never  truft  to  it,  but  having  aiways  a  certain' demand, 
purchafe  it  where  it  is  cheapen: ;  and  there  being  a  conftant 
market,  more  or  lefs,  for  that  commodity  in  Holland,  there  is 
a  perpetual  influx  of  it  from  other  countries,  where  it  can  be 
fpared  ;  fo  that  it  is  often  fold  cheaper  there  than  where  it 
grows.  This  author,  in  our  opinion,  likewife  juftly  condemns 
the  attempting  to  make  a  ftaple  commodity  of  corn  ;  for,  he 
fays,  a  trade  in  it  muft  be  always  precarious:  the  reafon  of 
which  muft  be  fufficiently  clear  to  the  mofl  fdperficial  obferver, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  uncertainty  of  harvefts,  both  in  other 
countries  and  in  our  own.  From  what  we  have  faid,  it  will  be 
readily  conjectured,  that  our  author  is  no  friend  to  bounties 
upon  exportation.  What  he  fays  on  this  anicle  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

'  The  acl  to  eftablifli  bounties  on  corn,  &c.  pafled  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  during  the  interregnum,  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  that  for  abolifhing  hearth-money.  It  was  the  firit  ac> 
that  pa(Ted  concerning  trade,  and  Hands  in  the  itatute-book, 
the  twelfth  made  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary;  preceding 
all  thofe  made  for  the  eftablifhment  of  government,  and  there- 
by is  made  to  appear  a  1  mo  ft  conditional  fordoing  it.  The  act 
declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeel,  and  for  fet- 
tling the  fuccefiion  of  the  crown,  being  fo  far  behind  it  as  the 
thirty-fifth;  that  for  the  recognition  of  the  king  and  queen 
the  forty- fourth,  and  that  for  fettling  the  civil -lilt  revenue  the 
fifty-feventh  of  the  firft  year  of  their  reign. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  entertained,  that  landed  men  had 
experienced  inconveniences  from  the  high  duties  on  exporta- 
tation :  however  thofe  on  importation,  though  injurious  to 
the  ftate  and  people,  were  very  advantageous  to  them.  But 
finely  the  abolition  of  the  former,  with  the  continuation  of 
the  latter,  might  well  have  contented  them. 

'  They  appear  to  have  been  very  eager  to  feize  the  only  op- 
portunity likely  to  offer  for  making   the  whole  body  of  people 
their  tributaries,  for  fuch  by  that  act  they  molt  gnevoufly  be- 
came ; 
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came  :  though,  from  time  and  craft,  farmers  and  jobber^ 
have  fince  gradually  wrefted  the  advantages  almoft  entirely 
out  of  their  hands.  Let  us  now  hope  that  more  wifdom  and 
honefly  will  loon  procure  their  entire  abolition,  as  highly  mif- 
chievous  to  the  ftate. 

*  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  no  country  was  ever 
made  opulent,  or  powerful,  by  agriculture  and  trade  in  pro- 
vifions,  even  where  duties  were  charged  on  exportation.  But 
our  practice  of  granting  bounties  on  fuch  provifions  is  without 
an  example,  and  probably  will  for  ever  be  without  a  fol- 
lower. 

*  Bounties  of  every  kind  are  ufelefs,  often  very  hurtful,  and 
not  unfrequently  mere  jobbs.  None  can  be  ferviceable  ex- 
cept, for  a  ilioit  time,  to  favour  new  undertakings,  of  which 
more  than  ordinary  hopes  can  be  rationally  entertained.  A 
trade  that  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them,  fbould  be  ahvays 
thought  not  worth  purfujng,  as  they  but  frrve  to  burthen  bet- 
ter branches,  by  the  taxes  which  they  occafion.  Drive  the 
nail  that  will  go,  fa^s  the  proverb,  very  wifely  :  ivr  to  endea- 
vour at  driving  that  which  will  not  readily  go,  muft  prove  la- 
bour in  vain  ;  nay  lofs  of  expence,  as  well  as  toil.  Our  trade 
in  fpare  corn  ever  did,  and  always  will  go  lufRciently  on  with- 
out any  kind. of  aid.  And  the  bounties  are  fo  far  frcm  bring- 
ing more  money  inro  the  kingdom,  that  they  only  fe  ve  to 
lefl'en  fuch  returns.  They  in  no  degree  affecl  the  prices  of 
grain  at  foreign  markets  in  our  favour;  but  only  ferve  to  en- 
able rival  workmen  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  our  own  people. 

■  The  argument  molt  urged  by  writers  in  favour  of  the 
bounties  is,  that  corn  has  been  cheaper  flnce  their  eitablifh- 
ment  than  before.  But  whether  fuch  be  the  fafl  or  net,  is  by 
no  means  worth  difputing;  the  tingle  point  for  confideration 
being,  what  the  medium  price  of  corn  ordinarily  is  through- 
out Europe.  This  every  man,  who  has  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  corn  trade  of  the  world,  muft  know  to  be,  com- 
paiatively  eftimated  with  refpecl  to  quality,  not  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  England  at  fix  and  twenty  fhiliings  a  quarter, 
market  price.  Let  it  be  obferred,  that  Jinglifh  wheat  may- 
be confidered  as  neareft  the  medium  quality  of  any :  that  of 
the  countries  fouthward  of  France  being  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  better ;  and  that  of  the  Baltic,  Holland,  Flanders, 
France,  and  North-America,  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  worfe* 
there  being  ordinarily  fuch  differences  in  the  prices  of  them  at 
all  foreign  markets ;  and  by  their  refpective  prices,  the  me- 
dium value  of  ours  cannot  be  more  than  I  have  mentioned. 

*  This  medium  of  fix  and  twenty  millings  a  quarter,  mar- 
ket price,  we  are  to  confider  then  as  its  full  average  value, 
4  com- 
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compared  with  the  medium  prices  of  other  countries,  the  ref- 
peclive  qualities  and  intrinfic   worth  of  all   rightly  confidered. 
Nor  is  this  rate  of  eftimation  likely  to  alter  in  our  favour,  be- 
caufe  the  growth  of  corn   is  become  an   object  far  more  re- 
garded in  many  foreign  countries,  of  late  years,  than  it  was 
formerly:  not  indeed  with  a  view  in  all  to  exportation,  but  to 
prevent  importation,  as  we  know  has  been  avowedly  the  cafe 
in  Portugal ;  and  we  feel   the   effects   of  it   fufficiently  in  the 
prices  of  their  wines.     Lifbon  was  always  a  place  of  confider- 
ab!e  importation,  often  very  great  :  but  for  the  year  to  come, 
that  is,  till  next  harveft,  there  is  like  to  be  no  call  for  foreign 
corn,  and  what  they  had  upon  hand  has  been  long  felling  at 
great  lofs ;  fo  that  our  ideas  of  the    medium   value  of  corn 
here  are  to  the  laft  degree  chimerical!y  ridiculous,  as  will  cer- 
tainly be  made  evident,  if  the  feafons  fhould  prove  favourable 
to  the  crops  of  next  year  about  the  world,  as  they  probably 
will,  becaufe  ufually  the  cafe  :  for  then  we  (hall  find  the  prices 
throughout  Europe  will  be  low  ;  and  little  or  no  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  corn  mutt   force   down   prices   here,  as  we  may 
probably  experience  even  during  the  approaching  winter  :   and 
indeed  the  fconer  we  become  awakened  from  our  prefent  dream 
of  delirium  on  this  fubjecl,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  king- 
dom. 

'  Infinitely  preferable  would  it  be  for  this  country,  were  we 
to  make  the  exportation  of  corn  lefs  our  objeft,  as  then  many 
of  our  lands  would  become  appropriated  to  better  kinds  of 
culture  ;  fuch  as  would  be  mere  fen  iceuble  to  the  community, 
and  better  likewife  for  thofe  of  the  landed  intereft,  becaufe  of 
a  lefs  fluftating  value. 

'  If  corn  then  has  fallen  in  its  value  here  fince  the  eftablifn- 
ment  of  the  bounties,  it  has  likewife  done  the  fame,  and  in 
greater  degrees,  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  owing  to  a 
more  extenfive  cultivation  of  it  every  where.  But  if  corn  has 
become  cheaper,  all  other  farming  nectflaries  have  been  much 
raifed  in  this  country,  perhaps  nearly  doubled  in  their  prices ; 
fuch  as  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  pork,  butter,  cheefe,  Sec.  Nay, 
we  are  forced  annually  to  import  oats,  in  fpight  of  our  added 
bounty  on  that  grain  and  oatmeal,  though  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  growth  and  exportation,  I  believe,  no  fuch  bounties 
liave  been  ever  paid,  as  oats  and  oatmeal  are  not  ufed  in  the 
fouthern 'countries,  where  even  horfes  are  fed  with  barley; 
while,  in  confequence  of  our  other  bounties,  we  have  been 
forced,  as  hath  been  already  remarked,  to  grant  premiums  for 
the  growth  of  flax,  and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  linen 
manufactures;  with  (to  the  lofs  of  much  ufeful  employment) 
admitting  the  importation  of  linen  yarn,  like  rough  flax,  free 

of 
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of  duty.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  payment  of  the  boui 
ties,  as  before  was  obferved,  has  not  only  been  a  dirett  tax  01 
the  people  to  their  whole  amount,  but  alfo  an  indirect  tax,  in 
the  prices  of  thofe  commodities  for  their  confumption,  to  the 
full  of  the  differences  between  market  and  (hipping  rates ; 
with  favouring  in  that  degree  the  labour  of  rival  nations,  pre- 
venting the  production  of  other  raw  materials  at  home,  and 
raifing  the  prices  of  them  to  manufacturers.  The  burthens, 
therefore,  which  they  occafion  are  become,  with  our  immenfe 
taxes,  infupportable  by  trade,  and  in  effect  by  the  kingdom ; 
as  will  be  made  appear  by  the  ftate  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  kingdom.  It  mull,  therefore,  be 
high  time  to  rid  the  nation  of  fuch  an  evil.' 

The  two  following  chapters  on  the  landed  intereft,  rightly 
confidered,  and  on  manufacturing,  police,  and  mercantile  tra- 
ders, are  both  extremely  judicious,  and  contain  many  juft  and 
folid  obfervations.  W«  (hall  not,  however,  follow  our  author 
fo  clofely  through  the  remaining  part  of  his  work,  for  he  is 
now  come  to  the  difagreeable  part  of  his  fubject,  in  which  we 
think  him  generally,  though  not  always  in  the  wrong ;  parti- 
cularly, if  the  decline  of  our  commerce  to  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America,  be  as  great  as  he  alledges,  it  has  certainly  beei 
compenfated  by  the  acquifitions  and  great  fuccefTes  of  the  Eal 
India  company  in  Ada.  Befides,  granting  what  he  fays  res- 
pecting the  courfe  of  exchange,  having  turned  againft  this 
country  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  ten  years  to  be  well  founded, 
all  his  inferences  do  not  from  thence  follow.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  imagine,  that  the  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change may  be  better  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner. 
The  fuccefTes,  and  other  various  confequences  and  operations 
of  the  laft  war,  in  all  probability,  occafioned  an  artificial  ac-. 
cumulation  of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  now  that  caufe  hav- 
ing ceafed,  things  are  at  prefent  only  returning  to  their  natural 
and  ufual  level.  The  courfe  of  exchange  being  generally  againft 
any  country,  is  rather  a  proof  that  they  are  too  rich,  or,  at 
leaft  richer,  in  proportion  than  their  neighbours,  than  that  they 
growing  poor.  But  where  the  exchange  is  univerfally  in  far 
vour  of  any  people,  it  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  fuch  a  peo- 
ple is  actually  poor,  but  no  evidence  that  they  are  grow* 
ing  proportionably  rich ;  for  examples  to  illuftrate  which,  we 
need  go  no  further  than  the  Swedes  and  Ruffians,  who,  we 
believe,  have  a  balance  in  their  favour  with  all  nations  with 
whom  they  have  any  dealings;  yet,  who  will  compare  the 
trade  and  riches  of  thofe  countries,  with  the  opulence  and  (plea* 
dor  of  Great  Britain, 

Our 
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Our  author's  conclufion  feems  to  be  chiefly  common-place 
and  declamation,  therefore  we  fhall  pafs  it  by,  and  content 
our/elves  with  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  this  is  on  the 
whole  a  fenfible  performance,  and  appears  to  be  written  by  an 
intelligent  perfon. 


III.  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Forlaix.  TranJIated  from  the 
French  of  Monf.  Framery,  By  Mrs.  Brooke.  4  Vols.  \imo. 
1 2/.     Dodfiey. 

V^7E  have  read  many  novels  more  fentimental  than  the 
*  V  prefent  ;  but  very  few  more  interelting  to  the  heart. 
The  ftory  abounds  with  incidents  which  are  extremely  affect- 
ing, and  is  worked  up  in  a  very  mafterly  manner.  Love,  the 
life  and  foul  of  romance,  is  the  great  fpring  which  actuates 
almoft  all  the  parties  concerned  in  thefe  Memoirs,  and  involves 
them  in  various  perplexities  and  diftreffes.  This  active  paflion 
is  reprefented  under  different  forms,  and  is  punifhed  or  re- 
warded, according  to  its  licentioufnefs  or  its  purity.  Its  ope- 
rations in  the  heart  of  a  female  voluptuary,  hackneyed  in  the 
ways   of  men,    are   difplayed   in   character  of  the   marfhalefs 

D'Elf .     The  confequences  of  blindly   and    precipitately 

indulging  the  paflions,  are  reprefented  in  the  itrongeft  light  by 
the  misfortunes  of  Corfange  and  Henrietta.  And  the  happy 
effects  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous  attachment,  are  exemplified 
in  the  marquis  de  St.  Forlaix  and  his  amiable  Julia. 

The  characters  in  this  hiftory  are  well  marked,  and  properly 
fupported ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  ftory  is  unexceptionable 
in    point  of  morality. 

Mrs.  Brooke  has  obferved,  that  there  are  feme  paffages  in 
the  letters  of  Corfange  and  Henrietta,  which,  had  fhe  not 
thought  fidelity  the  fir  ft  duty  of  a  tranflator,  H12  would  have 
wifhed  to  omit.  *  The  picture  of  Henrietta,  fhe  fays,  ap- 
pears to  her  to  be  drawn  with  too  carcU  fs  and  too  conrfe  a 
hand.  The  painting  is  lively  •  and,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  climate,  of  national  character,  and  the  peculiar  vehemence 
of  her  temper,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  natural  :  but  it 
wants  that  delicacy  of  coloring,  thofe  foit  tints,  thofe  light, 
thofe  almoft  imperceptible  touches,  without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  delineate  the  female  character,  even  in  its  deviation 
from  the  genuine  lovelincfs  of  virtue.  —  A  well  educated  wo- 
man, and  fuch  Henrietta  is  reprefented  ro  be,  might  poflibly 
have  felt  the  pafiion  of  love  to  the  degree,  but  not  in  the  mat\ntr , 
our  author  describes :  fhe  would,  at  leaft,  have  exprefTed  it  diffe- 
rently ;  even   vice   itfelf,  in   the   gentler  fex,  till   the  mind  is 

Vol.  XXX.    December^  1770.  E  e  totally 
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totally  depraved  by  habit,   retains   the  blufhing  veil  of  mo- 
defty.' 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  fome  of  the  letters  of 
Henrietta,  in  which  fhe  defcribes  her  interviews  with  Corfange, 
are  exceflively  warm  and  amorous ;  her  imagination  is  in  a 
flame,  fhe  is  intoxicated  by  her  paflion,  and  her  defcriptions 
are  carried  Beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy  and  decorum.  But 
may  it  nor  be  faid,  in  vindication  of  the  author,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Henrietta  is  intended  to  be  a  contraft  to  that  of  Ju- 
lia ;  that  the  former  of  thefe  ladies,  in  confequence  of  her  li- 
centious difpofition,  and  her  criminal  indulgences,  is  involved 
in  the  greateil  calamities ;  and  that  if  her  foul  had  been  more 
pure,  her  punifhment  would  have  been  too  fevere  ? 

The  following  letter  is  written  by  Julia,  in  anfwer  to  one  of 
the  paflionate  rhapfodies  of  Henrietta. 

■  To  Henrietta  De  St.  Forlaix,  at  St.  Forlaix. 

Paris. 

*  I  received  lately  a  letter  addrelTed  to  me,  which  could  not 
however  be  intended  for  me.  It  appeared  to  be  the  hand- 
writing of  Henrietta  ;  but  as  I  found  there  neither  her  modeft 
ftyle,  nor  her  pure  and  decent  thoughts,  it  cannot  certainly 
be  her  who  writes  to  me. — My  Henrietta  has  all  the  modefty 
which  becomes  her  rank,  and  ftill  more  her  fex  ;  if  fhe  was 
ever  capable  of  any  act  of  difhonor,  which  is  impofiible, 
would  blufh  fo  much  for  her  own  weaknefs,  that  fhe  coulc 
never  drfplay  the  deteftable  picture  to  the  eyes  of  a  friend,  a 
friend  ftill  ardently  attached  to  virtue. 

'  My  Henrietta  rs  virtuous,  and  if  fhe  fliould  fuffer  he 
heart  to  be  furprized  by  any  paflion,  this  paflion  would  be  vir- 
tuous alio  ;  her  imagination,  ever  regulated  by  propriety  and 
decency,  would  not  allow  itfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  ideas 
hateful  and  unworthy  of  her. 

*  This  letter  is  filled  with  images  at  which  virtue  fhudders. 
It  can  only  proceed  from  a  mind  difordered,  and  in  fome  de- 
gree corrupted. 

*  It  is  addrelTed  to  me  ;  to  me  for  whom  fuch  pictures  were 
not  intended. 

*  1  wifh  to  know  the  young  perfon  by  whom  it  was  written. 
She  is  not  yet  loft  perhaps  beyond  refource  ;  fhe  has  not  yet 
perhaps  fallen  into  the  gulph  which  opens  under  her  feet ;  I 
would  warn  her,  I  would  endeavor  to  point  it  out  to  her. 

««  You  do  not  then  perceive,"  would  I  fay  to  her,  Ct  the 
fatal  confequences  of  the  fituation  to  which  your  heart  expofes 
you  r  Imagination  inflames  the  defiies  ;  and  when,  with  thoffe 
of  a  lover,  one  has  one's  own  to  combat,  the  voice  of  honor 
is  very  weak :  our  ears  are  fhut  to  its  remonftrances. 

"  Impm- 
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V  Imprudent  as  you  are,  you  accuftom  yourfelf  to  grant  fa- 
vors which  appear  to  you  trifling  ;  thefe  favors  will,  whilft 
they  weaken  your  power  or"  refitting,  render  your  lover  more 
daring  and  prefumptuous  ;  they  will  make  him  exped  ftili 
greater,  which  you  will  be  no  longer  able  to  refufe  him  ;  he 
will  take  advantage  of  the  fenfibility  which  he  difcoven  in  you, 
and  your  certain  deilrudion  will  be  the  inevitable  confequeuce. 
Combat  and  furmcunt  this  dangerous  fenfibility,  or  at  leaft  en- 
deavor to  diflemble  it.  Do  ftill  more  ;  virtue  expecls  of  you 
this  effort;  renounce  the  prefence  of  him  who  excites  it.  This 
facrifice  is  painful ;  but  honor,  to  whom  every  thing  is  due, 
demands  it.    . 

**  If;  unhappily,"  1  would  add,  "  you  are  fallen  into  the 
error  I  with  to  prevent,  or  even  into  the  greateft,  your  friend, 
though  obliged  to  withdraw  part  of  her  efteem,  will  not,  how- 
ever, refufe  you  her  friendfhip  ;  fhe  will  join  to  it  even  the 
tendered  companion  for  your  weaknefs,  becaufe  her  heart  is 
truly  attached  to  you.  Turn  then  to  this  friend,  fhe  will  know- 
how  to  pity  you  ;  but  (he  neither  can  nor  ought  to  partake 
your  extravagances,  of  which  the  knowledge  can  only  make 
her  blufh  for  you  and  herfelf.'* 

•  This,  my  Henrietta,  is  what  I  would  fay  to  this  young 
unfortunate,  who  is  in  fuch  danger  of  falling  a  vidim  to  her 
blind  and  inconfiderate  paflion.  Do  not  you,  my  dear  friend, 
think  me  right  ?  would  you  not,  if  in  my  place,  fay  as  much  ? 
and  if  you  were  in  that  of  this  young  perfon,  would  you  not 
receive  with  pleafure  thefe  admonitions,  the  warmth  of  which 
has  its  rife  in  the  ardent  zeal  of  friendfhip. 

'  You  would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  proper  ufe  of 
them,  becaufe  one  moment  of  weaknefs  could  not  have  been 
able  to  eradicate  for  ever  from  a  foul  like  yours,  either  the 
feeds  of  virtue  or  thofe  of  reafon. 

■  Adieu  !  I  am  called  away.  I  had,  notwithstanding,  a 
thoufand  things  to  tell  you  :  they  intereft  me  fo  ftrongly,  that 
they  cannot  fail  of  interefting  my  friend. 

■  I  referve  them  till  the  next  pofr.  Adieu,  dear  Henrietta  ! 
inform  me  immediately  of  your  health.' 

We  (hall  not  attempt  to  give  our  readers  the  outlines  of  this 
intereiting  (lory.  Such  a  fketch  would  convey  but  a  very  im- 
perfed  idea  of  this  performance,  the  beauty  of  which,  in  a 
great  meafure,  confifts  in  little  ftrokes,  and  minute  circum- 
ftances,  which  mull:  be  inevitably  omitted  in  a  concife  detail 
of  the  piincipal  fads.  Befides,  as  Mis.  Brooke  very  juftly  re- 
marks, fuch  an  anticipation  of  the  ftory  would  lefTen  extreme- 
ly the  pleafure  of  the  reader,  one  of  whofe  firft  gratifications, 
is,  undoubtedly,  that  arifmg'from  furprife. 

E  e  2  Th? 
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The  ingenious  tranflator  of  thefe  Memoirs  is  Co  well  known 
to  the  public  by  the  Letters  of  Lady  Catefby,  the  Hiftories 
of  Julia  Mandeville,  Emily  Montague,  &c.  that  it  would  be 
fuperfluous,  on  this  occafion,  to  fay  any  thing  of  her  literary 
abilities  :  it  will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  general, 
that,  in  this  t  ran  fiat  ion,  flie  has  preferved  the  eafe,  the  viva- 
city, and  the  fpirit  of  the  original. 


IV.  Cafes  in  Surgery,  with  Remarks.  Part  the  Firf.  By  Charles 
White,  F.  R.  S.  One  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Manchefter  Infirmary.  To  -which  is  added 
an  EJfay  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries.  By  J.  Aikin,  Sur- 
geon.    4/.   6d.     Johnfton. 

A  S  experiment  and  obfervation  are  unqueftionably  the  great 
"^^  means  of  improvement  in  phyfical  and  chirurgical  know- 
ledge, nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  advantage  which  mult 
accrue  to  thofe  arts  from  a  faithful  relation  of  facts,  when 
they  have  been  fully  afcertained  by  men  of  judgment  and  ac- 
curacy in  their  profefiion.  In  confequence,  therefore,  of  a 
juft  application  of  this  remark,  we  cannot  fail  to  admit,  with- 
out referve,  the  merit  of  the  production  before  us. 

Among  many  valuable  new  cafes,  this  volume  contains  a 
few  which  have  been  formerly  publifhed  in  other  works,  and 
which,  as  we  have  already  given  a  more  particular  account  of 
them,  we  {hall  now  only  mention  in  their  order.  It  is  our 
opinion,  however,  that  they  are  here  republished  with  great 
propriety,  fince  by  this  means  the  author's  detached  obferva- 
tions  are  drawn  into  one  general  collection. 

The  firft  article  in  this  volume  is  an  account  of  a  new  me- 
thod of  amputating  the  leg  a  little  above  the  ancle  joint. 
The  author  informs  us,  that  in  diforders  of  the  ancle  which 
required  amputation,  he  has  often,  with  regret,  robbed  the 
patient  of  a  great  deal  of  the  found  part  of  the  limb,  by  con- 
forming to  the  cuftom  of  amputating  in  the  ufual  place  a  lit- 
tle below  the  knee,  till  he  v/as  convinced  of  the  utility  of  a 
different  method  of  practice,  by  obferving  the  activity  of  a 
woman  on  whom,  at  the  defire  of  her  brother,  who  was  a 
carpenter,  and  made  her  a  wooden  leg,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed a  little  above  the  ancle.  By  this  means,  the  enjoyed  the 
free  life  of  her  knee-joint  in  flection  and  extenfion.  Mr.  White 
at  firft  amputated  by  the  double  incifion,  but  afterwards  a- 
dopted  the  method  of  the  flap-operation,  as  it  is  improved  by 
Mr.  O'Halioran,  unlefs  the  flap  could  not  be  made  large 
enough,  from  particular  circumftances. 

6  The 
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The  fecond  is  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  an  accumulation  of 
faeces  in  the  inteftines.  A  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age  had 
been  received  into  the  Manchefter  Infirmary  for  a  fwelling  of 
her  abdomen,  with  which  fhe  had  been  afflicted  above  three 
months.  The  diforder  had  greatly  the  appearance  of  an  af- 
cites,  and  tapping  had  been  propofed.  But  no  fluctuation 
being  perceived,  and  fome  other  circumftances  alfo  contrain- 
dicating  the  defign,  the  operation  was  judged  unadvifable.  It 
appeared  on  a  more  particular  inquiry,  that  for  feveral  fuc- 
cefTive  fummers,  about  the  month  of  Auguft,  fhe  had  been 
feized  with  great  coftivenefs,  and  tumefaction  of  the  belly, 
which  continued  till  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather ;  when 
fhe  had  copious  difcharges  of  ftool,  which  entirely  relieved 
her  till  the  fame  time  of  the  year  returned.  Her  com- 
plaint, however,  had,  this  feafon,  protracted  its  ordinary 
term  ;  for  fhe  was  a  patient  in  the  hofpital  towards  the  end 
of  November,  from  whence  being  difcharged  at  her  own  re- 
queft,  fhe  died  in  three  days  after.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
there  was  found  no  great  quantity  of  air,  or  water,  but  an 
accumulation  of  faeces  which  had  diftended  all  the  interlines, 
and  particularly  the  colon  to  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
thigh.  Had  purgatives  been  early  enough  adminiftered,  be- 
fore the  tone  of  the  inteftines  had  been  entirely  deftroyed  by 
the  long  distention,  this  girl,  in  all  probability,  had  reco- 
vered of  her  diforder  ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  help  being  fome- 
what  furprized,  that  the  fymptoms  and  hiftory  of  the  difeafe 
did  not  fiiggeft  fueh  an  indication  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Manchefter  Infirmary.  Her  diforder,  however,  was  certainly 
too  far  advanced  before  fhe  came  under  their  care. 

We  are  afterwards  prefented  with  feveral  cafes  of  plumb  and 
cherry-ftones  retained  in  the  inteftines,  which  gave  rife  to 
very  grievous  complaints.  Inftances  of  this  kind  occur  in 
many  medical  authors,  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  danger 
was  properly  attended  to.  We  heartily  concur,  therefore, 
with  Mr.  White  in  cautioning  againft  it.  *  My  intention, 
fays  he,  in  publifhing  thefe  is  not  only  to  inform  young  prac- 
titioners, but  to  warn  mankind  in  general  of  the  great  dan- 
ger which  attends  the  fwallowing  of  the  ftones  of  fruit ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  many  have  loft  their  lives  from  this  caufe, 
when  the  diforder  has  not  been  known,  but  miftaken  for  the 
cholic.  Parents  would  do  well  to  warn  their  children  of  the 
danger  they  incur  by  this  practice  ;  and  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning a  ridiculous  notion  among  the  common  people,  that 
fwallowing  the  ftones  helps  the  fruit  to  digenV 

The  two  fubfequent  articles  are  on  large  tumours  of  the 

ftrotum,   cured  by  operations,  and  one  of  which  was  accom- 

E  e  3  panied 
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panied  with  a  hernia  inteftinalis.  We  fhall  extract  the  ac- 
count of  the  fecond  tumour,  as  being  of  a  very  extraordinary 
fize.  !t  is  rciated  by  Dr.  White,  the  author's  father,  by 
whom  it  was  fuccefsfully  extirpated. 

'July  20,  1725,  I  was  lent  for  to  Mr.  Warrington,  of 
Whaley- bridge,  in  Cheftihe,  a  very  'all,  ftrong,  lurty  man, 
aged  feventytwo,  About  twenty  years  before,  he  had  per- 
ceived a  hard  tumour  in  his  right  tefticle,  which  had,  fince 
that  time,  gradually  increafed  to  fuch  an  enormous  bulk  that 
he  could  not,  without  the  greateft  difficulty,  either  fit  or  walk. 
At  la  ft  the  pain,  occafioned  by  its  tending  to  a  fuppuiation, 
together  with  a  fever,  obliged  him  to  keep  his  bed.  He  like- 
wife  complained  very  much  of  a  pain  in  his  loins,  and  a  dif- 
ficulty of  making  water,  together  with  great  coftivenefs. 
When  the  bandage  by  which  the  tumour  was  fupported  from 
his  neck  was  taken  off,  I  viewed  it,  and  found  the  fcrotum  to 
meafure,  from  the  os  pubis  to  the  bottom,  near  thirty  inches, 
and  apparently  capable  of  containing  five  or  fix  gallons.  The 
penis  was  entirely  buried  in  the  tumour,  a  fmall  hole,  not  un- 
like a  navel,  remaining  for  the  difcharge  of  the  urine.  The  tu- 
mour had  burft  of  itfelf  in  the  rnoft  depending  part,  and  the 
people  about  him  had  catched  a  gallon  of  reddifh  matter,  with 
a  red  fediment,  befides  what  was  loft  in  the  bed,  and  upon 
the  cloaths. 

*  Upon    examination  with  a    probe,  I  found  a  large  putrid 
body,  that  proved  to  be  the  right  tefticle  in  a  corrupted  ftate, 
grown  to  the   fize  of  a    child's  head,     which  blocked   up  the 
erifke,   and  hindered  the  difcharge  of  the  matter.     I  dilated 
this  orifice   with  a  pair  of  crooked   fcifTars,  and  two   gall  ,ns 
pnore  of  the  fame  matter  were  difcharged,  together  wirh   the 
tefticle,  which  I  eafily  took  out.     Its  internal  fubftance  was  of 
a  bright   red    colour.     After  taking   up  an  artery   which  had 
been  divided,    I   filled  the  cavity   with  tow,    well   moiftened 
with  Spirit  of  wine  and  me/.  Egypt,  made  warm,  and  applied  the 
proper  drefiings.     He  refted  very  ill   that  night,  and   a  great 
quantity  of  thin  purulent  matter   was  difcharged.     His  pulfe 
was  unequal  and  trembling,  the  affected  parts  were  cold,  and 
this  large  bag,  which  the  day  before  was    three  fingers  thick 
in  the  bottom,  callous,    and  rigid,    in   the  morning  was   be- 
come quire  flaccid.     All  thefe  lymptoms   ftrongly  indicating  a 
mortification,  I  forewarned  my  patient  and  his  friends  of  the 
danger,    in   order  that   extirpation    might  immediately    take 
place.     This  being  confented  to,  1  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner  :  I  introduced   my  hand  and  arm   beyond   the  elbow, 
fcy  the  incifion  that  was  already  made,    in  order  to  find  the 
penis,  and  preferve  it  unhurt ;  I  then  divided  the  fac  from  its 

bale 
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•Tiafe  to  the  hole  where  the  urine  was  difcharg?d,  and  diiTecled 
the  Ikin  round  the  penis,  preferving  as  much  of  it  as  pofiible 
towards  the  os  pubis,  that  the  furface  of  the  wound  might  be 
leiTened.  I  finiflied  with  cutting  off  both  fides  from  the  groin. 
He  bore  this  tedious  operation  with  the  greateft  fortitude,  and 
the  whole  wouud  was  cicatrized  in  two  months.  The  penis 
was  reftored  to  its  natural  figure  ;  and,  notwithftanding  his 
long  illnefs,  his  advanced  age,  and  the  great  difcharge  of 
blood  and  matter,  he  perfectly  recovered  a  vigorous  ftate  of 
health. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation  that  the  fpermatic  veffels  on  both 
fides  had  degenerated  into  ligaments,  and  did  not  difcharge  a 
drop  of  blood.  The  left  tefticle  was  foft,  flaccid,  and  in- 
creafed,  to  near  the  fize  of  a  horfe's.  It  was  affected  with  a 
perfect  hydrocele.  The  whole  mafs  of  flefh,  after  the  opera- 
tion, weighed  eight  pounds. 

*  This  cafe  feems  parallel  to  that  of  the  negro,  of  which 
Mr.  Chefelden  has  given  a  figure,  with  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  in  his  Anatomy,  edit.  4.  tab.  26. 

••  The  lower  parts  of  a  negro,  whofe  fcrotum  was  fwelled 
to  this  fize,  from  a  kick,  (the  fpermatic  veffels  being  not  at 
all  thickened)  the  greateft  length  was  twenry-feven  inches, 
and  the  greateft  horizontal  circumference  forty- two  inches. 
He  was  the  late  Mr.  Dickenfon's  patient  in  St.  Thomas's  hof- 
pital.  The  tumour  was  folid,  without  inflammation  or  pain  ; 
but  what  parts  were  affected  we  could  not  learn,  he  not  flay- 
ing for  the  operation.  At  the  dark  place  he  could  pull  out 
the  penis,  when  the  fcrotum  was  lifted  up." 

*  In  a  converfation  J  had  fome  years  after  with  Mr.  Che- 
felden, he  was  much  pleafed  with  my  relation  of  the  above 
cafe,  and  regretted  very  much  the  negro's  running  away  out 
of  the  hofpital,  and  depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing the  event.' 

We  are  afterwards  prefented  with  fome  ufeful  obfervations 
on  the  tumours  of  new-born  children,  together  with  the  vari 
fcf  valgi,  or  diftorted  feet. 

The  next  cafe  is  an  account  of  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of 
a  locked  jaw,  and  other  fpafmodic  fymptoms,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  a  wound  of  a  finger,  and  published  in  the 
Medical  Obfervations.  The  two  fuceeeding  papers  are  repub- 
liflied  from  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions.  One  of  them 
contains  a  cafe  in  which  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  fawn 
off,  a  large  portion  of  the  bone  afterwards  exfoliated,  and 
yet  the  entire  motion  of  the  limb  was  preferved.  The  other 
is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  operation  on  a  broken  arm. 
The  fubjedts  of  the  following  articles  are,  a  fraflured  thigh, 
E  e  4  attended 
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attended  with  uncommon  circumftances ;  and  an  account  of 
an  operation  performed  upon  a  broken  leg,  in  which  the 
fractured  tibia  was  not  united,  though  thirty-fix  weeks  had 
elapfed  after  the  accident.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  method  of  reducing  ihoulders,  which  have 
been  feveral  months  diilocated,  without  the  ufe  of  an  ambe, 
In  cafes  where  the  common  methods  have  proved  ineffectual, . 
republifhed  from  the  Medical  Obfervations,  and  accompanied 
with  a  Supplement,  containing  more  ufeful  remarks  on  that 
fubject.  After  this,  is  an  account  of  a  complete  luxation  of 
the  thigh-bone,  in  an  adult,  by  external  violence,  and  in- 
ferred in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  The  following  cafe, 
of  a  diilocation  of  the  eye,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  author,  is  fo 
remarkable  that  we  fhall  extract  it. 

*  C.  D.  applied  to  me  about  ten  years  ago,  upon  account 
of  the  following  remarkable  accident  which  had  juft  happened. 
As  he  fat  in  company,  a  perfon  thruft  thefmall  end  of  a  tobac- 
co-pipe through  the  middle  of  his  lower  eyelid.  It  had  paffed 
between  the  giobe-of  the  eye  and  the  inferior  and  external 
circumference  of  the  orbit,  which  is  compofed  of  the  os  mali, 
and  was  forced  through  that  portion  of  the  os  maxi'lare, 
which  conftitutes  the  lower  and  internal  part  of  the  orbit. 
The  pipe  was  broken  in  the  wound,  and  the  part  broken  off, 
which  from  the  examination  of  the  remainder  appeared  to  be 
about  three  inches,  was  quite  out  of  fight,  or  feeling  ;  nor 
could  the  patient  give  any  account  of  what  was  become  of  it. 
The  eye  was  diflocated  upwards,  preffing  the  upper  eye-lid 
againft  the  fuperior  part  of  the  orbit ;  the  pupil  pointed  up- 
wards perpendicularly,  the  mufculus  deprimens  was  upon  the 
full  ftretch,  and  the  fight  of  the  eye  was  intirely  taken  from 
him.  I  applied  one  thumb  above  and  the  other  below  the 
eye,  and,  after  a  few  attempts  to  reduce  it,  the  eye  fuddenly 
flipped  into  its  focket.  The  man  inftantly  recovered  his  per- 
fect fight,  and  felt  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  a 
conftant  fmell  of  tobacco-fmoke  in  his  note  for  a  long  time 
after  ;  for,  as  he  informed  me,  the  pipe  had  juft  been  fmoked 
in  before  the  accident.  About  two  years  afterwards  he  called 
Upon  me  to  acquaint  me,  that  he  had  that  morning,  in  a  fit 
of  coughing,  thrown  out  of  his  throat  a  piece  of  tobacco- 
pipe,  meafuring  two  inches,  which  was  difcharged  whh  fuch 
violence  as  to  be  thrown  feven  yards  from  the  place  where  he 
Hood.  In  about  fix  weeks  he  threw  out  another  piece,  mea- 
furing an  inch,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  never  fince  felt 
the  leaft  inconvenience.' 

*  Remark.]  Perhaps    the  term  diJlocationt    for  which   indeed, 
|n  this  cafe,  I  have  no  precedent,  may  be  objected  to.     I  be- 
lieve 
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Ueve  we  have  here  an  accident  that  was  never  defcribed  by 
any  author;  but  the  eye  was  certainly  as  much  diflocated  ag 
ever  a  joint  was ;  and  the  etymology  of  the  word  will  un- 
doubtedly bear  the  application  I  have  given  it.  1  am  not  at 
all  amazed  that  the  tunica  conjunctiva  and  the  mufcles  mould 
bear  to  be  firetched,  without  fuffering  any  injury;  but  it  i$ 
rather  furprifing  that  the  optic  nerve,  after  being  fo  fuddenly 
elongated,  Ihould  in  no  refpect  fuffer,  and  that  the  man  mould 
recover  the  perfect  fight  of  his  eye  immediately  after  its  re- 
duction. It  was  luckily  indeed  not  above  half  an  hour  in  this 
unfortunate  fituation  ;  had  it  been  longer,  in  all  probability, 
the  event  would  not  have  been  fo  happy  for  my  patient.' 

There  follows  next  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  tumour 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  thrufting  the  eye 
out  of  its  focket,  fuccefsfully  extirpated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
White. 

As  the  direction  of  a  part  on  which  the  operation  for  an 
aneurifm  had  been  performed,  is  fo  extremely  rare,  we  doubt 
not  but  many  of  our  medical  readers  will  be  pleafed  with  the 
following  information ;  and  mail  therefore  only  obferve  that 
there  is  a  plate  delineating  the  preparation. 

1  About  two  years  ago  a  woman  died  in  the  Lunatic  Hof- 
pital  in  Manchefter,  who,  about  fourteen  years  before,  had 
undergone  the  operation  for  an  aneurifm,  occafioned  by 
bleeding  in  the  right  arm,  which  perfectly  fucceeded.  As  op- 
portunities of  examining  the  ftate  of  the  parts  after  death  fel- 
dom  occur,  I  was  determined  not  to  mifs  that  which  now  of- 
fered. I  accordingly  injected  the  axillary  artery  with  wax, 
and  then  took  the  arm  off  at  the  joint,  and  diffected  it.  The 
annexed  figure  is  a  true  reprefen ration  of  its  appearance. 

*  As  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  feen  or  heard  of  a  prepara- 
tion of  this  fort,  I  imagine  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
public.  We  may  here  not  only  admire  the  wonderful  powec 
of  nature  in  continuing  the  circulation,  when  almoft  three 
inches  of  the  principal  artery  were  obliterated,  but  furgeons 
may  be  encouraged  never  to  defpair  of  fuccefs  in  a  fimilar 
operation  :  for  in  this  cafe  the  humeral  artery  was  tied  above 
its  divifion  into  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  interofocal  arteries :  and 
the  fmail  capillary  arteries  appear  to  have  undergone  fo  great 
a  dilatation,  as  when  taken  together,  to  exceed  in  diameter 
the  trunk  of  the  humeral  artery,  which,  by  their  tortuous 
■  anahromofes,  they  fill  again  beneath  the  obliteration. 

4  My  worthy  friend  Dr.  Hunter  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
give  this  preparation  a  place  amongft  his  valuable  collections.' 
All  the  remaining  cafes  relate  to  the  ufe  of  the  fponge   in. 
popping  hemorrhages ;   a  practice  recommended  by  this  inge- 
nious 
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nious  author  in  a  former  publication,  and  now  enforced  by 
farther  experimen  is.  Betides -the  advantage  of  the  fponge  in 
flopping  haemorrhages,  Mr.  White  fubfcribes  warmly  to  its 
good  effects  in  preventing  the  abforption  of  matter,  as  fug- 
gefted,  In  the  Medical  Obicrvations,  by  Mr.  Kirkland.  We 
fhall  extract  the  author's  conclufion  of  the  important  fubject  of 
thefe  cafes. 

*  Conclufion, .]  I  made  ufe  of  the  fponge  for  the  ftoppage  of 
haemorrhages  in  all  cafes  indifciiminateiy,  for  near  three  years, 
in  which  time  there  were  nineteen  amputations  of  the  larger 
extremities,  fix  of  which  were  of  the  thigh,  and  mod  of  the 
principal  operations  of  fur^ery,  as  lithotomy,  caftration,  bu- 
bonecele,  the  trepan,  fchirrous  and  cancerated  breads,  and 
encyited  tumours,  betides  many  accidental  wounds,  and  vio- 
lent haemorrhages  from  the  extraction  of  teeth,  where  it  was 
peculiarly  ferviceable,  and  after  the  application  of  leeches.  In 
all  thefe  trials  it  never  failed  me,  except  in  one  initance,  which 
was  after  amputating  the  thigh  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
had  a  white  fwelling  in  the  knee,  attended  with  conftant  con- 
vultive  twitches  in  his  leg  and  thigh  fo  great  as  to  raife  the 
limb  every  five  minutes  from  the  pillow.  Thefe  twitches  con- 
tinued after  the  operation,  and  would  never  allow  the  fponge 
to  adhere.  After  fome  ineffectual  trials  of  it,  I  iecured  the 
femoral  artery  with  the  needle  and  ligature,  and  the  patient 
went  on  very  well  for  three  weeks,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fit  up 
many  hours  in  a  day,  to  read  and  write,  and  play  on  the  flute, 
but  about  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  feized  with  the 
fymptoms  of  a  locked  jaw,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  cafes  in  its  favour,  there  is  one 
inconvenience  attending  its  ufe  in  very  large  arteries,  which 
3s  its  uncertainty  for  a  very  few  hours  after  its  application,  {o 
that  I  never  durft  trull  it  without  its  being  narrowly  watched  for 
fome  time ;  but  after  four  or  five  hours  were  expired,  I  al- 
ways thought  it  perfectly  fecure,  even  more  fo  than  the  needle 
and  ligature. 

«  Upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Bromfield's  fuccefs  in  drawing  out 
arteries  with  the  tenaculum,  and  including  the  velTel  alone  in 
the  ligature,  I  was  induced  to  try  this  practice.  In  the  large 
arteries  which  are  furrounded  with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  the  veffel  may  eafily  be  drawn  out  alone ;  and  here 
too  much  cannot  be  laid  in  favour  of  this  method,  which  is 
totally  free  from  pain,  and  from  the  inconvenience  attending 
every  other  mede  of  practice.  But  the  fmall  arteries  fituated 
amongft  the  nufcles  can  feldom  or  ever  be  drawn  out  without 
fome  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  with  them,  the  tying  of 
which  rauft  neceiTarily  be  attended  with   pain.      Yet  here  I 

even 
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even  think  it  preferable  to  the  needle  ;  however,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  impartially,  the  fponge  deferves  the  prefe- 
rence over  every  other  method,  wherever  the  lmaller  arteries 
are  divided,  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  larger  arteries  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  the  tenaculum  or  needle,  or  where  the  fleih  is 
become  fo  tender  as  to  give  way  to  the  ligature. 

'  It  may  be  thought  that  I  conclude  the  needle  of  no  ufe, 
but  I  mould  be  forry  to  be  debarred  the  praaice  of  it,  as 
occafions  may  offer  where  it  may  be  ferviceable,  and  it  is  al- 
ways right  to  be  provided  with  more  remedies  than  one. 

4  In  regard  to  the  means  which  nature  employs  in  the  ftop- 
page  of  haemorrhages  from  divided  arteries,  I  never  thought 
Petit's  theory  of  coagulum  at  all  probable.  A  coagulum  of 
blood  formed  at  the  end  of  an  artery  is  fo  far  from  being  of 
any  fervice,  except  in  fome  hw  cafes  where  the  air  cannot  get 
admiflion,  that  it  is  abfolutely  prejudicial,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved,  and  ftiould  always  be  removed  before  the  application 
of  fponge,  or  any  fungous  fubftance. 

«  Pouteau's  hypothefis,  that  the  fwelling  of  the  furrounding 
cellular  fubftance  clofes  the  artery,  feemed  more  probable ; 
but  I  am  now  convinced,  from  feveral  obfervations,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  fuppofition  of  Mr.  Gooch,  fince  confirmed  by 
my  ingenious  friend  Mr.Kirkland,  the  arteries,  by  their  natu- 
ral contraction,  coalefe  as  far  as  their  firft  ramification.  The 
following  cafes  are  good  proofs  of  this  do&rine. 

■  An  old  wqman  had  a  compound  fra&ure  of  the  fore- arm, 
by  which  the  tendons  were  lacerated,  and  the  joint  at  the  wrift 
much  fhattered.     In  three   weeks  after  the  accident  fhe   was 
feized  with  great  pain,    and  with   convulfions  and  fpafms  in 
her  right  leg,  from  whence  I  judged  it  proper  to  amputate  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore  arm  without  further  delay.     The  arte- 
ries were  flopped  with  fponge.     The  fpafm  in  the  leg  howe- 
ver continued,  and  was  followed  by  others  all  over  her,    and 
fhe  died  convulfed    on  the  twenty- ninth   day  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  eighth  from  the  operation.     I  was  defirous  of 
feeing    in  what  Itate  the    arteries  were  after  the  ufe  of  the 
fponge,  and  for  this  purpole  laying  bare  the  humeral  artery, 
I  cut  it  open  to  the  place  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  branches.     I  then  introduced  a  common  filver  probe  in- 
to  each  branch,    which  parted  very  eafily  to  a   certain  point, 
which  feemed  about  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  (lump, 
but  could  go  not  further.     I   then  ufed  briftles,    and  pufhed 
them  with  all  the  force  they  would  bear,  but  they  flopped  at 
the  fame  place.     I  next  laid   open  the  arteries  to  their  extre- 
mities, and  found  them  intirely  clofed,  near  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  ftump  j  but  from  that  point  upwards  their  capaci- 
ties 
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ties  were  not  at  all  diminished,  nor  was  there  any  coagulum 
or  clot  of  blood  in  the  velTels,  or  any  where  near  them. 

'  In  the  arm  I  have  by  me,  on  which  the  operation  for  an 
aneurifm  had  been  performed,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonftration, 
by  the  injection,  that  the  artery  was  clofed  both  above  and 
below  the  ligature  to  the  next  lateral  /branch  :  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  furgeon  who  performed  the  operation  mould 
have  made  his  ligatures  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  each  other 
as  three  inches.' 

From  the  general  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  fe- 
veral  cafes  contained  in  this  volume,  they  muff,  be  allowed  to 
deferve  the  attention  of  thofe  for  whom  they  are  intended  ; 
and  a  defire  for  the  public  good  makes  us  receive  with  plea- 
fure,  the  author's  intimation  of  a  farther  profecution  of  fuch 
fubje&s. 

To  thefe  cafes  is  annexed  an  ingenious  effay  on  the  ligature 
of  arteries,  by  Mr.  Aikin,  furgeon  ;  a  young  gentleman  who 
appears  to  have  received  his  education  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
White,  and,  we  think,  bids  fair  to  follow  the  footfteps  of  his 
matter  in  the  improvement  of  his  profeflion. 


V.  Voyages  and  Travels  through  the  Ruffian  Empire,  Tartary,  and 
Part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Perfia.  By  John  Cook,  M.  D.  at  Ha- 
milton.     2  Vols.   $vo.      us.     boards,     Cadell. 

IT  appears  that  Dr.  Cook,  the  author  of  thefe  travels,  had 
ferved  in  a  medical  capacity  in  the  Ruffian  army,  from  the 
year  1736  to  about  1751,  during  which  period  he  had  been 
in  many  parts  of  that  empire,  Tartary,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Perfia.  As  he  is  generally  circumftantial  in  his  narrative,  and 
was  much  engaged  in  aclive  fcenes  of  life,  he  may  fometimes 
be  thought  to  deviate  into  a  relation  of  tranfaclions  of  too 
perfonal  and  uninterefting  a  nature  :  but  even  on  thefe  occa- 
sions, a  reader  of  difcernment  may  difcover  fuch  marks  of  an 
honeft  fpirit,  and  ingenuous  integrity,  as  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  compenfate  for  the  defeat  of  more  curious  gratification. 
At  the  fame  time,  that  our  author  entertains  us,  with 
his  own  private  concerns,  he  fails  not  to  inform  us  of 
whatever  is  moll:  remarkable  in  the  feveral  countries  through 
which  he  pafles.  The  account  of  the  regulations  in  Rufiia, 
refpecling  his  own  profeflion,  muft  imprefs  us  with  an  high 
idea  of  the  wifdom  of  their  great  legiflator. 

*  It  is  a  regulation  through  all  Ruflia,  that  every  furgeon, 
whether  in  the  fervice  or  not,  is  obliged  in  difficult  cafes  to 
call  for  the  advice  of  fome  regular  phytkian  or  fenior  furgeon, 

whe- 
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whether  the  cafe  is   internal,  or  purely  chirurgical ;  nor  dare 
any  furgeon  perform  an  operation  on  any  perfon,  without  pre- 
vioufly  having  had  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  fuch,  if  pof- 
fible  to  be  got.     If  the  patient  lhould  die,  or  have  reafon  to 
complain,  the  prefumptuous  furgeon  would  not  efcape  punifh- 
ment.     Where   there  is  difficulty  or  danger,  even  phyficians 
are  obliged  to  call  the  advice  of  others,  if  to   be  had  ;  and  if 
they  neglect  to  do  fo,  and   death   lhould  follow,  they  will  not 
efcape  punifhment.     I  knew  two  phyficians  who,  for  fuch  neg- 
lect and  malpractice,  were  inftantly  expelled  the  fervice.     No 
apothecary  dare  give  medicines  without  orders  from  a  phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon.     At  every  grand  apothecary's   mop  a   good 
liirgeon  is  appointed,  with  a  fufficient  falary,  to  attend  daily 
two  hours  forenoon  and  afternoon,  to  give  advice  to  the  poor ; 
and  if  fuch  are   not  able   to  pay  for  the  medicines,  the  apo- 
thecary notwithstanding  difpenfeth  them,  and  placeth  fuch   to 
the  aid  of  the  emprefs.     If  any  perfon,  not  having  a  licence 
from  the  Medicine  Chancery,  lhould  prefume   to  give  medi- 
cines to  patients,  the  penalty  is  no  lefs  than  to  furFer  the  knute, 
to  be  fent  to  the  galleys  during  pleafure,  and  confifcation  of 
all  he  has,  one  half  for  the  emprefs,  the  other  to  the  informer. 
If  any  attendant  or  fervant  mould  give  any  medicines,  meats 
or  drink,  to  a  fick  perfon,  not  authorifed  by  the  phyfician,  he 
mail  not,  when  difcovered,  efcape  a  fevere  whipping,' 

In  the  article  of  the  Ruffian  religion,  we  are  prefented  with 
a  detail  of  the  celebration  of  our  Saviour  crucified,  as  it  was 
performed  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Aftrachan. 

*  From  the  altar,  which  is  always  on  the  eaft  end,  next  to 
the  fanfium  fanfiarum,  and  to  which  no  layman  may  approach, 
a  large  ftage  was  erected  two  foot  above  the  floor,  covered  with 
carpets.  On  the  well  end  of  this  ftage  was  a  chair  facing  the 
altar,  and  a  table  before  it,  covered  with  clean  linen,  and  on 
it  a  large  filver  bafon  of  water,  and  a  comb.  On  each  fide  of  the 
ftage  were  placed  fix  chairs.  After  a  long  fervice,  the  arch- 
bilhop  appeared  in  an  ordinary  fattin  toga,  performed  fome 
part  of  duty  on  the  altar,  and  bleilsd  the  people  three  times : 
at  each  time  he  made  the  fign  of  the  crofs  with  two  candle- 
fticks,  in  one  of  which  were  three  wax  candles,  in  the  other,, 
two. 

*  I  was  told  the  three  wax  candles  were  an  emblem  of  the 
ever-bleiTed  Trinity  :  but  I  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the 
two.  After  this  folemn  act  was  over,  he  difappeared,  and 
palled  into  the  Jan&um  fantlorum.  Twelve  bifliops,  or  firft  dig- 
nitaries in  the  diocefe,  walked  gravelv,  in  fuperb  facerdotals, 
from  the  altar,  fix  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  feated  themfelves 
on  chairs :  they  reprefented   the  twelve  apoftles.     Y/hen  they 

were 
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were  placed,  the  archbifhop  again  appeared,  followed  by  twfr 
deacons  and  other  church-officers,  wiih  fingers,  chanting  in 
the  mod  charming  manner.  lie,  with  an  awful  air,  and  a 
folemn  gait,  walked  along,  and  /bated  himfelf  on  the  weft  end 
of  the  itagc.  The  fingers  flopped,  and  a  deacon,  with  pro- 
found reverence,  prefented  to  him  a  comb,  with  which  he 
combed  his  head  and  beard,  then  warned  his  face  and  hands, 
and  girde;'  himfelf  with  a  linen  cloth,  the  deacon  carrying  a 
bowl  of  water  after  him,  wherewith  he  warned  one  foot  of  each 
of  the  twelve  bilhops.  One  of  them  who  reprefented  St.  Pe- 
ter challenged  him  for  wafhing  his  feet  :  the  difcourfe  betwixt 
them  was  what  happened  betwixt  Chrift  and  Peter,  when  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  warned  his  minifters  feet.  Then  he  was 
dreflbd  by  the  deacons  with  the  richeft  robes  I  ever  faw,  with  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  thick  befet  with  pearls,  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  other  precious  ftones.  The  twelve  bifhops 
were  alfo  dreffed  in  extremely  rich  cloaths,  and  many  pearls 
upon  them  ;  they  had  alfo  every  one  a  crown,  but  inferior  to 
to  that  of  the  archbifhop.  After  this  was  ended,  they  all  re- 
turned to  the  fanSium  /anfiorum,  when  one  of  the  priefts  ap- 
peared, and  told  the  audience  that  Chrift  was  dead,  whereon 
they  departed  feemingly  in  great  forrow.  This  was  acted  on 
Friday.  The  whole  citizens  appeared  little  on  the  ftreets  on 
Saturday,  and  many  of  them  eat  nothing  from  the  time  of 
Friday's  ceremony  till  Sunday  morning  ;  but  the  cooks  were 
every  where  fet  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  prepare  the 
moft  delicious  meals  of  all  kinds  againft  Sunday.  I  was  told, 
but  did  not  fee  it,  that  a  coffin  was  really  buried  on  Friday, 
and  was  expofed  empty  in  the  church  on  Sunday  morning. 
On  Sunday  morning,  as  foon  as  the  clock  had  ftruck  twelve, 
the  bells  tolled  for  fervice  :  however,  1  did  not  chufe  to  rife, 
but  was  told,  that,  after  a  piece  of  fervice  was  performed,  the 
archbifhop  appeared,  and,  after  bleffing  the  people,  aiTured 
them  that  Chrift  was  rifen  from  the  dead.  Upon  this  a  rocket, 
placed  at  the  church-door,  was  played  off  as  a  fignal,  which 
was  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  round  of  all  the  cannon  in 
the  citadel  and  the  city,  which  never  fails  to  give  notice  to  all 
the  abfent  inhabitants,  who  are  not  dead  or  deaf,  of  the  final 
end  of  this  affair ;  and  then  men  and  women  congratulate  one 
another  upon  this  happy  occafion,  offering  an  eggy  and  a 
friendly  ki fs. 

*  I  was  told,  thefe  laft  ceremonies  are  reckoned  fo  effentiaJ, 
and  are  fo  ftrictly  adhered  to,  that  if  a  common  foldier  were 
to  meet  the  emprefs,  and  offer  an  egg,  declaring  his  belief,  he 
would  have  the  honour  of  an  imperial  kifs.  In  fhort,  after 
the  laft  fervice  is  ever,  ^\Gry  one  rcforts  to  his  home,  and  cats 

and 
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and  drinks  as  much  as  he  is  able  :  for  eight  days  the  jubilee  is 
univerfal ;  with  fome  it  lafts  longer,  which,  in  refpeft  of  my 
intereft,  I  found  convenient,  as  furfeits  feldom  go  off  without 
the  doctor's  aid. 

■  The  faff,  which  is  very  ftrift,  continues  feven  weeks : 
this  is  fucceeded  by  a  voracious  eating,  and  plenty  of  the 
ltrongeft  liquor,  which  never  fails  to  bring  many  to  their  beds, 
and  not  a  few  to  their  graves.' 

The  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  laws  and  po- 
lity refpeding  the  yeomanry  in  Ruflia. 

*  Ancient  families   are  very   much  refpe&ed  ;  and  whoever 
deferves  well,  will  be  ftill  the  more  refpe&ed  on  that  account, 
even  by  the  emprefs  herfelf.     Except  titles,  I  know  really  no 
natural  difference  betwixt  their   nobility  and  gentry,  as  they 
have  equal  powers ;  and  all  honourable  diftin&ions  arife   from 
their  different  perfonal  ranks  in  the  empire.     The  noblemen 
and -gentlemen  are  lords  over  their  peafants;  and  may  atplea- 
fure  puniih  them   with  whip  and  confiscation,  without  giving 
any  reafon  to  any  perfon  :  but  they  have  no  power  over  their 
lives  ;  and  therefore  if,  by  excefs  of  punifhment,   any  of  them 
fhould  happen  to  die,  their  lords  mull  even  fatisfy  juftice,  by 
fubmitting  to  be  hanged.     The  peafants  as  hath  been  faid,  arc 
abfolute  (laves  to  their  lords ;  and  yet,  though  it  may  feetn 
furprifmg,  they  are  fatisfied  with   their  ilavery.     They  com- 
monly have  good  warm  houfes  to  live  in :  they  have  as  much 
land  as  they  can  labour,  and  as  much  pafturage   as   they   can 
ftore  with  cattle,  without  paying  a  farthing  for  it.     They  are 
obliged  to  work  four  days  in  fix  for  their  lords,  and  have  two 
days  in   the  week  for  themfelves :  but  their  lords  often  reap 
where  they  do  not  fow  ;  for  when  any  of  them  appear  to  thrive 
and  profper,  and   to  rife  above   his  neighbour,  his    lord  and 
matter  foon  reduces  him  to  equality,  by  levying  a  loan  from 
him,  never  to  be  paid.     Their  lords  can  tranfplant  them  when 
and  where   they  pleafe,  or  fell  them,  either  with  or  without 
their  lands,  to  any   perfon  :   And  frequently  it  happens  that 
they    buy  themfelves ;  that    is,  they  get   a    good    friend,    or 
merchant,  to  buy   them  from  their   lord   at  a  certain  price, 
which  the  boor  refunds,  and  then  enters  into  the  community 
of  merchants.     They   take  all    care  to   promote  matrimony 
early.     They  cannot   force  marriage   by  law,  but    if  two  be 
recommended,  one  to  the  other,  by  their  lords  or  their  faftois, 
there  is   feldom  any  objection   made  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  perfon,  who  declined  the  match,  would  after- 
wards live  a  moft  uneafy  life. 

■  I  have  known  young  women  of  twenty  years  of  age  mar- 
ried to  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  :  the  reafon  given  for  this  is,  that 
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the  boy  being  a  poor  orphan,  the  girl  is  able,  by  her  work, 
to  maintain  him  till  he  is  of  years ;  and  if  they  had  any  cat- 
tle when  married,  they  would  probably  increafe  to  a  good  itock 
by  the  time  he  is  major.  If  the  woman  proves  with  child, 
before  it  is  thought  natural  for  the  hufband  to  be  the  father 
of  it,  ftill,  as  (he  has  a  hufband,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it ;  but 
probably  the  prieft  may  give  her  fome  private  penance.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  and  confummaticn  is  not  fo  ridiculous 
as  it  formerly  was  faid  to  have  been.  The  bride  does  not 
prefent  her  bridegroom  with  the  whip.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  married  in  prefence  of  their  friends  and  relations 
at  church ;  thereafter  they  return  home  and  make  merry  with 
their  guefts ;  and,  at  the  ufual  time  of  night,  go  to  bed,  when 
their  friends  leave  them  till  next  day.  In  fhort  every  thing  is 
carried  on  with  as  great  decorum  and  modefty  as  with  us. 
And  I  never  heard  that  the  men  treated  their  wives  but  with 
the  greateft  tendernefs  and  affection.  One  great  occafion  why 
they  are  young  married,  is,  that  their  children  may  be  able, 
if  neceffary,  to  fupport  them   in  their  old  age.' 

An  extract:  from  the  author's  character  of  the  Circaflians, 
we  are  perfuaded,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

■  The  Circaflians  are  a  comely,  beautiful,  well  made  peo- 
ple, both  men  and  women  ;  they  are  generally  of  a  large  fize, 
and  are  very  good  foldiers ;  their  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  and 
fcyrr.itars,  but  they  (hoot  well  with  a  Tingle  ball  out  of  rifled 
pieces  :  their  principal  people  are  only  in  potfefllon  of  fire- 
arms. Thofe  under  the  Ruffian  protection  are  governed  by 
their  own  princes,  the  chief  of  whom  is  called  Bekovitch.  He 
is  a  major-general  of  irregulars  in  the  Ruffian  army  :  but  he 
never  was  ordered  to  leave  Circaflia,  where  it  is  thought  he  can 
be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the  empire.  There  are  other 
Circaflian  princes  under  the  Ruffian  government,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  :  But  none  fo  murh  honoured  as  he 
is.  Though  the  Circaflians  honour  their  princes  much,  yet 
they  cannot  absolutely  command  them  to  any  piece  of  fervice, 
unlefs  they  are  fo  inclined  themfelves ;  wherefore  it  is  always 
neceffary  to  get  a  majority  on  their  fide,  and  the  prince  is  ob- 
liged to  divide  all  the  fpoils,  every  one  in  the  expedition  hav- 
ing a  right  to  a  fhare,  and  if  the  prince  at  any  time,  gets 
prefents  from  the  emprefs,  which  they  do  frequently,  every 
one  of  his  fubjects  expects  either  a  part,  if  divifable,  or  fome- 
thing  equivalent  if  otherways.  They  under  Ruflia,  are  fo  far 
fubjeel  to  the  Ruffians  that  they  fwear  to  be  fubject  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  for  the  good  of  Ruflia  and  themfelves :  but  the 
Ruffians  never  offer  to  encroach  on  their  religipus  affairs. 

<  They 
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'  They  profcfs  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  have,  like  the 
Turks,  a  plurality  of  wives  and  as  many  concubines  as  they 
pleafe.  I  was  told  that  they  have  one  very  lingular  cuftom, 
which  isf  when  the  khan's  principal  lady  is  in  labour,  the  firft 
Circaflian  man  who  gets  notice  of  it,  placethhimfelfat  the  door 
of  the  haram,  or  houfe  where  the  women  are  kept :  for,  like  the 
Turks  in  every  thing,  in  this  alfo,  they  have  houfes,  though 
contiguous  to,  yet  feparated  from  the  principal  houfe,  for 
their  women,  where  no  man  enters,  except  the  hnfband  : 
when  he  has  once  taken  his  ftation,  no  other  Circaflian  dares 
to  deprive  him  of  it :  when  the  woman  is  delivered,  fome  old 
fervant  woman  is  fent  to  that  gate  to  declare  to  the  Circaffians 
that  the  khan's  wife  is  delivered  either  of  a  fon  or  daughter, 
or  both ;  if  a  fon,  the  child  being  richly  dreflfed,  is  brought 
to  the  gate  and  delivered  to  the  Circaflian,  whofe  right  it  is 
by  their  law  ;  he  carries  the  infant  to  his  houfe,  provides  a 
nurfe  for  him,  and  educates  him  as  his  own  child,  until  he 
acquires  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  then  he  is  reftored  to  his 
parents,  at  which  time,  they  have  great  rejoicings.  The  rea- 
fon  they  ad  in  this  manner,  is,  that  the  child  may  be  brought 
up  hardily,  and  become  a  buggateer  or  hero  ;  which  qualifica- 
tion is  very  necefiary  among  them,  and  without  which  he 
will  be  very  little  efteemed.' 

From  the  land  of  the  Circaffians  we  fhall  follow  our  author 
into  Perfia,  where  we  find  him  inquiring  into  the  phenomenon 
of  the  everlafting  fire  at  Apfhcron. 

*  I  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader's  time  to  give  an  account 
of  Zcroafter,  nor  his  fucceffors,  who  were  the  firft  worfhippers 
of  fire,  as  Mr.  Hanway  has  done,  nor  follow  his  example,  in 
defcribing  fevcral  arched  temples  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  at  prefent  have  no  exiftence,  and  probably  never  had  ; 
nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  defcribe  a  horizontal  gap  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  two  feet  deep  from  the  ground,  near  fix  long, 
and  about  three  feet  broad,  out  of  which,  he  fays,  iffues  d 
conftant  flame,  which  rifcth,  when  the  wind  blows,  eight  feet 
high,  but  burns  lower  when  it  is  calm  weather,  and  how  the 
inhabitants  burn  lime  with  this  wonderful  holy  fire  ;  becaufe 
all  thefe  prodigies  were  invifible  to  every  one  of  our  gentle- 
men ;  nor  did  the  priefts,  who  were  very  ready  to  fhow  our 
people  every  curiofity,  fay  any  thing  about  them,  neither  were 
fuch  wonders  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Baku,  nor  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Perlian  army,  with  whom  we  converfed  daily,  and 
made  all  poflible  enquiry  about  their  wonders  and  curiofities. 
But  here  follows  a  very  true  account  of  what  is  to  be  found 
worth  notice  there. 

Vol.  XXX.  Dumber,   1770.  Ff  'On 
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•  On  the  i  »th,  our  ambaflador,  with  many  of  his  gentlemen 
went  to  fee  this  famous  fire.  After  they  had  patted  over  th< 
hills  into  the  plain  on  the  north  fide  of  them,  diftant  fron 
Baku  about  five  or  at  muft  fix  verfts,  they  entered  into 
fmall  fquare  dike,  built  with  ftone,  the  area  of  which  would 
icarcely  be  half  an  acre  of  ground,  Scots  meafure.  The  foil 
was  a  pure  fiuxible  laud.  Within  this  area,  was  a  well  of 
fpving  water,  the  furface  of  which  was  covered  over  with  pure 
white  naphtha,  but  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  general  furface 
of  the  fandy  area.  Our  company  only  law  one  poor  room, 
where  thefe  wonderful  works  are  faid  to  be  feen,  and  another 
mean  apartment  where  the  votaries  lived,  the  number  of 
whom  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  forty.  They  gladly  intro- 
duced our  gentlemen  into  the  room  I  fpoke  of  above,  where 
was  a  place  apart,  like  our  hearths,  which  you  may,  with 
Hanway,  call  their  altar  :  in  this,  being  pure  fand,  were 
placed  a  few  hollow  reeds :  one,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  was 
in  the  middle,  and  larger  than  the  reft,  to  which  other  reeds 
were  clofely  joined,  Co  as  to  form  three  openings  at  the  top, 
out  of  which  ifliied  three  pale  blue  flames.  At  this  time, 
fome  of  thefe  reeds  were  extinguished  :  but,  that  the  ambaf- 
lador and  his  company  might  fee  them  all  at  work,  they  brought 
a  veflel  with  pure  naphtha,  and  poured  fome  of  it  on  the  fand 
about  the  reed,  and  with  a  bit  of  burning  paper  fet  the  naph- 
tha exhaling  through  the  reed  on  fire.  This  is  a  true  account 
of  the  everlafting  fire  at  Apfheron  ;  all  other  ftories  wrote 
about  it,  by  which  they  have  impofed  upon  the  world,  never 
before  detected,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  groundlefs :  and  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  bodies  of  credulous,  otherways  learn- 
ed men,  fhould  fubrnit  to  be  fo  grofly  impofed  upon,  by  falfe 
and  fabulous  account  of  things/ 

We  mall  next  prefent  our  readers  with   the  doctor's  account 
of  the  Perfian  women,  and  their  prepofterous  modefty, 

*  The  women  in  Perfia  are  well  enough  proportioned  -y  but 
I  was  informed  that  they  were  not  very  beautiful,  having  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  feeing  them  myfelf.  At  Cura  I  one 
day  faw  an  elderly  woman  dreffed  in  a  ragged  filk  gown,  whom 
hunger  had  forced  into  our  camp,  followed  by  two  young 
girls,  who  paid  her  great  refpeft.  As  me  paued  through,  Ihe 
carefully  picked  up  fome  barley  out  of  horfe-dung,  and  eat  it  ; 
at  which  one  of  our  dragoons  would  have  beaten  her,  if  I 
had  not  prevented  him.  The  prince  having  been  informed  of 
her  diltrefs,  caufed  iced  her  and  her  attendants,  as  long  as  we 
ilaid  theie.  She  faid  that  Hie  was  well  born,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  khan  ;  but  that  her  family  happening  to  fall  under  the 
lhach's  dilpteaiure,  was  utterly  extirpated,  and  that  none  re- 
mained 
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mained  with  her  but  the  two  girls,  who  never  would  leave  her* 
This  woman  never  had  been  a  beauty.  I  have  feen  many  girls, 
efpecially  at  Refhd,  who  were  very  beautiful ;  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  thefe  were  Georgians. 

4  One  day,  pafiing  by  a  houfe  out  of  the  city,  five  or  fix 
very  beautiful  girls  appeared  at  the  door  uncovered,  and  Teem- 
ed to  be  very  merry  :  they  laughed*  and  made  fome  figns,  as 
it  were,  inviting  my  comrades  and  me  to  go  into  the  houfe ; 
and  I  was  told  by  others,  that  I  was  not  miitaken,  for  they 
were  common  to  any. 

'  I  once  faw  a  few  girls  who  were  kept  by  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Perfian  army,  look  out  of  a  tent  uncovered,  as  we 
palTed  by  ;  but  I  was  told,  that  if  their  lord  knew  that  they 
had  expofed  themfelves,  he  would  have  punifhed  them  moft 
feverely.  They  were  young,  very  pretty  ;  and  faid  to  be  Geor- 
gians. I  was  informed  that  the  Perfian  women,  in  general, 
would  fooner  expofe  to  public  view  any  part  of  their  bodies 
than  their  faces. 

'  One  of  the  Britifh  merchants  at  Refhd  told  me,  that  one 
morning  very  early,  as  he  was  walking  by  a  burial  place,  he 
there  faw  a  very  comely  young  woman  fitting  in  her  fhift,  be« 
ing  extremely  hot  weather,  giving  her  child  fuck  ;  he  was  very 
near  her  before  (he  fpied  him  ;  which  (he  no  fooner  had  done, 
than  (he  covered  her  face  with  her  fhift,  expofing  what  our 
women  carefully  conceal.  Many  fuch  ftories  I  was  informed 
of,  which  are  not  worth  repeating. 

'  Men  may  marry  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time,  in 
Perfia,  as  well  as  through  all  Tartary.  I  was  allured,  that 
merchants,  and  other  travellers,  who  intended  to  flay  a  month, 
or  longer,  in  any  city,  commonly  applied  to  the  cadee,  or 
judge,  for  a  wife  during  the  time  he  propoled  to  (lay.  That 
the  cadee,  for  a  frated  gratuity*  produced  a  number  of  girls, 
whom  he  declared  to  be  honeft,  and  free  from  diieafes,  and 
became  furety  for  them.  It  is  faid,  that,  amongft  thoufands, 
there  has  not  been  one  inftance  of  their  dimonefty,  during  the 
time  agreed  upon.  I  have  been  alfo  told,  that  merchants  who 
trade  in  different  cities,  whofe  bufinefs  obliges  them  to  live 
in  thefe  cities  fome  time  every  year,  or  who  keep  a  warehoufe, 
marry  a  wife  for  life  ;  and  that  they  fuperintend  their  houfe  in 
their  abfence,  and  generally  prove  very  true  to  the  truit  re- 
pofed  in  them. 

'  The  Perfian  women  are  all  drefled  in  long  gowns  of  filk 
or  cotton  :  they  all  wear  filk  or  cotton  drawers,  which  reach 
down  to  their  ancles  ;  they  wear  bracelets  of  gold,  either 
wrought  or  fet  with  precious  (tones  about  their  ancles  and" 
wrifis ,  and  the  foremoft  parts  of  their  ihifts,  which  are  com- 
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monly  of  filk,  from  a  point  immediately  below  the  navel> 
are  embroidered  down  to  the  bottom  with  gold  or  filver  fi- 
gures, forming  a  large  triangle,  whofe  upper  angle  is  acute. 
They  never  cut  the  nails  of  their  fingers,  as  we  do,  but  let 
them  grow  long  and  pointed  ;  they  are  coloured  with  red,  on 
the  firft  joint  of  each  finger.  1  have  fometimes  been  confulted 
about  their  difeafes  ;  and  though  great  care  was  taken,  upon? 
fuch  occafions,  that  1  fhould  fee  no  part  of  their  perfon,  yet 
they  could  not  hinder  my  feeing  their  hands  when  I  felt  their 
pulfe  :  And  though  frequently  it  is  very  neceffary  to  fee  their 
faces,  ill  fome  difeafes,  the  Peifians  never  would  permit  them 
to  be  unveiled.  When  they  go  to  the  bath,  which  they  do- 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  week,  they  are  veiled  with  white  linen, 
but  have  a  piece  of  net- work  before  their  eyes,  which  ren- 
ders every  thing  viable  to  them,  but  prevents  any  from  feeing 
them.' 

In  exhibiting  fpecimens  of  this  performance,  we  have  re- 
ftricled  ourfelves  chiefly  to  an  account  of  national  manners  and 
characters.  Our  author,  however,  has  ranged  through  a  larger 
field  of  inquiry,  and  gives  no  inconfiderable  detail  of  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  Rufiia,  during  feveral  years  refidence  in  that 
country.  Upon  the  whole,  if  thefe  travels  are  not  extremely 
entertaining,  they  appear  to  be  entirely  authentic. 

VI.  King  Lear.  A  Tragedy.    By  William  Shakefpeare  ;    collated 
with  the  old  and  new  Edi lions.      is.      White. 

np  H  E  publication  before  us  is  one  of  thofe,  to  the  atchieve- 
•*•  ment  of  which,  patience  rather  than  fagaciry  was  required  ; 
and  therefore  the  editor  muft  not  be  furprized,  if  we  ferioufly  al- 
lot him  no  greater  (hare  of  applaufe  than  Hamlet  in  affected 
levity  beftows  on  the  Ghoft .  The  worthy  pioneer  has  certainly 
a  degree,  of  merit  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  victory,  obtained 
by  the  efforts  of  pioneers  only  ?  or  of  any  particular  thanks  re- 
turned to  thofe  ufeful  but  inglorious  burrowers  before  an  army  ? 
This  edition  of  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear  is  fo  minutely  ex- 
act in  refpect  of  its  collations,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous 
from  the  pomp  of  their  frequent  introduction.  The  fol- 
lowing fpecimen  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  truth  of  our  obferva- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  labours  of  verbal  criticifm  in  a 
very  contemptible  point  of  view. 

*  Somewhat.  The  qu's  read  fomet hing. 
'  Wield*     The  2nd  qu's  read  weild. 

'Shadowy.     The  qu's  ready^Wy. 
'  HtJJing.     So  the  2nd  qu.  the  firft  hi/zing  ;  the  reft  bizzing. 

*  Ah.     So  the  qu's  ;  the  reft  oh% 
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c  The  qu's  read  aliads ;  the  firft  F.  eliads 

■  rW.    R.  8°.  j*«V*;   all  the  reftj^  are. 

*  Swj^f:     The  ifi  qu.  reads  fnurf. 

'  The   I  ft  qu.  reads  coren  for  common. 

1  A  Zfooy.     The  lft  qu.  reads  a  £ww. 

c  The  2nd  qu.  reads  has  for  £/*/£. 

'  The  qu's  read  that  for  which. 

'  '7w.     The  qu's  read  it  is. 

'  Ague-proof.     The  qu's  read  argue-proof. 

i  Firft  qu.  reads  a  churgion.    2d  a   cbirurgeon  ;    all   the  reft 

*  The  2d  qu.  reads  //"for  aw. 

'  Do,   de,  de,  de.     The  qu's  read  Losdla,  Dood/a. 

*  Tadpole.     The  qu's  read  toade-pold. 

*  The  qu's  read  /£«/  for  who.    The  firft  <iv£*«. 
4  The  qu's  read  to  for  into. 

'  So  all  the  qu's.     All  the  reft  which  for  that. 

■  7"^  *»//>*.    So  the  qu's.    All  the  reft  i&%  /*//>/. 
1  Battles.     The  qu's  read  £<?//*/. 

*  The  qu's  read  nere  for  never, 

*  The  qu's  read  you  forj*. 

'  All  but  the  qu's  read  they'll  for  they  will. 

*  The  1  ft  qu.  reads  ceaze  for/eize. 

*  The  ift  qu.  reads  and  gentleman.     The  2nd  and  a  gentleman. 

*  So  the  qu's  ;  all  the  reft  ay  for  yes.. 

*  There  is  no  ftop  in  the  qu's  after  worth-,  but  in  the  fo's 
is  a  period. 

1  The  3d  and  4th  fo's  read  thy  for  my.  * 

Rifum  teneatis  amici  ? 

To  record  all  the  variations  occafioned  by  the  omiftion  or 
infer  tion  of  letters  un-important  to  the  fenfe  of  any  paflage  what- 
ever, is  to  wafte  time  and  paper  in  the  detection  of  typographical 
miftakes,  without  affording  fuch  afiiftance  to  the  critical  exa- 
miner, as  is  at  all  proportioned  to  the  parade  of  materials  ex- 
hibited at  the  bottom  of  every  crowded  page.  Indeed  we  have 
not  been  fo  lucky  as  to  have  difcovered,  that  with  all  this  of- 
tentation  of  exa&nefs,  one  valuable  reading  has  been  retrieved 
through  the  whole  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  Turpe  ejl  dijjiciks 
habere  nugas,  et  Jlultus  ejl  labor  ineptiarum.  We  muft  add, 
that   however  confident    we   may   be    of  our   own   patience, 


*  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  2nd,  3d  and  4th  folio's, 
which  appear  to  have  been  thus  induftrioufly  collated,  never  differ 
from  the  firft  but  through  accident  or  negligence,  and  indeed  are 
of  no  authority  at  all. 

F  f  3  (which 
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(which  is  often  molt  unmercifully  excrcifed)  we  muft  yield  the 
palm,  in  this  refpecr,  to  the  prefent  indefatigable  collator; 
with  whom  we  ihould  be  loth  ro  count  a  bufhel  of  wheat 
for  a  wager;  and  whofe  qualifications  we  ihould  not  hefitate 
to  recommend  to  MefTrs.  Evans,  Courtier,  or  fome  other  pe- 
ruke makers  of  eminence,  in  whole  fervice  he  would  meet 
with  no  fmall  encouragement  for  feiecling  with  accuracy  the 
black  hairs  from  the  white  ones. 

This  play  is  ufhered  into  the  world  by  a  preface,  which  fcts  out 
with  an  attempt  to  demolifh  the  reputation  of  former  editor§. 
That  the  prefent  haberdafher  in  fmall  literature  mould  have  dif- 
covered  fome  animofiry  againft  a  Pope,  a  Warburton,  or  a  John- 
fon,  might  have  been  accounted  for,  from  the  natural  antipathy 
which  uninventive  dullnefs  ever  bears  to  enterprizing  genius  : 
bat  in  the  name  of  all  ihe  Mufes,  how  happened  it  that  he 
could  treat  his  twin- brother  Capbl  with  fuch  unkind  feverity  ! 

"  Blockheads  with  reafon  wicked  wits  abhor, 
w  But  fool  with  fool  is  barb'rous  civil  war." 

To  deprive  poor  Capel  of  his  pittance  of  literary  reputation, 
was  unpardonably  inhuman;  and  an  editor  nobly  patronized 
(hould  have  difdained  fuch  petty  larceny.  Though  for  the 
fervice  of  his  author  he  might  have  been  tempted  lilte  Prince 
Barry  to  have  robbed  an  exchequer,  or  fleeced  a  king's  colleclors  ; 
or  even  to  have  ftolen  with  Dumain,  an  egg  out  of  a  doijltr  ;  yet 
he  mould  not  with  Bardolph  have  iMcended  to  filch  a  lutecaje ; 
with  Pijial  to  murder  a  poor  whore**  ruff-,  or  with  Faljlajf  to  make 
a  bankrupt  of  a  Mijlrefs  Quickly. 

In  the  dedication  to  this  very  extraordinary  work  *,  we  are 
told  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  editor  will  be  chiefly  found  to  have 
arifen  from  the  Hints  and  Remarks  of  Charles  Jennens,  efq.  at 
Gopfal,  not  ^"Gopfal,  Leicefterfhire,  under  nvbofe  patronage,  by 
ccctfs  to  nvboje  valuable  library,  &c.  &C  he  hath  been  able  to  at' 
tempt,  &c.  &c.  As  there  are  however  but  few  notes  to  this 
piece  of  Shakefpeare,  except  fuch  as  are  adopted  (fomctimes 
without  acknowledgement)  from  the  other  commentators  ;  we 
know  not  that  a  very  extenfive  library  was  at  all  necefTary  to 
enable  him  to  furnifh  out  the  minutiae  of  crieicifm  which  art 
now  fubmitted  to  our  opinion.  Whether  to  impute  the  credit 
of  having  introduced  a  quotation  from  jEfchylus  to  the  patron 


■*  This  play  is  meant  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  projecled  edition  of  the 
remaining  thirty  five,  all  of  which  are  already  dedicated  to  this 
Mr.  Jennens.  This  is  indeed  to  give  away  the  (kin  of  a  bear  before 
he  is  hunted,  or  make  a  prefent  of  literary  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched. 

or 
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or  the  patronized,  we  are  in  doubt ;  and  verily  that  doubt  is 
forely  troublefome  to  our  minds.  We  are  however  willing  to 
frolick  in  conje&ure  on  another  occafion,  and  intimate  our 
opinion,  that,  from  the  creeping  fci  vilify  of  the  ftile  in  which 
this  Mr.  Jennens  is  addreffed,  we  can  fuppofe  the  dedicator  to 
be  no  other  than  his  moft  ebfequious  chaplain. 

This  play,  which  is  meant  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  projected  edi- 
tion of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakefpeare,  is  printed  with 
uncommon  ncatneis  at  the  houfeof  MeiTrs.  William  and  John 
Richardfon,  in  Salifbury  Court,  Fleetftreet.  A  rnezzotinto  of 
the  author,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Earlom  (whofe  induftry  and 
abilities  do  honour  to  the  rifmg  arts  of  Great  Britain,)  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  it.  We  fhould  have  been  glad  indeed 
to  had  fome  better  proofs  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
original,  than  a  bare  afl'ertion  that  it  was  painted  by  Corne- 
lius Janien  *,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a  private  collection,  which 
we  are  not  heartily  inclined  to  treat  with  much  refpecl,  efpe- 
cially  as  we  hear  it  is  filled  with  the  performances  of  one  of  the 
moft  contemptible  daubers  of  the  age. — To  conclude ;  per- 
haps, in  fpite  of  this  bait  to  tempt  the  purchafer  to  a  chearful 
difbiirfement  of  his  three  (hillings,  the  greater  part  of  the 
impreffion  of  King  Lear  may  continue  to  encumber  the  ware- 
houfe  of  the  printer,  till  it  has  been  thoroughly  perufed  by 
thofe  filent  and  induftrious  critics  the  Worm  and  the  Moufe, 
to  whofe  contemplation  we  fuppofe  the  world  will  be  content 
to  refign  it ;  unlefb  any  reader  fhould  be  found  hereafter 
whofe  curiofity  urges  him  lb  far  as  to  enquire  how  many 
fands  form  a  mountain,  or  how  many  moments  compofe 
an   age. 


*  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  fecond  volume  of  anecdotes  of  painting, 
page  5,  informs  us,  that  janfen^s  mil  works  are  dated  in  Englan  j. 
about  1618.  This  picture  bears  dare  \\\  1610.  We  really  relieve 
Mr.  Walpole  is  better  acquainted  with  the  chronology  as  wt  11  as 
internal  marks  of  paintings  than  Mr.  Charles  Jennens,  V  g  t  ier 
with  his  chaplain  and  his  favourite  painter  to  afiiit  his  judgment. 
Greater  men  however  than  himielf  have  been  deceived.  The  ori- 
ginal from  which  Mr.  Pope  had  the  plate  engraven  which  (lands  be- 
fore his  410  edition  of  our  author's  works,  is  evidently  a  juvenile 
portrait  of  James  the  firll :  and  the  only  true  picture  of  Shakefpeara 
fupjofed  to  be  now  extant,  was  painted  either  by  Richard  Burbagj 
or  John  Taylor  the  player,  the  latter  of  whom  left  it  by  will  t  > 
Sir  William  Davenant.  After  his  death  Betterton  the  actor  bough : 
it ;  and  when  he  died,  Mr.  Keck  of  the  Temple  gave  forty  guinea; 
lor  it  to  Mrs.  Barry  the  actrefs.  From  him  it  defcended  to  Mr. 
Ni  hoi  of  Southgate,  by  whofe  daughter  afterwards  it  came  to  th  : 
pr.fent  marquis  of  Caernarvon,  in  whofe  pofleflion  we  believe  i ! 
fti.l  remains. 
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VII.  9Tis  Well  it\s  no  Wor/e.     J  Comedy.     At    it  is  performed  at 

'  the  Theatre- Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  It,  da.  Griffin. 
TT\ON  Carlos  de  Pimentel  is  in  love  with  Marcella,  thedaugh- 
*~*  ter  of  Don  Guzman  ;  fhe  favours  not  his  paflion,  her  af- 
fections being  pre-engaged  by  her  coufinDon  Ferdinand.  Find- 
ing no  grounds  to  hope  that  his  fuit  to  this  lady  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful,  he  pays  his  addrefies  toAurora,  filler  to  Don  Pedro  Pacheco, 
by  whom  they  are  better  received  than  they  were  by  Marcella. 
At  the  fame  time  Alonzo,  the  fon  of  Don  Guzman,  makes 
love  to  Aurora  ;  and  feeing  her  pay  more  attention  to  his  rival 
than  to  him,  fired  with  jealoufy  and  refentment,  he  draws 
upon  Carlos.  Alonzo  is  killed  in  the  duel,  and  Carlos  flies 
to  Portugal,  After  be  has  been  there  for  fome  time,  he  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  Aurora,  in  which  me  requefts  him  to  re- 
turn to  Madrid,  and  offers  to  conceal  him  in  her  houfe,  till, 
by  the  intereft  of  his  friends,  he  procures  a  pardon.  This  pro- 
ject, me  obferves  in  the  letter,  may  be  the  more  eafily  effect- 
ed, as  her  brother  Don  Pedro  is  at  Naples.  Don  Carlos  ac- 
cepts the  invitation. 

The  firft  act  of  this  play  opens  with  a  recapitulation  of  thefe 
circumftapces,  in  a  converfation  between  Carlos  and  his  fervant 
Mufkato,  as  they  are  entering  Madrid  in  the  dufk  of  the  even- 
ing. In  their  way  to  Aurora's  they  fee  a  lady's  coach  over- 
turned :  Carlos  flies  \o  her  affiflance,  and  finds  her  to  be  Mar- 
cella. He  conducts  her  home,  makes  himfelf  known  to  her, 
and,  in  gratitude  to  his  fervice,  fhe  promifes  not  to  difcover 
him.  On  his  arrival  at  Aurora's,  he  finds  the  fcheme,  which  that 
lady  had  planned  for  his  fafety,  defeated  by  the  return  of  her 
brother,  Don  Pedro,  from  Naples.  He  had  heard  of  the  duel 
on  her  account,  betwixt  Carlos  and  Alonzo;  and  fufpecting 
her  of  imprudence  and  levity,  he  had  come  to  enquire  into 
fcer  conduct.  However,  llie  advifes  Carlos  to  lodge  for  that 
night  with  Mufkato  in  a  feciet  clofet  of  her  houfe,  in  which 
jhe  had  intended  to  conceal  him.  The  houfe  had  two  floors  5 
the  upper  floor  was  occupied  by  herfelf ;  the  lower  by  Octa- 
vio,  a  wine  merchant.  The  private  clofet,  and  a  back  ftair- 
cafe,  which  made  a  communication  between  the  two  ftories, 
were  clofed  up  by  a  partition  above  and  below.  In  the  upper 
partition  fhe  had  contrived  a  moveable  pannel,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  her  lover  j  and  at  this  opening  the  mafter  and  fer- 
vani  enter  the  clofet,  where  they  remain  all  night.  Don  Fer- 
dinand, the  nephew  of  Don  Guzman,  and  the  lover  of  Mar- 
c^cllr,,  had  difcovered  Don  Carbs,  and  was  determined  to  find 
out  and  attack  the  murderer  of  his  confin  Alonzo.  He  too^ 
Pon  Pedro  for  }iis  fecond  in  this  einjerprize.     They  go  out  in 

quef\ 
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queft  of  Don  Carlos ;  and  miftake  the  duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia  for  him,  who  is  wounded  by  Don  Pedro. — This  gentle- 
man is  now  obliged  immediately  to  quit  Madrid  ;  but  apprc 
henfive  for  the  conduct  of  his  filler  Aurora,  before  he  goes  he 
fends  her  and  her  maid  Leonarda  to  a  convent.  He  then, or- 
ders his  apartments  to  be  ftripped  of  their  furniture,  the"  care 
of  which  he  leaves  to  his  tenant  Oftavio. 

The  fecond  ad  opens  with  the  furprize  of  Carlos  and  Muf- 
kato  to  find  the  houfe  unfurnifhed,  when  they  come  out  of 
their  concealment,  to  which  they  are  obliged  again  to  betake 
themfelves.  Don  Guzman  takes  Don  Pedro's  apartments  of 
Oftavio,  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  Wine  and  fweermeats  are 
fent  thither  by  Don  Ferdinand  for  his  wedding.  The  day  is 
fixed  on  which  he  is  to  be  married  to  Marcella.  Mufkato, 
at  a  convenient  time,  fteps  forth  from  his  confinement ;  and 
luckily  finds  the  wine  and  fweetmeats,  which,  half  famifhed, 
he  devours  with  eagernefs,  and  gives  part  of  his  booty  to  his 
matter. — In  going  back  to  the  clofet,  he  takes  with  him  a  new 
gown  and  veil,  which  were  a  prefent  from  Don  Ferdinand  to 
Beatrice,  Marcella's  maid. — The  act  clofes  with  the  furprize  of 
Don  Guzman  and  his  family  at  the  qonfufion,  occasioned  by 
Mufkato's  fortunate  adventure. 

In  the  third  aft  Aurora  is  informed  in  the  convent  that  Don 
Guzman  and  his  family  were  gone  to  live  in  her  houfe.  Anxi- 
ous for  Don  Carlos,  file  privately  leaves  the  convent,  and  re- 
pairs to  Don  Guzman's.  She  frames  an  artfdl  ftory,  by  which 
(he  is  admitted  into  the  houfe.  Mufkato  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  Hipping  off  in  Beatrice's  gown  and  veil.  Aurora  has 
an  interview  with  Carlos.  They  are  furprized  by  the  family  ; 
a  fkirmifh  enfues  betwixt  Don  Ferdinand  and  Carlos.  Aurora 
and  Carlos  conceal  themfelves  by  flipping  into  the  clofet  at 
the  moveable  pannel.  Marcella  is  jealous  of  Ferdinand,  on 
having  difcovered  Aurora  in  his  apartment. 

In  the  fourth  aft  Marcella  expoftulares  with  Don  Ferdinand 
on  his  perfidy  to  her,  in  bringing  a  woman  into  his  apartment, 
Confcious  of  his  innocence,  he  denies  the  charge,  and  retorts 
upon  her  the  man  who  was  at  the  fame  time  difcovered  id  the 
houfe.  In  confequence  of  this  mifnnderftanding,  their  mar- 
riage is  put  off.  Carlos  and  Aurora  venture  forth  from  their 
retirement.  He  goes  to  communicate  their  fituation  to  Bea- 
trice. In  the-  mean  time  Aurora  retires  again  into  the  clofet 
on  the  approach  of  Marcella.  Carlos  is  difcovered  by  tlii^  lady, 
who  is  at  a  lofs  to  find  means  for  his  efcape. 

The  fifth  aft  opens   with  a  conference  between  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  Ferdinand  ;  in  which   we  find  that  the  duke   of  Me- 
<ljria  §idonia  is  recovering  of  his  wound,  and  allures  Don  Pe- 
dro 
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dro  that  he  will  not  moleft  him.  Mufkato,  who  had  gone  to 
bring  together  his  matter's  friends,  is  feized  by  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Lazarillo,  his  fcrvam  ;  and  by  them  conveyed  tc 
Don  Guzman's.  They  leave  him  fecured  in  the  houfe,  while 
they  go  to  bring  civil  officers.  In  the  interim  he  taps  on 
the  pannel ;  and,  to  his  great  furprize,  Aurora  comes  out, 
when  he  was  expecting  his  matter.  While  they  are  con- 
verfing,  Don  Ferdinand  returns  with  the  officers  ;  Mufkato 
takes  refuge  in  the  clofet,  and  in  his  hurry  to  fave  himfelf, 
drops  the  pannel,  and  leaves  Aurora  on  the  other  fide  of  it, 
in  the  apartment.  She  takes  Don  Ferdinand  afide,  makes 
herfelf  known  to  him,  and  begs  his  protection,  which  he  pro- 
mifes  her.  Don  Guzrnan  begins  to  fearch  the  houfe  for  Muf- 
kato. He  is  going  into  the  clofet  where  Aurora  was  con- 
cealed :  Don  Ferdinand  attempts  to  prevent  him  :  he  infifts 
upon  entering  in:  Aurora  difcovers  herfelf  to  him,  her  bro- 
ther, and  the  company.  Don  Pedro  immediately  draws  upon 
Don  Ferdinand,  who,  he  imagines,  had  feduced  his  fitter. 
Don  Ferdinand  pacifies  him,  by  alluring  him  that  the  matter 
will  foon  be  cleared  up  to  his  fatisfaclion.  Don  Carlos,  like- 
wife,  who  had  not  as  yet  made  his  efcape,  difcovers  himfelf. 
Guzman  upbraids  him  with  the  death  of  his  fon  Alonzo,  for 
which  he  makes  a  fatisfactory  apology.  He  offers  to  Don 
Pedro  to  marry  his  fifter  Aurora,  from  the  regard  he  has  for 
her,  and  to  preferve  her  reputation,  which  had  been  endan- 
gered by  her  love  of  him.  Don  Pedro  accepts  his  propofal. 
While  matters  are  thus  accommodating,  Mufkato  pops  out 
from  his  covert. — All  perfons  are  amicably  difpofed,  and  ready 
to  hear  an  explanation  of  this  complicated  myftery. 

As  Mufkato  is  the  character  in  this  play  which  attracts  mod 
attention,  wefhall  give  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  his  humour, 
in  the  following  fcene  in  which  he  is  brought  to  Don  Guz- 
man's, by  Don  Ferdinand  and  Lazarillo,  after  they  had  feized 
him  in  the  ftreet. 

'  D.  Fer.  Pull  the  rafcal  in  here  ;  pull  him  in  ;  and  if  he 
attempts  to  ftruggle,  knock  him  down. 

Mujk.  Well,  but  gentlemen,  good,  dear  gentlemen,  as  you 
are  men  of  honour,  and  Catholic  Chriftians,  don't  do  me  any 
hurt, — I  am  a  poor  miferable  young  fellow,  but  juft  turned 
of  four  and  twenty,  that  have  an  old  mother,  and  two  lame 
fifters — 

D.  Fer.  Aren't  you  a  villain,  firrah  ? 

Mujk.  You  are  pleas'd  to  fay  fo,  Sir  j  and  I  fhan't  be  fo  un- 
mannerly as  to  contradict  any  gentleman  with  a  fword  at  my 
t.iroat. 

1 
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D.  Fer.  Are'nt  you  the  fervant  of  that  aflafiin,  Don  Carlos 
de  Pimentel  ? 

Mujk.  Upon  my  word  Sir,  I  can't  fay  ; — perhaps  I  may, 
and  perhaps  1  mayn't} — you  have  frightened  every  thing  quite 
out  of  my  head  ; — I  have  no  more  memory  than  a  dried 
whiting. 

La.  He  is  his  fervant,  Sir. 

Mujk.  Well,  Sir;  yes,  lam  his  fervant,  if  that  will  con- 
tent you. 

D   Fer.  Where's  your  mafter  ? 
Mujk.  [Laughing  ]  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
D.  Fer.  Do  you  make  a  jeft  of  us  ? 

Mi'Jk.  No,  Sir,  no  ;  but  I  am  ticklifh,  and  your  man  has 
got  his  fingers  in  my  collar  :  bid  him  take  them  away,  and  I'll 
fpeak. 

D.  Fer.  Let  him  go. — » — Well,  now  Sir,  where  is  Don 
Carlos  ? 

Mujk.   He's  in  a  place. — [Looking  towards  thepannel.) 
D.  Fer.  In  a  place  !  what  place  ? 

Mujk.  Stay,  let  me  recoiled  myfelf  a  little.  I  never  was  Co 
flurry'd  fince  I  was  born.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  you  have  not 
done  well  to  fcare  me  in  this  manner :  it  may  throw  me  into 
a  fever!  or  fome  other  ugly  diforder;  and,  I  am  fure,  you 
have  {o  much  good  nature,  that  you  would  be  forry  for  it  af- 
terwards. 

D.  Fer.  You  will  trifle  with  us,  then.     Anfwer  my  queltioii 
directly,  or  torture  fhall  make  you. 
Mujk.  Propofe  it  again,  good  Sir. 
D.  Fer.  Where  is  Don  Carlos  de  Pimentel  ? 
Mt'Jk .  Not  a  great  way  off.  {Looking  again  at  the  pannel.) 
D.  Fer.  So  we  fuppofe,  by  your  being  here. 

Mujk.  He  is,  atprefent,  I  believe Pray,  Sir,  will  you 

do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is  ? 
D.  Fer.  What  o'clock  ! 

Mujk.  Yes,  Sir  ;  becaufe  I  wou'd  be  as  precife  in  anfwering 
your  queiHon,  as  poffible  :  and,  if  it  is  now  about  half  art 
hour  after  one,  as  I  partly  conjecture,  Don  Carlos  is  at  this 
moment,  picking  his  teeth,  after  dinner,  in  the  city  of  Lifbon, 
D.  Fer,  'Tis  falfe,  firrah  ;  I  know  he  is  at  this  moment  hid 
fomewhere  in  Madrid. — Lay  hold  of  him  again. 

Mujk.  Don't  touch  me  for  your  lives. — I  defire  to  know, 
gentlemen,  fince  you  come  to  this,  how  long  it  has  been  the 
cuftom  in  Spain,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  people,  without  offi- 
cers, and  without  warrants  ? 

D.  Fer.  We'll  tell  you  that  by  and  by. 

Entet 
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'Enter  Marcclla  and  Beatrice. 

Mar.  There  is  really  nothing   in  this  houfe,    from  morning 
till  night,  but  noife  and  ccnfufion. — What  is  the  matter  here 

Mujk.  Only  a  couple  of  alguazils,  Madam,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive by  their  drcis,  that  have  got  a  poor  criminal  in  their 
clutches,  and  are  going  to  play  the  devil  with  him. 

D.  Fer.  This  is  the  fervant  of  Don  Carlos  de  Pimentel ;  I 
catched  him  juft  now  in  the  ftreet,  meafuring  the  outfide  of 
our  houfe,  with  his  eyes,  from  top  to  bottom.— I  know  his 
matter  is  at  prefent  in  Madrid  ;  and  I  fufpecl,  this  emiflary  of 
his  was  not  lurking  about  this  neighbourhood  for  any  good 
purpofe  . — rather,  perhaps,  in  meditation  of  fome  farther  de- 
iirudlion  of  our  family; — for,  fearching  his  pockets,  we  found 
a  piftol  ? 

Musk.  You   found  a  piftol  ! Do  you  fay  you   found   a 

piftol  in  my  pocket  ? 

La.  There  it  is. 

Mujk.  Oh,  do  you  call  that  a  piftol  ? 

ha.  Ay  ;  what  do  you  call  it  r 
-    Mujk.  I  keep  it  to  light  my  pipe. 

Beat.  Well  but,  Sir,  let  me  look  at  this  perfon  ;  becaufe 
I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Don  Carlos,  and  his  fervant 
too,  if  this  be  the  fame  he  had  before  he  left  Madrid. 

Mujk.  Do  look  at  me,  Ma'am;    did  you  ever  fee  my  face 
before  \ 
.   Beat.  Never,  upon  my  honour, 

Mujk.  See  there,  gentlemen. 

La.  Why  you  yourfelf  faid  but  new,  that  you  belonged  to 
Don  Carlos. 

Mujk.  Did  I  ? 

D.  Fer.  Yes,  this  moment. 

Musk.  I  don't  think  I  faid  any  fuch  thing  :  and  I  am  almoft 
fure  I  did  not. 

Beat.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  miftaken  here  ; — he  that  liv'd 
uiith  Don  Carlos,  us'd  to  make  love  to  me  ; — a  good,  gen- 
teel, perfonable  fellow  ; whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  worft 

looking,  ill-made,  aukward,  ugly  hounds,  I  ever  faw  in  my  life. 

La.  Sir,  believe  what  I  fay  to  you  ;  this  is  the  fervant  that 
lived  with  Don  Carlos,  when  he  was  laft  in  Madrid  ;  and  he 
was  always  juft  as  ugly  as  he  is  now.  I  even  recoiled  his 
name  ;  it  began  with  jufs — or  fufs — or - 

Muik.  There  is  neither  jufs  nor  fufs  in  my  name  ;  fo  you 
rnay  give  me  my  liberty. 

P.  Fer.  No,  Sir,  I  arreft  you 

Musk.  You  can't ;  let  me  fee  your  warrant. 

Mart 
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Mar.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  you  had  better  turn  him  about 
his  bufinefs. 

D.  Fer.  I  think  the  contrary. — Pray,  Ma'am,  you  and 
your    maid    return    to  your    chamber. — Lazarillo,    lock   that 

door,  and  give  me  the  key (To  Mufkato,  w/jo  endeavours 

to  jieal  away) 'Tis    in   vain  to  ftrive    to   efcape,    Sir;    I 

fliall  leave   you  lock'd  up  here,  till  I  come  back  with  proper 
officers. 

Musk.  (Pulling  Lazarillo  by  the  Jleeve.)  Young  man,  I  find 
royfelf  a  little  indifpofed  ;  if  you  have  any  fuch  thing  as  a 
drop  of  fpirits  in  the  houfe,  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  for — 

La.  Oh  !  you'll  be  in  greater  want  of  fpirits  prefently  ; — 
you  had  better  keep  them  for  a  more  prefling  occafion.' 

This  comedy  has  confiderable  merit  in  the  novelty,  and 
art  of  its  intrigue.  It  keeps  the  attention  alive  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  ;  but  there  is  not  a  fentimental  ftroke  in 
the  whole  play ;  not  one  addrefs  to  the  generous  palTions. 
The  play  is  taken  from  a  Spanifh  comedy  of  Calderon  ;  the 
Icene  is  in  Spain,  and  the  perfons  are  Spaniards.  It  was  not  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  author  of  this  Englifh  comedy  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  foreign  manners ;  but  he  certainly  has  violated  them  too 
palpably.  Beatrice,  in  his  play,  obferves  with  great  juftice, 
that  '  Dogs  in  Spain  do  not  eat  fweet-meats,  nor  drink  wine, 
nor  fteal  gowns.' — Neither  are  coachmen  in  that  country  apt 
to  overturn  their  miftrefles  by  getting  drunk  ;  but  if  they  do, 
and  are  feverely  reprimanded  for  their  fault,  they  are  flill  lefs 
apt  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  government  of  their  country, 
and  defcant  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Britifh  conftitution. 

There  is  comic  force  in  the  character  of  Muikato,  considered 
as  an  Englifh  one  ;  though  fometimes  it  is  inconfiftent,  and 
fometimes  it  is  ftrained.  In  Beatrice,  too,  the  author  has 
much  merit ;  though  it  muft  be  owned,  in  his  characters  there 
is  a  great  want  of  variety  and  expreflion.  The  piece,  how- 
ever, is  fuperior  to  many  of  our  late  dramatical  crudities, 
which  have  fucceeded  by  our  rage  for  novelty,  by  theatrical 
parade,  and  by  prologues  and  epilogues  with  which  the  pub- 
lick  have  rifibility  enough  to  laugh  at. 

VIII.  The  Life  of  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Vif count  Bolingbroke  *. 

Svo.     u.  6d.     T.  Davies. 
nTHIS  Life  of  lord  Bolingbroke  is  written  agreeably,  and,  in 


1 


the  main,  judicioully.     it  were  to  be  wifhed,  indeed,  that 


the  author  had  given  us  more  anecdotes  of  the  private  life  of 

*  The  Diflertation  upon  Parties,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author  pre- 
fixed, is  fold  for  6s. 

that 
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that  great  man  ;  which,  one  would  imagine,  might  have  been 
eafily  collected,  as  it  is  not  very  long  fince  he  lived,  and  as 
his  character  was  fo  illuftrious.  His  rural  retirement  at  Daw- 
ley  would  now  be  read  with  at  leaft  as  much  attention  and  cu- 
riofity  as  his  conducing  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  or  his  ma- 
nagement of  humbler  bufinefs  when  he  was  minifter  to  the 
Pretender. 

We  (hall  give  our  readers  the  character  of  lord  Bolingbroke, 
drawn  at  the  conclufion  of  this  narrative,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
itile  and  fpirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

*  In  this  manner  lived  and  died  lord  Bolingbroke ;  ever  ac- 
tive, never  depreffed,  ever  purfuing  fortune,  and  as  conftantly 
difappointed  by  her.  In  whatever  light  we  view  his  character, 
we  fhall  find  him  an  object  rather  properer  for  our  wonder, 
than  our  imitation  ;  more  to  be  feared  than  efteemed,  and 
gaining  our  admiration  without  our  love.  His  ambition  ever 
aimed  at  the  fummit  of  power,  and  nothing  feemed  capable 
of  fatisfying  his  immoderate  defires,  but  the  liberty  of  go- 
verning all  things  without  a  rival.  With  as  much  ambition, 
as  great  abilities,  and  more  acquired  knowledge  than  Cacfar, 
he  wanted  only  his  courage  to  be  as  fuccefsful ;  but  the  fchemes 
his  head  dictated,  his  heart  often  refufed  to  execute  ;  and  he 
loft  the  ability  to  perform,  juft  when  the  great  occailon  called 
for  all  his  efforts  to  engage. 

'  The  fame  ambition  that  prompted  him  to  be  a  politician, 
actuated  him  as  a  philofopher.     His  aims  were  equally  great 
and  extenfive  in  both  capacities :   unwilling  to  fubmit  to  any 
power  in  the  one,  or   any  authority  in  the  other,  he  entered 
the  fields  of  fcience,  with  a  thorough  contempt  of  all  that  had 
been  eftablifhed  before  him,  and  feemed  willing  to  think  every 
thing  wrong,  that  he   might  mew  his  faculty  in  the  reforma- 
tion.    It  might  have  been  better  for  his  quiet,  as  a  man,  if 
he  vad  been  content  to  act  a  fubordinate  character  in  the  ftate ; 
and  it  had  certainly  been  better  for  his  memory  as  a  writer,  if 
he  had  aimed  at  doing  lefs  than  he  attempted.     Wifdom,  in 
morals,  like  every  other  art  or  fcience,    is  an  accumulation 
that  numbers  have  contributed  to  increafe  ;  and  it  is  not  for 
one  fingle  man  to  pretend,  that  he  can  add  more  to  the  heap, 
than  the  thoufands  that  have  gone  before  him.     Such  innova- 
tors more  frequently  retard,  than  promote  knowledge  ;  their 
maxims  are  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  by  having  the  glofs 
of  novelty  to  recommend  them,  than  thofe  which  are  trite, 
only  becaufe  they  are  true.     Such  men  are  therefore  followed 
at  firft  with  avidity  ;  nor  is  it  till  fome  time  that  their  difciples 
begin  to  find  their  error.     They  often,  though  too  late,  per- 
ceive, that  they  have  bsen  following  a  fpeculative  enquiry, 
while  they  have  been  leaving  a  practical  good  ;  and  while  they 

have 
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have  been  practifing  the  arts  of  doubting,  they  have  been  lof- 
ing  all  firmnefs  of  principle,  which  might  tend  to  eftablifh  the 
recVitude  of  their  private  conduct.  As  a  moralift,  therefore, 
lord  Bolingbroke,  by  having  endeavoured  at  too  much,  feems 
to  have  done  nothing  :  but  as  a  political  writer,  few  can  equal, 
and  none  can  exceed  him.  As  he  was  a  practical  politician, 
his  writings  are  lefs  filled  with  thofe  fpeculative  illufions,  which 
are  the  refult  of  folitude  and  feclufion.  He  wrote  them  with 
a  certainty  of  their  being  oppofed,  fifted,  examined,  and  re- 
viled ;  he  therefore  took  care  to  build  them  up  of  fuch  materials, 
as  could  not  be  eafily  overthrown  :  they  prevailed  at  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written,  they  ftill  continue  to  be  the  admi- 
ration of  the  prefent  age,  and  will  probably  laft  for  ever,' 

Though  this  portrait  has  confiderable  merit,  we  cannot 
think  it  proper  to  compare  Bolingbroke  with  Caefar  ;  becaufe 
Csefar  was  by  profefiion  a  warrior,  and  Bolingbroke  a  ftaref- 
man  and  philofopher.  As  an  orator,  and  a  writer,  we  pre- 
fume  that  Bolingbroke  was  fuperior  to  Casfar,  notwithstanding 
the  great  literary  merit  of  the  latter,  and  the  veneration  which 
is  paid  to  works  of  antiquity.  The  compofitions  of  Boling- 
broke are  animated  with  a  dignity  and  fire,  which  Casfar,  as 
an  author,  feems  not  to  have  poflelfed. 

It  feems  ftill  more  unreafonable  to  blame  lord  Bolingbroke 
for  having  thought  of  adding  to  ethical  knowledge,  after  the 
improvements,  or,  (as  the  author  of  this  Lite  feems  to  ima- 
gine) after  the  perfection  it  had  received.  So  progreffive  is  the 
human  mind,  and  (o  widely  may  its  powers  be  expanded,  that 
the  whole  fyftem  of  arts  and  fciences  may,  in  procefs  of  time, 
receive  improvements,  of  which  we  cannot  now  form  an  idea. 
A  capital  genius  may  ftrike  out  new  lights  in  any  age ;  and 
he  fhould  never  be  difcouraged  from  attempting  what  he  may 
poflibly  effect.  Lord  Bolingbroke  mould  not  have  been  repre- 
hended for  undertaking  to  frame  a  new  moral  fcheme.  The 
queftion  to  have  been  examined  was,  whether  it  is  a  good,  or 
a  bad  one.  If  it  promotes  the  good  of  mankind,  it  mould 
have  been  praifed  ;  if  it  is  pernicious  to  fociety,  the  memory 
of  its  author  mould  have  been  ftigmatized  by  his  biographer 
with  the  fevereft  cenfure. 

The  Differ  tation  upon  Parties,  to  which  the  Life  of  Bolingbroke  is 
prefixed,  is  fo  well  known,  and  its  merit  ib  well  eftablifhed, 
that  obfervations  upon  it  will  not  be  expected  from  us. — It  may 
be  necerTary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  publication  of  this 
mafterly  work  is  undoubtedly  feafonable  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  is  divided  into  fo  many  different  parties. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  evidently  written  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Life  of  Dr.  Parmllj  who  has  no  reafon  to  be 
aihamed  of  the  performance. 

IX.  Na- 
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JX.  Natural  Short -Hand.     By  Holdfworth  and  Aldridge,  cf  the 
Bank  of  England,  81/0.   15/.  boards.  Welles  and  Grofvenor. 

'TpIIJS  learned  and  ingenious,  yet  comprehend ve  and  clear, 
fyftem  of  fhort  hand,  evinces  the  propriety  of  its  title. 
Thofe  who  have  hitherto  digested  plans  of  that  ufeful  art,  like 
many  writers  on  more  important  fubjecls,  have  paid  greater  at- 
tention to  the  fchemes  of  their  prcdeceffors,  than  to  nature 
and  rcafon.  But  the  authors  of  this  excellent  treatife  have 
rejected  a.  &ki\\x.  regard  to  prece<kms — a  merely  mechanical 
improvement  of  the  former  arbitrary,  and  unideal  modes  of 
abbreviating  characters.  The  figns  which  they  have  invented 
to  exprefs  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  are  as  few  and  fimple 
as  the  complication  of  their  object  would  allow  ;  and  they 
will  be  imprefled  upon  the  memory  of  the  learner  by  their 
analogy  to  i!ie-tife  of  our  priictfia^rtg^orgaiis,  of  which  we 
have  in  this  book  an  accurate  and  elegant  explanation. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  a  fuller  view  of  the  defign  of 
this  work  by  an  extract  from  the  Preface. 

*  Natural  Short- hand  is  a  title  as  lingular  and  uncommon, 
as  it  is  well  fuited  to  exprefs  the  difference  between  this  Short- 
hand and  all  others.  Every  character,  in  this  method,  has  its 
foundation  in  nature  ;  and  derives  its  particular  form  from  the 
peculiar  pofition  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  or  the  paiTage  of 
the  breath,  in  the  act  of  pronunciation.  Every  fimple  found, 
whether  vowel  or  confbnant,  is  denoted  by  a  fimple  character. 
Every  character  will  join  to  any  preceding  or  fucceeding  one, 
with  the  greatcft  facility;  and  is  convenient  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  its  life  in  the  Englifii  language. 

*  All  the  characters  which  are  ufed  in  this  fyftem  are  con- 
tained in  Plate  V.  and  in  order  to  underftand  and  fix  thofe 
characters  in  the  memory,  little  more  than  the  knowledge  of 
the  alphabet  itfelf  is  required.  As  to  the  obfervations  upon 
thofe  plates,  and  the  inftructions  in  general,  their  defign  may 
be  anlwered  by  once  or  twice  reading  them  over. 

*  The  former  part  of  this  book,  to  Plate  V.  is  moftly  of  a 
fpeculative  nature  :  the  defign  of  which  is  to  lead  the  learner 
into  an  acquaintance  with  the  full  principles  of  the  art,  by 
mewing  him  how  rhofe  principles  are  conformable  to  nature 
and  reafon  ;  and  may  therefore  be  properly  confidered  as  an 
introduction  to  what  follows,  which  is  altogether  practical. 
And  indeed  by  carefully  reading  ever  this  firft  part,  in  which 
all' tne'Ti'rriple 'founds,  and  their  corresponding  characters,  are 
prefented  in  fo  nVany  different  views,  much  of  the  art  itfelf  will 
be  obtained,  before  the  learning  of  it  in  form  is  once  attempt- 
ed 5 
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ted ;  and  whatever  knowledge  is  thus  obtained,  will  alfo  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  eafily  forgotten. 

'  That  the  learner  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  write  with 
exaftnefs,  or  to  read  what  is  written  with  great  readinefs,  a 
large  fpecimen  of  the  character  is  engraven.  The  two  firlt 
plates  of  this  fpecimen  contain  feveral  portions  of  fcripture, 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  other  books  of  Short-hand. 
Thefe  we  have  purpofely  chofen,  that  the  learner  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  for  his  own  fatisfaction,  have  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  comparifon.  As  alfo,  that  if  any  difficulty  Ihoald  at 
firffc  arife  to  the  young  practitioner,  he  may  readily  refer  to  the 
place  in  the  Bible  from  whence  it  is  taken. 

•  Laftly,  to  exercife  the  abilities  of  the  learner,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  engage  his  attention,  the  remainder  of  the  fpe- 
cimen is  inferted ;  containing  an  original  attempt  to  explain 
and  demonftrate  the  mechanical  principles  of  natural  philofo- 
phy,  in  a  manner  entirely  new,  and  heretofore  unattempte<U 
For  this  piece  of  philofophy  we  are  indebted  to  a  learned  and 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  has  alfo  given  fome  other  afliftance 
in  this  work. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  we  attempt  to  give  a  rational  and  univer- 
fal  view  of  Short-hand  writing,  from  its  elements,  through  the 
feveral  combinations  of  lines  or  characters.  The  reader,  whcii 
he  fees  the  rationale  of  our  plan,  and  how  it  differs  from  all 
others,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  merit,  and  give  the  prefer- 
ence where  he  fhall  efteem  it  to  be  due.' 

In  the  fecond  plate,  which  contains  the  elements  of  fhort 
hand,  fifty- one  fimple  characters  are  made  by  a  dot,  or  point, 
by  three  lines  in  different  directions,  by  a  circle  and  an  ellipfis, 
and  by  the  various  pofitions  of  their  fe mi- circumferences  and 
fegments. 

In  the  fifth  plate,  which  contains  the  fhortening  rules,  the 
authors  have  added  more  characters,  eafy,  and  well  diftingui di- 
ed, to  be  fubftituted  for  fuch  words,  and  fuch  terminations  of 
words  as  mod  frequently  occur  in  our  language. 

There  are  twenty  feven  elegant  and  uteful  plates  in  tins 
book.  In  the  Appendix,  a  theory  for  abbreviating  mufical 
characters  is  propofed,  and  illuftrated  in  a  plate. 

We  have  peruled  with  pleafure  a  Syftem  of  Short-hand, 
compofed  by  men  of  talents  and  learning,  who  feldom  vouch- 
fafe  to  engage  in  undertakings  of  this  kind  :  though  they  are 
generally  ill- executed  by  people  of  inferior  endowments.  We 
recommend  this  work  to  thofe  to  whom  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
reduce  an  accurate  and  expeditious  fhort-hand  to  practice ;  and 
to  thofe  who  are  curious  to  examine  ingenious  and  elegant 
novelty. 

Vol.  XXX.  December,  1770.  C  g  X.  Jo- 
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X.  Joannis  Lelandi  Antiquarii    de  Rebus  Britannicis   ColkEta* 
nta.     Cum  Thomae  Heamii  Prafatione  Notis   et  Indict  ad  EJi- 
tionem  primam.      Editio  Altera.      Acctdunt   de  Rebut  Anglicanis 
Opufcula  iiar in  e  diver/is  Codd.  MSS.  dtfcripta,  et   nunc  primum* 
in  Lucent  Edita.    6  Vols.  81/0.   2  /.  zj.  in  boards*  Richardfons. 

rT,HIS  work  of  John  Leland,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  does 
**■  not  ftand  in  need  of  our  approbation  to  promote  its  fuc- 
cefs  \  neither  is  it  at  all  neceftary  that  we  mould  preface  this 
new  edition  of  it  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  laying  before 
the  reader  a  lift  of  fuch  additional  pieces  as  are  now  firft  of- 
fered to  the  world,  from  which  they  are  fure  to  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception. 

•  The  additional  Pieces  in  this  Edition. 
*  Vol.  II.  De  Jocalibus  Abbatis  de  Redyngg,  Regi  Ed- 
wardo  111°.  Pro  Expeditione  fuorum  Negotiorum  mutuo  datis. 
Ex  Rot.  Pat.  de  Anno  umo  ejufdem  Regis. — The  Preparations 
at  Oxford  in  Auguft  1605,  againit  the  coming  thither  of  King 
James,  with  the  Queen  and  young  Prince,  together  with  the 
Things  then  and  there  done,  and  the  Manner  thereof. — Su- 
perfluous Practices  prevailing  in  Wales  in  the  Year  1589. — • 
A  Difcourfe  of  Sherborne  Caftell  and  Manner. — Copy  of  a 
Warrant  from  the  Privy-council,  enabling  Sir  Edward  Dering, 
Bart,  to  have  accefs  to  the  publick  records,  and  to  take  any 
notes  or  tranferipts  of  them  without  paying  any  fee  for  the 
fame. — Copy  of  a  warrant  from  lord  treafurer  Winchefter  for 
the  records  of  parliament  and  chancery  to  be  delivered  into 
the  Tower  in  order  to  be  digefted. — Copy  of  a  warrant  to  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls  for  ditto. — A  defcription  of  Thornbury- 
Caftle. — Probatio  ^tatis  Johannis  Holland,  Filii  Comitis 
Huntingdon. — Baptizatio  Reginse  Elixabethse. — The  marriage 
of  lord  Ambrofe  Sutton,  earl  of  Warwick,  to  lady  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Ruffel,  earl  of  Bedford.— Ceremonial  of  the 
chriftening  of  king  Edward  VI. — Licence  for  Dr.  Gwent  to 
wear  his  bonnet  in  the  king's  prefence. — Ditto  for  Dr.  Loyd. 
—-De  Oblationibus  Regis  et  Reginae  in  Diebus  Feftis.  Ex  Ma- 
nufcripto  in  Bib.  Cotton. — The  hiftory  of  Framlingham  caftle. 
—-An  account  of  the  principal  monuments  in  Framlingham 
church. — The  manner  of  the  chriftening  of  the  child  of  the 
lady  Cicilie,  wife  to  John  Erie  of  Efte  Friefeland,  and  lifter  to 
Ervke,  king  of  Sweeden. — The  ftate  of  the  town  of  Kidvvillie 
in  South  Wales,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  plan 
for  its  improvements.— The  names  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  Englond  being  at  the  manage  of  the  right  excellente  prin- 
cefte  the  lady  Mary,  fufter  to  the  king  our  foveraigne  lord  king 
Henry  the  eight. 
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«  Vol.  III.  De  Jocalibus  deputatis  Feretro  BeathTimi  Regis 
Edwardi  in  Monafterio  Weftmonafterienfi.  Ex  Rot.  Pat.  de 
5  1  mo  Hen.  Illtii. — Ordinaunces  by  Margaret  CountefTe  of 
Richmond  and  Derby,  as  to  what  preparation  is  to  be  made 
againft  the  deliveraunce  of  a  queen,  &c.~ A  fhorte  and  brief 
memory  of  the  firft  progrefie  of  king  Henry  the  VII.  after  his 
noble  coronacon.— The  chriftening  of  prince  Arthur,  and  king 
Henry  VII's  progrefs  to  Canterbury. — The  ceremonial  of  the 
coronation  of  lady  Elizabeth  wife  to  king  Henry  VII. — The 
celebration  of  the  feaft  of  Chriftmas  by  king  Henry  Vilth  in 
the  3d  year  of  his  reign. — The  celebration  of  the  feafts  of 
Eafter  and  St.  George. — The  celebration  of  the  feaft  of  Wit- 
fontide,  &c. — The  celebration  of  the  feaft  of  Eafter  by  king 
Henry  VII.  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign.— The  ceremonies  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  wife  to  king  Henry  VII.  taking  her  chamber* 
— The  creation  of  Arthur  prince  of  Wales. — The  folemnity 
of  the  chriftening  of  princefs  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  France, 
' — The  fyancells  of  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  Henry 
VII.  to  James  king  of  Scotland  :  together  with  her  departure 
from  England,  journey  into  Scotland,  her  reception  and  marri- 
age there,  and  the  great  feafts  held  on  that  account. — -Rules  to 
be  obferved  in  the  chriftening  of  a  prince  or  princefs,  and  in  the 
drefling  of  the  nurfery. — Funeral  of  king  Henry  VII. — The 
proceflion  of  king  Edward  VI.  from  the  Tower  to  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  the  folempnitie  of  his  coronation. — Carta  Funda- 
tionis  Hofpitalis  Sanclae  et  individual  Trinitatis  in  Cloune  in 
Corns  Salop. — Carta  Confirmatoria. — The  ftatutes  of  the  fame 
hofpital. — The  confecration  of  the  chapel  of  VVyke-Chamilower, 
in  the  parifh  of  Brewton,  in  Somerfetfhire,  1624. — The  peti- 
tion of  the  town  of  Cambridge  to  be  made  a  city.  Letter  to 
king  James  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  oppofition 
to  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Cambridge. — King  James's  an- 
fwer  to  the  univerfity. — The  marriage  of  queen  Mary  unto 
Philip  prince  of  Spayne,  foil  of  Charles  the  5  th  emperour,  in 
the  cathedrall  church  of  Winchefter,  on  Wenfday  20th   of 
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'  Vol.  V.  The  entierment  of  the  moft  highe,  puyfTant,  and 
mod  excellente  princes  Mary  the  firft  of  that  name,  late  queen 
of  England,  &c. — An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Frederick  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  James  I. — An  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  of  the  marriagt  of  William,  only  fon  of 
Frederick-Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  eldeft  daughter 
of  king  Charles  I. — The  departure  of  the  princefs  Katherine 
out  of  Spaine,  together  with  her  reception  in  England  by  king 
Henry  VII.  and  her  intended  huiband  prince  Arthur. — A  nar- 
Q  g  z  rative 
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fative  of  the  jufls,  banquets,  and  difguifings,  ufcd  at  the  in- 
tertaynement  of  Katherine,  wife  to  prince  Arthure,  eldeft  fonne 
to  king  Henry  VU. — An  account  of  the  death  and  interrye- 
ment  of  prince  Arthure. — An  hiftorical  account  of  the  m af- 
ters of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  with  a  lift  of  the  fellows 
Of  the  fame.' 

A  publication  which  has  received  the  advantage  of  being 
fupci intended  and  augmented  by  James  Weft,  efq.  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  Sir  Jofeph  AylorFe,  bart.  vice-  prefident  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  Thomas  Aftle,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  and 
F.S.  A.  ;  and  Dr.  William  Hunter,  phyfician  to  her  majefty, 
cannot  be  in  danger  of  wanting  fuccefs.  Juftice,  however, 
requires  us  to  conclude  this  article,  by  fincerely  recommending 
it  to  all  our  readers  who  delight  in  the  inveftigation  of  anti- 
quities relative  to  their  own  country. 


XI.  The  Light   of  Nature  Purfued.     By  Edward  Search,    Efq* 
3  Vols,  Svo.      1 1,  is.     Payne.     [Concluded.] 

TN  a  former  Number  we  have  given  our  readers  a  general  ac« 
x  count  of  the  firft  part  of  Mr.  Search's  philofophical  lucu- 
brations ;  in  this  article,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  give  them  fome 
idea  of  the  remainder.-  In  the  fecond  part,  the  author  treats 
of  the  following  fubjects  :  The  Composition  of  Motives,  Spe- 
cies of  Motives,  Production  of  Motives,  Tranflation,  Sympa- 
thy, Introduction  of  Motives,  Pafiions,  Pleafure,  Ufe,  He 
nour,  Neceflity,  Reafon,  Ultimate  Good,  Reelitude,  Virtue, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  Temperance,  Juftice,  Benevolence,  M< 
ral  Policy,  and  Limitation  of  Virtue. — In  the  chapter  on  Tranf- 
lation, he  mews,  that  we  derive  our  inclinations  and  mora! 
fenfes  through  the  fame  channel  as  our  knowledge,  withot 
having  them  interwoven  originally  in  our  conftitution.  By 
fympathy,  he  only  means,  that  we  are  continually  influenced 
by  the  fentiments  and  affections  of  the  company  with  whom 
we  converfe. 

The  fecond  volume  is  entitled  Theology.  Hitherto,  he  fays, 
he  has  proceeded  only  upon  a  view  of  human  nature,  and  the 
things  with  which  we  are  daily  converfant,  in  order  to  frame 
fome  rules  for  our  conduct,  as  well  in  the  prudential  manage- 
ment of  our  powers,  with  regard  to  our  own  interefts,  as  in 
joining  our  mutual  endeavours  towards  promoting  thofe  of  one 
another,  whereby  we  may  render  life  more  comfortable  and 
happy.  He  now  propofes  to  examine  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  reftore  morality  to  that  completion,  of  which  he 
thinks  he  has  defrauded  her  in  his  view  of  human  nature,  in- 
dependent 
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dependent  on  religion.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this  deflgn,  he 
proceeds  to  enter  upon  a  careful  examination  of  what  other' 
principles  may  be  found,  befides  thofc  he  has  already  collected, 
and  to  pufh  his  refearches  beyond  the  fcene  exhibited  to  our 
fenfes  and  experience.  This  attempt  leads  him,  as  he  ex- 
preffes  himfelf',  to  take  a  view  of  external  nature  and  things 
invifible,  or  which  can  be  difcovered  only  by  the  eye  of  rea- 
ibn,  to  contemplate  diftant  objects  and  extenfive  profpects,  no 
lefs  than  univerfal  nature,  comprehending  things  vifible  and 
invifible,  with  the  connections  and  dependences  running  between 
them,  fo  far  as  the  feeble  optics  of  human  underftanding  can 
reach  to  difcern  them.  But  before  he  enters  upon  a  view  of 
external  nature,  or  proceeds  to  inveftigate  caufcs  from  their 
effects,  in  order  to  difcover  what  powers,  or  what  laws  there 
may  be  to  govern  the  invifible  world,  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
confider,  whether  we  are  likely  to  have  any  concern  in  their 
operation.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  bodily 
frame  of  ours  (hall  be  dhTolved  in  a  few  years.  It  is  fhewn, 
in  fome  of  the  preceding  difquifitions,  that  the  body  ferves 
only  as  a  channel  of  conveyance  to  the  mind,  which  is  pro- 
perly ourfelves,  as  being  our  fentient  principle  which  perceives 
whatever  is  perceived  by  us,  acts  all  that  we  do,  and  receives 
notices  from  external  objects  through  the  corporeal  organs.  So 
that  our  capacity  of  good  and  evil  to  come  muft  depend  upon 
the  durablenefs  of  the  mind.  The  queftion  therefore  to  be 
refolved  is,  What  is  the  conftitution  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  of  a 
lafting  or  a  perifhable  nature  ?  All  who  have  examined  this  point 
feem  agreed  to  refolve  it  into  another,  namely,  Whether  the 
mind  be  a  compound  made  up  out  of  feveral  materials-,  or  a 
pure  fimple  fubftance  without  parts  or  mixture  ?  This  leads 
our  author  to  confider  fubftance,  compound  fubftances,  clivifi- 
bility  of  matter,  exiftence  of  mind,  fpirit  and  duration  of 
mind. — Mind,  he  fays,  has  a  being  diftinct  from  that  of  all 
other  things,  and  is  a  pure  unmingled  individual  fubftance. 
From  its  individuality  and  dillintt  exiftence,  he  infers  its  per- 
petual duration.  He  then  proceeds  to  confider  external  na- 
ture, in  order,  as  he  fays,  to  difcover  what  rules  and  po 
there  may  be  governing  that,  in  hopes  of  learning  fomewhat 
how  they  may  affect  us,  and  in  what  manner  we  are  likely  to 
be  difpofed  of.  In  purfuance  of  this  defign  he  treats  of  Effects 
andCaufes,  Chance,  Necefliiy,  and  Defign;  the  Firft  Caufe,  In- 
comprehensibility, Unity,  Omniprefence,  Eternity,  Omnipo- 
tence, Omnifcience,  Goodnefs,  Equity,  two  characters  in  God, 
(viz.  thofe  of  Creator  and  Governor)  and  External  Nature,  or 
that  difpofition  and  order  of  things  in  which  we  are  likely  to 
be  concerned, 
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The  fecond  part  of  the  fecond  volume  is  introduced  with 
chapter  upon  Hypothefes,  in  which  he  treats  particularly  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  fhould  be  formed,  and  the  ufe  which 
may  be  made  of  them  in  his  prefent  enquiries.  The  two 
following  chapters  contain  the  fyftcm  he  has  framed,  and  are 
entitled,   Vehicular  State  and  Mundane  Soul. 

He  fuppofes  that  the  fpirit,  upon  quitting  her  prefent  man- 
fion,  does  not  go  out  naked,  nor  entirely  difengaged  from  mat- 
ter, but  carries   away  with   her  an  integument  from  amon^ 
thofe  wherewith  (lie  was   before   inverted.     This   vehicle  is  fa 
extremely  fmall,   that  the  niceft  eye  cannot  difcern  it  when  go- 
ing, nor  the  fined:  fcales  diJcover  an  abatement  of  weight  ir 
what  remains  after  it  is  gone :  yet  it  contains  an  organization, 
capable  of  exhibiting  a  greater  variety  of  ideas  than   we  no\ 
experience. — In  the  following  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  mui 
dane  foul ;  this,  he  tells   us,  is  compofed   of  an  innumerabl 
holt  of  diuinct  fpirits,  as  the  fea  is  compofed  of  aqueous  par- 
ticles:  and  as  the  rivers  continually  difcharge  into  the   fea,  fa 
the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  difruption  of  their  vehicles,  di( 
charge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  fpirits  making  tl 
mundane  foul.     The  communication  with   fpiritual   fubftance 
being  opened,  the  foul,  he  thinks,  will  inftantly  partake  of  all 
the  knowledge  and  defigns  of  his  neighbours,  and  immediately 
take  its  (hare  in  their  operations  and  pleafures. — We  mall  not 
attempt  to  explain  this  hypothefis  more  at  large,     it  is,  no 
doubt,  ingenioufly  contrived,  but  is  as  whimfical  as  any  tiling 
in  the  caballiftical  philofophy ;  and  thofe  who  are  defiroiis  of 
knowing  more  of  it  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  book  itfelf. 

In  the  laft  chapter  of  this  part  of  his  work,  entitled,  The 
Vifion,  Mr.  Search  has  illuftrated  his  hypothefis  by  Way  of 
fcenial  reprefentation.  He  fuppofes  himfelf  tranflated  into 
the  vehicular  (tare,  and  afterwards  abforbed  into  the  mundane 
foul ;  he  gives  an  account  of  his  tranllation,  the  fcenes  thro* 
which  he  pafled,  the  wonders  which  he  faw,  the  obfervations 
which  he  made,  and  the  curious  knowledge  which  was  com- 
municated to  him  during  his  abfence  from  the  body.  Soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  vehicular  ftate,  he  met  with  Mr. 
Locke,  who  took  him  under  his  tuition,  and  taught  him  the 
proper  command  of  his  faculties.  Here  he  had  an  interview 
with  his  wife,  (on  which  occafion,  he  difcovers  a  very  amiable 
fenfibility)  and  a  converfation  with  Plato,  Socrates,  Pythago- 
ras, and  profefTor  Stahl.  Soon  after  this  his  vehicle  burft,  and 
he  became  inftantly  abforbed  in  the  mundane  foul.  In  this 
ftate  he  tells  us,  his  body  was  immenfe,  yet  he  could  manage 
it  without  trouble  ;  his  underftanding  extenfive,  yet  without 
confufion  or  perplexity  ;  the  material  univerle  was  his,  body, 

the 
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the  feveral  fyftems  his  limbs,  the  fubtile  fluids  his  circulating 
juices,  and  the  face  of  nature  his  fenfory.  In  that  fenfory  he 
difcovered  all  fcience  and  wifdom  to  diredl  him  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  powers,  which  were  vigorous  and  mighty,  extend- 
ing to  every  member  and  fibre  of  his  vail  compofition.  He 
rolled  the  planets  in  their  courfes,  and  held  them  down  to  their 
orbits  by  his  ftrong  attraction.  He  prefled  heavy  bodies  to  the 
earth,  fqueezed  together  the  particles  of  metals  in  firm  cohe- 
fion,  and  darted  the  beams  of  light  through  the  expanfe  of 
innumerable  heavens.  He  beheld  the  affairs  of  men,  difcerrt* 
ed  all  their  fprings  of  action,  and  knew  how  to  fet  both  them 
and  the  courfes  of  events  fo,  as  to  guide  the  wheels  of  fortune 
with  unerring  certainty. 

This  chapter  concludes  with  a  humorous  and  humiliating 
account  of  Mr.  Search's  return  to  his  body. 

The  laft  part  contains  Difquifitions  on  the  Nature  of  Things, 
Providence,  Free-will,  Equality,  General  Good,  Divine  Jus- 
tice, Deviation  of  Punifhment,  and  the  Re- enlargement  of  Vir- 
tue. The  laft  of  thefe  titles  refers  to  the  concluding  chapter 
of  the  firft  volume,  entitled,  the  Limitation  of  Virtue.  The 
chapter  itfelf  confifts  of  general  obfervations  on  the  author's 
preceding  fcheme,  and  apologies  for  his  peculiar  fentiments* 
opinions,  and  manner  of  writing. 

In  this  article  we  have  barely  enumerated  the  various  topics 
which  this  lively  and  ingenious  writer  has  difcuffed  ;  and  have 
purpofely  avoided  citations  of  particular  paflages,  in  compliance 
with  his  own  requeft,  who  '  excepts  againft  the  procedure  of 
all,  who  fliall  cite. a  patfage  or  two,  or  give  an  abftracl  of  fome 
chapter ;  and  then  a&  the  gay  circle  around  them,  what  they 
rnuft  think  of  it.* 

We  will  venture,  however,  to  afiure  the  reader,  that  whaN 
ever  he  may  think  of  Mr.  Search's  hypothecs,  and  whimfical 
notions,  he  will  be  pleafed  with  the  ingenuity,  the  humour, 
the  vivacity,  the  philanthropy,  the  good  fenfe,  and  excellent 
inftruclions  which  he  will  meet  with  in  different  parts  of  this 
extenfive  work. 

No  writer  but  himfelf  would  have  thought  of  likening  the 
human  machine  to  a  mill,  to  a  ftudy  hung  round  with  bells, 
or  to  a  chamber- organ;  or  of  proving  by  a  chefs-board,  that 
the  fphere  of  a  fpirit's  prefence  is  wide  enough  to  contain  fixry- 
four  particles  of  matter;  or  of  computing  the  corpufcles  of 
light  in  a  grain  of  wax,  or  the  abfolute  preflure  of  ether  upon 
a  guinea ;  much  lefs  would  have  ventured  to  introduce  Hatchet 
the  carpenter,  or  the  cook  making  plumb-pludding,  into  a 
roetaphyfical  difcourfe,  or  tct  bring  a  cat  to  afliit  in  an  optical 
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experiment.  Thefe  are  the  peculiarities  of  our  ingenious  au- 
thor, and  fometimes,  we  confefs,  very  happily  iUuftrate  the 
point  in  debate. 


XIL   An   Account   of  the  Automaton,     tonjlrutttd   bj  Oiffyreus* 

is.     Evans. 
^THOSE  who  contend  for  the  pofiibility  of  a  perpetual 
-*■     motion,  are  generally  led  into  that  miftake  by  examining 
into  thofe  principles  only,    which  Teem   to  be  in  their  favour; 
they  content  themielves  with  the  general   fuppofition,  that  the 
momenta  of  equal  bodies  areas  their  diftances  from  the  cen- 
tre of  motion,  without  once  confidering  that  all  the  mechanics 
in   the  univerfe  cannot  really  make  a   little  power  equal  to, 
or  fnperior,  to  a  larger^  and  wherever  a  lefs  power  is  found  in 
equilibrio  with  a  larger,    it  is  a  deception  of  the  fenfe,    the 
equilibrium   not  being  ftriclly  between  !  the  weights,    but  be- 
tween the  weights  compounded  with  the   velocities  with  whichr 
they  are  di/pofed  to  move  j    for  if  we  confider  the  weights  as 
fixed  and  immoveable,  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  a  fmall  weight 
can  poiJibly  counteract  a  large  one;  the  only  reafon  therefore 
Why  two  unequal  weights  are  fuftained  in  equilibrio  from  une- 
qual brachia,  is  this,  that  if  one  of  them,  fuppofe  the  greater* 
ihould  begin  to  move,  the  other  at  the  fame  moment  will  alfo  be- 
gin to  move,  and  that  with  a  velocity  fo  proportioned,  as  to  ren- 
der their  momenta  equal;  thus,  it  is  to  their  tendency  to  move 
contrary  ways,  with  velocities  proportionable  to  their  diftances 
from  the  fulcrum,  which  forms  andalfc  preferves  the  equilibrium. 
As  this  principle  appeared  infufrkieru.  for  the  bufmefs  of  a 
perpetual    motion,    recourfe   was   had  to  a   multiplication   of 
power,  or  gaining   a  force  equivalent  toiwhat  is  loft,    by   the 
artful  difpcfition  and  combination  of  mechanic  powers  ;    but 
this  likewife  proved  a  fruitlefs  attempt,    for  what   is  gained  in 
power  is  ftill  loft  in  time;    confequently  the  velocity  decreafes, 
and  therefore   the  quantify  of  motion  ftill  remains  the  fame  : 
and  as   there  does  not  appear  any   pofiibility.  of  a  machine 
moving  on  or  near  our  earth,    without  being  retarded  by  the 
friction    of  its    pasts,    and  the   refiftance  of  the   medium,    it 
fhould  follow,  that,    unlefs  there  be  a  fupply  from    fome  fo- 
reign caufe,  which  in  a  perpetual  motion  is  excluded,  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  machine  muft  conftantly  diminiih.     The  whole 
bufmefs  therefore  of  finding  a  perpetual  motion  comes  to  this, 
to  make  a  vyeight  heavier  than  itlelf,  or  an  elaftic  force  greater 
than  itfelf. 

Notwithftanding  thefe,    or    objections  like  thefe,    have  for 
ages  paft  been  made  by  mathematicians  to  the  pofiibility  of  a 
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perpetual  motion,  yet  neverthelefs  there  have  been,   and  ftill 
are,  thole  who  not  only  affert  the  contrary,  but  even  attempt 
the  pra&ice  of  it,  as  appears  by  the  pamphlet  now  before  us, 
wherein  the  ingenious  writer  allures  that  one  Oiffyreus,  a  na- 
tive of  Saxony,  who  had  an  amazing  turn  for  practical  me- 
chanics, after  labouring  about  twenty  years  in  fearch  of  a  per- 
petual modon,  and  conftrudling  in  that  time  near  three  hun- 
dred different  machines,    at  length  hit  on  a  contrivance  for 
that  purpofe,  which  profeflor  s'Gravefande,    in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  describes  as   a  fort  of  a  drum  or  wheel,  about 
finches  in  thicknefs,  and  12  feet  in  diameter;  5t  turns  upon 
an  axis  palling  through  the  center,    and  being  moved  llowly 
remains  at  reft  upon  withdrawing  the  force  Which  continued 
the  motion.     I  caufed  the  wheel  (fays  the  profefibr)  to  make 
a  revolution  or  two  in  this  manner;    but  afterwards  giving  it 
a  greater  velocity,    it  acquired  fuch  an    amazing  celerity  in 
lefs  than  two  turns  as  caufed  it  to  make  no  lefs  than  26  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute,  and  I  was  informed   by   his  moft  ferene 
highnefs  the  landgrave  of  HefTe  CafTcl,  who  was  then  prefent, 
that  the  machine  had  preferved  a  motion  of  this  fort  for  more 
than  two  months  in  a  private   room,  where  it  was  irnporfible 
any  fraud  could  have  been  made  ufe  of.     I  then  took  the  li- 
berty to  afk  the  prince,  who  had   feen  the  conftrucYion  of  the 
interior  parts  of  the  machine ;  if  during  the  abovementioned 
time  of  its  being  in  motion,  a  fraud  might  not  have  been  con- 
cealed by  an  alteration  in  the  difpofition  of  thofe  pnrts.    His 
highnefs  affured  me  to  the  contrary,  and  moreover  that  the 
conftru&ion  of  the  machine  was  fo  very  fimple,  that  a  com- 
mon carpenter's  boy  might  eafily  comprehend   it,    and   make 
a  model  of  the  fame  fort,  after  having  feen  the  infide  of  this. 

Baron  Fefcher  who  examined  the  Orffyrean  Automaton  in 
the    prefence   of  the    aforementioned    iiluftrious     perfonage, 
tranfrnitted  a  defcription  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Defagtiliers, 
fimilar  to  that  which  profefibr  s'Gravefande  communicated  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;    and  their  opinion  of  the  faid  Automaton 
is  confirmed  by  the  teftimonial  of  the  landgrave  himfelf,  who 
appears  fully  fatisfied  that  Orffyreus's  machine  will  preferve  it$ 
motion  fo  long  as  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed  (hall  endured 
But    profefibr  Allaman   in    his  Animadverfions  upon    M.  de 
Croufaz's  Letter  to  Mr.  s'Gravefande,   feems  to  be  of  another 
opinion,  as  appears  by  the  following  extraft  •   «  II  eft  difficile 
de  determiner  ce  qu'il  faut  croire  de  cette  machine.     11  me  pa- 
roit  cepenriant  que  ft  Ton  examine   murement  tout  ce  qui  eft 
pour  &  contreOrfFyreus,  on  peut  fe  fixer  a  ceci :   1.  Orftyreus 
eft  effedtivement  un   fou  ;    fes   machines  brifees    a  deux  diffe- 
f*ntes  reprifes,    pour  de  fort  mauvak  raifons,   &  fans  aucune 
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jiecefiirate,  en  font  dc  bonnes  preuves.  Mais  e'etoit  une  de 
ccs  fols,  tcls  qu'on  a  voit  fouvent,  dont  la  folie  fe  borne  a  cer- 
tains objets,  &  mereteroit  plurot  le  nomme  de  bizarrerie. 
Une  telle  folie  eft  quelques  ibis  accompagnee  de  beaucoupe  de 
genie,  &  quand  des  gens  de  ce  caractere  s'appliquent  a  une 
feul  chofe,  comme  il  paroit  que  celui-ci  a  fait,  il  n'eft  pas 
fuprenant  de  leur  voir  faire  des  decouvertes  que  ont  echape  a 
la  fagacite  de  plus  habiles  gens.  Ainfi  je  ne  voudrois  point  con- 
clure,  qu'il  eft  encr  oi'able  qu'une  fou,  de  l'efpece  de  ceux 
panni  %lefquels  on  doit  ranger  Orffyreus,  ait  trouve  une  chofe 
que  tant   de  favans  ont  cherchee  inutilement.' 

Our  author  has  fubjoined  to  this  account  of  the  Automa^ 
ton  conftrucled  by  OrrTyreus,  fome  very  judicious  remarks  on 
the  utility  and  improvement  thereof,  wherein  he  obferves, 
that  '  long  before  he  faw  thefe  letters  and  arguments,  he  had 
conceived  a  notion  of  the  pofiibility  of  faving  the  force  which 
defcending  bodies  acquire  by  gravity  ;  and  of  applying  it  to 
a  circular  motion.  But,  immerled  in  bufinefs,  or  en- 
gaged in  different  ftudies,  he  ihould  perhaps  have  ac- 
quiefced  till  now  in  the  general  opinion  of  its  impracticabi- 
lity, had  not  an  accidental  conversation,  many  years  ago,  on 
the  fpot  where  Orffyreus  exhibited  his  machine,  awakened  his 
curiofity  and  directed  his  attention  to  an  objeft  which  he  has 
ever  fince  occalionally  purfued.  The  experiments  he  hath 
made,  even  fo  long  fince  as  the  year  1761,  convinced  him 
fo  far  of  the  reality  of  Qrffyreus's  difcovery,  that  he  applied 
for  letters  patent  to  fecure  an  exclufive  right  to  the  conftruc-. 
tion  of  a  fimilar  machine  ;  which  he  had  conftru&ed  and  de- 
nominated a  Rotator.  Before  his  patent,  however,  was  expe- 
dited, he  reflected  that,  although  the  model  he  hadconftrucied 
might  ferve  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  it  was  not 
fo  well  calculated  as  it  might  be,  to  anfwer  the  practical  pur- 
pofes  of  fo  important  a  difcovery.'  From  whence  we  infer  that 
Mr.  Kenrick  withdrew  his  application  for  the  intended  pa- 
tent, which  we  apprehend  to  have  been  a  very  prudent  ftep, 
for  notwithftanding  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick's  merit  as  a  writer,  and  fagacity  as  a  projector,  to  fup- 
pofe  him  related  to  the  family  of  the  caftle-builders,  yet  fuch 
judicious  precaution,  though  it  may  not  immediately  tend  to 
a  demonftration  of  his  fk.il!  in  faving  the  force  acquired  by  de- 
fcending bodies,  clearly  proves  that  he  has  faved  his  money. 
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XIII.  The  Fool  of  Quality ;  or  the  Uifiory  of  Henry  Earl  ef 
Moreland.  By  Mr.  Brooke.  Vols.  III.  IV.  and  V.  9/, 
Johnfon. 

"I X/E  have  perufed  thefe  volumes  with  a  mixture  of  admirati- 
^*.  on  and  contempt  of  their  author.  Many  parts  of  them  are 
fuch  as  provoke  tears  which  cannot  be  retrained,  and  infpire 
horror  which  is  not  eafy  to  be  fhaken  off.     The  efre&s,  how- 
ever, of  this  magic  are  not  of  long  duration.     To  fcenes  mod 
happily  copied  from  nature  herfelf,  fucceed  others  which    ne- 
ver yet  appeared  within   the  circle  of  her  various  combina- 
tions.    Characters  fo  perfectly  good,  and  fo  irrecoverably  bad, 
are  difplayed  before  us,  as  we  cannot,  without  over-rating  or 
depreciating  humanity,  fuppofe  to  have  ever  had  exigence.  At 
cue  time  the  author  appears  religious   even  to  madnefs,    and 
we  are  almoft  ready  to  adore  the  fplendid  errors  of  his  mind  ; 
at  others,    he  becomes   fuperftitious  even   beneath  contempt, 
and  we  turn  from  his  page  at  once  with  pity  and  difguft.    His 
heroes  and  heroines  are  conftantly  feeing  vifions  in  their  fleep, 
which    are    as    continually    verified   in    their   waking   hours. 
They  fall  as  often  into  perplexities,  out  of  which  they  are  not 
delivered   but  at  the  expence  of  all  probability.     We  could 
recommend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  a  curiofity,    but  that 
we  are  afraid  it  would  fometimes  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  are  not  able  to  diftinguifti    between    fair   argument  and 
fubtlety   of  evafion.      The   hiftory    of  the    Fool  of  Quality 
is  not  merely  the   narrative   of  a  finglc  life,  but  is   crowded 
with  epifodic  relations   of  the   adventures  of  many    charac- 
ters, which  are  merely  introduced  that  their  ftories  may  be  re- 
cited.    This  frequency  of  interruption,  together  with  a  want 
of  fuch  fcenes  of  tranquillity   as   would    ferve   to  diverfify  a 
ftormy  profpett  of  life,  render  the  tall;  of  travelling  with  the 
author,  diftrefsful.     Though  religion  finally  fupplies  its  com- 
fort to  all  his  mourners,  yet  fuch  perpetual  pi&ures  of  defpair 
are  pourtrayed  on  his  gloomy  canvas,  that  the  pain  of  fur- 
veying  them  far  exceeds  the  pleafure.     In  fhort,  from  the  in- 
congruous mixture  of  fedate  and  fantaftic  obfervations ;    the 
touches  which  fometimes  indicate  the  matter's  hand,  and  fome- 
times point  out  that  of  the  common  dauber ;  from  the  inge- 
nious machinations  and  puerile  contrivances  ;<  from  the  happy 
furprizes  and  the  difcoveries  that   lead  to  nothing;  from  the 
decifions  by  which  at  laft  nothing  is  decided  ;    and  from  the 
more  frequent   choice  of  melancholy  than   chearful   circum- 
stances, we  mail  not  hefitare  to  pronounce  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Shakefpeare)  is  the  product  of  a 
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noble  mind  over  thrown;  or  at  leaft  of  one  who,  like  Claudio, 
willing  to  encounter  darknefs  as  a  bride,  and  hug  it  in  bis  arms. 
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XIV.  A   Series  of  Genuine  Letters  between  Henry   and  Frances, 

Vols,  IV,  and  V.  6s,  Richard/on  and  Urquhart. 
XT7E  find  ourfelves  by  no  means  difpofed  to  retract  any  part 
^  *  of  the  praife  which  we  formerly  beftowed  on  the  firft  and 
fecond,  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the- fame  correfpondence,  in 
Vols.  III.  and  XXIII.  of  our  Review.  The  degree  of  eafe  and 
delicacy  with  which  this  literary  intercourfc  began,  like  the  af- 
fection of  the  parties  concerned,  has  continued  undiminiihed 
to  its  conclufion. 

We  never  are  better  pleafed  than  when  we  honeftly  have  it 
in  our  power  to  recommend  any  performance  to  the  perufal 
of  our  fair  readers,  whofe  vivacity  fa  many  pens  are  bufy.to 
miflead,  and  whofe  virtues  fo  many  hirelings  are  employed  to 
undermine  :  for  one  book  written  on  a  ufeful-  fubjeet  or  for  a 
blamelefs  purpofe  ;  with  a  view  to  intereil  their  paflions  inth< 
caufe  of  humanity,  or  enlarge  their  underftandings  with  ma- 
terials fupplied  from  the  (lores  of  reafon  ;  there  are  at  leaft 
twenty  produced  which  ferve  to  render  their  lives  lefs  happy, 
by  inspiring  notions  of  romantic  felicity,  which  are  no  where 
to  be  realized  on  earth.  What  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon  has  faid 
in  his  Preface  to  Shakefpeare,  refpecting  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners exemplified  in  the  generality  of  dramatic  exhibitions, 
may  be  with  equal  propriety  applied  to  thofe  of  modern  no- 
veliits.  *  To  bring  a  lover  and  a  lady  and  a  rival  into  a 
fable ;  to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex 
them  with  oppofitions  of  intereft,  and  harrafs  them  with  vio- 
lence of  defires  inconfiftent  with  each  other  ;  to  make  them 
meet  them  in  rapture  and  part  with  agony  ;  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  forrow  ;  to  dif- 
trefs  them  as  nothing  human  was  ever  diitreffed  ;  to  deliver 
them  as  nothing  human  was  ever  delivered,  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
modern  novellift.  For  this,  probability  is  violated,  life  is 
mifreprefented,  and  language  is  depraved.' 

The  authors  of  the  correfpondence  which  we  have  juft  re- 
commended to  our  readers,  proceed  on  quite  a  different 
plan  ;  and  have  been  content  to  relite  fuch  adventures  as  un- 
questionably happened,  and  to  deliver  fuch  fentiments  as  have 
really  arifen  in  their  minds.  For  thole  who  think  that  love 
has  an  inevitable  influence  on  the  fum  of  life,  the  fober  fen- 
fations  attending  on  that  pafiion  are  hjpre  delineated  in  their 
proper  colours.  In  the  letters  that  pafs  between  Henry  and 
his  Frances,,  the  ftream  of  affection  flows  even  on,  like  fome 
gentle  river  which   wafts   the  necefiaries  and  conveniences  of 
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life  to  thofe  who  live  within  its  reach.  In  the  pages  of  thofe 
who  devote  their  labours  to  allure  cuftomers  to  circulating  li- 
braries, it  .appears  like  a  raging  inundation  that  fweeps  every 
thing  before  it ;  and  if  it  condufts  thofe  who  truft  themfelves 
to  the  mercy  of  its  torrent,  within  any  port  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
regions  of  Fairy  Land  ;  where 

*  Gold  buds  and  bloflbms  on  the  radiant  trees, 
And  melting  mufic  floats  on  ev'ry  breeze; 
From  flow'rs  unfading  thro'  the  varied  year 
Incenfe  and  ambergris  perfume  the  air : 
Eternal  verdure  cloaths  the  cloud-topt  hills, 
In  tuneful  meafu re  fall  the  tinkling  rills  ; 
Rubies  and  em'ralds  load  the  teeming  groves, 
Where  vocal  phoenixes  record  their  loves.' 

We  (hall  conclude  our  remarks  by  obferving  that  a  happy 
couple  may  behold,  in  thefe  pages,  as  in  a  mirror,  a  pleating 
picture  of  their  own  fituation ;  and  thofe  who  have  not  yet 
entered  the  marriage  ftate,  may  learn,  from  the  examples  of 
Henry  and  Frances,  how  to  render  it  a  ftate  of  reafonable  hap- 
pmels. 

XV.  Genuine  Letters  between  the  '4rchbiJbop  of  Anneci  and  Mr, 

de  Voltaire,      is.     Newbtry. 
*Tp  H  E  advertifement  before  this  work  informs  us  of  the  oc- 
-*■    fion  on  which  this  correfpondence  palTed. 

i  Monf.  de  Voltaire  having  oftentatioufly  rebuilt  and  orna- 
mented his  parifh  church,  in  the  temporalities  of  which  he  is 
lord  paramount,  he  confidered  himfelf  at  liberty  by  his  rank 
to  conduce  to  the  profanation  of  it. 

«  Accordingly,  after  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  at 
Eafter,  which  is  one  of  the  molt,  folemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Gallican  church,  he,  without  ordination  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  to  the  people  a  fermon  againit  theft  and  rob- 
bery. * 

4  The  clergy  were  incenfed  to  the  highefl:  degree  at  his  au- 
dacity. The  whole  community  was  alarmed,  and  complaint 
was  made  to  the  archbifhop  of  the  diocele,  of  this  impious  at- 
tack upon  the  rites  of  the  holy  religion. 

'The  archbifhop  fired,  wrote  to  Monf.  de  Voltaire,  and 
expoftulated  with  him  in  a  ferious  manner  on  the  heinoufnefs 
of  the  offence,  of  the  force  of  example,    and  of  the   duties 

*  Voltaire  had  been, robbed  juft  before  this  event  happened, 
and  therefore  chofe  fhisjubjeft. 

which 
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which  his  men  owe  to  the  Author  of  their  being,  and  to  thi 
precepts  he  has  enjoined. 

«  Voltaire  replied  with  that  vivacity  for  which  he  is  fo  juftly 
celebrated. 

«  The  archbifllop  continued  the  correfpondence,  till  finding 
admonition  and  exhortation  alike  ineffectual,  he  complained 
to  the  king,  and  procured  the  letters  that  had  patted  on  this 
interefting  occafion  to  be  laid  before  him. 

«  His  majefty  applauded  the  archbilhop's  zeal,  and  took  upon 
himfelf  the  completion  of  the  correfpondence  which  the  arch- 
bifhop  had  begun. 

*  The  iflue  was,  that  M»  de  Voltaire,  who  during  the  long 
period  of  his  paft  life  has  lived  in  open  contempt  of  all  reli- 
gious eftabliihments,  has,  at  length,  in  the  molt  folemn  man- 
ner profefied  to  believe  in  the  groffeft  abfurdities  of  that  fyf- 
tem,  which  all  true  proteftants  have  upon  the  cleareft  con- 
viction difbelieved  and  renounced.* 

That  vivacity  which  the  tranfiator  fpeaks  of,  we  are  not  able 
to  difcover  in  the  originals  of  thefe  letters,  any  more  than  in 
the  prefent  tranflation  of  them,  which,  however  it  may  ef- 
cape  cenfure,  cannot  be  laid  to  merit  praife. 

A  fpirit  of  amiable  piety  characterizes  all  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  archbifhop;  a  fpirit  which  prompted  him  to  em- 
ploy gentle  expoftulations  before  he  had  recourfe  to  more  vio~ 
lent  methods.  Thofe  of  Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  are  re- 
plete with  evafions  ;  and  his  life,  like  his  late  conduct,  will 
probably  conclude  with  every  mark  of  abject  pufillanimity* 


XVI.  Voltaire  in  the  Shades ;   or,  Dialogues  on  the  Deiflical  Con- 

troverjy.  %<vo.  $s.  PearcH. 
"t  701taire,  in  thefe  dialogues,  is  fuppofed  to  have  juft  paid 
*  the  laft  debt  to  nature,  and  to  have  entered  a  manfion  in 
the  fhades  below,  appointed  for  departed  fpirits,  before  they 
receive  their  final  fentence.  The  author,  likewife,  difpatches 
Roufieau  and  Mr.  Hume  to  the  other  world,  to  make  a  com- 
plete group  of  difputing  faints  and  philofophers.  The  dia- 
logues are  connected  with  each  other,  and  only  diftinguifhed 
by  an  immediate  fuccefiion  of  fpeakers.  Voltaire  has  a  con- 
tinued part,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  them.  The 
interlocutors  are  Socrates,  Julian,  and  Porphyry  5  St.  Auguf- 
tine,  Sterne,  and  Swift ;  Voltaire,  RoufTcau,  and  Hume,  in 
the  character  of  the  Sceptic,  with  fome  inferior  ghofts. 

The  author  of  this  work  defends  Chriftianity  with  more  zeal 
and  honefty  of  intention  than  elegance  and  force.  The  rea- 
der, who  expects  to  find  in  thefe  Dialogues,  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ments for  and  againft  Revelation,  will  be  much  difappointed. 

The 
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The  reafonings  of  the  Infidel  and  the  Chriftian  are  here  trite  and 
inconclufive.  Nor  is  propriety  of  character  obferved.  Julian 
and  Porphyry  rejeft  the  do&rine  of  the  modem  Deifts  more 
fupercilioufly  than  is  confonant  with  their  inveterate  prejudice? 
againil  Chriflianity.  Sterne's  wit  lofes  all  its  acumen  ;  and 
Swifr,  fo  famous  for  precifion  and  ftrength,  inftead  of  having 
keener  talents  by  being  difembodied,  is  a  mere  declaimer. 

The  penance  which  our  author  afligns  Rouffeau,  is  a  proof 
how  widely  he  is  milled  by  his  attachment  to  his  own  caufe. 

'  For  you,  Rouffeau,  a  beam  from  heaven  ftole  acrofs  your 
foul  at  the  hour  of  death  :  yet  at  certain  periods  you  will  be 
doomed  to  wander  the  earth.  At  the  evening  hour  an  angel  will 
take  you  to  where  the  youthful  and  gay  affemble  in  the  tavern  ;. 
you  wiil  there  hear  your  works  praifed,  and  virtue  on  every 
tongue  :  but  you  will  alfo  fee  their  hearts  :  there  you  will  fee 
the  effects  of  your  works — a  contempt  of  revelation,  and  a 
vague  partial  idea  of  virtue  without  any  hold  on  the  heart.  As 
the  wine  inflames  them,  blafphemy  and  a  plaftic  God  will  fur- 
nifti  converfarion.  Revenge  will  darken  the  foul  of  one,  luft 
will  boil  up  in  the  breaft  of  another,  and  a  fretful  gloomy  im- 
patience of  difappointment  will  brood  over  the  felfifh  mind  of 
a  third  ;  till  iffuing  out,  the  morning  (hall  behold  one  plung- 
ing his  fword  in  the  bofom  of  his  friend,  another  Healing  to 
the  embraces  of  his  benefactor's  beloved  wife,  and  another  ap- 
plying a  piftol  to  his  head,  cruelly-  regardlefs  of  the  tears  of 
bis  friends,  or  of  the  anguifh  he  is  bringing  on  his  aged 
father.' 

Who  would  imagine  that  fuch  effec*ls  could  be  attributed  to 
the  philofophy,  and  fuch  a  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  de- 
parted foul  of  a  man,  who,  in  almoft  every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings, foftens  our  hearts  with  the  tendered  images,  and  incul- 
cates the  moil:  enlarged  philanthropy. 

'  Would  to  God,'  fays  Swift  to  Voltaire  and  RomTeau,  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  '  when  the  earth  (hall  be  no  more,  when 
the  laft  judgment  (hall  arrive — would  to  God  the  innocence  of 
your  hearts  may  appear;  and  may  it  be  allowed  as  an  allevia* 
tion  of  the  evil  confequences  of  your  writings.' 

If  this  gentlemen  had  not  informed  us  that  he  was  not  a 
clergyman,  we  fhould  certainly  have  fufpected  him  to  have 
been  one.  We  mufl  beg  leave,  hjwever,  to  obferve  to  him, 
that  human  reafon  is  now  fo  improved,  that  a  writer  muft 
not  expett  to  ferve  the  bed:  cau:e  by  propagating  unworthy  no- 
tions of  the  Deity.  And  we  (hall  venture  to  afTert,  that  for 
mere  error  of  judgment,  no  man  will  incur  guilt  in  the  eye  of 
his  Creator. 

4  XV11.jrrM- 
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XVII.  A  Treatife  on  the  Hair  :  Jbeivhig  its  Generation,  Meant  of  I 
Prefervation.  Caujes  of  its  Decay.  Ho<w  to  recover  it  <when 
loft.  What  cccafions  its  different  Colours  ;  with  the  probable 
Means  to  alter  it  from  one  Colour  to  another.  Its  moft  proper  Ma* 
nagemcnt  in  different  Climates,  and  in  all  the  Stages  and  Circum- 
ftances  of  Life.  Alfo  a  Defcriptioh  of  the  moft  fajkionable  Me- 
thods of  drfftng  Ladies  and  Gentlemens  Hair,  both  natural  and 
artificial.  With  an  Effay  on  Drefs  in  f general.  Addreffed  to  the 
Ladies  of  Great  Britain.  By  David  Ritchie,  Hair-Drejftr, 
Perfumer,  &c.     $vo.    it.   Wilkie. 

(j\UOT  homines  tot  fententia?  is  an  old  adage,  and,  perhaps, 
•^H^  cannot  be  better  illuftrated,  than  by  the  different  opi- 
nions which  the  Critical  Reviewers  entertain  of  themfelves, 
and  fuch  as  are  entertained  concerning  them  by  the  dunces  of 
the  age.  Every  individual  belonging  to  our  fociety,  very  juftly 
regards  himfelf  as  being  or  the  number  of  thofe  whom  the 
advantages  of  education  will  for  ever  raife  above  a  ftate  of 
want ;  and  who,  therefore,  fits  down  alike  unmolefted  by  the 
calls  of  neceffity,  or  the  felicitations  of  luxury,  to  perform  the 
tafk  he  has  undertaken,  of  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  writers.  The  latter,  and  moft  numerous  of 
thefe  claffes  are  willing  to  reprefent  us  in  a  very  different  light. 
In  their  walks  through  Fleetftreet,  or  Broad  St.  Giles's,  when 
they  fee  a  garret  window  in  a  more  fhattered  condition  than 
ufual,  they  point  it  out  to  their  aiTociates  as  the  refidence  of  a 
Reviewer ;  and  if  a  figure,  more  bare  or  meagre  than  another, 
partes  by  them,  he  is  generally  honoured  with  the  fame  con- 
temptuous diftinttion.  in  compliance  with  the  belief  of  Co 
prevailing  a  party,  as  the  dull  and  malicious  muft  be  confeffed 
to  be,  we  will  review  the  following  performance.  To  pafs  a 
ferious  judgment  on  it  would  be  to  apply  criticifm  to  the  moft 
trifling  fubjec~t>  and  we  are  therefore  willing,  once  in  our  lives, 
to  take  flielter  behind  the  mafk  with  which  difappointed  in- 
fereft,  or  vanity,  has  fo  often  ftrove  to  cover  our  faces. 

The  Critical  Reviewers  make  it  their  conftant  practice  to 
beftow  fuch  a  degree  of  attention  on  every  performance  as  is 
nearly  proportionable  to  its  confequence  or  m£rit.  When  this 
work  of  Mr.  David  Ritchie  was  fent  for  our  infpeclion,  (truck 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  fubjedt,  we  immediately  barred 
our  garret  door,  to  fhut  out  interruption,  muffed  our  farthing 
candles,  that  we  might  perufe  it  more  clearly,  and  banifhed 
our  bullock's  liver  and  porter,  that  our  intellects  might  not  be 
clogged  with  the  fumes  of  indigeftion.  Though  we  lbmetimes 
determine  fingly  in  literary  cafes,  on  this  occafion  a  full  fynod 
was  adjudged  to  be  neceftary,  and  fix  of  us,  (for  it  is  not  at 
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*tl.necefl*ary  to  conceal  our  numbers)  fat  down  in  judgment 
over  it.  Having  finished  our  nrft  eurfory  reading,  we  agreed 
to  divide. the  article  into  Cik  p:;rts,  and  to  confine  our  feparate 
obfervations  to  thofe  particulars,  in  which  each  of  us  was  the 
befl  qualified  to  diffcrr.  This  divifion,  however,  created  fome 
altercation,  as  the  chapter  on  Periwigs  was  fubmitred  to  the 
judgment  of  one  who,  fmce  he  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Review,  was  never  known  to  be  poUl-ilcd  of  any  other  tegu- 
ment for  his  head  than  a  woollen  cap,  which  he  ufually  alio- 
dated  with  a  tattered  night  gown  and  flippers.  As  "this  ob- 
i  was  made  by  a  gentleman,  ^whofe  late  fuccefs  ia  a  dip 
at  Rag  Fair,  or  Middle- Row,  had  not  long  exempted  him  from 
a  chance  of  the  like  cenfure,  the  farcafm  was  the  lefs  tolerable, 
and  blows  would  probably. have  enfued,  had  not  our  publither 
given  the  proper  fignal  for  admiflion  at  the  door  of  our  coun- 
cil chamber  : — We  fay  the  proper  fignal,  bec3ufe,  without  fuch 
a  precaution,  we  might  be  iiable  to  difagreeablc  or  impertinent 
viutors.  Our  publiiher  and  patron  came  itooping  into  the  room  ; 
for  know,  gentle  reader,  that  he  is  a  tall,  ftrfiiiabte  rti ail,  bor- 
dering (as  the  fears  of  fome  fcriblers  have  reprefented  him)  on 
more  than  human  proportion  ;  and  with  his  accuftomed  huma- 
nity, put  an  end  to  our  difpute,  by  fending  for  an  additional 
quantity  of  conciliating  porter,  and  diftributing  a  largefs  of 
a  milling  a  piece  among  us.  We  do  not  often  let  the  reader 
into  our  feerets,  but  honefty  is  the  Left  policy,  and  never  fails 
to  carry  thofe  who  employ  it  fafcly  through  the  world. 

The  difpute  being  happily  over,  and  our  meeting  dilTolvcd, 
as  foon  as  St.  Giles's  clock  had  announced  the  arrival  of  Sun- 
day morning  (a  day  on  which  ail  authors  may  fecurely  walk 
abroad)  we  departed  feveral  ways,  having  prcvioufly  agreed  to 
meet  the  next  evening,  and  deliver  in  our  refpeclive  opinions 
on  the  merit  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  Treatife.  We  met ;  and,  as  it 
had  been  forefen,  the  mailer  of  the  woollen  cap  declared, 
that  what  the  author  had  faid  on  the  fubjecl  of  perukes  was 
quite  fuperflcial  ;  and  then  added  many  fevere  reflections  on 
thofe  furreptitious  ornaments  of  the  head.  The  foi\  of  for* 
tunc,  who  had  lately  atchieved  a  wig,  was  in  raptures  with  his 
refledtions  on  the  gracefulnefs  of  hanging  locks  and  dropping 
curls.  The  third  of  our  fraternity,  who,  it  feems,  had  formerly 
been  a  tallow-chandler,  threw  out  feveral  very  fignificant  hints, 
that  his  theory  of  pomatums  was  quire  unfupported  by  evi- 
dence ;  and  infifted,  that  the  moft  nourihYmg  unguent  for  the 
hair  was  the  end  of  a  candle.  The  fourth  critic,  who,  as  it 
is  well  known,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  expreiTed  a  hrong  Sdiftike  of  ths 
frequent  application  of  hot  irons.     Of  the  other  two,  one  con- 
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demned  the  remaining  parts  of  our  author's  practice,  as  forci- 
bly as  the  other  commended  them.  In  ihort,  out  of  the  variety 
of  opinions,  no  judgment  could  be  produced  which  brought 
Sufficient  conviction  with  it ;  or  by  which  the  reader,  who  is 
more  folicitous  about  the  furniture  of  the  outfide,  than  the  in- 
ilde  of  his  head,  could  at  all  regulate  the  future  conduct  of  his 
comb,  powder,  or  puff.  There  was,  indeed,  but  one*  thing 
in  which  we  unanimoufly  concurred  ;  viz.  that  if  Mr.  David 
Ritchie  would  accommodate  the  members  of  this  aflbciation 
with  a  good  and  fufficient  fupply  of  perukes,  fuch  as  would 
beft  become  our  lean  and  pale  vifages ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
recommend  us  to  fome  taylor,  endued  with  a  neceflary  fhare  of 
faith  and  patience,  that  we  might  be  equipped  to  vifit  thofe 
places  where  the  fafliions  of  the  head  are  raoft  elaborately  dis- 
played ;  we  would  then  do  our  urmoft  to  qualify  ourfelves  to 
judge  of  his  performance,  and  give  it  that  applaufe  which  at 
prefent  we  can  only  fuppofe  it  deferves.  We  would  then  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  been  born  under  the  ftar  which  is 
tailed  the  Coma  Berenices ;  and  by  way  of  Appendix  to  his  work, 
unite  in  a  translation  of  Salmafius's  two  treatifes  de  Crine  Mu- 
Utrutn,  and  de  Ccr.farie  Virorum. 

To  conclude  more  feiioufly  than  we  began  our  Review  ;  we 
think  Mr.  Ritchie  has  (hewn  great  marks  of  experience  and  in- 
genuity in  his  performance,  which  we  would  very  earneftly 
have  recommended  to  the  perufal  of  our  fair  readers,  had  he 
frequently  advifed  the  ufe  of  fmall  tooth'd,  box,  or  ivory 
combs,  inftead  of  the  application  of  fuch  compounds  as  Mi- 
rabel talks  of  in  the  play,  *  Hog's  bones,  hare's  gall,  pig-water, 
and  the  marrow  of  a  roafted  cat.' 
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18.  Analeds  in  Verfe  and  Profe,  chief y  Dramatical %  Satirical,   and 

Pafloral.      2  Vols.    izmo.     $s.feivsd.     Shatwell. 
*TT<  H  O'    the  coafts  of  criticifm,  like  thofe  of  Cornwall,  are 

•*•  ftrewed  with  the  mattered  remains  of  veflels  which  have 
.oundered  near  them,  yet  no  warning  feems  to  be  taken  by  fuc- 

eeding  adventurers,  who  boldly  fteer  their  little  barks  by  the 
c  me  fands,  in  defiance  of  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who  are  fup- 
&ofed  to  plunder  the  wrecks  as  foon  as  they  are  thrown  within 
pheir  reach.  We,  however,  difclaim  the  derogatory  compari- 
ton,  often  heartily  wifh  it  was  in  our  power  to  fave  ;  and  when 

we  cannot,   only  avail  ourfelves  of  fuch  advantages  as  may  be 
ijuftly  taken.     Inftead  of  acting  as  literary  freebooters,  we  be- 
have only  as  lords  of  a  manor,  and  juftly  empound  fuch  cat- 
tle 
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tie  as  have  ventured  to  trefpafs  on  forbidden  ground.  In  imi- 
tation of  our  betters,  by  inftituting  a  formal  court  of  criticifm, 
we  have,  indeed,  inclofed  what  was  cnce  a  common  field  ; 
but  then,  in  return,  we  have  allotted  an  equivalent  to  the  te- 
nants of  ParnarTus,  in  the  articles  of  falutary  advice  and  indul- 
gent feverity.  If,  like  vigilant  magiftrates,  we  are  unwilling 
to  clothe  and  feed  fuch  as  do  not  belong  to  us,  yet  we  never 
refufe  to  grant  protection  to  all  who  have  a  right  to  claim  it, 
as  well  as  paffes  to  aliens,  which  generally  are  effectual  in  coa- 
ducting  them  till  they  reach  their  proper  fettlements  at  the 
Chandler's  or  Paltry-cook's  (hops. 

The  two  volumes  before  us,  we  have  perufed  at  the  expence 
of  no  fmall  degree  of  patience,  that  we  might,  if  poflible,  dis- 
cover Something  worth  a  recommendation  to  our  readers,  tho' 
our  time  has  been  miferably  thrown  away  ;  as  they  are,  in- 
deed, filled  with  the  moft  tame  and  infipid  feries  of  lines  we 
ever  remember  to  have  perufed.  Many  are  the  remarks  that 
we  have  already  made  to  the  difadvantage  of  mediocrity  in 
verfe.  The  ingenious  mechanic,  who  has  a  discovery  to  lay 
before  the  world,  may  render  it  ufeful,  though  he  fhonld  not 
difclofe  his  meaning  with  felectcd  elegance  of  exprefiion  ;  but 
in  defcriptive  poetry  efpecially,  the  cafe  is  different.  If  the 
writer  is  neither  poflefled  of  graceful  language,  or  warmth  of 
imagination,  what  degree  of  merit  can  his  performances  chal- 
lenge f  The  foul  which  mould  animate  his  numbers  being 
wanting,  a  cold  mafs  of  words  is  all  that  remains,  and  the 
only  diicrimination  between  fuch  performances  and  profe,  is 
found  in  an  artificial  arrangement  of  the  lines,  and  a  fcanty 
diftribution  of  matter, 

Mr.  G.  S.  Carey  might  have  fparcd  himfelf  the  trouble  of  in- 
forming us,  that  the  acting  manager  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre  gave 
him  many  reafons  why  his  Nut-Brown  Maid,  (a  dramatic  piece, 
which  begins  the  firfr  volume  of  this  collection,)  would  not  do 
for  the  ftage.  At  the  lame  time,  however,  we  are  pleafed  to 
find  him  fpeaking  of  that  gentleman,  (contrary  to  the  pra 
of  rejected  authors)  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpeet  and  grati- 
tude. In  fhort,  as  Mr.  Carey  has  avoided  every  fubject  that 
in  the  lead  favours  of  indelicacy  or  immorality,  we  cannot 
better  characterize  his  Analects,  than  by  borrowing  Apeman- 
tus's  anfwer  to  Timon,  who  afking  him  how  he  likes  a  pic- 
ture— he  replies- — *  the  better  for  the  innocence.* 

1  9.    The  Recruiting  Serjeant,  a  Mufical  Enfertaintnent ;    as  it  it  per' 
formed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  in  Drury-Lane.      is.     Griffin. 

The  author  of  this  piece  concludes  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  it,  with   the   following   fentence. — *  As   to  the  words 
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This  performance,  as   the  ; 

©n  a  I  rcuch  piece,  entitled,  Le  I ahitau  PurJari/,  which  has 
i".c(p.eutly  been  e^hUmed  on  the Theatre  halan,  at  Far#,  with 
coniiderable  applaufe.  The  tranli.ttor,  or  new  modeller,  has 
no  reafon  to   complain  that  ir  has  irably  ret 

©n  our  ih'^e.      We   cannot,   however,   hel-p  wifiiltr:,  that    Mr. 
Shiner's  face  could  have  accompanied  the  niece,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  ihoie  who  have  no  opportunities  of  fee'ing  it  : 
formed  with  the  decorations  of  lecnery  and  luufic. 

.    King  Anhwx;  cr   the   Britifh   Worthy  :   a  Xfafqti.     By' Mr. 
Dryden  j    tvitb  Aitirathns.      "6vo.     is.      J>av; 

Though  the  Mafque  of  king  Arthur  is  not  to  be  numbered 
among  the  fifft-rate  pieces  of  this    celebrated    poer,  yet   it   is 
enriched  in  every  part  by  a  vein   of  poetry,   running,  inc! 
fcrnetirnes ;  thin,   but  never  totally  loll,  amidit    the   hurry. with 
which  he  was  compelled  to  work   the  mine.     Many  r 
a  matter's  hand   arc  vifcblc   in   the'  characters  of  Fhilide)  antf 
Grimbald,  his  aerial   and  earthy  fpirils,  as  well   as'  in  the  ce- 
fcriprions  with  which  the  whole  performance   Is  hot  fpari 
adorned.     The    machinery   of  the   etichrfnrsd   wood  is  a: 


21 


wholly    borrowed    from    Tafib ;    and, 
ielf  is  rather  xo  be  connected  as  a  vchicl 


indeed,    the    p:< 

e  for  icerrery  and  mu- 


fic,  than  as  a  regular  dramatic  representation.      We  have 
it,  as  it  is  now  altered  and  performed:,  with  pleafure. 
we  are  not  very  fond   of  having  our  old   bards   new  modelled, 
in  compliance  with  the  preterit  tafle,  which    prbmifes  fairly  to 
exile  poetry  from  the   thea.res,  that   n.om   may   be  made  for 
what  is  called  iri  ftage -language,  Bujinefs ;  yet  we  cannot 
hold  our  thanks  from  the  managers,  on  account  of  the  e*i 
fainment  which  both  our  eyes  and  ears  have  received  on  this 
occafion  :   and  we  heartily  wifh  them  fuccefs  proportionate  to 
the  expence  Vvhich  they  have  inclined,  and  the  talte  they  have 
ihewn  in  this  very  fplendid  exhibition. 

22.  The  Reapers ;  cr  the  hngliiTiman  out  cf  Paris ;  an  Opera.  %<vo, 

r  j,  bd.    Carnan. 

What  folfcws  is  the  author's  advertiiefficnt  to  the  reader. 

«  The 
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c  The  following  fcenes  (with  the  exception  of  en?  or  two 
of  them)  are  a  tnmmition,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of  a  piece, 
■entitled,  Les  ll^J/hnnews,  published  at  Paris,  1768,  with  this 
approbation  annexed  to  ir. 

•  \\Vj  order  01  the  vice  chancellor,  I  have  rend  Les  Moiflbn- 
neurs.  Hud  no  other  entertainments  beetl  ever  re;>refcnted 
en  quv  theatres  hut  fuch  as  this,  the  opinion  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  frequenting  them,  had  neyer  been  atferifed  ;  hut 
rhoHlifts,  even  the  molt  fevere,  would  have ernpldyed  the  fame 
zeal  in  exhorting  t:s  to  repair  thither,  which  the;  now  fiiow 
to  prevent  our  appearing  there.] 

jch  was  the  teltimony  borne  to  the  original  in  France  ; 
and,  it  is  hr»ped,  that  (whatever  elle  the  dtmige)  the  purity 
of  it  lias  ;  i  ;    nor  the  aim  of  i:s  author  oeen  counter- 

aaed  in  the  trsnflation;' 

V.'e  mu«t  rblli't-,  that  this   commendation  is   of  the  fame 
as  the  foil  u;d  prove)  fliool  .  any  foreign  Proficient 

o    a  '  ficia.ns  give  his   fanction   10  (ynie  who.fonie 

indented  hy  ai)  ijd  woman. 
*  [Uy   order  of  toe  Cpllege;  of  Phyficfan,*,  I  hate  taken  a 
ruel.      Had  n  >   other   remedies    hern   ever 
i<  Id  h    *s    tiiis,   tiie  opi- 

nion of  the  dai  npy  of  .  .    never 

beea* ;a!3etfed  ;  hut  even  the  molt  Icvere  of  tiie  faculty  \.. 
have  t.nployi  d  zeal  in  exhorting  us  to  (.walh>w  1 

h  they  now  ihew  to  prevent  us  Horn    making  any    ufe   of 
them  at  ..il.'] 

b'uch  was  the  y    borne  to   ibis  inn^c 

.-!,  it  is  hoped,  that  '(whatever  elf  )■'  the 

:  has  not  fuvfeivd,   nor  the  ami  of  the 

■•  of- 
Jeueii  hy  1  v  iewcrs. 

Jn  this  trauilared    or  imitated  p«  are  re/v- 

oil  uuiprtliigihle,  by  an  attempt  to  ex! 
mciaiiom   as    the  folic 
from  the  Prologue  may  ibrvc  to  Ihow. 

.  v:i:;t,  f  nrs ,— an'  ysii  fair, 
1  they'll  tun  ant  Ixxath  n.me  Bytes} 
tor  aur  ciunmodi — 
(That's  rei^hf, — what?  next  tho'  1,  J,  I- 

!  ars 
X  think  t  nay 're  caatd — no  Ait-:. 

many,   mtiO    not  be  fh    ~ 
with  fuch  ftuuieti    barbarity  of  exprelh,  n  ?  The   I 
)mes  contains  a    truth  to  which  every  reader  o»     . 

readily  iubiaib'-.     ! 

II  h  3 
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23.  Confederations  upon  the  military  EJlabhJhments  of  Great  Britain, 
mjitb  a  Plan  for  an  Augmentation  of  8,472  effective  Men,  with- 
out  any  additional  public  Exp ence.      %<vo.    it.    Wheble. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  work  of  fome  corporal,  affifted 
by  the  officer  next  in  rank  above  him. — The  hand  of  Serjeant 
Kite  is  very  vifi^le  in  the  following  fen tence,  which  begins  a 
dedication  to  the  fecretary  at  war. 

'  If  you,  my  lord,  mould  ever  have  a  leifure  moment  to 
defcend  from  the  c  Initial  region  of  the  political  world,  to  the 
purgatorial  labour  of  the  minutia  of  office-b;  u  are  not 

only  requefted,  even  advifed,  to  read  the  following  pages  with 
•candour  and  impartiality.* 

We  do  not  think  the  noble  lord  will  comply  with  this  re- 
quefi,  follow  this  advice,  or  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  piece, 
cither  with  or  without  the  candour  and  impartiality  which  the 
author  recommends. 

24..   The  Youth's  Geographical  Grammar;    Containing,   Geographical 
Defnitions  ;   Problems  on  the  Terreflrial  Globe  ;  and  a  Defcripticn  • 
of  the  Situations,   Dimenfons,   Boundaries,  Divijions,   Capes,  Ri- 
ven, Harbours,   Mcun'ains,  JJlands,  Climates,   Productions,    and 
Manufactures  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  known  World,   &c.   &C. 
By  Stephen  Addingron.     $vo.    4/.     Buckland. 
It  would  ill  become  us,  who  look  upon  ourfelves  as  the  re- 
gular defenders  of  the  province  of  literature,  not   to   give  our 
belt  afiiftance  to  every  work  which  has  utility  immediately  for 
its  objed.     The  bufinefs  of  dealing  out  inftru&ion,  by  form- 
ing the  minds  of  youth,  is   an  employment  highly  commend-  , 
able  in  itfeif,  and   of  infinite   fervice   to  fyciety.     If  we  look 
'back  to  the  ftates  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  confider  in  what 
■cHeem   the  inveftignrors  of  fcience   were   anciently   held,    we 
Th'all,    perhaps,  blufh  at  the  treatment  they  experience  in  mo- 
dern times — when   a  Tenducci,    or  a  Giardmi  may  boaft  of 
greater  emoluments  from  their  trifling  arts,  than  the  moil:  in- 
defatigable labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  ufeful  fcience  can  pof- 
fibly  expect. — The  work,  which  is  the  prefent  fubjeel  of  our 
confideration,    is   executed  with  the  greateft   care,    elegance, 
and  judgment ;  and  though  the  author  fets  out  with  a  modeft 
addrefs,  in  calling  it  a  Grammar  for  Youth,  yet  we  ftiall  not 
befitate  a  moment  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  grown 
'gentlemen  and  ladies. 

%c,  AsKin^s  Bench  Sermon?  With  a  Dedication  to  Lord Mansfield. 
Toswhich  is  added  a  Prtfacs  by  Mr.  Stephen.  Svo.'  is. 
Evans. 

We  have  always  ft ud ion-fly  avoided    to  give  our  opinions  on 
liny  matters  relative   to   the   propriety  of    laws  5  as  wc  can  en- 

2  tertain 
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tertain  no  doubt  but  that  juftice  will  be  adminiitered  by  our 
lawyers,  and  the  happinefs  of  our  people  confulted  by  thofe 
who  make  new  ftatutes,  or  continue  the  old  ones  in  force.  A 
man  who  writes  under  the  prefTurc  of  heavy  debts,  is  but  a  par- 
tial referee  in  his  own  caufe.  Though  he  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  the  calamity  of  long  imprifonment  more  than  another,  who 
inveftigates  the  fame  fubje&s  at  eafe  and  liberty,  yet  it  mud  be 
remembered  that  the  latter  is  lefs  likely  to  take  the  advantage 
of  fallacious  arguments  than  the  former.  The  more  defperate 
the  fituation  of  a  prifoner  becomes,  the  more  daring  he  grows  in 
his  expedients  to  break  the  fetters  which  he  can  no  longer  fup- 
port  with  equal  temper  and  decent  fubmiffion  to  that  puniia. 
ment,   which  chance  or  imprudence  has  brought  upon  him. 

This  pamphlet  begins  with  an  ironical  dedication  to  our  pre- 
fent  lord  chief  juftice,  which,  though  it  can  rerlecl  no  difhonour 
on  him,  is  but  an  unchriitian-like  prologue  to  a  performance 
which  bears  the  title  of  a  fermon. 

The  dedication  is  followed  by  a  preface,  avowedly  written  by 
Mr.  Stephen,  the  author  of  CoijJjJl  rat  ions  on  Imprifonment  for 
Debt,  which  we  {lightly  reviewed  in  September  laft.  We  fay 
JKghtly,  becaufe  it  did  not  deferve  a  more  laborious  consideration. 
We  are  neverthelefs  willing  to  fubmit  a  propofal,  contained  in 
the  prefent  work,  to  the  opinion  of  our  readers ;  though  we 
fhall  leave  it  to  fpeak  for  itfelf,  and  meet  with  fuccefs,  or  mifs 
it,  as  more  adequate- judges  than  curfelves  mall  determine. 

'  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  wiihing  that  the  vile  brutal 
cuftom  of  confining  our  fellow^creatures  may  be  immediately 
aboli(hed,  and  that  we  may  adopt  the  meafures  of  the  greateft 
and  wifelt  nation  on  earth,  the  Dutch,  in  their  regulation  con- 
cerning thofe  who  may  be  not  able,  either  direclly  or  ultimately, 
to  pay  their  debts  ;  which  I  will  relate  in  the  concifeir.  way  I  am 
able,  hoping  fome  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  policy  of 
that  country,  will  favour  the  public  with  a  fuller  illuftration  of 
this  important  fubject. 

•  The  very  ririt  bill  or  demand  a  trader  in  that  country  is  un- 
able to  pay,  he  carries  his  books,  which  he  mull  have  at  all 
times  clear  and  regular,  to  a  committe  of  merchants,  (not  of  ig- 
norant commiffioners  like  ours)  appointed  by  the  btaies  for  that 
very  purpofe.  for  examination.  If  theie  mercantile  judges,  who 
thoroughly  underftand  bufinefs.  find  that  the  ftop  is  owing  to 
overtrading,  and  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  deficiency  in  the 
end,  .the  man  has  time  given  him  to  fettle  his  affairs,  and  bring 
home  his  effects,  during  which  period,  though  hecanfue  others, 
none  dare  attack  him.  If  there  is  a  deficiency,  yet  when  it  can 
be  pointed  out  to  have  happened  by  accidents,  and  unavoidable 
misfortunes,  his  affairs  remain  in  his  own  hands,  and  under  his 
own  direction,  till  he  can  pay  fucfr  a  dividend  as  the  judges  or- 
der him,  from  infpe&ion  into  his  affairs,  to  make,  and  he  is  in 
the  mean  time  to  remain  unmoleftcd  by  any  procefs  at  law,  as 
in  the  former  cafe  ;  nor  do  they  ilrip  him  of  all  his  effecls,  but 
leave  him  fome  fmall  matter  to  begin  the  world  with  anew. 

H  h  4  ■  When 
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1  WJjcn  it  is  found  that  an  infolvency  has  been  brought  abcu*, 
by  either  extravagance  of  living,  or  keeping  bad  accounts,  they 

then  tu!;e  his  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  llrip  him  of  every 
thing,  and  turn  him  out  into  the  world  with  fuch  difgrace  and 
infamy,  as  effectually  prevents  him  from  ever  impofing  on  man- 
kind again  by  obtaining  future  credit. 

1  And  laftly,  if  they  find  a  man  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  an 
immediate  death  on  the  wheel  is  the  jult  reward  of  his  villainy  : 
and  I  tvifh  they  were  fo  puniihed  here,  and  every  where,  who 
are  guilty  of  fuch  a  heinous  ungrateful  offence,  a.s  defignedly  to 
cheat  thofe  who  have  had  confidence  in  them  to  give  them  cre- 
dit ;  for  it  is  the  honelt  unfortunate  debtors  only,  that  I  wihh  to 
fee  relieved  and  redrafted.  But  it  is  worth  imitation  to  prevent 
the  hungry  ravenous  wolves  (the  lawyers)  from  having  one  penny 
advantage  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  creditor  or  debtor's  property, 
as  the  cafe  is  in  Holland,  and  not  (after  them  by  arretts,  bails 
to  the  fhcriff,  bail  above,  declarations,. pleas,  rejoinders,  de- 
murrers, trials,  writs  of  error,  injunctions,  bill  in  chancery, 
writs  of  error  to  parliament,  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  Aval  low  up  the 
ellate,  which  (hould  be  divided  among  ft  the  creditors  ;  and  af- 
terwards defiroy  the  infolvent  for  ever  by  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.' 

As  to  the  Sermon  itfelf,  it  is  indeed  a  very  poor  performance, 
and  does  not  make  a  third  of  the  pamphlet  on  which  it  beftqv/s 
a  title.  General  invectives  on  particular  profefiions  very  ill  become 
the  pulpit  ;  and  private  abuie,  which  is  obliquely  levelled  at 
lord  M.  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offers  to  force  it  in,  appears 
with  equal  impropriety  there.  A  note,  however,  which  is  dif- 
tributed  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  pages  of  this  difcourfe,  de- 
serves the  perufal  of  every  reader;  and,  if  the  fubftance  of  it  be 
true,  cannot  fail  to  enfure  univerfal  pity  to  Mr.  Stephen,  even 
though  his  literary  merit  mould  afcertain  his  right  to  but  an  in- 
confiderable  (hare  of  fame. 

*  It  is  here  neceffary,  for  the  reader's  fake,  to  fubjoin  a  note. 
• — The  perfon  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Stephen,  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
intituled,  Confederations  on  hnprijonmevt  for  Debt.  A  worthy 
Roman  Catholic  baronet,  engaged  this  gentlemen  in  feyeral  va- 
luable contracts,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  his  eftate. 
Plans  were  projected  by  Mr.  Stephen,  and  approved  of  by  the 
baronet;  which,  when  carried  into  execution,  would  enhance 
confiderably  the  value  of  the  faid  eiiate,  fituated  in  Dorfetihire. 
The  baronet  at  length  fo  far  changed  his  fontiments,  as  to  de- 
mand of  Mr.  Stephen  a  delivery  of  the  contracts,  wishing  to 
reap  the  advantages  refulting  from  his  advice,  without  conferring 
upon  him  the  reward  his  frvices  joftly  merited;  Mr.  Stephen 
pofitively  refufing  to  comply  with  their  requeil,  fo  much  enraged 
this  pious  fon  of  an  infallible  church,  that  he  infcaBtly  became 
his  moil  inveterate,  and  implacable  enemy,  leaving  no  method 
untried  to  complete  his  cearuction  ; — fuits  at  law  were  com- 
menced againft  him  for  debts  he  lever  owed  ;  his  reputation  was 
fullicd  by  the  foul  breath  of  the  baronet's  hungry  dependents ; 

and 
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and  at  lad  a  method  was  pitched  upon,  advifed  moft  probably  by 
the  baronet's  confefTor,  which  would  effectually  complete  the 
ruin  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  force  him  to  give  up  the  contracts.  Be 
not,  gentle  reader,  fired  with  indignation  when  I  inform  you, 
that  the  firatagem  the  baronet  put  in  execution,  was  only  to  buy 
up  from  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Stephen  their  claims,  and  this  out 
or  the  plaufibie  pretext  of  frieudfhip  and  humanity  ;— the  con- 
fequence was ;  that,  for  a  debt  fo  purchafed,  Stephen  was  com- 
mitted to  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  has  been  confined  for  (ix- 
tecn  months,  during  which  interval  he  has  had  a  wife,  and  only 
Ave  children  to  fupport.  If  pity,  reader,  rifes  in  your  fympa- 
thizing  heart,  what  will  you  not  fad,  when  you  are  afTured  that 
his  wife's  father  and  his  own,  have  both  died  through  exceftive 
grief,  at  his  almolr,  unparalleled  misfortunes. 

*  This  fmall  narration  will,  I  hope,  apologize  for  any  expref- 
fior.s  that  may  fttm  to  carry  too  much  afpenty  and  rcfentment, 
efpecially  when  if  is  conlidered,  (hat,  from  a  perfonal  knowledge, 
the  author  et~  the  SermonfJee.'s  for  Mr.  Stephen  a  great  degree 
of  refpect,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  abilities,  and  the  many 
manly  virtues  his  foul  is  fraught  with.' 

We  beg  it  may  be  underilood  that  we  do  not  mean  to  condemn 
FvTr,  Stephen's  pre  fen  t  work  as  written  without  fpirit  or  plauii- 
biliry,  in  neither  of  which  refpe&s  it  is  deficient.  We  think  he 
hns  Hemmed  the  current  of  misfortune  with  uncommon  firmuefs 
of  mind,  and  fhewn  himfelf  no  ftranger  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  We  wilh  himfpeedily  to  enjoy  that  liberty,  which  he 
has1  laboured  hard  to  prcure  for  his  brethren  in  misfortune; 
and  that  his  cafe  (if  his  fermonizing  friend  has  juilly  reprefented 
lit)  may  meet  with  that  companion  which  we  iinccrcly  feel  for 
him,  in  confequence  of  having  perufeu  it. 

26   Apfmdix  ad  Opufeula,  2&.   tfc.      A  D.    Gulielmo  Browne, 
E.  A.  C.  M.  L.  l\  S.  R.  S.     Folio.      ,,.     Dodlley. 

Abdul  it  clarum  cita  Mors  AthiUnn  ; 

Longa  Tithonum  minuit  Seneclus. 
Death,  which  fo  fuddenly  deprived  the  College  in  Warwick 
Lane,  of  Dr.  Marx  Akb»sidb,  one  of  its  greateft  ornaments, 
itill  permits  an  antiquated  buffoon  to  burleique  its  inflitution. 
—  We  cannot  indeed  fay  with  Horace,  that  fenefcence  has  at 
all  diminifhed  his  underilanding,  becaufe  we  do  not  believe  it 
was  ever  more  enlarged  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Sir  William 
:-  a  kind  of  Glaflonbury  thorn  :  he  puts  out  a  few  ftarved 
blofibms  at  a  late  feafon,  and  renders  the  winter  of  his  life  ri- 
diculous. We  hoped  neverthelefs  that  he  had  taken  1^-ave  of 
the  prefs,  in  confequence  of  the  friendly  feverity  with  which  we 
treated  him  not  long  ago;  but  as  he  (till  proceeds  to  print  and 
recite  his  works,  we  mull  once  more  condefcend  to  take  him 
•»n  hand.  Refpect  is  always  due  to  age,  unlefs  when  made  ir- 
reverend  by  its  own  follies  ;  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we 
draw  the  bow  againft  unrefifting  iinbeciiiity. 

This 
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This  Af>p&ulix  ad  Qpufcula,  as  it  is  called,  contains  five  fuch 
odes,  as  any  ichool  boy  of  twelve  years  old  would  have  blufhed 
to  exhibit  before  his  matter.  To  render  the  no-meaning  of 
them  acceiTiblc  to  every  reader.  Sir  William  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  tranflating  the  entire  colle&ion  into  wretched  Engliih, 
and  Hill  more  contemptible  metre.  The  firif  of  thefe  perform- 
ances was  adore/Ted  to  Mr.  Pitt  (now  lord  Chatham) ;  and  can 
be  only  rivalled  in  poverty  of  thought  and  expreflion,  by 
that  letter  which  his  lordfliip  fent  back,  in  return  for  fuch  po- 
etry. This  epiille,  for  the  credit  of  his  patron,  our  pompous  fon 
of  Efculapius  read  aloud  to  all  the  college  and  their  vifnants,  at 
a  late  public  meeting  ;  and  flill  continues  to  read  it,  wherever 
he  can  find  an  audience.  We  fuppofe  by  this  time  it  has  been 
bellowed  out  in  the  rooms  at  Bath  ;  and  it  is  not  impoflible  but 
a  certain  *  literary  plagiary  of  that  city,  will  fome  years  hence 
adventure  to  pubiifn  it,  as  part  of  a  correfpondence  that  pafTed 
between  him  and  the  noble  author. 

The  Ode  to  Mr.  Pitt  begins  thus  : 

«  Pittie  O  felix  Gulielme,  falve  V 
And  is  tranflated  as  follows : 

*  Hall  happy  William  Pitt,  O  hail!' 

Sir  William  might  have  rendered  this  line  with  greater  proxi- 
mity to  the  original,  by  exactly  copying  the  ordo  <verboru7h. 
"  Pitt,  O  happy  William,  hail!" 

Reader,  have  we  not  foiled  the  knight  at  his  own  weapons  ? 
He  is  not,  however,  the  only  bard  whom  we  mull  talk  with  on 
this  occaficn. 

The  third  half  fheet  of  this  poem  contains  Ode,  d,<  Cboreis  et 
FeJIivitats.  Ad  Noblijjimum  Ducem  L — denfem,  Dum  Walliae  Prin- 
cipis  Natalem,  Acididis  Tunbrigienfibus,  cehhrante.m  fcripla.  A 
Tbeokgo  fejivvo,  D.  Georgio  Lewis.  Adjetta  Verfione  Anglica, 
ab  Amko,  D.  Gulielmo  Browne. 

Of  this  merry  theolcgijl,  or  this  jolly  par/on  (as  perhaps  Sir 
William  would  tranflate  the  expreiTion)  we  know  nothing,  but 
that  he  is  almoft  as  bad  a  Latinift  as  the  knight  himfelf.  We 
mould  entirely  have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  him,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fake  of  pointing  pat  the  confequences  of  being 
found  in  bad  company  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  aflure  him, 
that  all  thole  talents,  which  (if  we  may  believe  his  friend's  ac- 
count) have  (o  often  fet  the  Pan-tile  walk  at  Tunbridge  in  a 
roar,  are  quite  thrown  away  on  us  ;  fmce  all  the  efforts  he  has 
excited  towards  mirth  in  our  minds,  have  been  at  his  own  ex- 
prnce.  He  indeed  has  fuffered  but  little  by  Sir  William's  trans- 
lation. May  it  never  be  the  fate  of  a  better  author  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  ftich  a  leveller  ! 

*  See  our  account  of  a  Critical  Difiertation  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Pindar  and  Horace,  in  Vol.  X\  VIII.  of  our  Review. 

A  paf- 
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A  pafTage  in  the  IVth  of  this  medical  poetafter's  eru&ations 
(an  Ode,  infcribed  to  the  ingenious  and  celebrated  Dr.  Moyfey 
of  Bath)  may  be  confidered  as  an  advertifement ;  and  though- 
we  are  willing  enough  to  difcourage  Sir  William's  poetry,  we 
would  by  no  means  injure  his  extenfive  practice  in  his  profeflion, 
by  omitting  this  opportunity  to  infert  it. 

*  In  Schola  alma  Democrit'i  ac  Horati, 
Hanc  Eques  Fufcus  iibi  j'cripfit  Oden  : 
Qui  per  Autumhum,  Medicans  et  ipfe  eft 
BathomenfisS 

Nay,  reader,  take  tranflation  and  all. 

«  Democritus  and  Horace  rule 

The  pleafant  and  inftru&ive  fchool, 

Where  Knight  Browne  wrote  this  Ode  :  who  now, 

Is,  an  autumnal,  Bath  phyfician  too.' 

28.  The  Squire  and  the  Par/on ,  with  the  Interlude  of  the  Poulterer. 
%<vo.      is.    Wheble. 
This  is  merely   a  collection  of  letters  from  the  Public  Ad- 
vertifer,  relative  to  a  late  quarrel  among  the  patriots.     A  more 
impudent  catchpenny  was  never  offered  to  the  public. 
37.  Memoir s,  Anecdotes  and  Char  after  s  of  the  Court  of  Lewis  XIV, 
Tranjlated  from    Les  Souvenirs,    or  Recol/e<3i*ns   of  Madame 
Caylus,  niece    to  Madame  de  Maintenon,   by  the  Tranjlator 
of  the  Life   and  Writings   of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos.  .  Two  Vols, 
unto.     6s.     Dodfley. 

We  do  not  mean  to  withold  our  approbation  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  Memoirs  are  rendered  into  Englifh  ;  the 
queftion  to  be  debated  is,  whether  they  were  worth  tranflating. 
The  volubility  of  a  Frenchwoman's  pen  is  proportionable  to 
that  of  her  tongue.  One  of  the  females  of  that  nation,  well 
educated,  and  at  all  hackneyed  in  the  world,  will  collect  a 
greater  number  of  thofe  fugitive  pieces  of  hiftory,  called 
anecdotes,  concerning  the  age  fhe  lives  in,  than  a  dozen  of 
our  countrywomen,  let  them  be  as  old  and  as  malicious  as  the 
veteran  leaders  of  any  card-playing  fet  of  harridans  in  all 
London  or  its  environs.  To  this  accomplishment  we  muft 
add  the  power  of  relating  them  with  a  degree  of  elegance  not  to 
be  taught  at  Englifh  boarding-fchools,  or  adopted  from  the 
general  turn  of  what  is  called  polite  converfation  in  our  me- 
tropolis. Performances  like  this  before  us,  however  uncommon 
to  our  nation,  are  frequently  produced  among  our  neighbours 
on  the  other  fide  the  water ;  and  rarely  comprize  a  more  im- 
portant fpecies  of  biography  than  this,  viz.  the  lives  of 
royal  (trumpets,  together  with  fuch  particulars  relative  to 
courts  as  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  hiftory  to.  relate,  or  are 
very  properly  excluded  from  the  limits  of  ferious  or  ufeful 
narrative, 

If 
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If  Mftory  afFjrds   us  a  faithful  rtpit&n ration  of  Ms;  If  it 
informs  us  that   fuch  cau(cs  produced  fuch    and  ilr 
that  Inch  mrafores  were  advifed  or  prevented  through    the  in- 
fluence of  the  miftreik  of  this  or  t'other,  pripceg  if  relates  to  us 
all  thru  ?-  nece&ry  to  be  known  on  the  fub)©ct  pf  tziml 
litics.      IJo.v    Madame    de   Maintencn   pr  Madam    de  Montef- 
pan  were  fhft  introduced  to  an  amorous  monarch,  and  through 
what  accidents  they  yielded  up  the:r  peaces  i»  a    king's   ; 
tions  to  others,  are  truths   which  hardly  deTerve  much  toil  of 
iuvcftigatioa;      Such   events  of  their  iives  were  probably  fcT.icc 
worth  committing  to  paper,  while  they  were   yet  recent  ;  hut 
to  us   at  pfefent   they    Teem    alike-  ;rxal   with  what  paft 

between  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at    Alexandria,    q*  Thais   and 
the  ("on  of  Philip  at  Fei:fepoJfs. 

We  wifh  to  wean  our  re  a  den  from  the  love  of  fi::T,\  franfTi- 
tions  as  merely  exhibit  captivating  pictures  of  Jiceiiti<>i»s 
manners,  and  intrigues  among  dilHnguSftied  characters,  'i  he 
lady  who  tranftared  thefe  volumes,  we  have  reafen  to  fii»y- 
pofe  might  rncre  profitably,  born  for  nerielf  and  the  pubtfc,  have 
been  employed  in  i he  execution  of  tome  original  woik;  ami 
we  really  believe,  had  it  not  been  in  compliance  with  the 
present  appetire  for  what  is  called  fu miner  readiftg,  would 
.  rather  have  chofen  .  to  Dune  in  the  talk  or  recording  viri 
aciions,  whether  rca)  or  -fictitious,  than  in  rendering  rho  aimals 
of  profligacy  aeceihble  to  Englifh  readers. 

At  the  condafion  of  this  work  we  meet  with  a   Preface  &k| 
to  be   written  by  Voltaire,  and  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  it 
latelv  publiihed  at. Geneva.      It  is  true  that  Voltaire  has  ! 
laviih  of  his  commendations  on  thefe  Memoirs;  hut  he  i 
ivays   ready  to    praile  thofe  whole  literary  reputation    he 
not   envy,  provided    they  have  gtve*l  no  pankular    offrnre    tr> 
him:  neither  would  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  piece,  how- 
ever immoral*  intercept  his  tiattery  to  the  amhor  or  authored 
tor  whom  he  happened  to  entertain  a  partial  kind  nets. 

We  would   iecommeni  to   the  irauiUtor  a  lets  iireqoent  ufe 
of  the  word  Tvftttjttousy    which  occurs   mote    than  once  in   the 
transition  of  Voltaire  s  Preface      We  do   not    indeed  -remem- 
ber ever  to   have  met  with   it   before   it  in  any  writer,    g 
b.td,  or  indifferent. 

70.    T&*  Kuwery  far  Ctquctfts.       T2?*?.      3.'.      LoWftdfcS;,, 

«  The  dctipn  of  the  following  Otcers  ,/fiys  the  editor,  or  ra- 
ther, the  compiler)  is  to  'point  ovir  to  the  hulks  the  danger 
and  Folly  of  ■perfeveiing  in  the  prelent  poHte  but  fatal  plan  o*f 
cowiuc*,  fd  generally  folldweel  by  the  molt  beautiful  of  -; 
fcx  '  lmWm  Mr.  J'-'.;' iter  or  Ompher,  we  no  nor  htelievte  a 
iurd  of  all  this-     Tm  true  dehg.*  Ct  the  workii  to  collect  a 

few 
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lr<v  pewce  £or    your  own  benefit;    and   if  von.  are  Co  lucky  a? 

vou'f  eijul,  it  will   by  no  n  through 

t*he  cbnletit  or"  vers,    who   |ook  on   you  with 

The  farne  contempt  as  they  would  regard  forrie  aukward  brick- 

the    dirreTeift    frtfginenb     of    a    variety  of 

Grecian   ilatuc:?,  and  ftrrving   to   finite   them   in  one,  by  the 

rip   better   cement  thari  the    coarfeft   mortar.     The 

the  Adv.  and  many  other  ce- 

ibns,  have  been  plundered  for  the  fake  c; 

■  of  psrttnwork,    in  wMch  <hcir  f, 

ntage  as"  would  i ;\1  arms   of  Achilles  if  arranged 

g    the  clumfey    Accoutrements    of    the    trained     b  mas  : 
— or    to   ufe  a    mare   appoiite   companion, — as     the    rs 

authors     of   thefe     we'll    known   papers     would     look 

■'"elves,    if  ihty    were   di. covered   in  the  company  of  the 
Wretched    compiler   of  oik.     It  is  indeed    con- 

!  in    the  Preface  tlia  :\   ef* 

U\y>  on  xh  try  had  been  made  :    but  wnl  »hs 

pita  of  the  pickpo  :  owns   he  has 

kerchitfc  about  him,  be  admitted  u\  allevia: 
yet  hold,    farys  face, —  *  this  collection    is   hkewife   e«- 

original  pieces,    written   by   a    gentl 
Who  has  obtained   fome  celebrity  m  the  annals    of  literature.' 
indeed!   who  could  have  thought  it !  However',    when  ri 
colledt  the  extreme   probability  that  this  gentleman  has  taken 
the  pa:ns   to   blow   th6  trumpet  before  his  chvn   raree 
;  indeed  it  would  be  the  height 
tnati;.  to  take  I  he  article* 

of  bis  own  gentility.  .   If  our  memory  does  hot  fail   us,  it  is 
faidofihe  Edmund  Otirl,  that  his  cufion  was  to 

out  the  heft  diefled  of  his  authors  to  attend  at  lad 
And    thereby    contribute    more   effectually    rowa 
the  charter  of  one  pr.pe,  whom  the  compiler  of  ? 
may   perhaps   have   heard  accidentally   ok 
f.uiou.      We  fuppofe    the  pu  blither    of  th;s   important  volume" 
equipped  Ids  drudge   far  a   fimilaf   expedition,   that    he     n 
(to    uie  tlie    words  of   his    own    Preface)     entertain 
ders   *  with    feveral  (biking  portraits    of  the   meft    celebrated 

i  ttes  of  the  prefent  period. '  But  to  finith  chit'  rem*  fc>\ — 
In  thoie  parrs  of  the  work  which  are  called  new,  the  h 
may  find  examples  of  the  moll  vulgar  language,  \\i>  h  as  the 
Jcects  PofuU  only  can  be  fuppofed  to  utter  :  neither  in  the 
eourfe  of  the  collection  will  he  chfcovef  any  thing  that  the 
editor  had  a  right  to  reprint,  cr  arrange  tri  tneral  ti- 

tle of   The  N mine* j for  Coy, ati£$. 

4  3°.  Tk 
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30.   The  Old  Maid,  or  Hi/lory  of  Mifs  Ravenfworth.     In  a  Seriet  of 
Letters.     By  Mrs,  Skinn,    late  Mijs   Mafterman,     of  York. 
3  ftls.     js.  6d.     Bell. 

If  we  had  a  deftre  to  inflift  a  punifhment  upon  thofe  that 
hate  us,  we  could  not  think  of  any  more  fevere  than  to  oblige 
them  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  reading  the  wretched 
writings  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  Novels,  Adventures, 
and  what  is  called  a  Series  of  Letters.  We  have  been  hear- 
tily fick  of  them  a  long  time,  and  we  cannot  fay  that  our 
naufea  is  the  leaft  removed  by  our  prefent  Review  of  the  Old 
Maid.  The  plan  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mifs  Ravenfworth  is  as 
follows : 

Mifs  Henrietta  Seagrove  having  fallen  under  the  difpleafure 
of  her  parents,  in  entertaining  an  affeclion  for  one  captain 
Crofby,  was  fent  into  the  country  to  a  family  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, whofe  name  was  Ravenfworth,  in  order  to  break 
off  any  engagement  fhe  might  have  entered  into  with  her 
lover,  the  captain.  But  the  fequel  mews,  that  this  ftep  con- 
tributed to  bring  every  thing  about  to  the  completion  of  her 
willies.  This  family  confifted  of  old  Mr.  Ravenfworth  and  his 
wife,  an  antiquated  daughter,  Patty,  and  a  pert  grand  daugh- 
ter, Emily  ;  who,  by  the  bye,  is  fo  inconfiftent  a  character, 
that  we  need  not  fcruple  to  fay,  fuch  a  one  never  did  exift 
in  real  life. During  the  feafon  of  Mifs  Seagrove's  con- 
finement, (if  fuch  it  may  be  called)  various  are  the  adven- 
tures ;  and  beyond  all  probability  flrange — the  accidents  which 
occur  in  that  interval.  Emily  is  chofen  by  Mifs  Seagrove  as 
ber  confidant,  to  aflift  her  in  carrying  on  the  affair  with 
Crofby  ;  and  Mifs  Charlotte  Danby  is  the  common  friend  to 
both  the  lovers. — Juft  at  this  time  young  Mr.  Ravenfworth,  a 
relation  of  the  old  gentleman's,  and  defigned  for  a  hufband 
to  Emily,  arrived  from  his  travels, — He  taking  London  in  his 
way  to  his  relations,  met  in  a  cofteehoufe  with  captain 
Crofby,  of  whom  he  had  fome  little  knowledge,  when  he  was 
abroad — after  the  ufual  falutations,  Crofby  foon  recollecled 
that  his  friend  Ravenfworth  was  going  to  the  very  family, 
where  his  beloved  Henny  was.  Crofby  foon  made  a  friend  of 
him  ;  and  an  opportunity  in  a  fhort  time  prefented  itfelf  for 
the  lovers  meeting  together. — This  was  at  a  ball  given  by  co- 
lonel Hornfby ;  where  Ravenlwerth  introduced  Crofby  under 
a  fi&itious  name. — After  this,  adventures  thicken  apace. — 
Emily  was  obliged  to  leave  her  friend  Henny,  to  attend  Mrs. 
Clayton  in  her  lying  in  ;  after  her  recovery  fhe  accompanies 
Mrs.  Clayton  to  a  mafquerade,  which  diverfion  proved  after- 
wards the  fcttiement  of  Emily  in  the  marriage  ftate. — We  are 

next 
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next  prefented  with  two  flagitious  characters,  a  Lord  Wilton, 
and  Sir  Robert  Boyle  ;  the  former  of  whom  being  difappointed 
in  his  attempt  upon  Emily,  feduces  his  tenant's  daughter,  at 
whofe  houfe  Emily  was  placed,  when  me  was  forcibly  taken 
iway  by  his  lordfhip. 

Some  fubordinate  characters  alfo  make  their  appearance  ; 
and,  when  they  have  figured  a  little  in  their  feveral  depart- 
ments, our  authorefs  begins  to  difpofe  of  the  feveral  cha- 
racters in  the  belt  manner,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  following 
manner. — Mifs  Seagrove  is  married  to  captain  Crofby,  Mifs 
Danby  to  the  young  Ravenfworth,  and  Mifs  Emily,  to  our 
utmoft  aftonifliment,  at  lad  confents  to  give  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Edward  Blanche — As  for  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  Mifs 
Patty  Ravenfworth,  we  mail  here  leave  her  in  the  iituation 
where  our  authorefs  has  placed  her. 

We  find  in  the  addrefs  of  Mrs.  Skinn  to  the  reader,  that 
fhe  intends  favouring  the  public  with  a  hiitpry  of  her  own 
life  ;  but  as  we  feel  a  moil  melancholy  prefage,  that  her  fu- 
ture work  will  prove  as  infipid  as  the  prefent,  we  humbly  beg 
of  her  to  drop  the  defign. 

3  1 .  The  1'ourg  Gtntltman  and  Lady's  Tutor,  &c.  in  Three  Parts* 
By  Matthew  Towle,  Dancing-Majier  at  Oxford,  izmo,  3/. 
Fletcher. 

And  are  you  ferious  then,  Mr.  Publifher,  in  your  requeft 
that  we  would  review  the  work  of  a  dancing-mafter? — To 
what  bafe  purpofes  may  not  the  noble  fcieuce  of  Criticifm  be 
proftituted  ! — Well,  bir,  fmce  you  think  the  air  of  an  univer- 
sity capable  of  performing  fuch  miracles,  and  threaten  to  Hon- 
our pay  into  the  bargain,  we  muft  comply,  and  have  at  him. 

Such  was  the  fubftance  of  a  fliort  converfation  that  patted 
between  us  and  our  imperious  taikmafter;  and,  gentle  reader, 
you  perceive,  that  even  our  Remonjirances  are  fometimes  offered 
in  vain  ! 

We  prefume,  that  a  dancing-mafter,  like  the  fon  of  Peleus, 
is  only  vulnerable  in  the  heel ;  and  may,  therefore,  fafely  brave 
fuch  darts  as  are  merely  levelled  at  Iris  head.  Mr.  Towle, 
however,  mall  not  fare  the  worfe,  becaufe  our  pride  has  fuf- 
fered  from  a  recent  mortification. 

Our  author,  who,  in  confequence  of  his  profefilon,  we  mould 
have  fuppofed  to  be  interefted  only  in  adding  graces  to  the 
outward  form,  has  carried  his  obfervations  much  further,  and 
prefents  us  with  a  preliminary  difcourfe  on  fuch  moral  and  fa- 
cial duties  as  adorn  a  part  of  greater  confequence.  Though 
we  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  more  adroit  in  handling  his  kit 
than  his  pen,  yet  (hall  he  efcape  without  any  cenfure  of  ours, 
left  the  world  Ihould  fay,  that  the  confummate  ignorance  of 

fu- 
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fuhire  dancing-mailers  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  oifcourage'- 
went  which  Mr.  Matthew  Toulc  met  with  in  this  literary  at- 
tempt. 

The  fecond  part  of  his  book  contains  the  following  Rules  for 
behaving  genteel  en  all  occafcns. 

«  Of  behaviour  to  God  ;  Parents  ;  Company  ;  Brothers  } 
Sifters;  Superiors;  Equals;  inferiors;  Teachers ;  Servants; 
in  Company  Abroad  ;  at  Meals ;  at  Cards,  &c.  Walking  alone; 
with  Company,  &c. 

We  fhall  felecl,  however,  one  ^aflfege  (which  we  think  the 
only  exceptionable  one  in  the  whole  book)  from  the  XiVth 
chapter,  which  treats  of  Behaviour  in  walking  alone. 

4  If  you  are  walking  along  any  place,  and  there  happens  to 
'  be  a  Jiile,  mould   any  one    be    on    the    other  fide,  yon  ihculd 
flop  and  let  them  get  over  firflv' 

We  are  much  afraid  we  might  be  apt  to  tranfgrefs  this  rule 
on  fome  occasions  ;  for  fhculd  we  in  any  of  our  lumraer  ram- 
bles, be  fo  unlucky  as  to  meet  a  long  fucceflion  of  people  re- 
turning from  a  market,  a  church,  or  a  fair,  it  is  not  imnof- 
fible  that  our  patience  would  be  quite  exhaufted  before  this  di- 
rection for  good  behaviour  would  give  us  leave  to  proceed  oti 
our  way  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  our  mutton  might  make  dau- 
geroufly  on  the  fpit,  thro*  fuch  a  Scrupulous  observance  of  the 
laws  of  true  politenefs.  In  Mr.  Towle's  next  coition,  we 
hope  he  will  hit  on  fome  expedient  to  prevent  ib  obvious  an 
inconvenience. 

The  third  part  of  this  work  exhibits  «  Rules  for  Behaviour 
in  the  Dancing- School ;  with  directions  for  dancing  a  minuet -, 
walking,  (landing,  giving,  receiving,  bowing,  and  to  make  a 
conrtefy,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  a  fet  of  figures  of  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  adapted  to  the  above  inks.  Alfo  h  i 
proper  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  when  dancing  ;  with  i 
and  cautions  :  and  figures  fetting  forth  the  true  ufe  of  the  fan.' 

The  fum  of  all  our  remarks  amounts  to  this.  We  would 
heartily  recommend  the  performance  of  our  worthy  danc 
mailer  to  the  notice  of  his  fchoiars.  He  feems  to  have  cotifi- 
dered  what  few  of  his  brother  artiih  ever  think  worth  the  lean- 
attention,  viz.  that  all  the  fleeting  graces  of  the  body  become 
of  little  value,  unlefs  afibciated  with  the  more  lalting  orna- 
ments of  the  mind.  As  a  proof  of  our  fmcerity  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  of  our  confidence  in  his  (kill,  2s  fcon  as  we  Mlve 
made  our  fortunes  by  writing  for  the  Critical  Review.,  we  uill 
not  fail  immediately  to  commit  our  per  Pons  to  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Towle,  who  will  quickly  eradicate  our  fcholaftic  aukward- 
nefs,  enable  us  to  traverfe  the  rooms  of  A 1  mack,  or  CYnielysj 
with  all  the  elegance  of  a  modern  fiiunter,  and  teach  in  to 
conclude  a  minuet  With  as  much  eaii  as  we  now  conclude  a 
fentence. 

32.  The 
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32.    The  Atbeifi.    A  Poem.    By  the  Author  of  the  Veftryt   N.  Elliot, 
Shoemaker,  in  St.  EbbVLane,  Oxford.   2s.   Fletcher. 

33.    An  Ode  to  Charity.    By  the  fame  Hand.      6d.    Jackfon. 

Though  we  cannot  rank  the  performances  of  this  practi- 
tioner in  leather  and  poetry,  with  thofe  of  Pope  and  Dryden, 
Co  neither  can  we  degrade  them  to  a  level  with  thofe  of  the 
author  of  the  Court  of  Cupid,  which  we  reviewed  a  few 
months  ago. — If  the  poems  before  us  do  not  merit  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  praife,  in  refpedt  or  fertile  invention  or 
harmonious  verfification,  yet  they  may  be  permitted  to  efcape 
cenfure,  on  account  of  the  morality  which  they  contain,  and 
the  fpirit  of  philanthropy  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
written.  We  cannot  help  exclaiming,  O  happy  Oxford,  whole 
very  dancing  mailers  and  fhoemakers  are  men  of  letters  ! 

34.   Ancient    Scottifh  Points  \  pubhjbed  frcm  the  MS.  cf  George 
Bannatyne.     12 me,    4*.     Cadtll. 

The  Reviewers  return  their  fincereft  thanks  to  the  editor  of 
thefe  poems  for  having  procured  them  a  holiday.  As  it  is  his 
boaft  that  he  has  pnferved  their  language,  verfification,  and 
fpelling,  in  the  fame  Hate  as  they  were  in  the  year  1568,  they 
are  fafe  as  if  they  were  obfeured  by  Arabic  or  Welch,  from 
the  cenfure  of  Cri ticks  who  will  never  prefume  to  deliver  their 
opinions  concerning  performances  exhibited  in  languages  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  are  too  old,  or  too  much  better 
employed,  to  learn.  In  a  word,  this  collection  is  only  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  Aberdeen. 

3  5 .  The  Adventures  cf  a  Jefuit ;  interfperfed  with  fever dl  remark- 
able Characlers  and  Scenes  in  real  Life,  2  Vols,  \2tn0.  5/. 
Riley. 

If  ever  the  Critical  Reviewers  had  occafion  to  exercife  that 
virtue  cf  neceffity  called  patience,  in  a  more  than  ordinary- 
degree,  it  has  been  in  the  perufal  of  this  worn-out  flory,  The 
Adventures  of  a  Jefuit.  The  two  volumes  confift  of  no  lefs  than 
520  pages,  in  which  will  be  found  every  indecency  and  every 
abfurdity  that  can  difgrace  compofition. — As  to  the  hero  or 
the  piece,  who  is  called  Gafpar  de  Vega,  he  is  conducted  thro' 
as  many  improbable  filiations  as  any  the  moft  fabled  Tons  of 
romance.  There  are  a  croud  of  other  characlers,  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  hero  himfelf,  all  of  whom  are  fitter  to  be  con- 
fined in  Bridewell  than  introduced  in  a  ftory. 

Vol,  XXX,  December^   1770.  I  i  36.  A 
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36.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Richard  Alton,  Knt.  one  of  the  Judges  of  Lis 
Mujeffs  Court  of  Kngs  Bench,  and  lati  Chief  JujUce  of  the 
Covinon  Fleas  in  Ireland ;  by  Robert  Morris,  ^/'Lincoln's  Inn, 
Efq.  Barri;!er  a'  Lazv,  and  late  Secretary  to  tin  Supporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.     \s.  6;/.  Pearch. 

The  appearance  of  a  WeKh  patriot  on  the  theatre  of  politics, 
fhould  be  celebrated  in  a  Arain  or  two  of  more  than  common 
harmony.  Our  language  cannot  fupply  any  fukable  to  the  oc- 
casion, let  us  therefore  borrow  the  notes  of  praife  from  his  own. 

STROPHE. 

Pob  Dyn,  pob-telyn,  pob  tant — pob  Organ, 

Pob  Eurgerdd  o  foliant; 
Yn  addfwyn  pob  awenyddfant 

Irwy'n  Goror  i  Siror  y  Sant. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Clowch  y  Clych  yn  entrych  nen, 
Ar  Canans  mawr  ei  cynnen, 
.^Clowch  fain  !  clowch  accain  ecco 

Clod  i  wen  feinwen  a  to.  Lluellin. 

Had  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  been  pofTefled  of  the  horn 
which  his  countryman  Talieflin  blew,  when  he  aflembled  the 
hardy  Welfhmen  to  oppofc  the  legions  of  Edward  the  firft,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  but  that  he  would  have  founded  as  loud 
a  blaft  as  his  predecefibr,  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The  horrid 
clangor  would  have  pervaded  every  rural  folitude,  and  roufed 
every  diftant  pariih  to  arms.  The  wife  of  each  officer  of  ftate, 
left  behind  in  the  country,  would  have  prefled  her  miniiterial  in- 
fant clofer  to  her  bofom,  and  trembled  for  its  father,  againtl 
whom  the  patriots  of  the  age  were  drawn  up  in  array.  Tremble* 
ye  corrupt,  ye  hireling  wretches,  who  dare  to  befriend  your 
•king !  Th£  late  fecretary  to  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  has 
no  longer  any  thing  elfe  to  do,  and  advances  to  write  you  out  of 
your  places !  The  author  of  the  Apology  for  Lord  B 
has  taken  up  the  pen!  Truth,  in  whofe  caufe  it  was  firft  drawn, 
lhall  confecrate  the  ltream  which  flows  from  it,  and  fatire  fliall 
attend  with  her  penknife  to  preferve  it  from  becoming  blunt! 

Junius,  "  tbi  God  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris's  idolatry"  (pardon, 
gentle  Shakefpeare,  that  we  interpofe  fuch  a  name  between  thy 
words!)  began  his  late  celebrated  Epiille  to  Lord  Mansfield  by 
declaring  he  had  no  new  matter  to  advance  on  the  fubje&he  had 
chofen  ;  but  that  it  fhould  be  his  humble  office  to  collect  the 
fcattered  fweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortured  the  fenfe.  Mr. 
Morris,  who  is  not  fufrkiently  ingenuous  to  make  a  fimilar  con- 
feflion,  has  however  adopted  (we  cannot  fay  with  equal  fkill), 
the  fame  contrivance.  He  follows,  like  fome  induftrious 
gleaner,  at  the  heels  of  his  precurfor;  but  alas!  the  flowers  had 
been  all  felecled,  and  no  more  than  the  weeds  remained  behind. 
A  quantity  of  thefe  however  he  has  accumulated,  and,  clapping 

a  match 
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a  match  under  them,  hopes   to  fmoke  our  judges,  like  bees,  out 
of  their  hives,  and  fire  our  miniiters,  like  foxes*  from  the  helm. 

To  analyfe  this  pamphlet,  muft  be  confidered  as  an  unneceffary 
talk,  becaufe  the  daily  papers  have  fufficiently^  divulged  the 
fource  of  altercation  between  the  author  and  the  judge  to  whom 
it  is  addrefled,  and  all  the  arguments  employed  in  it  arc  borrowed 
from  the  fame  originals.  All  that  has  been  urged  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  juries,  all  that  has  been  objeaed  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  our  prefent  legiilators,  is  here  afiembled  and  fpun  out 
through  fixty-eight  pages.  The  indignation  of  Mr.  Morris,  in 
confequence  of  this  fuppofmtious  and  private  injury,  is  thrown 
in  to  ferment  the  political  tipple,  which,  however  vapid  it  may- 
prove  to  the  taite,  feems  to  have  been  biewed  for  the  fole  motive 
of  contributing  to  the  prefent  national  intoxication.- 

It  is  certain,  that  no  policy  can  be  more  weak  than  that  which 
would  teach  the  people  contempt  of  their  judges  and  their  kings. 
When  we  throw  off  all  refpecl  to  our  iuperiors,  our  inferiors 
will  foon  retort  the  fame  ufage  on  ourfelves.  He  who  refu'es  to 
obey  thcie  who  are  placed  above  him  to  difpenfe  juitice;  mull  not 
wonder  if  his  fervants  pay  no  obedience  10  him  as  their  mailer, 
judges,  in  the  meantime,  are  but  men,  and,  like  other  human 
beings,  are  liable  to  error.  A  millake  in  opinion,  an  unguarded 
exprefiion,  which  all  are  willing  to  overlook  in  their  equals,  is 
reprefented  with  every  addition  that  malignity  can  fuggeft,  when 
fuch  an  imperfection  is  difcovered  in  one  whofe  fttuation  is  more 
elevated  than  their  own.  Private  refentment  is  blind  to  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  to  puni(h  the  man,  hdirates  not  a  moment  to 
bring  the  lraticn  which  he  fills,  into  difgrace.  ]<i  hafte  to  do 
themfelves  a  little  juitice,  our  modern  patriots  care  not  what  injury 
they  inflict  on  the  community ;  and  in  theirhurry  to  root  up  a  weed, 
pay  no  regard  to  the  neighbouring  flowers,  which  at  the  fame  time 
they  inconiidcrately  deftroy. — The  Reviewers  could  be  willing 
to  find  fome  more  commodious  txcuk  for  all  the  mifchiefs  done* 
under  the  pretence  of  fupporting  our  liberties,  did  they  not  be- 
lieve that,  like  wanton fportfroen  trampling  down  whole  fields  of 
corn,  the  thief  pleafureof  thefe  pretended  reformers  is  to  (hew their 
power  to  introduce  confufion  with  impunity  ;  nor  is  the  propriety 
of  the  comparifon  the  lefs,  becaufe  it  conriders,  them  in  die  light 
of  thole  who  purfue  fomething  on  which  they  place  no  real  value. 
— Half  of  our  prefent  incendiaries,  like  their  predecefTor  Eroltra- 
tus,-  are  only  prompted  by  a  defire  of  empty  fame,  to  let  the  boaftect 
temple  of  Euglifh  freedom  on  a  blaze.  The  oftenfible  reafon  why 
this  pamphlet  was  produced,  is  the  vindication  of  a  perfon  who 
Was  fcarce  ever  heard  of,  till  he  placed  himfelf  on  a  ridiculous  emi- 
nence, from  which  he  has  fince  defcended,  and  feems  at  prefent 
willing  enough  to  hazard  the  liberty  of  which  he  talks  fo  loudly, 
for  the  fake  of  becoming  confpicuous  again.  We  hope  the 
judge  will  difappoint  him. 

•  -See  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear, 

I  i  2  w« 
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We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  this  pamphlet  as  the  work  of  him 
►  name  is  prefixed  to  it.  It  is  now  time  we  ihould  declare, 
that  though  ic  is  neither  written  with  fuch  elegance  as  can  afford 
entertainment,  or  fuch  fubtihy  as  can  miflcad  the  unguarded 
reader,  it  is  yet,  in  our  opinion,  the  production  of  fome  pen  fu- 
perior  to  his  whole  letter  of  resignation  (hook  the  public  with 
fuch  repeated  peals  of  laughter.  Wc  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
uncommon  pains  fo  recently  employed  to  convince  Mr.  Robert 
Mori  is  of  his  inability  as  an  author,  have  been  entirely  thrown  away. 
We  cannot  believe  but  that  the  very  nevvs  papers  mult  have 
taught  bim  diffidence.  We  can  not  think  that  he  whofo  lately  proved 
himfclf  unequal  to  the  tnfk  of  conducting  a  fkiff  with  propriety, 
would  hallily  encourage  the  hope  of  appearing  to  better  advantage 
as  commander  of  a  hollile  veffel ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  do  not  con- 
ceive it  probable,  that  the  fcribbler  of  a  defpicable  letter,  which  was 
fo  long  the  butt  of  public  raillery,  would  on  a  fudden  venture  to 
erect  iumfelf  into  apolitical  writer,  addrefs  himfelf  to  a  judge, 
and  fummon  the  general  attention  to  a  performance  avowedly 
published  at  the  mitigation  of  private  refentment.  No: —  had 
Mr.  Morris  been  angry  enough  to  draw  his  pen  in  his  clofet,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  a  fecond  production  of  it  abroad  : — 
Yetmuft  his  title  to  call  this  letter  his  own,  be  allowed,  becaufe 
we  foppofe  he  paid  very  liberally  for  its  compilation. 

To  conclude  our  remarks:  Mr.  Morris  ought  to  dread  inflead 
of  courting  the  event  which  his  own  vanity  reprefents  to  him  as 
ppffible  to  happen.  '  Should  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  the  good 
opinion  of  his  countrymen  ever  feat  him  in  the  ho  ufe  of  com- 
mons, *  we  will  venture  to  prophecy  that  the  arbitrary  mandate 
of  a  minuter  will  not  be  iftued  to  turn  him  out.  Secure  in  his 
own  infignificance,  party  will  never  iioop  fo  low  as  to  felect  him 
for  its  victim.  He  cannot  carry  the  writer  of  1  his  pamphlet  to 
prompt  him  in  the  houfe,  or  fpeak,  as  he  has  written,  by  proxy; 
for  though  he  may  be  pregnant  with  all  the  venom  of  a  fpider, 
he  is  notable,  like  that  infect,  to  fpin  any  web  out  of  his  own 
bowels. 

37.  A   Burkfqus  Tran/laiion   cf  Homer.      2   Vols.    \zmo.   Third 
Edition.     6s.  Hooper. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  fttft  volume  of  this  humorous  per- 
formance, we  took  the  liberty  of  reproving  the  author  for  bor- 
dering upon  indecency. — He  acted  on  this  occafion  more  like 
a  man  of  candor  and  reflection,  than  an  author  ;  and  in  the  next 
edition  altered  it  much  for  the  better. — In  this  third  impreffion, 
he  has  made  fuch  alterations  and  improvements,  as  to  place  him- 
ielf  upon  an  equality  with  Cotron,  both  in  fpirit  and  verification  : 
but  he  is  ltill  fo  far  from  being  chafte,  that  we  think  the  fourth 
editijri  may  fufrer  many  alterations,  without  injuring  the  work 
in  the  moil  diltant  degree. 

38.  JSsr- 
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38.    A  Sermon   on  the  Death  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  George  White  field. 

Preached  at  the  Chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  at  the 

Tabernacle  near  Moorfields,    on  Sunday,  November  1  8,   47/0. 

By  John  We/ley,  M.  A.     6d.     Oliver. 

This  difcourfe  is  divided  into  three  heads.  The  firft  contains 
fome  particulars  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  life  ;  the  fecond  a  fketch  of 
his  character  ;  and  the  third,  fome  practical  obfervations. 

We  fhall  give  our  readers  a  fhort  account  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  agreeable  to  the  narrative  now  before  us,  though 
not  in  the  fame  expreffions. 

Mr.  Whitefield  was   born  at  Glouceiler,  in  1714.      When  he 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,   he  was  fei.t  to  a  gram  mar- fchool 
in  that  city  ;   and  about  fix  years  afterwards,   to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Methodiiu, 
entered  cordially  into  their  party,  and  joined  with  them  in  fail- 
ing on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  and  in  viiiting  the  fick  and  the 
prifoners.     About  this   time  he  was  exercifed  with  the  feverelt 
trials.     His  reputation  was  loit,   and  fome  of  his  dearelt  friends 
forfook  him.     Many  nights  he  lay  ileeplefs  upon  his  bed,    and 
many  days  proftrate  upon  the  ground.     In  this  fituation  he  con- 
tinued feveral   months ;    and  his  health  being  impaired,  it  was 
thought  neceflary  that  he  mould  go  into  the  country  for  his  re- 
covery.    He  accordingly  went  to  Gloucester,  where  he  made  a 
number  of  converts,    formed    a   little   foeiety,    read   twice   or 
thrice  a  week  to  fome   poor  people   in  the  town,    and  prayed 
every  day  with  the  prifoners  in  the  county  gaol.     In    1736,    he 
was  ordained   deacon,    and   took  his  bachelor's  degree   at   Ox- 
ford.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  London,  co  (ave   the 
cure  of  a  friend  going  into  the  country.     He  continued  there 
two  months,  lodging  in  the  Tower,  reading  prayers  in  the  cha- 
pel twice  a  week,  catechizing  and  preaching  once,  befides  daily 
vifiting  the  foldiers  in  the  barracks  and  the  infirmary.     He  alfo 
read  prayers  every  evening  at  Wapping  chapel, 
at  Ludgate  prifon  every  Tuefday.     Not  long  afterwards  he  fop- 
plied  the  cure  of  Dummer,  in  Hampfhire,  with  the  fame  extra- 
ordinary ailiduity      But  having  received  an  invitation  from  fome. 
of  his  friends  in  Georgia,    he  returned  to  Gloucclter  to  make 
preparations  for  his  voyage.     Before  his  departure   to  America, 
he  preached  at  feveral  places  to  amazing  multitudes  of  people. 
In  December  1737,    he  went  on  board,  and  arrived  in  Georgia 
in  May  following.     About  the  end  of  the  fame  year  lie  returned 
to  England,  and  was  ordained  prielt  at  Chrift-Church,   Oxford. 
He  now  began  to  be  fo  popular,  that  the  largeft  churches  could 
no  longer  contain  his  followers.     On  Sunday,  April  29,  (738, 
he  preached  the  firft  time  in    Mooriields,    and  on  Kennington 

Common. 

Here  we  leave  him,  as  the  generality  of  our  readers  are  f&ffi- 
cjently  acquainted  with  mofl:  of  his  tranfaclions,  during  the  fub- 
fequent  part  of  his  life.  We  will,  however  give  one  Ihort 
fpecimen  of  IVIr.  Wefley's  narrative  ;  on  which  every  one  may 
make  what  observation  he  pleafes. 

I  i  3  'In 
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«  Tn  April  7740  he  made  another  tour  through  Pcnfylvania,  the 
s,  And   New-york.     Incredible  multitudes   flecked   to  hear, 
among    whom    were    abundance  or  .     In    all  places   the 

greater  part  of  the  I  I  to  an  amazing   degree. 

Many  were  deeply  convinced  of  th  truly  con- 

verted to  God.     in  fonje  places  thousands  cried  out  aloud  ;   many 
as  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;     qi  drowned   in  tears  j    feme 

wringing  their  hands  j    others 
tmd  ;  others  finking  into  the  arms  of  their  friends; 
almotl  all  lifting  up  their  eyes,  and  calling  for  mercy. 

*  He  returned  to  Savannah  June  5.  ct  evening^  during 

the  puhlic  femce,   the  whole  congregation,  young  and  old,  were 
diffolved  in  tears;  after  fervice,  feveral  o;  doners,  and  all 

his  family,  particularly. the  little  children,   returned  home  cr 
along  the  ftreet,    and   fome  could  not  help  praying  aloud.     The 
groans  and  cries  of  t tie  children  continued    all  night,    and  great 
part  of  the  next  day;* 

Our  author  having  continued  his  account  of  Mr.  Whitfield 
to  the 'day  of  his  death,  which  happened  Sept.  30,  1770,  proceeds 
jo  take  a  view  of  his  character.     We  do  not  in  the  lcall  difpute 
the  truth  of  whit  he  fays  of  his  zeal,  his  activity,    his  tender- 
heartednefs,  his  charitablenefs,  his  gratitude,    his  friendlinefs, 
his  franknefs,  his  opennefs,    his   modefty,  his  intrepidity,  his 
patience,  his  fteadinefs",  his  integrity,  his  eloquence,  &c.     But 
as   it   has  been  infinuated    by   wicked   and  cenforious    people, 
who  have  not  been  better  informed,  that  this  popular  preacher, 
out  of  his  frequent  collections,  amafTed  a  very  confiderable  fum  ; 
and   consequently,  that  iniereft  (with  a  little  vain  glory)  might 
influence  his  zeal  and  activity,  it  was  incumbent  on  his  friend 
Mr.  Wefley  to   obviate  fuch  malevolent  reports,  and  to  confute 
gainfayers,  by  proving,  that  the  pallor  of  the  chapel  in  Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, was  as  difinterefied  as  his  brother  of  the  Ta- 
bernacle near  Mcorftelds,    who  in  one  of  his  Appeals  has  made 
this  heroic  declaration  :   "  As  to  gold  and  filver,  I  count  it  dung 
and  drofs ;  J  trample  it  under  my  feet ;   I  eiteem  it  jufl:  as   the 
mire  in  the  ilreets,    It  mult  indeed  pafs  through  my  hands,  but 
k  (hall  only  pafs  through  ;  it  fhall  not  red  there  ;    none  of  the 
accurfed  thing  mall  be  found  in  rny  tent -when  the  Lord  calleth, 
jne  hence.5 

'  In  the  latter  part  of  this  difcourfe  the  author  mentions  the 
principal  doctrines  which  Mr,  Whitefield  conllantly  preached  ; 
and  then  fums  them  up  in  thefe  two  article:,  ;  The  nenx>  birth, 
and  juftificatfan  by  faith 

To  this  difcourfe. he  has  fuhjoined  an  Hymn,  in  which,  we 
are  told,  that  Mr.  Whiteiieid  is  now  'lodged  in  the  breaft  of  his 
Redeemer.' 

3-.  A  Tdun  of  RfjffS}  tn  the  ILmory  of  the  Rev.  George  White- 
field,  A.M.  P.->r.o  1  he. Sub jl  ana  of  a  Set  mon  preached  on  his 
Death)  at  th.t  ',  n   the  County's  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel 

at  Bath,  the  iti/fae/  Nov.    1770.      By  the  Rev.   Mr.   Venn, 
U      Dilly. 

Thio  difcourfe  if  entitled,  A  Token  of  Refpecl  to  the  Me- 
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mory  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  A.  M. — By  the  way, 
others  flile  him,  A.  B. — This  paflage  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Ifaiahj  Behold,  1,  and  the  children  <wbom  the  Lo'ra  bath  riven  me, 
are  for  Jigns  and  for  wonders  in  If  ael -3  frcm  the  Lord  of  Ho/is , 
n.vho  dv.eiletb  in  Mount  Zion,  is  the  text  which  Mr.  Venn  has 
chofen  on  this  occafion.  The  words  (no  matter  for  the  pro- 
priety of  the  application)  naturally  introduce  fome  obfervations 
very  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  Method i fm.  The  author  firft 
endeavours  to  point  out  the  Angularity  which  makes  the  chil- 
dren of  Chrifl  figns  and  wonders  in  the  world,  and  afterwards 
Jays  before  his  congregation  a  view  of  feme  of  the  moll  remark* 
able  particulars  which  diilinguimed  the  late  Mr.  Whitefield, 
among  the  figns  and  wonders  which  God  hath  raifed  up. 

40.  Grace  and  Truth,  or  a  Summary  of  Gofpel  Doctrine,  confidered 
in  a  Funeral  D'fcourfe  preached  on  the  Death  of  the  Re<v.  Mr, 
George  Whitefield,  A.  B.   By  R.  Elliot,  A.  B.     6d.    Diliy. 

Mr.  Elliot's  text  is,  The  right  dus  perijbth,  and  no  man  lay tb 
it  in  heart,  c5c.  Ifaiah,  Ivii.  1,  2.  The  fir  it  part  of  his  dif- 
courfe  is  a  fort  of  comment  on  the  words  of  the  prophet  ;  the 
iecond  is  a  fhort  account  of  the  doctrines  taught  a -id  maintained 
by  Mr.  Whitefield  ;  and  the  laft  is  an  addrefs  to   his  audience. 

The  great  doctrines  which   this   writer  fays  Mr.    V 
taught    and   infilled   on,  were,     i.  Original  fin.      2.   The   new 
birth,     3.  Juilification   by  faith  in  Chrift.     4.  The  final  per- 
feverance  of  the  faints.     5.  Eternal  unconditional  election. 

It  were  to  be  vvimed,  for  the  honour  of  reafon  and  revelation, 
that  fome  oS  thefe  doctrines  might  henceforth  fleep  in  peace 
with  their  late  defender. 

41.  A  Minifier  dead  ;  yet  Speaking.  Being  the  Sabjlance  cf  two 
Difcourfes  preached  November  M,  1770.  Occafioned  by  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Whitefield,  A.  M.  By  the  Rev. 
Mr.  D.  Edwards.     8w.     6d.     Diily. 

Mr.  Edwards  explains  and  illuflrates  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Heb.  xi.  4.  By  it  he  being  d,  ad,  yetff*aketb\  ihewing  what  we 
are  to  learn  from  the  examples  of  Abel,  and  Mr.  Whitefield. 
Near  the  conclufion  of  his  difcourfe,  he  obferves,  that  *  when 
faithful  labourers  are  called  home,  it  is  a  fign  that  there  is  a 
itorm  coming  ;  that  judgments  are  drawing  nigh  the  land.' 
Thus,  continues  he/5  *  when  Eli/ha  was  dead,  the  liril  news  wc 
hear,  that  the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  of  Ifrael.  Methuse- 
lah died  a  year  before  the  deluge  came;  Aullin  died  but 
a  little  while  before  the  facking  of  Hyppo  ;  Pareus  a  little  be- 
fore  H  dJLburge  was  deftroyed  ;  Mr.  Luther  died  but  a  little 
time  before  the  dreadful  wars  broke  out  in  Germany;  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  a  fecond  Luther,  but  he  is  called  home.' — We 
are  therefore  to  conclude,  that  fome  extraordinary  calamity  U 
hanging  over  our  heads  ;  but  what  it  is,  Mother  Edwards  has 
not  informed  us. 

I  i  4  42.  Tb* 
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42,.  "The  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Count  cfs  de  Barre,  the  French  Ktnjps 
Miftrefs ;  carefully  co  1  a  Manufcribt  in  the  Pcjjcjfion  of  the 

Duchcjsoffr  Francis  N .     51.    Rofon. 

We  c\o  not  hetitatc  a  moment  to  pronounce  this  Work,  to  be   a 
(harnelcfs,  indecent,  and  Itupid  fallitication.     With  equal  confidence 

wc  declare,  that  no  inch  peilbn  as  Sir  Francis  N is  the  tranl- 

lator;  and  that  no  fuch  original  manuicript  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poflcl'iion  of  Madame  de  Villerciy,  or  any  other  French  lady  of  dif- 
tinclion, 

Initead  of  giving  any  circr.mftantial   account  or  nna'yfis  of  in- 
flammatory novels,    which    (like   this)  we  may  fufpecl:   to  be  the 

work  of  MONSIEUR DE ;  we  fhail  immediately 

.  pn  the  appearance  of  them,  publifh  a  friendly  warning  to  the  pa- 
rents of  the  young  of  both  fexes,  that  they  may  exert  their  vigi*- 
lance  to  keen  them  from  the  fight  of  all  thofe,   for  whofe  purity  of 
manners  they  are  in  the  lealf.  concerned.     This  profligate  foreigner 
ii  an  avocat  of  the  French  parliament;  and  has  quitted  a  kingdom 
to  which  he  daies  not  return.     We,  at  firit,  imputed  his  (lay  here, 
to  fuch  feelings  as  determine  many  more  of  his  countrymen  to  pre- 
fer a  gibbet  to  a  wheel  ;    but,  as  we  are  not  fure  that  this  hero 
makes  any  nocturnal  cxcurfion's  towards  Hounflow,  or  Finchley,  or 
plies  in  rainy  evenings  at  the  doors  of  the  Theatre?,  perhaps  he 
may  be  in  no  danger  of  corporal  punifhment.  ""More  mifchievous 
/er,   than  the  character  defcribed  by  a  celebrated   imitator  of 
»t  only  willing  to  go  to  hell  *  him 'elf,  but  to  tempt 
rs  as  he  can   to  follow  him  ;  fo  that  his  Juccete 
;..  -lions  for  the  young  and  unguarded,  is  what 

enfures  his'  rt  hdence  to  England.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  he 
jfeems  determined  at  all  events  to  (hew  his  gratitude  to  the  nation 
which  protects  him,  by  debauching  the  minds  of  as  many  as  he  can 
{"educe  to  read  his  novels."  Of  his  want  of  common  decency,  he  has 
afforded  very  recent  proofs.  He  undertook  the  defence  of  adultery 
in  the  caufe  of  his  R.  H.  the  D.  of  C.  and  in  his  Preface  to  a  novel, 
published  a  few  months  ago,  has  impudently  declared,  that  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  he  meets  from  his  fair  readers,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  immorality  difplayed  in  his  writings.  In 
fhort,  this  advocate  for  vice  it  not  unccnicious  that  the  fale  of  his 
books  in  gre:it  meafufe  depends  on  his  daring  to  write  as  no  one 
-ever  dared,  with  impunity,  to  write  before. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  on  this  occafion  both  female  honour,  and 
parental  caution,  will  catch  the  alarm.  That  no  novels  hencefor- 
ward will  be  received  into  families,  till  their  refpecYive  pub! i fliers  have 
declared,  under  the  fancrion  of  an  affidavit,  that  they  are  not  the 
productions  of  this  abandoned  Frenchman.  We  have  allowed  literary 
merit  to  iome  of  his  pieces  ;'  but,  henceforward,  unlefs  he  changes 
the  tenor  of  his  writings,  will  treat  him  with  no  more  mercy  than  the 
ancient  laws  of  Mantua  would  have  extended  to  one  who  vended  poi- 
fons.  While  hireling  politicians  accumulate  fuel,  to  inflame  the  daring 
fpirits  of  one  lex  ;«tlns  lefs  pardonable  hireling  holds  out  a  torch,  that 
threatens  as  ejttehfivc  conilagratiou  to  all  the  rnodelr.  graces  of  the 
other.-- -To  FATEEES,  MOTHERS,  and  GUARDIANS,  we  have 
now  addrefied  ourklvcs,  and  hope  cur  admonitions  will  not  be 
thrown  away, 

*  Ci'o'culus  efurlcns,  ad  ccelum  juffcris,  ibit.  Ju v.  Sat.  III. 

Each  icience  well  a  falling  JVioniieur  knows  j 
^ind  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  He}l  he  goes. 

p* -  Dr.  John  fan*  s  Imitation. 
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ABidgement  (an),  of  the  fa- 
-*■*   cred  hi  (lory  ;  character  of, 
So 
Account  (a  fair)  of  the  late  un- 
happy difturbances  at  Bolton, 
in  New  England  ;    tendency 

of,  _  75 

• of  the  manner   in  which 

the  Spaniards  took  pofleffion 
of  the  province  of  Louifiana. 
ceded  to  them  by  the  court  of 
France,  370 

Aldingtons  geographical  gram- 
mar, recommended,         470 

Additions  (Dr.  Prieitley's)  to  the 

addrefs   to  proteltant  diiTen- 

ters  on   the  fubject    of  the 

Lord's  fupper;    account  of, 

240 

^Jdrefs  to  the  twelve  judges  of 
England,  in  behalf  of  insol- 
vent debtors;  intention  of, 
with  extracts,  and  plan  pro- 
pofed  by  the  author  for  regu- 
lating the  profecution  of 
debtors,  209 

Adventures  of  a  bank  note;  395 

— •— -— *  of  a  jcfuit  j  cenfured, 
481 

Advice  frcm  a  farmer  to  his 
daughter;  character} fed,  2;8 
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Leland's  account  of  the  fa- 
mous conceit  between  thofe 
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Age  (the)  of  Louis  XV.         99 

Agri:ulture,  Young's  experi- 
mental courfe  of,      273,321 

Aldfidge  and  Holdfworth's  na- 
tural fhort-hand,  448 

jRfttmM   (Dr.)  le&ures   on  the 
materia  medica;    with   ex- 
tracts, and  recommendation, 
161 

Analecls,  in  verfe  and  profe ; 
chara&erifed,  466 

Ancient  Scottifh  poems;        481 

'Anne,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  condi- 


tions impofed  on  her  by  the 
Ruffians  at  her  acceffion,  7; 
which  (he  finds  means  to 
evade,  and  alTumes  the  un- 
controlled fovereignty  of  that 
empire,  9 

Anfvotr  (the  proteflant  diuen- 
ter's)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's free  addrefs  on  the  fub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  fupper; 
account  of,  158 

■  to  Crito,  400 

Antiquitaies  Sariiburienfes ;  con- 
tents of,  393 

ApoUgy  (an)  for  the  conduct,  of 
lady  G.  154 

Appendix  ad  Opufcula,  &c.  ac- 
count of,  and  character,  473 

Aretin,  a  dialogue  on  painting, 

30 

Atbeiji  (the),  a  poem; 

Automaton  (accour"-  of  the  | 
ftructed  by  Orffyreus;      456 
B 

Baretti's  journey  from  London 
to  Genoa;  examen  of,  with 
copious  extracts,    194,  241, 

335 

Bath  waters,  Dr.  Falconer's 
prefcription  for  an  artificial 
fuccedaueum  to,  121 

Beginning,  progrefs,  and  con- 
clufion  of  the  late  war;    393 

Betkenhcufs  (Dr.)  natural  nif- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  and  ire- 
land  ;  contents  of,  g6 

Bie/fJd's  elements  of  universal 
erudition;  50,  262 

BleJJings  (the)  of  liberty  dilplay- 
eJ  ;  to  which  is  added  the  fall 
of  Corfica,  a  poem,  third 
edition  ;  characterifed,      72 

Bocage's  (Madam  du)  letters 
concerning  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy;  395 

Bolingbrcke,  fketch  of  the  pfii- 
lofophical  character  of  the 
late  lord  vifcount,  81 
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Bclinghoke,  (late  lord  vifcount) 
character  of  him,  446 

Booth's  death  of  legil  hope,  the 
life  of  evangelical  obedience; 

Y57 

Brevit  ad  artem  eogitandi  in- 
troductio;  account  of,  with 
ftri'turcs,  remarks,  and  cen- 
furc,  i#£ 

BictS  mobiad,  or  the  battle 
of  the  voice;  account  of, 
with  a  fpecimen,  312 

Bror.ke's  (Mrs.)  tranflation  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  marquis 
of  Forlaix  ;  account  of,  with 
an  extract,  417 

Brooke's  (Mr.)  fool  of  quality  ; 
vol.  111.  IV.  and  V.  charac- 
ter ifed,  459 

Bro-wne's  (Sir  William)  appen- 
dix ad  opufcula;  473 

Buchanan's  plan  of  an  Engliih 

•  grammar-fchocl    education  ; 

itriclure  on,  238 

Bucl>nfr's  eafy  and  practicable 
method  to  enable  deaf  perfons 
to  hear;  316 

/?////- feail,     account  of  one    at 

Campo  Pequeno,  nearLifbon, 

198 

BurJefque  tranflation  of  Homer; 
third  edition,  484 

Burraus's  (Dr.)  difTertation  on 
deVenlo's  antivenereal  vege- 
table iyi  up;  77 

Buthr,  efq.  (James)  cafeof,  238 

But  ton- maker's  jefts;  311 

C 

Captive  (the),  or  hiftory  of  Mrs. 
Clifford  ;  cenfured,  397 

Caje  of  James  Butler,  efq.  de- 
fignof,  238 

Church  (the)  of  England  vindi- 
cated from  the  rigid  notions 
of  Calvinifm  ;  characterifed, 

!55 
OjrcoJJians,  character  of  the,  432 

Cliff-rd  (Mrs.)  hiftory  of,      397 

Co/I.-c1ro:j  of  poems  by  fever;.  I 

hands;  236 


Com i/er's  free  and  candid  corres- 
pondence on  the  farmer's  let- 
ters to  the  people  of  England; 
with  the  author,  Arthur 
Young,  efq.  315 

Confeffional  (the)  ;  third  edition, 
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Corfi derations  on  the  expediency 

of  admitting  rcprefentatives 
from  the  American  colonies 
into  the  Britifh  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  account  of,  76 

—   (fome)    on  original 

fin,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  Chriit ;  remark 
on,  157 

on  imprifonment  for 

debt,  237 

on  the  policy,  com- 


merce, and  circumfbmces  of 
the  kingdom;  contents  of, 
with  extracts    and  character, 

.  .4°9 
upon    the    military 


eftabiifhments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, &c.  470 

C  >■  .v's  (Dr.  John)  voyages  and 
travels  through  the  Ruffian 
empire,  Tartary,  Sec.  ac- 
count of,  with  extracts,    428 

CcAe's  (Dr.)  treatifeon  poifons; 

Corregio   (Antonio  da)    life  of ; 

355 

C wt  of  Cupid  ;  cenfured,  233 

C> itical  effays;  fubjects  of,  235 

Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,    de- 

fcription  of  the    celebration 

of,      in     the      metropolitan 

church  of  Ailrachan,       429 
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H.    the  D.  of  Cumberland; 
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Henrietta,     countefs    of 
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ifed,  ibid. 

I Scotchman,  or.  the  .world 
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edition  of  a  letter  from  the 
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Dr.  Adams;  account  of,     77 
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Elegy  on  the  much  lamented 
death  of  William  Beckford, 
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George  Whitefield  ;  487 
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Taylor,  and  the  rev.  Mr. 
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and  tides;  account  of,       147 
Effay  on  laughter;  160 

on  trade  and  commerce; 

characterifed,  216 
Eye  (diflocation  of  the)  remark- 
able cafe  of,  a  2  4. 
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Bathwaters;  account  of,  and 
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count of,  and  character,     71 
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ctions concerning  the  game; 
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Fergiifon's  introduction  to  elec- 
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and  V.  459 

Foott's  lame  lover,   a  comedy; 

character  of,  and  extract  from, 
14I 
G 
Georgical  eflays,  vol.  I.  account 

of,  with  an  extract,  ic;o 

Girdle  (the  magic) ,    a  burletta  ; 

75' 
Glove   (cuticular)   hiftory  of  a 

cafe  relating  to,  184 

GiG-uer's  Leonidas,  a  poem  ;  fub- 

jec\  of,  with   fpecimens  and 

character,  378- 

GoUjmitb's  (Dr,)life  of  Parnel  ; 

46 

Goulard's  treatife  on  the  'effects 

and 
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and  various  preparations  of 
lead,  &c.  for  different  chirur- 
gical  diforders ;  fecond  edi- 
tion, characterifed,  76 

Grace  triumphant,  a  facred  po- 
em ;  318 

Grayburji's  remarks  on  the  trial 
in  the  king's  bench  between 
lord  Grofvenor,  and  his  R. 
H.  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ; 

239 

Guthrie's  new  geographical,  hif- 

torical,      and      commercial 

grammar;   account  of,  with 

extracts,  349 

H 

HaleAs  letter  to  Caefar  Hawkins, 
efq.  on  the  cure  of  the  vene- 
real difeafe ;  commended,   76 

Hawkins's  (Mr.)  fermon  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oxon.  Aug.  6, 
1769 ;  account  of,  with  ftric- 
tures,  159 

Herbert  (lord)  of  Cherbury,  cir- 

cumftances  of  an  attack  made 

on  him  by  Sir  John  Ayres, 

405 

Hijlory  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  111. 
king  of  Great  Britain  ;  cha- 
racter of,  and  extracts  from, 
130 

ni (a  full  and  complete)   of 

his  R.H.  the  D.ofC.  and 
ladyG.  153 

of  Sir  Charles  Dormer  and 

Mifs  Harriet  Villiers;  analy- 
fis  of,  and  character,        302 

.  of  the   foundrefs    of  the 

Benedictine  conventofMont- 
ferate,  near  Igualada,  in 
Spain;  ;         338 

lloldfixorth  and  Aldridge's  na- 
tural fhort  hand ;  defign  of, 
and  commendation,  448 

H  mer,  burlefque  tranflation  of, 

.      484 
Hooper 's  tranflation  of  Bielfeld's 
elements  of  univerfal  erudi- 
tion ;    (continued,    fee  vol. 
XXIX,  p.  449.)   farther  ac- 


count of,  with  extracts,  50, 
262 

Hunter's  (Mr.  Thomas)  ficetch 
of  the  philofophical  charac- 
ter of  the  late  lord  vifcount 
Bolingbroke ;  extract*  from, 
and  approbation,  81 

(Dr.  David)  obfervations 

on  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chriit; 
character  of,  ice 

India,  Mr.  Voltaire's  account 
of>  112 

Introduflio  brevis  ad  artem  co- 
gitandi,  185 

Joel  (the  fecond  chapter  of  the 
prophet)  veriified;  160 

Julia  to  Pollio,  a  poetical  epif- 
tle;  fubject  of,  and  extracts 
from,  227 

K 

Kelly's  word  to  the  wife,  a  co- 
medy ;  character  of,         230 

Kennicott's  (Dr.)  ten  annual  ac- 
counts of  the  collation  of  He- 
brew MSS.  begun  in  (760, 
and  completed  in  1769,  360 

King  Arthur,  a  mafque;       468 

King's  bench  fermon  (a) ;  ac- 
count of,  and  extracts  from, 

Lame  lover  (the),  a  comedy; 
141 

Latin  (a  newj  accidence  ;  cha- 
racterifed, 80 

Laughter,  effayon,  1 60 

Lazu  (Mr.)  Voltaire's  account 
of  his  paper- fcheme  to  reftore 
the  finances  of  France,     10 1 

Leland's  (Dr.)  tranflation  of  the 
orations  of  iEfchines  and  De- 
mofthenes,  vol.  III.  extracts 
from,  character,  and  appro- 
bation, 21 

Lelandi  (Jo.)  antiquarii  de  rebus 
Britannicis  collectanea;  fe- 
cond edition,  with  a  lift  of 
the  additional  pieces,      450 

Leonidas,  a  poem  ;  37  8 

Letter- 
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Letter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Wilfon, 
and  the  rev.  Mr.  Home  ;  ac- 
count of,  with  extract  and 
ftriclures,  65 

. to  Caefar  Hawkins,   efq. 

on  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  ;  commended,         76 

from  a  gentleman  at  Con- 

ftantinople  to  his  friend  in 
London,  235 

—  to  fir  Richard  Afton,  knt. 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench ;  account  of, 
with  remarks,  482 

Letters  written  by  Arthur  Capel, 

earl  of  Effex,    lord  lieut.  of 

J: eland,  in  the   year  1675; 

character  of,  with  a  fpecimen, 

156 

(the  genuine   copies   of) 

between  his  R.  H.  the  D.  of 
C.  andlady  G.  153 

. (fifteen)   concerning  con- 

feffiens  of  faith  and  fubferip- 
tions  to  articles  of  religion 
in  proteilant  churches ;     154 

from  M.  de  Voltaire  to  fe- 

veral  of  his  friends,  tranflated 
by  Dr.  Francklin ;  with  a  fpe- 
cimen, 299 

(genuine)     between     the 

archbifhop  of  Anneci  and 
M.  de  Voltaire;  fubject  of, 
and  character,  461 

Life  and  adventures  of  Madam 
delaSarre;  317 

—  of  Edward,  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury;  account  of,  with 
extracts,  401 

. of  Henry  St.  John,  lordvif- 

count  Bolingbroke  ;  account 
of,  with  a  fpecimen,  445 

Loves  of  Mirtil,  fon  of  Adonis ; 
cenfured,  67 

Lou''Jiatiat  account  of  the  Spa- 
niards taking  pofieffion  of 
that  province,  370 

M 

Madrid,  drfcription  of,        353 

Magic  girdle  (the),  a  burletta  ; 
* -count  of,  75 


Mujejiy  milled ;  condemned,  3 10 

Mcwjleins  memoirs  of  Ruffia  ; 
account  of,  extracts  from,  and 
character,  1 

Manuring  land,  the  cheapen:  me- 
thod of,  93 

Margate  guide;    commended, 

t      ■  23Z 
in  miniature;    fpecimea 

of,  ibid. 

Meditations  upon  the  attributes 
of  God  and  nature  ;  fubject: 
of,  with  an  extract,  31I5 

Memoirs  of  Ruffia  (Manikin's)  ; 

I 

(genuine)  of  Mifs  Faulk- 
ner ;  240 

of  Mifs  Arabella  Bolton  ; 

ibid. 

of  the  marquis  de  Forlaix ; 

4*7 

(authentic)  of  the  coun- 
ted de  Barre,  the  French 
king's  miftrefs ;  account  of, 
and  cenfure,  488 

MiJ/ing's  (Mr.)  letter  to  lor4 
Mansfield;  391 

Menzikoff  (prince),  account  of 
his  fall,  2.  His  character,   c, 

Milne's  botanical  dictionary ; 
fpecimen  of,  148 

Mill's  translation  of  Gyllen- 
borg's  natural  and  chemical 
elements  of  agriculture;  ap- 
proved, 398 

Minorca ,  Voltaire's  account  of 
the  fiege  of  St.  Philip'a,    1 1  $ 

MiJJiJippiy  prefent  ftate  of  the 
European  fettlements  on  that 
river,  368 

Montferaie,  hiftory  of  the  foun- 
drefs  of  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent there,  338 

Morris's  letter  to  judge  Alton; 
482 
N 

Narrative  (a  circumflantial)  of 
a  late  remarkable  trial;     153 

Noble  pedlar  (the),  a  burletta; 

plot  of,  151 

Nun" 
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Nunnery  (the)  for  coquettes; 
account  of,  and  cenfure,  476 
O 

Ohferrvations  (critical)  on  the 
writings  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated geniufes  in  poetry,  22 

1  on  tbe  hi  (lory  of  Je- 

fus  Chriit  ;  155 

(impartial)  on    the 

reigns  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover ;  240 

,  (critical)  on  the  fixth 

book  of  the  fc.neid  ;  defign 
of.  with  extracts,  and  recom- 
mendation, 285 

*— i on   the  effects  of  fea- 


water  in  the  fcurvy  and  fcro- 
phula;  account  of,  315 

V!d  maid  (the),  or  hiftory  of 
Mifs  Ravenfwortn;  plan  and 
character  of,  478 

P. 

FamTs  poems  en  feveral  occa- 
fions,  44 

life,  by  Dr.  Gokifmith; 

fome  account  of,  and  fpeci- 
men,  46 

Party  dilTected,  or  plain  truth,  a 
poem  ;  extracts  from,  and 
character,  68 

Perjian  women,  account  of  their 
prepolterous  modeity,        434 

T 'tiers' 's  rational  farmer  ;  com- 
mended, 399 

Phihfrphical  tran factions,  vol. 
LIX.  part.  I.  fubjects  of,  1  3. 
Part  II.  257 

V'uiai  Salopienfis,  or  an  anfiver 
to  the  firilof  a  feries  of  letters 
to  the   author  of  Pieias  Ox- 

"  onienfis  ;  account  of,         ^7 

Pilkingtoiis  dictionary  of  pain- 
ters ;  fpecimen  of,  and  cha- 
racter, 355 

Pincot's  e.Tay  on  the  origin,  na- 
ture, ufes,  and  properties  of 
artificial  flohe,  149 

Pittmah's  (captr)  prefent  Rate  uf 


the  European  fettlements  on 
the  Milfiiippi,  368 

Plant,  defcription  of  a  rare  one, 
found  in  the  ifle  of  Ikye,  1  82 

Playhoufesy  defcription  of  the 
Spanilh,  345 

Plea  in  favour  of  the  fhipwrights 
belonging  to  the  royal  dock- 
yards ;  account  of,  with 
uricl  u  res,  389 

Pcemt  (a)  inferibed  to  the  memo- 
ry of  William  Beckford,  eft], 
cenfured,  74 

Portrait  (the),  aburletta;    468 

Precautions  neceflary  10  avoid  the 
terrible  effects  of  thunder  and 
lightning,      _  223 

Pn/t/t  ilate  of  Great  Britain 
(the  new);  237 

PieJidion,    or  hiltory  of  Mifs 

Lucy  Maxwell ;  out  lines  of, 

306 

Prieflley'sy  (Dr.)  additions  to 
the  addrefs  to  proteftant 
di (Tenters  on  the  iubjed  of 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  ac- 
count of,  240 

(Dr.)  letters  to  the 

author  of  remarks  on  feveral 
late  publications  relative  to 
the  diflenters,  319 

free  addrefs  to  pro- 


teitant  diiTenters  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  church-difcipline  ;  a- 
nalyfis  of,  and  extracts,  374 
introduction   to   the 


theory  and  practice  of  per- 
fpeclive  ;  characlerifed,    385 

Proceedings  (the  whole)  at  large 
in  a  caufe  on  the  actien 
.brought  by  Richard  lord 
Grofvenor,  againfl  his  R.  H. 
Henry  Frederick,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  criminal 
converfation  with  lady  GroT- 
venor,  312 

Pye's  (Dr.)  moral  fyllemof  Mo- 
fes;  characlerifed,  393 

R. 

Rawlins's  fermon  before  the 
govcr- 
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governors  of   the  Worcefter 

•  infirmary,    July   26,     1770, 

240 

Reapers  (the),  or  the  English- 
man out  of  Paris,  an  opera; 
character  of,  with  a  fpeci- 
men,  468 

Recruiting  ferjeant  (the),  a  mu- 
fical  entertainment;  467 

Reflections  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  cathedral,  231 

Remarks  on  feveral  late  publica- 
tions relative  to  the  difTenters; 
account  of,  78 

Ritchie  s   treatife  on  the  hair  ; 
464 

Robertfonh  clavis  pentateuchi  ; 
account  of,  and  commenda- 
tion, 2CO 

Rotberam's  (Dr.)  philofophical 
enquiry  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  water,  399 

Rural  ceconomy,  or  effays  on 
the  practical  parts  of  husban- 
dry ;  fubjects  of,  93 

Rnjb's  (Dr.)  diflertation  on  the 
fpafmodic  ailhma  of  children  ; 
cenfured,  400 

S 

Scottijb  poems   (ancient)      481 

Search  (a)  into  the  prophecies  ; 

account  of,    and    character, 

234 

Search's  light  of  oaturepurfued; 

account   of,     with    extracts, 

293,  452 

Seeker  (archbifhop)  abndv;. 
of  his  life  and  character,     3  4. 

— fermons  on  feveral  fuo- 

jects,  publifhed  by  Dr.   Por- 
teus  and    Dr.    Stinton  ;  ac- 
count of,  and  extracts,  34, 
121 

Second  tract  of  a  new  fyftem  of 
phyfic;  condemned,  76 

Series  of   letters  between  Henry 
and  Frances,    vol.  IV  and  V. 
character  of,  and  commenda- 
tion, 460 
Sermon,  Hawkins's  at  Oxford; 

'59 


Sermon,  End  field's, 

< Wbitefield's, 

Weitley's, 

■     ■■■■  Venn's, 


3?o 
400 
485 
486 

487 
ibid. 


Elliot's, 

Edwards's, 

Sermons,  written  by  a  lady  ;  ac- 
count of,  with  fpecimens,  59 
archbifhop  Seeker's ;  34, 

121 

Shakcfp beared  king  Lear,  col- 
lated with  the  old  and  new 
editions ;  fpecimen  of,  and 
cenfure,  436 

Smith's  (Dr.  John)  choir  gaur  ; 
character!  fed,  309 

South  Carolina,  a  fhort  defcrip- 
ticn  of  the  province  of,     149 

Speeches  (two)  of  a  late  lord  chan- 
cellor, 3Ip, 

Squire  (the),    and   the  parfon  ; 

47> 
Summer-day,  (the)  a  poem  ;  plan 
.     of,  fpecimen,  and  animadver- 
sions on,  224 
Swedenborg's  theofophic  lucubra- 
tions, on  the  nature  of  influx, 
as  it  refpects  the  communica- 
tion and    operations  of  foul 
and  body  ;  characterifed,  with 
fome  account  of  the  author's 
life,  ye* 
T 
Tborold's  (fir  John)  fcripture  in- 
terpreted  by  fcripture  ;     ac- 
count  of,    and  tinctures  on, 
156 
Tbeugbts,  Englifh  and  Iiim,  on 
the  penfton  lilt  of    Ireland, 

3H 
yTis  well  it's  no  worfe,  a  come- 
dy ;  plot  of,  with  a  fpecimen, 
440 
To-zvle's  gentleman   and   lady's 
tutor;  fubjects  of,    with  re- 
marks, 479 
Trial  (the  genuine)  between  the 
right,   hon.     Geo.     Onflow, 
efq.  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Home; 
remarks  on,  153 
Trial 
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Trial  (the)  ofhis  R.  H.  the  D. 
of  C.  for  crim.  con.  with  lady 
G.  153 

Triumphs  of  Bute,  a  poem  ;  fpe- 
cimen  of,  3 1 1 

Tumour  of  the  fcrotum  ;  extra- 
ordinary cafe  of  one,       4  2 

V. 
Finn's  token  of  refpeft  to  the 

memory   of    the    rev.    Mr. 

George  Whitefield ;         486 
Underwood^  impartial  addreis 

upon  the  public  conduct  of 

Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes  ;  cen- 

fured,  1 5 1 

Vndutiful  daughter,  or  hiitory 

of  Mifs  Goodwin  ;    analyfis 

of,      and     recommendation, 

396 

Fecal  muiic,  or  the   fongfter's 

companion,  317 

Foltairis  age  of  Louis  XV,  ani- 

madverfions  and  obfervations 

on,  and  extracts  from,         99 
-m, letters  to  feveral  of  his 

friends ;  299 

m in   the  (hades  ;    extract 

from,  and  ilrictures  on,     462 
Yoyagt  through  hell ,  fpecimen 

of,  387 


W\ 


mjlr/s  (Mr.)  fermon  on  tire 
death  of  the  rev.  Mr.  George 
Whitefield  j  account  of,  with 
an  extract,  4.85 

Wcjl  Florida,  prejudices  again!* 
that  colony  refuted,  368 

VVtjion^  univerfal  botanift,   398 

White's  cafes  in  furgery,  part  L 
account  of,  with  extracts,,  and 
recommendation,  420 

WbiuftU'%  (rev.  Geo.)  fermon 
on  putting  on  the  new  man, 
a  certain  mark  of  the  real 
chriitian,  400 

'  fermons  preached  on  oc- 

cafion  ofhis  death,  ^85 — 487 

Wimpey's  thoughts  upon  feveral 
intereiting  fubjects,  237 


Youngs  courfe  of  experimental 
agriculture;  account  of,  with 
large  extracts,  and  recommen- 
dation, 273,  321 

Youngfs  critical  difiertations  on 
the  New  Teilament,  in  de- 
fence of  our  public  verfion, 
&c.  defign  of,  \^j 

Younger  filter  (the),  a  novel ; 
iketch  of,  and  character,   143- 
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